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To THE 


ArRHENIAN SOCIETY. 


HE Warmth gear Biinnt produc a, you muſt exonſrs 
Your Commendation firſt inſpir d my Muſe : | 
Your friendly Praiſe ſupports her Feeble Wing: 
You both invite, and teach her how to ſing. 

Ana while by Art your charming Numbers move, 

Her Wood-wild Notes inſtruct her to improve. 4 

Cenſure, in this Attempt, can only ſay, 

That I my Debt of Thanks too poorly pay; 

That from your Bounty I my Tribute raiſe, 

And but return the Product of your Praiſe. 

Yet Mortals thus to Sacred Altars go, 

With Preſents which the Gods did firſt beſtow. 

We treat them from the Stores which they 4iſpenſe, 

Not to Requite, but ſhow our grateful Senſe. 

_ To ſing your Toils, let abler Bards Aſpire, 

While I at diſtance ſilently admire | | 

How much oblig'd your Country is to you, 

If Wit, and Learning, here, thoſe Charms renew, 8 

That Art's Aumiror once to Athens drew. 3 

If thither Conqu' ring Rome for Knowledge ſought, c YL 


What Miracles have you for Britain wrought ! | 

Who Athens home to us, at your own Charge have brought 

Aſpiring Lewis's ſelf muſt yield to you; 

In thas ſole Praiſe which he can call his Due, 

Tranſlated Learnivg France too dearly buys, 

Which cheaply your Compendious Book ſupplies. 

This Diff rence too, your Preference ſecures, _ 

His Aim was Glory, Public Good was Yours. 

For while you move the various Orbs of Wit, 

Conceal a the great n fit. | by 
N. Tars.. 
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ö Atticæ SO CIETATI. 
. . cohors, Muſis & Apolline nata ſecundis, 
| D 2 2 Do 14s 25 reſurgit avis, | 
| Cujus luce novum noſtra decus additur Urbi,? 
Viſit, arctoas mitior aura plagas, | 
Eja age nature penetralia . latentis, 
Invitam excutiens, qua licet uſque Deam. 
Fortia languenti præbe medicamina mundo, 
Phœbeumq; tuo lumine redde diem. 
1 Lux di vina Sophi Titania lumina vincit, 
+ Et -penetrat terras, & ſuper aſtra volat. 
Quin pergis victuram in, ſeculz promere chartam, 
Quin Sophiz ſequeris liberioris iter? | 
4 Ingens reſtat adhuc meffis, novus ordo laborum : 
| 
| 


Auxiliatrices fperat Apollo manus. 
Barbariem, morefq; feros manus Attica ademit, 
Nec ſubigenda tibi monſtra minora manent. 


| = Ip P. MorTTeux. 
The fame in Engliſb. | 


| | TO THE | 
ATHenian SOCIETY. 


[| CON of the Muſes, at whoſe welcome Birth 
| Auſpicious Phoebus cheer's the drooping Earth. 
By whom once more old Learned Athens lives, ? 


| Our great Metropolis new. Fame receives, 

And a more gentle Air our Northern Climes revives. 
Go on, deſcend to Nature's deepeſt Cell, | 
The gloomy Night that veils the baſhful Dame diſpel : 
i} Help a whole World, which doth your Aid implore, 
|} And ſcatt'ring Beams of Light our golden Days reſtore. 
Learning's diviner Rays the Suns out-vye, 

Aud pierce the Globe, aud range the loftieſt Skie. 

i In nuever- dying Lines your T ask renew, 
Through Jearnings boundleſs Sea your Courſe purſue ; 
Vaſt undiſcover d Regions wait for. you. 

The mighty Work, much Art, much. Toyl demands, 


«a 


And even Apollo wants aſſiſting Hands. . 

In 4diſraat ſuades the ancient World did ſtray, 
Vill Athens Wiſdom did its Light diſplay ; £ 

Athens once more muſt thangagur Darkneſs into Day. 


| a > þ 


P. MorrEUx. 
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ATHENIAN SOC 


E R Science was, or Learning had a Name, 
Dilated Memory recorded: Fame: 55 
*T was long before Forgetiulneſs was barn, 
Or Wit could find out. Ieuorance to fearn: 
When Men coul back. fix hundred Tears relate, 
And ſtill punſu d their very. diſtaut Fate. 
eeds ſooner j fee a 2 1 

And long-protractea Riſe forgat Mortality; 1 

Wide as the Heaven. err Thoughts nd „ 
To Actions great as the extenſiue. Soul," . 3 | 

Letters and Books: the Helps We we > 

To keep expiring Senſe. alive, \ 
Needleſs to Them, % cond at once peruſe, 
In their unboumded Knowleage all was knuwn; 

Who had with Time their Race h gUu H.. 

And ſtill liv d on as if they Time it ſelf ſur vive. 
Nature beſtew'd her youthful Store ſo, ee 
That none could. wart, aud therefore. none ce; 

Aud fo mp e Min HEE I > 
That equal Knowleage. did inform Mankind. = a 


Tyus when our Fathers. (touch with Guilt/) 
That huge ſtupendious Stair-cade, built; 4 N rr 
We mock indeed the fruitleſs. Enterpirize, . . 

Succeſsleſs Actions never. paſs for wile: > © 
t was the dreadful Pils in Reing, 'twordd. ſhow _*_ 

0 what degree that untaught Age did kudw, t 
Who Nature's Poize unequally. 4tuide,, Yar 
Aud turn'd the Globe into a Pyramide, | 


Winte Heav'n ſeem'd more to apprehend it, than deride. 
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Strange uncouth Dialects from Heaven ſucceed, 
And Unverſal Clouds of Jargon ſpread : 
Confuſions here, in horrid Squagrons joyn, 
Ang here King Ignorance began his Reign; 
Old Knowledge hither bore Imperial Sway, 
But found a ſtrange, a ſenſible Decay * 
Aud tho the Old Monarch ſeem'd to keep the Throne, 
The Tyrant Ignorance manag'd as his own. 
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Two Thouſand Years the Uſurper had prevail, 
; And on his Darling Sloth the Crown entail d; 

While the old drooping Monarch ſaw his Fate, G 

But wanted Power to ſave his ruin d State. ES] 

Two Sons he had, Youths of Angelic Birth, © 

T hat promis d fair to re-inform the Earth, 

Wiſdom and Learning, Twins of blooming Hope, 

T hat ſink his Fears, and all his Comforts prop. 

, Of all his numerous Progeny, theſe alone 

Remain the Hopes of his declining Throne; 

The reſt oppoſing his approaching Fate, 

Funk in the Ruins of their Father's State. 

But theſe the Darlings of the Parents Ape, 

He timely reſcued from the Tyrant's Rage; 

For theſe he card; for theſe to Heaven he pray'd, 

Zo Latium one, and one to Greece convey 4; 

Inſpir'd by Inſtinft with a mutual Rage, 

Eternal Wars with Ignorance they wage; 

From Athens one, and one from Rome inſpire 

The gladſome World with their own Genial Fire; 

So Form did Chaos, Light the Dark expel, 

As Athens Rome, and Rome the World exce/: + 

The Uſurping Troops, by their own Guilt ſubau'd, 
Fed from the approaching Dawn, while none purſu'd. 
T he enlighten'd World new Altars gladly raiſe, 
And form new Triumphs to the Vittor's Praiſe. © 
Wiſdom and Learning, aged with Renown, | 
Enjoy unenuyd an Eternal Crown, _ > 
Their Empire to the World's Extreams extend, 
And Viceroys to remoter Kingdoms ſend ; 
T beir faithful Agents through the World diſperſe, 
And theſe we ſing in our immortal Verſe ; 
Theſe now we ſing, and willing Trophies raiſe, 
To their juſt Value, and their Maſter's Praiſe, 


D. F. 


TO. 


TO THE 
Arnis SOCIETY. 


2 EN the Myſterious Nothing firſt was hurl sx | 
Into a Chaos, thence into a World, | » 


By that great Fiat, ( greater much by far _ 5 


Than the ſtrait Bounds of ancient Maxims were, 
' Which ſaid, from Nothing nothing can apptar ) 
Methinks in. that great Work, that mighty Change, 
T ſaw the Immaterial Beings range, 
And crowd towards the Sight, as Mortals gaze 
At ſome unknown prodigious Comet's Blaze; 
But when they ſaw the ſweet, the lovely Face, rw 
And curious Harmony the Wonder grace, 5 
Their Aamiration Joſt it ſelf in Praiſe. ; 
Thus meaner We, whoſe Jow and bumble Birth 
Derives its Half at leaſt from Native Earth, 
When firſt the ſpreading Fame the Rumour run, 
That Athens had another World begun, a 
And clear'd the gloomy ſhades of Ignorance, 
And form'd new ſparkling Orbs 
This ſoon employ'd each Tongue; all Ears and Eyes 
Were full of Athens, and the Enterprise. 
But when the ſearching ' Age began to find 85 


The greater Aim, the Good that was aeſign a, 
Chang's into Act, and cultivate Mankind ; 
The deep Amazement pall'd, and in its room. 


Deſerv d Encomiums crowd, and bring their Off rings home. 


op KT 


; TO THE Wi 


AUMA SOCIETY. 


| oon fetter'd - Souls from Time are free, 

| | All things in Heaven, juſt as: they are, wwe ſee: :: 

0 No dark Conjecture, no ohſcure Suppoſe, . 

h Confounds the Knowledge of each hidden Canſo ; 

| But eaſie Nature's beauteous Form appears, 

4 Diſrobb d of the thick Veil, which here ſhe wears; 
T he Chain of Cauſes, and their Order fbine, © 
And tlearly ſnew they're frum d by Hands Divine. 
Te Great Unknown, this You haue aim'd at Now: 

Aud tho coy Nature flies our ſearching View, 
Fhilft clouded Reaſon's coop d within this Cage, 
Ter you bave bleſs d thus far this happy Age; 
Whateer- the ſearching Study of the Wiſe, _. . - 
In things Divine, aud Natural, yet have found; 
Whate'er from your own. Obſervations riſe, 
From your ſublime Retreat, you ſcatter all around. 

The MANY, ' wha lang dead in Izu rance bay, _ 
Now Speak, and Think, reviu'd by your bright Day. 
Before they. bad à meer Promothean Frame, 
Till you inform d their Souls with the Celeſtial Flame. 

0 on Learning, and folid Truth advance; 

T hey're Noble Subjects, for ſuch Noble Pens: 

Let your Oppoſers Trifling Jeſts purſue, _ 
* They write for MINUTES, but for AGES You. 
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A LL Ages (as if Athens bad been the Original) 
{ \ have been curious in their inquiries ; Curiolity it 
ſelf being ſo much a part of Nature, that there is no layit 
it aſide till the whole frame is difſokved. ' *Tis not-with= 
out great importunity we have uttdertaken a tut of this 
nature, which at firſt ſight appears lo be 4 ſubjet? choſen 
out and calculated on purpoſe for objections; but yet '@ 
conſideration of thoſe advantages a'great part of the world 
may reap by it, bas e that difficulty. The defign 
is briefly, To ſatisfy. all ingenious and curious Enquirers 
into ſpeculations, divine, moral, and natural, &c. and to 
27 _ difficulties and difſatisfat#ions, that iſbame, 
or fear of appearing ridiculous by asRing queſtions, may 
cauſe ſeveral 4.57 Hg Jabour _ . 25 2 7 
portunities of beim 'reſolv'd in any queſtion, wit bout 
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Queſt S N what condition I think nr to avoid 
= 4 is the ſoul of an this conſequence, That whatever - 
"i 2 infant as to it, it receives not from the external 
> | 


(IS! rational facul- organ, is in as great perfection, 
3 ties, and what both as to power and act, in the 
fort of tbougbts of the things it ſees infancy of the body, as in its ve- 
and hears, may it be ſuppeſed to gete and perfect manhood. A- 
baue? F mongſt which we muſt reckon af- 
Anſw. We generally ſay, That frmation and negation, and all the 
the ſoul would 4c as well in an natural and firſt principles wbich 
infant as a man, were it not for the a child ſhews it was maſter of 
indiſpoſition of the organs, ſince it before, by conſenting to em, as 
grows not as the body doth, but ſoon as ever intelligibly propoſed, | 
is eſſentially perfe# the very mo- or expreſling its underſtanding 
ment "ris infuſed into the embrio. em, as ſoon as, by the advantage 
If this be true, as I believe, and of ſpeech, tis capable of doing ir. 
E n fee no reaſon to the contrary, On the other fide, as to t _ 

RS Os Sp : ideas 
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gon meg 
i dear which proceed from matter, 


the thoughts which an infant's 


ſoul has of them, muſt needs be 


very dilute and confuſed. The in- 


ternal organs are undoubtedly 


weak and inhabile, as we ſee the 


external are, which juſt as a thick 
miſt in the air, or a moiſture on 


the glaſs of a teleſcope, hinder the 


eye, tho' of the moſt exquiſite 


'feht, from diſtinguiſhing diſtant. 


objects; dazzle and confound the 


ſoul, which gropes, and, as we 


— — ect 


may ſay, feels ahout like a man 
in the dark, for what is juſt before 
at; wanting beſides experience as 
to material objects, which the 
more it has, the higher uſually it 


afterwards increaſes in the exer- 
ciſe of prudence and reaſon; Thus 


we may often ſee an infant very 
intently obſerving whatever new 
thing 1s brought to it, thereby, 


by degrees, treaſuring up in its 


memory new notions and images of 
things; and the more of theſe it 
has by comparing em together, 
its thoughts are more clear every 
day than other. en 
. Queſt. What idea can @ man 
have in his mind of the ſpiritual 
world, which he never ſaw ? 
- nſw. There are other ways of 
receiving ideas into the mind, be- 
ſides the ſenſe of ſeeing. There 
are millions of perſons in England 
who never ſaw Rome, and yet, I 
1 very few of em who 
n't ſome idea thereof, and that 
in ſome part true, or conformable 
to the objeF (tho' not adequate and 
perfect) which they might receive 
by the ſenſe of hearing or reading, 
from ſuch as have aQually been 
there. This I think comes pretty 
near the preſent queſtion, What 
we have heard of heaven; hd it 


5 holds of the reſt, from thoſe who 


haye been there preſent (and Seay videation both of 304 
1 22 WV 5 : | 5 
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The AT¹ENIAN ORACLE.” 


pineſs. 


far divine authority reaches, Ithat 
is, I think, ſufficient for ys ro 
form ideas thereof, agreeable to 
truth, and capable of raiſing our 
deſires thither. Now it being 
once revealed, that there is ſuch a 
thing as heaven, and that even 
the bodies of good men will be 
actually there after the reſur- 
rection; we may thence ſubſume, 
that it muſt be a determined place; 
and the circumſtances thereof in- 
clude all poſſible and ſuitable hap- 
nd that's all the vori 
we have of it. 25 N. 
Queſt. Whether ſeparate: Souls 
retain their individuation, or are 
all turned into one common ſoul? 
Anſw. The queſtion ſeems not 
clearly propoſed. None can think 
that all ſeparated Souls ſnould coa- 
leſce or mix, and be confounded 
with one another; for then the 
good and bad muſt be equally happy 
or miſerable. I preſume therefore 


the gentleman intends. principally 
or ar leaſt diſtinaly, thoſe at 


good men. And believe they fill 


retain their individuation. For o- 
therwiſe, -Firſt, there could be no 


degrees of happineſs. amongſt em. 
Secondly, Enoch and Elias were 
only injured by being-taken out of 
the world, before they had a higher 
degree of en than other good 
men, as of piety and virtue; af- 
ter wardi, granting this confuſion, 
they would either have none at 
all, or no other than all the ret. 
Thirdly, Granting that Hyporhe=' 
ſis, our Saviour's ſoul, and the 
good chief's would have bèen al 
one, and after this life he had nor 
been with him, but Him himſelf 

in paradiſe ; for his ſoul was ſub- 
Jett to all the accidents of human i- 
ty, except ſin. Fourthly, I can't 
lee any difference between a new 
and 
ſoat 


. Th ATRENIAN ORACLE. 
ſoul at the ee and a ſtance, or at leaſt endued with 


perfect new-rreation; and then 
where are fewards and puniſh- 
ments? Fifthly, If ſouls are not 
diviſible, T can't ſee how they 
are wnible (if we may be par- 
doned for the word) nor can 
find ap! netion for their conjun- 
Zion, ſo as to be actually inſepa- 
rable porting Ry nor ſee 
any reaſon for ſuch a' ſuppoſition, 
== 1 (with f ery Nat el Test 


their arguments) why ſo many 


wiſe men have ſo much trou- 
bled themſelves about it. Sixth- 
ly,” Good and ill angels and ſpi- 
rits are actually individuated in 
the other world: This appears 
from the ſcriptures, and experi- 
ence of apparitions. | 


very different qualities, as earth _ 
into glaſs, either to be the ſeat . 


of the bleſſed, or ſome new crea- 
tures only known to God. 'This 
latter hypotheſis appears to me 
moſt probable, as well from rea- 


ſon as ſcripture : The latter hav- 


ing ſeveral texts ſounding very 
much that way. New heavens 
and a new earth; the reſtitution 


(not deſtruction) of al things, 


for which the whole creation 

groans ; and ſeveral others to 

the ſame purpoſe. 
Queſt. Whether the torments of 


rr 


3 


* 


the damn d are viſible to the ſaints 


in heaven? & vice verſa? 
Anſw. This preſuppoſes an- 


other queſtion, (viz.) In what 


* Queſt. Whether the fubſlance of ſtate or tandition the boaies of the 


this earth 

ny refined 
 Anſw. By deſtroyed, T ſuppoſe, 
is meant annihilated ; which tho 
ſome deny can proceed from 
God, who is the author of being, I 
doubt not but it may by acci- 
dent, as ſin came into the world 


all be deſtroyed, or 


by his with-holding his infu- 


ence ; tho he can't be the ¶Mcient 
cauſe of either: In anſwer, If we 
are to interpret thoſe ſcriptures 
relating to this caſe in a literal 
ſenſe (which way F'm inclin'd 
to in this and all othgr, when 


there's no neceſſity to the con- 


trary) tis plain, that the earth 
ſnall not be deſtroyed or annihi- 


lated, becauſe it ſhall only be 


burnt up, and every one knows 
that's no annihilation.' What 
then fhall be per formed by this 
burning? The fre muſt be either 
ſtill continued, and ſo be the 
place df the damned, or the earth 
be only refined by it as gold in 
the fire; or quite transtormed 


into little leſs than another ab- 


juſt and unjuſt ſhall ariſe at the day 
of judgment ? The conſequence 


of which anſwer will reſolve the - 


firſt queſtion; in order to which 
we affirm, that they ſhall both 
ariſe alike, equally: immortal, 
and equally qualified for aneter- 
nity of duration, diverſify d in 
nothing bur their laſt ſentence. 


Neither ſtate ſhall ſo much as 
change a thought, bur think of 


all things together, which will 
be actually preſent to the intel- 
le& of both: We ſhall then Frm 
by receiving the viſible ſpecies into, 
the narrow glnſs of an organized 
eye ; we ſhall then Fear without the 
diftin® and curious contexture of 
the ear. The body jhall then be all 


eye. all ear, all ſenſe in the whole, 


and every ſenſe in every part. In a 
word, it ſhall be all over @ common 
ſenſorjum ; and being made of the 
pureft ether, without the mixture 
of any lower or groſſer element, the 
ſoul jball by one undivided att, ar 


once. perceive all that variety of 
without 


objets, which now cannot 
5 * Ka: " ſeveral 


— 
/ 


ſeveral diſtin organs, and ſucceſ- 


ft ve allions or paſſions, reach our 


ſenſe. Every ſenſe ſhall be per- 
fett, the ear ſhall hear every 
thing at once throughout the 
ſpacious limits both of heaven 
and hell, with a perfect diſtincti- 
on, and without confounding 
that ant hem with this blaſphemy; 
the eye ſhall find no matter or 
fubſtance to fix it ; andſo of the 
other ſenſes : The reaſon of this 
is plain and convincing ;. for if 
both (I mean the bodies of the 
juſt and unjuſt) were not thus 
qualified, they could not be pro- 
per ſubje&s for the exerciſe of 
an eternity, but would conſume, 
and be liable to diſſolution, or 
new changes. Hence we aſſert, 
that every-individual perſon in 
heaven and hell, ſhall hear and ſee 
all that paſſes in either ſtate ; 
theſe, toa more exquiſite aggra- 
vation of their tortures, by the 
Joſs of what the other enjoy ; 
and thoſe, to a greater increaſe 
of their bliſs, in eſcaping what 
the other ſuffer.—See the para- 
ble of Dives and Lazarus. 

Q. Whether the ſoul is eternal, 
or pre- exiſtent from the creation, 
er contemporary with its embrio? 
A. Souls are not eternal; for 
then they would be Gods, and 
not created beings (creation 


ſuppoſing a commencement of 


time) and that they are created 
beings, we have the teſtimony 
of ſcripture.— Nor is the crea- 
tion of ſouls contemporary with 
any of the fix days labours; be- 
cauſe, tis as impoſſible they 
mould be idle, (being pure a#s) 
as tis impoſſible for the fire not 
to burn. But no perſon could e- 
ver yet produce one inſtance of 
their pre· exiſtent acting: As to 
thoſe that alledge, How do we 
know that they de net af in ſome 


? 
* 


but ſuch ſuppoſitions are unac- 


to whom time paſt, preſent, 
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region or place aſſigned to them, 
where we can have no means left to 
inform us in what inſtances, or af- 
ter what manner they act? we an: 
ſwer, that we may ſuppoſe 
worlds (as ſome already bave)in 
the ſun, moon, and every ſtar; ' 


countable, and therefore below 
the dignity of our reaſon, which 
has enough to do in unriddling 
many things that really are, 
without loſing our ſelves in the 
ſtraggling whimſies of what are 
not, otherwiſe than as 'fancy 
gives em life. Nor will our 
maintainers of pre-exiſtence find 
any ſervice in that text, (viz.} 
And on the fixth day God ended his 
work which he had made. For tho? 
it be literally true quoad Dawes, 


BS3UEDB = mL mi www 


to come, is the ſame ; yet tis not 
ſo quoad hominem; for we ſee 
daily many immediate inſtances 
of the Almighty's works, b 
judgments, elcapes, &c. whi 
ave. not been left to the eſta» 

bliſh'd order of nature, and ſe- 
cond cauſes. Beſides, tis obſerv- 
able, that tho' Adam was the laſt 
of the creation, yet his ſoul was 
made after his body, as may he 
gathered from the order of the 
words, (vix.) And the Lord God 
formed man of the dun of the 
ground, aud breathed into his no- 
ſtrils the breath of life, and he be- 
came aliving ſoul. Hence we con- 
clude, That the ſoul is only con · 
temporary with its embrio, ſince 
there can be no demonſtration 
made of its actings, prior to what 
are apparent in that organ. 

Q. Whether every man has a 
good and bad angel attending him? 

A. The miniſtration of angels 
is certain; but the manner how, 
is the kagt to be untyed. TWas 
genes 


. ( 
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generally believed by the antient vicious, Luke 15. 10. But for the 
— » That not only particular attendance of bad an- 

gdoms had their tutelary gels, we believe it not; and we 
rdians, but that every perſon muſt deny it, till it finds better 
his particular genius, or good proof than conjectures. | 
angel; to prote& and admoniſh Q. Where was the ſoul of Laza- 
him by dreams, viſions, &c. We rus for the four days he lay in the 
read, that Origen, Hierome, Plato, grave? ”_ | | 
and Empedoecles in Pliturcb, were A. It was neither in heaven 
alſo of this opinion; and the nor hell; if it had been in hea- 
Jens themſelves, as appears by ven; it had been a great cruelty 
that inſtance of Peter's deliver- to have degriv d it of the beati- 
ance out of priſon, who retreat · fick. Viſion, and ſent it again in- 
ing to his friend's houſe, the to its body to hazard another 
unexpeQedneſs of his eſcape, poſſibility of damnation: If it 
made 'em believe it could nor be bad been in hel, then that doctrin: 
Peter, but his angel. We are not falls to the ground, That there i 
without — of the friendly no redemption from thence : But we 
offices of angels; witneſs Grinæ- are aſſured, that hel was not its 
us admonition and eſcape from manſion, Laxarus being a friend, 
Spires : Vide Melancthons Com- a diſciple, and believer of — 
mentary upon Daniel; Bodinus s Meſfas ; ſo that we conclude, that 
Relation of his friend's Cæleſtial thoſe angels which had commiſſi- 
Monitor, with many more which on for the reception of the ſouls 
would be too tedious to recount of Lazarus, the Shunamite's child, 
particularly; and as to the atten- &c. had alſo an extraordinary or- 
dance of bad angels, we have the der to retain them in their cu- 
Manichees and Priſcilianiſts as pa- ſtody, till the time limited for 
trons of that doctrine, but theſe their re-entry into their reſpec- 
have been anathematiz'd as im- tive bodies, as an extraordinary 
pious, groundleſs, and hererical'® :ran//ztion was to Enoch, Moſes, 
add to theſe rhe opinion of many and Eliar, both being particular 
modern caſuiſts, who believe that exceptions from the general rule, 
the damn'd immediately turn to It is appointed for all men once to 
tempting devils, and then every die, and after that the judgment; 
man mult have thouſands atrend-' which judgment or entrance in- 
ing him, or they would be moſt to a future or irrevocable ſtate, 
of them idle, who fince the cre- is immediately upon the death · 
ation are increas'd to ſo great a of other perſons, as is evident 
number; but this is ſuppſſition from the parable of Dives and 
only, and therefore too weak a Lazarus. 
baſis to build an article of faith Q. Whether all ſouls are alike? 
upon. We poſitively affirm, that A. All fouls are of equal excel- 
every infant has his particular lency and perfection, as well the 
angel, Marth. 18. 10. and that it ſou} of an embryon, as of Ariſtotle ; 
is a good angel, is deduciblefrom if you ſpeak ot the eſſential or pe- 
Matth. 19. 14. nor can we believe 'coftofexceliency; which is equal- 
that good angels ceaſe to preſide ly communicared'to all the [; 


ingu- 


over adult perſons, tho' never ſo lars or I of the ſame /- 
of S cles e 
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tier : for there is but one ſpecifi- law of ſelf-preſervation is taught 
cal difference by which man, and by the meaneſt inſe& ; now it it 
every particular man, is diſtin* holds in greater, it holds in leſ- 
guiſhed from the beaſts, ſo that ſer circumſtances; for tis an un- 
one man is not more reaſonable deniable maxim, That every par- 
than another. It is true, that the ticular is of the ſame nature as 
genus may be more perfect in one its general, or elſe it is no par- 
. ſpecies than in another; ſo man ticular. of that general : "Tis a 
is a more excellent creature than common ſaying amongſt ſome 
a beaſt, becauſe the difference of perſons, That they had rather 
rationality which is in man, is ipend five pounds, than be cheat- 
more excellent than the ſrratio- ed of five ſhillings; which is as 
 mality of beaſts : Bur Peter is not a much as to ſay, they had rather 
more excellent man than Paul, be- cheat themſelves of five pounds, 
cauſe rhe ſpecifical difference is than be cheated by another of 
not more in Peter than in Paul; five ſhillings; or, they had rather 
in reſpe& of ſome accidental dif · kill themſelves twenty times (if 
ferences, there may be ſome in- poſſible) than be killed by an- 
equality; but theſe concern no- other once. Certainly he deſerves 
"thing rhe nature or eſſence of co be begg'd, who rather than , 
man: even ſo, one ſou] may have defend himſelf upon an aſſault, 
more knowledge, or other acci- will abuſe himſelf and break his 
dental perfection than another, in own{head ; the caſe is much the 
reſpect of fitter organs, and a fame, and the application too, 
better diſpoſed phantaſy ; other- if the inquirer pleaſes. 164 
wiſe the ſame eſſential excellence Q. What ſort of men are the 
is equal in all, and the ſoul of a pores in the world? 1 
fool ĩs not leſs excellent than that A. Poverty is but a ſuggeſtion 
of Solomon; nor of an enbryon, of our own fancy; therefore 
than of him who hath lived an thoſe men are the pooreſt, who 
hundred years, except in acciden- think they want moſt, not thoſe 
tal perfections, as 1 have ſaid: that poſſeſs leaſt. ys 
For had the embryon's foul the Q. Whether tis poſſible to com- 
ſame perfection of organs and mit a fin, whereof we have no for- 
pbantaſy, that the ſoul of Ariſtotle mer idea in our mind? 443 143655 
ad, ſhe would exerciſe the ſame 4. The committing a ſin ſup 
organical acts that he did; the poſes a breach of ſome laws, bu 
fame; I ſay, that immediately low there is no law againſt what i 
from, and depend upon the ſoul. nor ; and where —— is no law, 
Q. Whether it is better to cheat there is no tranſgreſſion. 
one's ſelf or another? 2 Q. Why the ſea is ſalt:?? 
A. I dont yet ſee a poſlibils _ 4. The reaſon of it is the ſun ; 
ty of being inevitably put upon by whoſe beams the more thin 
ſuch an-unhappy choice, ſo that and ſubtle parts are exbal'd in 


. this queſtion leems to be put for yapours, when the more groſs 
argument ſake; however, upon and terreſtrial parts are leit be- 
4 tuppohrion of the poſſibility, hind, and become aduſt and ſalt. 

We alert tis better to cheat an- This is. evident, in that the ſou 
other: In /ife and death, the thern ſeas are ſalter, and that 
great good and evil of nature, tge more 


——. . . — 
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more in ſummer, than the others 


it are. And therefore it is, that the 


eſ- deeper the water, the freſher it 
mis, the ſun having moſt power at 
ur- || the top: upon the ſame account. 
as | our urine is ſalt, in reſpect that 
ar- the thinner and purer part of 
s a that moiſture, by our inbred hear, 
me is convey'd and carry'd from our 
her | ſtomach through — 16 0967-9 
at- the other ſettles ; and the longer 
as time it is kept in the body, the 
her ſalter it 2 by the power of 
ds, heat working upon it; as tis 
of evident, by our much drinking, 
her | when urine paſſes quickly, it 1s 
(if | almoſt of the ſame nature as it 


was in the liquor. Few 
Q. Whether fiſbes may be ſaid to 
breathe * 


Plato and his followers affirm 


the ive, reaſons thus; Crea- 
tures that want organs and in- 
ſtruments of breathing cannot 
be ſaid to breathe or reſpire; 
but ſuch are all fiſnes; therefore, 
Oc. —-The Platoniſis thus main- 
tain their breathing: All living 
creatures denied of: 

But fiſhes are living creatures: 
Therefore, c. The major is er: 
roneous; for I have known a 
quarry or rock of ſtone broke a- 
{under for building, and in a ſo- 
lid place of it there lay a toad, 
with juſt room for her body,and 
no more; and when the rock 


ſun ; © was broken, and the toad came 
thin ¶ into the open air, it immediate- 
1 in ly dyed ;/ which ſhews that crea- 
zroſs tures may live without air. The 
be- | Ariſtotelian doftrine is certainly 
falr. the truth, wiz. That fiſhes do 
ſou- not breathe, baving no lungs, 
that the inſtruments of breathing. 
more 


— EEE 


therein leavi 


A. This queſtion hath been long 
agitated - pro & contra; Ariſtotle 
denying that they can breathe, 


they can: Ariſtotle, maintaining 


breath, dye. 


Q. How beafls came into i/lanils # 
To which may be added, for the 
ſimilitude of the argument; an- 


other ſent by an ingenious gen 


tleman from Cambriag Hon 
ſome remote iſlands came firſt to be 
ö n pancts 
A. The latter of the queſtions, 
which appears to me much the 
leſs difficult of the two, and on 
_ Cn may, -perhaps, 
ve ſome dependance, ſhall, for 
theſe: reaſons — firſt anſwered. 
In order to'which ĩt muſt be re- 
membred, that this being a thing 
only to be gueſs d at, hiſtory 
us in the dark, 
all we can do, is to advance ſome 


| mum hypotheſis; which muſt 


nd till it appears chargeable 
with-any abſurdity. 1 2 

We ſay then, that the world 
was firſt peopled from the ea, as 


Holy Writ affures, and hiſtory. 


and reaſon per ſuades; arts and 
arms. firſt flouriſhed there, and 
almoſt innumerable armies ap- 
pearing in early times, whence 


repeated ſwarms or inundations 


ſtill iſſuing in the ſame s courſe 


with the ſun, :hru# on one another: 


from place to place, and ifland. 
to iſland, we mean thoſe leſs re- 
more from the continent, and 
which in clear weather might 
be jeen from it, and ſhips 
eaſily get thither; for! what- 
ever other authors ſay, we are 
ſure there was ſhipping as early as. 
Noah; but what's this to thoſe: 
more remote, as America, when 
the compaſs was not invented; 
firſt let that be prov'd an iſland, 


and then we'll diſpute further 
on't; in the mean time ſhall 
take the liberty to ſuppoſe on, 


that twas Lge — from the 


North West part of Tartary, which 
if not a continent, muſt yet be 
5 much 
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much nearer to thoſe parts than 


our fide of the world. For the 


ſecond queſtion—-Beaſts might 
paſs the ſame way, and perhaps 
eaſier than men: If tis all land, 


through inacceſible ſnows and 


woods; if only ſome ſtrait and 
narrow ſea ſeparates, nothing 
more common than for ſailors, 
in that part of the world, to 


find great numbers of living 


beaſts floating - ure: ice; and 
this way, as well as others, wild 
beaſts might be driven over, or 
be there without ſo much trou- 
ble, if we admit this following 
bypotheſis, wherein I can fore- 
fee no abſurdiry, That there 
were i//anas = the flood, can't 
be prov d by hiſtory or reaſon : 


Let's ſuppoſe therefore there 


were none, but ſome actually 


made by its fury and violence; 


other parts of the continent, 
only diſpoſed or prepared for 
iſlands, continuing join'd _ 
very ſmall Iſthmus; while that 
remain'd, there was a bridge 


large — for the beaſts to 
go over, which being in proceſs 
of time worn away, whereof tra- 


dition, obſervation, and hiſtory 


give us inſtances, thoſe Peninſulas 


were thereby transform'd into 


compleat iflands. 


Q Whether Polygamy were law- 
ful to the Jews ? | 

A. To anſwer this, we muſt 
conſider. the term, /awful, in 
reſpe& to the law of nature 
writ-in the minds of men. The 
poſitive Jaws of God, and even 
the ceremonial inſtitutions for 
the people of the Jews, and 
thoſe laws, or uſages and cuſ- 
toms which had the force of 
laws, which they eſtabliſhed 


among themſelves, as they were 


a body politick. By the Jaſt I 


* 


know not but it might be law. 
ful, at leaſt *twas certainly cuſ- 
tomary, and ſeems tolerated by 
Moſes, who was their ſoverei 

prince and king in Jeſburun; for 
the ſame reaſon divorces were, 


namely, for the hardneſs of their 
hearts, and to preyent worſe 
| conſequences. By the laws which 


God himſelf reyeald to em by 


| Moſes, we find not one ſyllable 


like any ſuch permiffion, whence 
it does not appear that by them 
*twas ever lawful. By the laws 
of nature I think it abſolutely 
unlawful, and to this our Savi- 


our reduces the Jews;telling 'em 


—from the beginning it was not ſo. 
Had there been any neceſſity of 
more women than one, more 
wou'd have been form'd for the 
firſt man — he had all conduc'd 
to his happineſs; and what does 
otherwiſe, is unnatural. It ſeems 
diſagreeable to the law of na- 
ture, to permit ſuch a practice 
as draws with it the moſt fatal 
inconveniencies and unnatural 
diſturbances in families, and e- 


ven empires, which polygamy 


unavoidably does, as we may 
eaſily ſee in the ſeraglio's of the 
eaſtern world. There's no earthly 
happineſs like mutual love; the 


more intenſe the one, the great - 


er the other; but love divided 
into various channels or beds, is 
like a river ſerv'd at the ſame 


rate, always leſſen d, ſometimes loſt. 


After all, whether tis unlawful 
by the chriſtian Jaw, is another 
ne : foras ſome things are 
thereby lawful to us, which were 
unlawtul to the Jews, ſo by pari- 
ty of reaſon, ſeveral things law- 
ful to them, may not be 1o to us. 


Q. Whether there is avacuum ? - 


A. In admitting a vacuum; we 
run into very great — 7 
| 7 


| ; ; = 
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vy offering falſe concluſions A. My Lord Bacon has obſerv- 
l. from falſe premiſes. I would ed, that a man is the moſt tick- 
Yy ask our varuwm- maintainers, liſh where the skip is thinneſt, 
mM | Whether God or nature ever did which, as he adds,cauſes a quick - 
or | any thing in vain, either imme er emiſſion of the ſpirits; bun 
e, I diately, or by an accidental con- this cannot be the efficient rea- 
ir ſequence ? they will anſwer in ſon, becauſe another can tickle 
the negative, or run into deep- me where I cannot tickle my 
ch er abſurdities: Wherefore, ta- ſelf; and my skin is no thicker 
Dy king it for -granted, I ask, of when another touches it, than 
le what uſe is a vacuum? or, what when J touch it my ſelf. The 
ce produces it? Their ignorance in certain reaſon is, the abundance 
m the firſt we'll paſs over, and if to of nerves, which are the mini- 
Vs the laſt they fy „Vr a privation' ſters of ſenſation; as for exam 
ly of matter form d by the | mares ple, the palms of the hands, and 
i- of bodies; that alſo is an error: the ſoles of the feet are very ner- 

r materiality can never be the vous. Another reaſon is the 
ſo. |} efficient cauſe of its contrariety, unaccuſtomedneſs of touching 
of vix. nothing. We admit matter thoſe places, as appears in this, 
re to be diviſible and fubdiviſible, That the hand is not ſo tickliſh 
he and ſo on ad i»finirwm, if an in- as the foot, becauſe tis more 
d ſtrument could be made fine e- uſed to it. hr 27305 
es nough for ſeparation, and the Q. Whether 4 confeſſor may di ſ- 
ns eye ſtrengthened to guide that cover ſecrets cqmmitted to him? 
a- BK inftrument to operate on ſuch A. The church of Rome may 
ce ſub-divided particles; but the do what they pleaſe, who can ba 
al motion of none of them, nor pardon'd when they pleaſe; for 
al any thing elſe, can produce a an ill thing not done, and an ill 
e- vacuum; ſor as the air is driven eg ardon'd, are the ſame in 
ly forward by one body's motion, effect. But amongſt perſons that 
ay ſo that wo purſu d by theair are not depriv'd of reaſon and 
he behind: This is evident by the civility, the queſtion ſeems to 


11 motion of a feather, or any bear this anſwer, viz. That un- 
he light matter, which will follow leſs i de matter of treaſon a- 
ts your hand if you ſtrike the air gainſt the ſtate and injury to 
ed near it. Alſo, if you move a our neighbogr, ſuch an one is 
is ſtick in the water, you will ſee a villain in nature, and at once 
ne the water purſue it, as if nature breaks all his bonds of duty 


ft. abhorr'd a vacuum. Now we ar- to heaven, his neighbour, 
ul gue 3 majors, if thick water (or | himſelf. „ 
er air condens d) admits not a va= Q. M bet her miracles are ceas d R 
re MW czam, the air, being much more A. Much of the controverſy 
re {ubrile and refined, cannot; and lies in the definition of a miras 
1 the argument is yet the ſtrong- cle, which I believe not ſo eaſy 
Ne er, if we confider that air may to fix as is commonly imagin'd : . 


8. be contracted, as appears from That which appears to me moſt 
? fſeveral inventions of engines, full is A4 work beyond the ordina- 
Ve air-guns, Oc, | i power of nature, produced by a 
es har is the cauſe of titila - divine agent: the doubt recurs, 
y tion? N "4 How 
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How ſhall we know the agent 


divine? 1 anſwer, by com- 


ring and examining what's 
there 2 done, and the end it 
ropoles, with reaſon and reve- 
JAation. Wd 
Io anſwer the. queſtion ex- 
preſly,I grant tis generall held 
in the affirmative, and the ar- 
gument ſeems very ſtrong, God 
does nothing in vain, nor will 
make any contradiction in na- 
ture, unleſs for ſome weighty 
and even neceſſary reaſon; none 
of which can now be pretended. 
But the truth of the laſt aſſer- 
tion Jam a little doubtful of. A 
warning given to any perſon of 
impending unavoidable 22 
by a dream, ox any thing of that 


nature, comes up to the preſent. 


definition. I know not how to 
anſwer ſeveral undoubted mat- 
ters of fact of that nature, nor 
therefore to affirm the total ceaſ- 
ing of miracles on all occaſions. 


But thus far the forementioned 


argument may hold, that weare 
to expect none ſuch for the con- 
firmation of any ancient do- 


 Qrines, nor to receive any new 


ones becauſe atteſted by ſtrange 
things, but rather ſuſpe& them. 
Q. Whether Alexander or Ju- 


Jus Cæſar were the greater Man 
A. We may do well to conſi- 


der them as Men or Generali. The 
Og conquest 18 that over our 


elves, as to ambition, revenge or 


jove. For ambition they might be 


pretty even; but Cæſar at leaſt 
conceal d the weaknefs of his mind hi 


better than the other; he never 


cry d becauſe he could not conquer 
other wcrlds, nor deſired to be a 


ander on the leaſt pique wou d kill 


his beſt friends; Ceſar very often 


forgave his worſt enemies. As for 


® ax; 
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love, the Grecian by his carriage 
towards Darius's wives and 
daughters, is indeed, worthy of 
eternal hoxour, and ſeems to me 
to deſerve greater trophies than 
for his conquering the world ,—— 
whereas Io Roman has in this 
point but a very indifferent cha- 
racer. Thus for women; but as 
for men, Cæſar, I eſteem much the 
greater conqueror. One fought 
with effeminate Perſians; or at 
worſt, the wild Scythians and In- 
dians, who had very little of the 
art of war ; the other with Gauls, 
and Romans, and even with the 
great Pompey, who had been uſed 
to conquer kings, and from whom 
after ſo hard a rug,he raviſbd the 
empire of the world. On the whole, 
the judgment of other men is and 
will be free, but mine is clearly 
for the latter againſt the farmer. 
I ſhall only add, as Hannibal did 
toScipio, when he askt him whom 
he thought the greateſt Generals 
that ever were? after he had na- 
med Alexander, Ceſar, and him- 
ſelf, being askt what he would 
have ſaid, had heconquer'd Scipio 
too? he replyed, That then he 
ſhould have eſteemed himſelf 
greater than both. I ſay, I ſhall only 
add, that if a certain prince in the 
world now in arms for the li- 
berties of Europe, has but that ſuc- 
ceſs in the enſuing campaign, 
which both his prudence and va- 
lour deſerves, as we ban't much 
reaſon. to doubt it, future ages 
will, without any flattery, think 
m greater than all three together. 
Q. Whether it is lawful for two 
unmarried perſons, each conſenting, 


en to cohabit, &c. ſince marriage was 
Goa in this. For revenge, Alea- 5 ve bh 


a thing ſet up by man? | 
A. Marriage, as to the eſſential 
part of it, was firſt conſtituted in 


paradiſe: and as man was end ued 


wick 
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with reaſon, ſo the external ce- 


remonial parts were firſt left to 
his diſcretion: but when the 
world came to be peopled, and 
overnments fixt, care was taken 

r the eſtabliſhing laws, and 
amongſt the reſt a ſettled publick 
ſolemnization of marriages 
it being a contradiction that go- 
vernment could be happy and at 
peace, without a certain method 


and way was eſtabliſh'd for legi- 


timacy of ſucceſſion in eſtates, 
Cc. Tis true, in the law of God 
we find not the leaſt footſtep of 


any ſet ceremonial nuptials, or 
other marriages, than a continu- 


ated cohabitation, and its conſe- 
quences ; but ſilence is no certain 
argument that there was none; 
thoſe that conſult hiſtory will, 
find it univerſally agreed upon, 
(as if nature diQtated it) that all 
nations had a certain publick 
manner of ſolemnizing their 
marriages. And tho' our emi- 


nent lawyers, lay down no o- 


ther fundamental a& of marri - 
age than bed and board for a le- 


gitimacy of ſucceſſion; yet this 
alters not the nature of politicks, 


nor frees theſe clandeſtine ag- 
greſſors of the civil ends of go- 
vernment, from the ſcandal and 
infamy that a national cuſtom 
charges them with, nor the im- 
piety they are guilty of, by being 


an offence to tender and unſatĩs- 


fied conſciences, which every 
honeſt man would avoid, that has 
learnt this great truth, that no 
man is born for himſelf. 25 

Q. Suppoſe Lazarus had an 


eſtate, and bequeathed it to his 
friends, whether ought he or the 
. legatees to enjoy it after he 


was 
rais d from the dead? . 
A. The queriſt ought to have 


added, whether he meant accor- 


ding to the Jewiſh. or Britiſh 
law, but, we: ſuppoſe he meant 
the laſt. Our learned ciyilians 
diſtinguiſh death into twoſorts, 
viz. a natural and a civil death. 
The firſt everybody knows withe - 
out the advice of counſel, there - 
fore no need to trouble the en- 
quirer with its definition. There 
are ſeveral ſorts of civil deaths, 
or caſes, wherein perſons. may; 
be ſaid to be dead in law; as to. 
titles in eſtates, &c. Yide Cook 
upon Littleton, lib. 2. cap. 12. 

but this ſort of death could no 
ways concern Lazarus, being per- 
ſonally dead, or reputed. ſo :. 


therefore the queſtion is, Whe- 


ther he was deador no ? If dead, 
whether apon. his reviving, he 
had a juſt title to the ſame eſtate” 


he had before his deceaſe? We are 
not without many ſtrange exam» 


ples of perſons that have lain two 


or three days as if they were 


dead, and yet have revived; and 
of others that have been buried 
before they were really dead: to 

give an example would be too 
tedious, and impertinent, ſince 
there is no body almoſt but what 
is ſatisfied in this truth. But as 

to Lazarus his caſe, when our 
Saviour ſpake firſt to his diſci- 


ples about his death, he told em, 


our friend Lazarus ſleepeth, which 
ſeems to import ſomething like 
what we have mentioned, and 
his diſciples themſelyes did not 
underſtand he meant a naturat 
death, as appears by their an- 
ſwer, If he ſleeps be ſhall do wel; 
bur afcerward he told em plain- 
ly, Lazarus is dead, which 1s full 
to the matter in hand, and agrees 
with that ſaying of Martha, By 
this time he ſtinketh, having been 
dead four days. Poſſibly out of 
relpect to the miracle, Lazarus 
might 
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might have his eſtate reſtor d 
him again, but he could not 
claim it by wy title he had ; for 
tho' he was the ſame Lazarus, 
yet his right and intereſt to that 
eſtate which was once his own, 
was founded upon the ſame law 
and terms as the reſt of the Jews, 


- «nd all other mortals hold 


theirs, viz. till death ; and that 
he was dead, we have the war- 
rant of the forecited authorities. 

Q. What is the reaſon that a 
aro A717 being broken at the 
Jef end, flies into duſt? 

A. This tear or drop of glaſs, 
as ſome will have it, is owing to 
the invention of Holland, and 
pat thro” all the uniyerfities of 
Europe, baffling the curioſities of 
the greateſt virtuoſo's and-phi- 

Wers that have ſtudyed the 
nature and violence of its 
fraction. Rabault in his phyſical 
tractate offers the moſt plauſi- 
ble account of it that I can meet 
with ; nor 1s Hobbs filent in his 
eflay upon this wonderful phe- 
nomenon. We ſhall premiſe, as ne- 
ceſſary to. this explanation, the 
cuſtom of glaſs-houſes, that 
thereby we may be better able 
to judge of the nature of vitreal 
bodies. When they have form'd 
their veſſels, they remove them 
For the ſpace of fix hours by lit- 
tle and little from the fire, to the 
diſtance of eight or, ten foot, 


whereby the pores are inſenſibly 


contracted, and the ſpirit or 
more ſubtile matter of fire is by 
degrees exhauſted, when as if the 
veiſel could immediately be re- 
moved into the cold, the ſtrife 
betwixt the igneous matter with 
the colder element generally 
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cauſes an immediate fraction of 
the veſſel, eſpecially if the body 
of heat is ſo great as to be near an 
equal match with that of cold; 
bur where it 15 little, it has not 
that effect, as in the inſtance of 
this drop made by falling from 
molten hot. glaſs into a veſſel of 
water: this binds up the fire, 
cloſes the porouſneſs of the ſu- 

mg and reduces 1t to be ſo 
rittle, that nothing can be ſaid 
to be more, even to the next de- 
= of a voluntary breaking a- 
under. The reaſon why it ap- 
ears ſo full of bubbles and pores 
n the thickeſt part of it, 1s be- 


cauſe the heat carries the longeſt - - 


there, the nature of which is to 
bubble up and dilate liquid bo- 
dies: Now being thus brittle as 
above mentipned, it follows, 
that the motion caus'd by break- 
ing the ſmaller end of the drop, 
ſets on work thoſe igneous par- 
ticles which were unnaturally 
pent up in the bubbles or hollow. - 
parts of the body, which now 
exerts with ſo great a violence, 
that activity which the water 
hindred and bound np as in a 
priſon. Beſides, I might have 
added the incredible motion and 
force thar the breaking rhe ſmall 
end has upon the whole body, as 


appears by ſtriking a tobacco- 


pipe (which is nor ſo brittle). 
where the force and violence of 
the ſtroke equally affects the 
whole pipe in the ſame moment, 
and uſually cauſes a fracture in 
another place, ſooner than 
where the ſtroke fell : for fur- 
ther ſatisfaction, conſult the 
opinion of the royal ſociety in' 
this matter. N 
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Q. O who can fly from that his heart doth feel? 
What change of place can change implanted pain 
Removing moves no hardneſs from the ſteel, N 
Sick hearts that ſhift no fits, ſbift room in vain : 
In vain I go to Chelſea's purer air, me 
From London's noiſe, to quench this ardent flam 
And reſt my ſpirits, almoſt worn out with care, 
en ſhe's the cauſe, all places are the ſame. 
Still her idea repreſents its charms : 
Omnipotent as well by day as night: 
Continually freſb fear my ſoul alarms * 
As well in darkneſs as the brighteſt light. 
If I ſay, Tuſb, Tl find out one morg fair, 
Who ſhall poſſeſs my true and conflant love; 
All my endeavours prove tormenting care, 
None in the world but ſhe my heart can move, 
As the leſs perfect light of Luna : rays 
Suffers eclipſe when brighter Sol appears; 


So other beauties loſe their charming aas? 2 


When ſhe is there, or her Voice ſtrites my ears. 
Since no ſuperior nor equal then cd 
She hath, ſince fil my raging flames endure, 
Shall I return a priſoner back again, | 
And if it pleaſe her, die without a cure? 
But if your wiſdom thinks this too ſevere, | 
Tell me what method then I ought to uſe, . 
To live free from a lover's care and fear, 3 

When I ſlight her who doth my love refuſe? 5 

A4. Why will miſtaken man till ſearch in vain, 

For what twou' d only be his loſs to gain? 
Whirlpools and wrecks he all around 2 ſee, 
Why will he ſtill a bold advent'rer be? 

Thoſe Horace juſtly blames, whom hopes of gain 
Firſt taught to truſt the wild perfidious main; 
Yet madder thoſe, who on that ocean rove, 

That direful gulf where reigns the Syren love: 
Still madder they, by fruitleſs art giy'n o'er 
_— the cure of yerſe or hellebore, 

Who once eſcap'd, are yet eſcap'd in vain, 

.To their-lov'd gaol return, and hug their chain. 
What ftrange enchanted cups theſe Circes give, 
We cannot with em nor without em live? 

If all advice for lovers i'n't too late, 

See the ſad wrecks around, and ſhun their fate. 
Keep out of ſight of love, or you're undone, 
Tis Scylla and Charybdis both in one. 

O keep far off from that unhappy ſtrand, 
Where tho' the ſhores look fair, tis death to land. 
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22 uth and innocence do prove | 4 0 
Weak guards againſt the force of Love, \ 1 
Inſtead of keeping, have betray 4 Y 
. The heart of a poor am rous maid not 
To one who ridicules Lowe's power, gf. art 
Says tis beneath him to-adore | 'Y #4 
A God that lurks in womens eyes. toc 
O tell me how I may ſurprize y yt on] 
His roving ſoul, and fix his mind | | Anc 
On Love, and make him ſoft and kind? wh 
A. Cupid like Proteus (ouf upon him R wh 
Ne'er throw away good nature on him) Th 
Ne'er good for any thing was found | 1s 
Unleſs faſt manacled and baund : ne 
*Tis a moſt diſingenuous creature, f uit 
The god's of a true ſpaniel nature, chi 
Kick im, the cur will prove complying, tw 
But fear him, he's an arrand lyon. a 7 
This ſad experience proves too true, | | dis 
So you ſerve us, ſo we ſerve you. — pain tl Ol 
Q. Say, Athens ſons, profoundly si 5 | cr 
In problems hard and tough, pl 
Why is one half o my beef well boyPd, | a | 
T other wot half enough? | 06S. 1 10 
To which problemptical gent lewoman we return'd this re : 
A. Your beef half — comes out o'th' pot. d 2 
(For rhyme we wiſh ye half thirottled) | | — 
Becauſe the water covers it not, | 3 10 
Nor is t preſs'd down by th potlid. (a) Elix. Bates | 8 

But not being yet ſatisfied, ſhe has thus a ſecond time accofted us ſt 
by way of rejoynder to our anſwer. _—_ 
Q. Moſt learned firs, in your late Mercury | be 
Tou ſpoke that which was falſe indeed, truly; 3 b, 
Tou ſaid, half of my beef benl d did ſhow, | gr 
he reſt above water ſeem juſt raw: . 17 
Now give me leave to inform you bet ter, ; 
The half above was boy d by th' ſteam 0 th' water: & + 
Ho can it then ever be truly ſaid | x 


That you are wiſe, being taught by a cookmaid ? (a) Doroth Potlid. | 
4. Thou he-cookmaid, with pen and eee 175 

Still ſhall thy wir boyl on? {till wilt thou plague us? by 
Ne'er fatisfy'd with reaſon or authority: bk 

Have at ye then once more, good Mr. Dorothy: 

If ſteam alone wou'd boyl beef fit to eat, 

Thy own bright phyz long ſince had been good meat. 

Ihen for the preſs henceforth no more be itching 

But prithee, honeſt Potlid, mind thy kitchin. : 


, (a) I never goed when folks change their names, 


Q. Whether 


' Q. Whether judicial aftrology 
is lawful ? X. 4 | ev. 
A. Among all ſciences I know 
not ofany one ſo ridiculous; the 
art being 4 ſuperſtructure upon 
falſe foundations. The whole is 
too much to treat on here, I will 
only expoſe the ground-work, 
and leave the world to judge 
what that building muſt be, 
which is ere&ed on ſuch ſtuff — 
The firſt buſineſs of the efrelogert 
is to take the poſition of: the pla- 
nets, examine their aſpe#s, dig- 
nities, debilities, &c. An aſpe is 
the difference of degrees be- 
tween ſuch and ſuch planets, as 
a Trine, Quartile, Sextile, &rc. A 


dignity or dehility (according to 


Oliganus) is the increaſe or de- 
creaſe of the innate virtue of the 
planet by being in ſuch or ſuch 
a ſign of the Zodiac, beſides, re- 
trogradation, ſtation, direction, 
have their dignities and debili- 
ties aſſign d em, & c. too tedious 
to repeat. But by the way, why 
ſhould a ſtation be charged wir] 

two debilities, whereas in reaſon 
it ought to have dignities, being 
ſtronger in influence (if any) by 
its fixing? Why ſhould a Caximi 
be five tortitudes, and yet com- 
buſtion, which is nearer the ſun, 
and by conſequence of a greater 
influence (if any) have five de- 
bilities ? and how ſhould a Seæ- 


tile and Trine be good, and a 


Quartile, which is between both, 
and farther from an oppoſition 


than a Trine, be bad? Again, 


Saturn, Jupiter and Mars, from 
their conjunction of the ſun to 
their oppoſition, have two forti- 
rudes, and from their oppoſition 
to their conjunction have two 
debilities: and yet in the great 
ſemi- circle that carries from op- 
poſition to conjunction, they 
re far nearer the ſun, and there · 
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fore( if at any time) much ſtrong- 
er than in the beginning of that 
ſemi- circle that leads from their 
conjun&ton to their oppoſition. 
Again, Mars is hot becauſe 
*tis red, Saturn cold becauſe 
pale, c. Now tis demonſtrable 
that ſtars are opake and dark 
bodies, only they borrow their 
light from the refle&ion of 'the 
ſun's beams upon the earth, and 
are probably as cold as the earth 
itſelf ; it being remarkable that 
the greateſt froſts happen when 
the sky appears the moſt ſtarry; 
all which ſuppoſitions want 
reaſon, as much as they da de- 
monſtration. —But to ruin the 
whole body of aſtrology at once, we 
aſſert, that there is no real 
Zodiac in heaven, or, if ye will, 
no heaven for ſuch a Zodiac, 
where theſe impoſtors would 
have houſes tenantablz by trigonsy 
triplicities, e: Tis an old. 
error of Ptolomy and his fol- 
lowers, who, notwithſtanding 
the true ſyſtem of the world, 
and the motion of the earth, in 
which is ſolv'd the anticipation 
of the equinoxes, have framd 
an heayenaboveCelu Stellatum,, 
and a Zodiac thar did not:receds 
from eaſt to we as the ſtarry 
zodiac does, which ſome of the 
moſt learned aſtrologers are ſo 
ingenuous as to confeſs. Where- 
upon it appears that all the noiſe, 
of exaltation, triplicity, trigons, 
afpects, & c. are a fardel of; 
gibberiſh nullities, inveared on 
purpoſe to abuſe rhe credulity 
of children and fools, q, 

Q. What ſort of creatures the 
World in the Moon may be ſup- 
poſed to be inhabited by ? Whether 
they are governed by revealed laws 
as we are, and whether they haue 
bodies like ours, aud what ſort. of; 

e | nouri ſh- 
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' nouriſhment or life they haue? 
A. We won't be ſo uncivil to 
the gentleman, who ſends this 
queſtion, as to call him a luna- 
tick one, as ſome of the fathers 
do that upon which the old con- 
troverſy about Eaſter depended. 
All we ſhall ſay is, that the que- 
ſtion makes a little too much 
haſte, and ſuppoſes on faſter than 
any probability can follow it. In- 
deed we muſt take leave to ſay 
that the matter will hardly bear 
a grave anſwer, fince we have 
not ſo much as one foor#ep of ei- 
ther experience or reaſon to 
guide us therein, and we don't 
pretend to revelation. Whether 
the moon be a world or no, like 
ours, all our teleſcopes cannot 
yet give us any tolerable certain» 
ty. We ſee, indeed, ſpots upon the 
Face of ir, ſome tranſient, others 
rmanent,. but can make litrle 
of em; thus far perhaps we may 
$0, and I'd be unwilling to yen- 
cure a ftep farther, becauſe tis 
an eaſie matter to Fumble in the 
dark, —— That 1 Sepomn 
to us, it may be habitable, ſince 


the ſbades and light, &c. wou'd 


. tis a ſolid body, per- 
aps in it ſelf opacous too; nor 
have we any reaſon to think it 
ſhould have ſo much as any light 
of its own ; not an igneous or lu 
minous orb as the ſun is, becauſe 
we can't find the leaſt ſenſible 
heat proceeding from its rays, 
tho' both ſhining in their own 
full yigour, and contracted in a 
„ ; Whereas we have 
ſeen glaſſes made of that exqui- 
ſite perfection as to gather the 
ſcattered rays of the ſun at a north 
window in a dark day when its 
body was clouded, ſo as to give a 
ſenſible warmth. —— Habitable 
Therefore we deny not but it 


may be, but what ſort of i- 
bitants dwell there, what their 
knowledge, laws, cuſtoms and 
manner — life, we _ it no 
t difgrace to confeſs our i 
— in, and believe no uw 
can reſolve. the Nue#7F, unleſs 
he'll pleaſe to conſult Doming 
Gonzales, or Bergerac s true 
hiſtory of thoſe regions, where 


he may meet with a very ſatis- 
factory account as to all the 


points in queſtion: 
| Q. Where was the land of 
Nod ? &c. | 
4. This queſtion has been 
ſent in twice or chrice, by ſome 
perſons. who ſeem to think 
themſelves very witty, and their 
obje ions unanſwerable. But a 
thouſand things which ar firſt 
ſight appear much more difficult 
than theſe, are blown off at the 
firſt thought. In anſwer to this 
what if we ſhou'd ſay the-land 


of Nod was ne where, or every 


where, — twould ſerve well e- 


nough to puzzls thoſe who pre- 
tend to do as much by others. 
It may be an appeZative only, ſig · 


ifying a wandring and vaga- 


nd fort of life, as ſome of the 
eateſt commentators explain 
it. But if it be a proper name, 
we may be moſt likely to find it 
there where we find the city 
Enoch, ſoon after built by Cain. 
Now this city being the firſt city 
in the world, the name, ſituati- 
on, and memory of it might 
very eaſily be preſerved by Noah 
and his ſons after the flood, and 
tlie country thereabouts in after 
ages be called by that name. Ac- 
cordingly we find the Henochians 
in ſeveral places in the earlieft 
ages about Pontus, Colchis, Ux, 
eaſt of Eden, as this land is de- 
icribed, where if a determin'd 
place, 
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place, we ſhall fix the larid of 
Ned, tilt we ſee any reafon to 
r 
As for Caix's going from the 
33 of the Lord, it may 
irly 2 be interpreted 
his ws, br 's l - 
I ence by his ſing;; This 
the mgm vet fy ingenious 
gentleman thinks the tenſe of 
the words'; but wichal reſpe& 
due to ſo great a man, there's 


more probable, namely, That 
he only was remoyed from the 
publick ſervice of God, then ex- 
erciſed in his father Adam fa- 
my; Both ſenſes are ſafe, let 
the impartial reader chuſe which 
he likes beſt. 8 
Q. Where extinguiſb' d fre 
goes ? . ELL f3 It 


titious parts of It falls down to 
the earth, and the more ſubtle 
and pure mounts up to its ele- 
ment; the reaſon why we cah- 
not ſee it ſo ſdon as ever its 
nouriſhment and combuſtible 
matter is taken from it, is "ay 
ſatisfactorily anſwered, Jul. Scal. 
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perſpicuum, niſi conden ſetur eſt 
ad ęgſor, . quia viſum non termi- 
nate; that is, a Diaphonous or 
tranſparent body, except it be 
condens d (as fire is when tis 
nouriſh'd with matter) is not 
„„ 
Q. Whether there's any ſuch 
thing as true friendſhip in the 
world, and wherein it conſiſts ? 

A. I look upon this as one of 
the moſt difficult queſtions yet 
propos'd, though 'tis worded a 
little prepoſterouſly. — We 
ſhall therefore invert the order 
of ic, and then endeavour to give 
it ſatisfu gion. In order to 


. ou 
. — 


another, which," to us, ſeems 


A. The more 77 5 excremen- 


Excer, 9. viz. mT dJagagss five. 
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which, let us firſt enquire inte 


the notion thereof, or find out 


herein it conſiſts. In the de- 
cription whereof we'd avoid 
two extreams, one the explain- 
ing it by terms more dark than 
the thing itſelf, as an unaccount- 
able, I know-nor-what ſympathy 
whereinto ſome will relle its 
the other tying our ſelves to the 
ſtrick rigid definitions that the 
philoſophers give us of it, ho 
make vertue to much of its ef- 
ſence, that none can, cording 
to them, be friends beſides goo 
men; which ſeems too fine aid 
narrow a notion, and contra- 
dicted oy our common experis 
ence, which often enough pre- 
ſents us with inſtances of the 
higheſt faith, generoſity and 
kindneſs towards each other, in 
thoſe who are of a far different 
„„ - So 
Tube deſcription then, which 
we rather chuſe of friendſhip, 
is, . tis an inti "oy 1 
of minds between two perſons, foun - 
2 either on ſimi . benefits 
and produtti ue of the moſt noble ai 
erous ations. $4 Ag; 
Tis an union of minds: ] A 
thing eaſily. enough underſtood, 
though hard to explain; every 
one knows it when he feels it, 
and for this we may appeal to 
every one who has it. + Bat tis 
Ty a wnion of body, that it con- 
8 


* 


ſts not in kind expreſſions and 
reat proteſtations, we have as 
much certainty of, as that thers 


— 


are thouſands married who are not 
friends, and ten thouſand will 


compliment you very hand- 
ſomely, who at the ſame time, if 
they had a handſome opportu- 
nĩty, would cut your throat. 


It muſt be of two perſons on 1 
Twill be readily granted tha 
C | many 


2 


many perſons may behavethem- 
ſelves Friendly towards each o- 


* 
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Laſtly, Tr produBive ef the 
moſt noble and generous actions: ] 


ther, and ſo L. laid to have a ſort That's the effect and end of it 
of partial friendſbip. But yet ſtill *norhing is a enen 


one thing is certain, as was urg d 
formely in the caſe of polygamy, 
that the more ſbarers there are 
in a heart, the ſmaller muſt the 
parts be which every one poſſeſ- 
ſes. But we ſpeak here of Find. 
ſhip in its height and vigour, not 
ſo dilute and weak as what we 
find in common converſe, or or- 
dinary acquaintance, and there- 
fore it admits of no more than 
two at once as the ſubject of it 
for in any other circumſtances 
the union could not be ſo ſtri& 
and intimate as the definition 
here, and the natureof the thing 
itſelf requires. 5 
It muſt be founded either on 
mutual fimilitude or benefits: 1 
The only reaſons and ſeeds o 
friendſhip. On ſimilitude, for 
no man loves, at leaſt intenſely, 
what is unlike him, though 
ſometimes perhaps he may ho- 
nour it; A this ſimilitude may 
effect, without diſtin& reflection 
thereon, tho' generally we ob- 
ſerve ſomething alike in thoſe 
we make our friends, either-in 
body, circumſtances, humour,or 
manner of life. Tho' after all, 
I think benefits are the foundati- 


on of many more friendſhips cal 


than the other. unleſs we H chuſe 
to ſay that a man principally and 
uſually confers benefits where he 
finds ſome likeneſs or congruity 
to himſelf. Expect not ſuch a 
thing as a perfelly diſintereſted 
friendſhip in the world; tis im- 
poſſible, tis ridiculous ; nay, I 
8 whether the Angels 
themſelves wou'd love one ano- 
ther,were it not for the pleaſure 
hey find in ſo doing. © 


on or greater nonſenſe, . a 
barren 3 — Tis the 
moſt, reſtleſs thing in the world, 
and Joſt contrary to its oppo- 
ſites, hatred or envy, which are 
never pleas'd, but when doing 
miſchief; this is never well ſa- 
risfied but while tis doing of 
good, and conferring of benefits 
-----and thoſe of the higheſt na- 


cure. A poor man may be really as 


magnanimous as a Creſxs- or a 


Ceſar, and no benefit, in the 
world is like counſel, comfort, 
ſymparhizing with ſorxow or 
joy, which are in the power of 
all men to diſpoſe of where they 
ſee cow nent. 

Thus have we endeavour d to 
give a rude kind of sketch, or 
ſome few out · lines of this noble 
vertue. If now we are ask d, 
Whether there be anyſuch ching 
in the world? we anf wer, There 
may be, becauſe the notion on't 
is not impoſſible; but where it 


aATualh is, we won't pretend to 


diſcover. by = 
Q Why may there not be inven- 

ted a perpetual mation? © 
A. Archimedes, that indefati- 
gable inquirer into mathemati - 
ſpeculation, having this 
queſtion propos d unto him, viz. 
Whether he could remove the globe 
of this N ? he made 1 ane 
wer, That if the propoſer could 
find another baſic to 4 feot of 
his engine upon, he would undertałe 
to remove it. In like manner we 
lay, Find us bodies or matter that 
are qualiſi:d for a perpetual motion, 
and we'll undertake the affirmative 
of the queſtian. But if upon a, par- 
ticular ſearch of every nit 


* 


al particle of the creation, we 
find nothing but vat is ſubj 
ro 
time deſtroys nothing, but, by 
motion and antipach! I | 
ture) then ĩt follows, that the in- 
poſſibility of perpetual duration, ne- 
ceſſitates the impoſſibility of a per- 
petual motion. | 1 
Q. What is to be thought of the 
tranſ[migration of ſouls? _ 
The notion that we have of 
it is, that the great propagators 
of that doctrine, as Plato, Pytha- 
e taught ĩt (not 
ecauſe they believed It, but) to 
ſtir up: their auditors to a deſire 
of great and vertuous actions, 
by teling them if in habirs of 
vertue their children ſhould be 
born, the ſouls of the greateſt 
heroes would chuſe them as pro- 
per manſions for their actuation, 
and ſo on the contrary; but it ap · 
pears ſo ridiculous a doctrine to 
any thinking perſons, that tis 
ſcarce. worth the confutation; 
however for the inquirer's ſake 
(who. perbaps may think he has 
got the ſoul of Empedocles) I will 
throw away one argument to 
proſelyte him, vix. In a tranſ- 
migration of one ſoul in and our 


of ſevetal bodies, which of all 


theſe bodies muſt the ſoul be 
joyned to at the day of judg- 
ment? And if it has ated ſome 
that have been wicked, and ſome 
good, how can it juſtly undergo 
one ſentence 7 ee 

Q. Where was paradiſe? 

A. If we find the rivers, ſome 
or all, the ſituation, the very 
name Eden — we ſhall go very 
far toward the diſcovery of the 
place itſelf. Fot nor ſo much 
as to mention the whimſies of 
- thoſe who place ir in the middle 
region of the air, in the moon, 


or where cheir own giddy fancy 
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jes in na- 


1 
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pleaſes, the incomparable Sir 


je&t Valter Raleigh, one of the 


a by flux of time, for g 


reateſt ornaments thegentry of 
England ever had, has erde leſs 
than demonſtrated to us that tis 
in ria, in a pleaſant iſland 
made by the river Jygris. This 
place is eaſtward of the wilder 
neſs, where Moſes may be ſup- 
poſed to write his hiſtory. "Tis 
in a country called Eden (and tis 
the garden of Eden, ſo ſays Moſes, 
eaſtward in Eden.) This place is 
near two of the rivers mentions 
ed in the ſcriptute : Euphrates 
and Tygris, all grant to be Perath 
and Hiddikel, and theſe are joyn- 
ed by this iſle, and afcerwards 
divided. For the other two 
rivers we are thus directed to 
em, one compaſſes Havila, the 
other Chus, both are near this 
iſland. We have ſomething like 
P;ſon in the river call'd Paſi-Ty- 
gris, and another near rhe ſame 


that circles Chus or Ethiopia, 


which therefore may well. be 
ſuppoſed to be Gihon. If there's 
no abſ pelliey in allthis, and ma- 
ny in any other hypotheſis, what 
we have here advanced is like to 
ſtand till ſome other adyances a 
better. 3 

. Whether monſters are endued 
with a rational ſoul? - 

A. The word monſter is too 
general a ſignification,and ought 
to have been diſtingui{h'd, whe- 
ther by monſter, the propoſer 
means a monſtrous product from 
a natural generation, as when 
two of a kind, as man and wo- 
man, two monkeys, e. pro- 
duce ſomething of the ſame tpe- 
cies, yet with leſs or more limbs, 


ot & commixrure of both ſexes 


oe 1 have ſeen an hermaphto- 
ite monkey) or when two crea- 
tutes of different ſpecies gene- 

" COF*. rate 


44 
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rate a third betwixt both, as a 
man with ſome other creature, 
or a dog with a fox, &. But be- 
cauſe of the word rational, we 
muſt 2 humanity concern- 
ed in the generation, and then 
the queſtion is limitted to one 
of theſe, a monſter in humanity, 
or a monſter partly human, and 

artly brute. One anſwer will 

erve for both; which is this, 
As fire is known by the qualit 
of hear, ſo a rational ſoul is di- 
ſtinguiſhable by its actions; if the 
monſter can number, diſcourſe 
in queſtions and anſwers, e. 
(which no creature can be 
taught but what has the habit 
andi act of ratiocination) it fol- 
lows, that ſuch a monſter has a 
rational foul, and ſhall be ac- 
countable in the day of judg- 
ment for its ations. e. 

Q. Where are ſwallows in the 
'winter time, and how live they for 
_ thoſe ſixth months? 

A. We are informed in hiſto- 
ry, that as they feel our region 

to grow colder, they follow the 
heat, and viſit the ſouthern 
countries, which are more mode- 
rate in the winter time; juſt as 
beaſts and other creatures in 
Greenland, for the generality, 
follow the light, to avoid the 
ſolitude of that long and tedious 
night: But as ſome of theſe by 
e, lameneſs, or accident, tarry 
behind, and are ſtarv'd, or are 
made an unnatural prey to one 
another; ſo thoſe ſwallows that 
tarry behind, perhaps from the 
ſame cauſes, retreat to ruinous 
buildings, and ſubterraneous ca- 
verns, where the cold makes 'em 
ſenſeleſs and void of all appear- 
ance of life, as I have try d by 
pricking and diſmembring em 
Without any ſenſe of pain; and 
if they are really dead, as I am 
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fatisfled they are, they have no 
need of ſuſtenance to maintain 
what is nor, I mean life. I re- 


member the royal ſociety give 


an inſtance of a great clufter of 
ſwallows that were found in a 
ond of water, that were joyn'd 
together, holding one ano qe 
the legs, wings and bills, a 
the ſociety concludes that they 
came there bya voluntary choice 
of that element; it looks impro- 
bable how they ſhould find one 
another under water, or be all 
in a mind to fall together ; I 
ſhould rather ſuppoſe that the 
crept into fome hollow bank 
near the water, which broke and 
fell in with em. If it be ask'd, 
How they can revive again? I 
anſwer, The matter of fact has 
been prov'd, not only in them, 
but cuckoes. And tho' I give no 
great credit to what Pliny ſays, 
that the heat of the ſun does 
form creatures in Ægypt out of 
the very mud ; yet I doubt not 
but that the fun meeting with 
organs already capacitated for 
animation, together with ſome 


other natural cauſe, may revive 


ſwallows, and the rather, be- 
cauſe by my own experiment I 
know that flies that have been 
drowned two or three days may. 
be brought to life by the heat of 
the ſun, or the application of 
warm aſhes. © | ag Bits: 
Q. Whence the wind has its 
force, and the reaſon of its changes ?' 
A. From ſeveral cauſes ; the 
firſt may poſſibly be the motion 
of the elementary bodies, as the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars. The vio 
lence of whoſe motion (bein 
alſo ſuch great bodies) muff 
needs cauſe a great agitation of 


the winds : Tt it be objected, 


That thoſe Bodies moying one 


Way, 


- 


a« 
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winds; we anſwer, 


ſhould have always after. 

tis a miſ- 
take, for ſome move obliquely, 
and ſome retrograde; beſides the 
diverſity. of exhalations and 
clouds cauſe rcuſſions and 


es, by hindring the courſe 


. of the winds. Again, clouds 


themſelves when they break in- 
to ſhowers, - diſperſe the winds 
by falling down, as is eyident 
by the obſervatiòn of ſudden 
winds before rain. ty ag 

Q. Whether Cambridge or Ox- 
ford is the ancienter uni verſity? 

A. Oxford, by 241 years. 

Q. What is the cau 55 of thunder, 
and what ig it? * 

A. Thunder is generated thus; 
The heat of the ſun cauſes an 
aſcenſion of two ſorts of exhala- 
tions, the one of water, the 
other of the more humid and 
liquid parts of the earth, as the 
juice of trees, plants, herbs 
manured fields, and ſuch like all 
which have a natural ſalt, or a 
ſpirituous ſort of ſulphur, which 
meeting — — coagulate, and 
are of an inflammable nature, as 


appears when they meet with 


ee matter to ſet them on 
re, either by ſympathy or anti- 
pathy, for fire will produce fire 
naturally: or fire may be cauſed 
by violent motion and rarificati- 
on of the air, as when a flint and 
ſteel arè ſmote together. Now 
tis confeſſed by all naturaliſts, 
that heat and cold have the 
ſame effect in many caſes; to 
mention one, heat thins and 
rari fies the air; or, to ſpeak pro- 
perly, is air rariſed; and ſo does 
extremity of cold, for cold is 
but a privation of heat, and is 
no part of the creation, and the 
deſtruQion or change of its na- 
ture terminates again in heat. 
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way, viz. towards the weft, we 


This being premiſed, it follows, 
that cold which lies in the mid- 
dle region of rhe air, meeting 
with its oppoſite igneous exha- 
lations, by a kind of an antipe- 
rĩſtaſis, the exhalation is kindled, 
and the violent ſtrife is the cauſe 
of that noiſe we call thunder- 
claps. If we be askt, Why a 
thunder-bolt is formed like a 
pear ? (as they haye been often 
found z) we anſwer,” Tis natural 
they ſhould have that ſhape, for 
any thing that is liquid, before 
its condenſation, falls in drops, 
ſome bigger, and ſome leſſer, but 
all drops juſt as they fall, appear 
bottled and ſhaped like a pear ; - 
ſo theſe bituminous, liquid ex- 
halations, as they are melted by 
the extremity of heat, falling (cr 
rather with violence thrown) 
through the air, become hard. 
That they are compos d of a ſul- 
phurous matter, is evident in 
this, that where a thunder- bolt 

falls, there is a ſtrong ſmell of 
ſulphur or brimſtone. | 
. Q. What are the clouds, and 

where, when the air is clear? 
A. The clouds are of two forts; 
one an exhalation of water, the 
other of a more terreſtrial mat- 
ter, as we have already mention- 

ed: but where ſuch are, when 
the air is clear, ſeems a little 
greater difficulty, tho' not an 
impoſibility to reſolve : ſup- 
pote then a room, thro' which 
there are ſome chinks for the 
rays of the ſun to enter, if you 
look upon thole rays, you may 
plainly diſcern the innumerable 
atoms which dance in the air, 
bur if you go out to look for 
them inthe air, where the whole 
body of the ſun has its effect, 
there's not an atom to be ſeen, 
though there are atoms there 
C3 allo; 
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alſo ; from this inſtance it ap- 
pears that the trueſt repreſenta- 
tion of light, is when a darker 
body is by; for no man can judge 
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whether they have true reaſon; and 
how they differ from that of man ? 

A. Theſe queſtions, though 
propos'd diftin&ly, and, as ap- 


of light without darkneſs, nor K by different perſons, are 


of motion without ſomething 
fixt, G cont#a; now the clouds 
being rarify'd through an ex- 
ceſſive heat, or drawn up a great 
diſtance from the earth, are 
inviſible to us, and appear like 
air through the abundance of 
light, without commixture of 
darkneſs, which proportionably 
contracts our optick nerves ; 
this is evident, for after the 
cleareſt and hotteſt day, when 
the element begins to be a little 
darkned, through the 1 
ing night, the clouds become 
viſible; and we ſee what too 
much light debarred before. 

Q. Whether there were any men 
before Adam? 

A. I lock upon this queſtion to 
be as ſenſible as, Whether there 
is any number before an unite ? 
The firſt admits of no for- 
mer. If we believe there was 
ever ſuch a man as Adam, we 
muſt believe the reſt of the hĩ- 
ſtory, that he was the father 0 


all living, and made the laſt day 

of the creation; and that the 

creation of all viſible things, the 

heavenly as well as earthly bo- 

dies, educed out of chaos or the 
firſt mat ter. So that there could 
be neither man, nor ſo much as 
a place, for him or any other ma- 

terial being, matter itſelf, that we 

know of, being not io much as 

then made. But whether or no 
there might not be more worlds 
before this, I ſhan't determine, 
tho tis certain, even to a demon- 
ſtration, that if there were ſuch 
worlds, they cou'd not be erernal. 
Q. What are the ſouls of brutes ? 

+ 1 


ere put together, becauſe of 
their near depending on each 


other, as all of em on that graud 


difficulty which we endeavoured 
to ſolve concerning the ſoul of 
man. * | 

In anſwer. to the firſt branch. 
We are unwEling to allow the 
ſoul of a brute an. immaterial ſub- 
ſtance, both becauſe we thereby 
ſhall give up a great argument 
for the immortality of our own 
ſouls, and becauſe it's highly un- 
philoſophical ro introduce any 
ſuperior order of beings where we 
can ſolve all by the known pow- 
ers of an #nferior one; or at leaſt, 


by the primary and remote influ- 


ence, not immediate action of 
what is ſuperior, in giving ſuch 
fn and powers to any thing as 
y its oven nature it appears ca- 
able _ _ though ir muſt 
own'd there appears ſignatures 
ſufficiently legible of —— wiſ- 
dom in the actions even of brute 


F creatures, yet there are none of 


thoſe actions that we know of 
(and of ſuch only we are to diſ- 
prey whereof matter is not ca- 
8 | 47 

Weafhrm then, with that phi- 
loſophical liberty which reaſon 
requires we grant to all others, 
that the ſouls of brutes, or the 
principle of ſenſation and ope- 
ration within them, are only the 
fmeſt particles of matter, endued 


with a brick motion, therefore a 


fort of fire, which is the immedi- 
ate original of their vegetive 

and ſenſible operations. 
They can't have true reaſon, 
becauſe they have not, that _ 
4 be 


* 


7 1 a. Mt. 
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be prov'd (and the world is not 
in an humour to give more) either 
any proper refle#ion, or at leaſt 


any conſciouſneſs of ſuch reſſectim. 


A zlaſs has an image repreſented, 
and if another glaſs is placed be- 
fore it, very prettily 2 leſs 
and leſs from one to the other; 
but this the glaſs knows nothing 
of, no more does the brute that 
we either go or can diſcover by 
his actions. Er | 
Inftin# is not Reaſon. Brutes 
have one, not tother. Tis no 
puzling term, but a real diſtin& 
power given to a creature by the 
firſt cauſe to preſerve its own 
being, and (in brutes) to be ſer- 
viceable to mankind ; whereof 
that creatur: is not conſcious. Man 
has ſomething of the ſame na- 
ture, chilaren ſtir their eyes, and 
perform many other like actions 
from this iaſtinct, not reaſon. Even 
plants have it in their ſympathies 
and ant ipathi es, the ſenſitive more 
eminently, yet none ſays they 
have reaſon. i 3s Dua! 
A -brute's ſoul differs from a 
man's, juſt as much as a man's 
from a brute's, and how much 
that is, any may ſee who ll turn 
to the queſtion concerning the 
ſoul of man. . Ha 
Q How 4 man ſball know when 
he dreams, or is really awake? 
A. Some 2 men have puz - 
led this queſtion to that degree, 
that it mayn't be altogether un- 
worthy an anſwer. The ingeni- 
ous Deſcartes in his meditations 
even where he is Jaying his firſt 
principles to be the ground-work 
of all his future philoſophy, 
carries the difficulty very high--- 
According to his obſervation and 
common experience, We grant 
that the fancy produces many 


ined many 
{range eſtects, in ſome perſons of 
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a warm imagination,and that ſo 
lively, that unleſs they had rea- 


ſon to aſſiſt, tis impoſſible when 


aſleep, and in a dream, to know 
we are ſo; but on the other fide, 
all men. may know when they 
are net aficep, unleſs they dream 
waking. I know I ſee, by ſeeing and 
refleting upon it; in the ſame 
manner here ---- The actions of 
mind and bod in a dream are con- 
fuſed and diſturbed ; or if regu- 
lar for a while, cannot be arbi- 
trarily protracted to what length 
a man pleaſes. In a word, bis 
fancy then ſeems to have com- 
mand of his reaſen, as when wak- 
ing his reaſ en of his fancy. If this 
won't ſatisfy the queriſt, but 
he's reſolved ſtill ro make new 
ebjeJions, Jet him till belieye; if 
he pleaſe, that he's in a dream, 
bur give us leave not to dream 
any longer with him 
Q. Whether there may be an im- 
tial and true hiſtory in the 


world ? (Sacred Writ excepted.) 


A. With all due reverence to 
my lord Verulam, who for ſome 
reaſons which we ſhall conſidec 
by and by, affirmed, That he 
believed as little the hiſtories of 
the time paſt, as he did thepro- 

hecies of the time to come, we 
mall endeavour to prove the 
affirmative. That great man was 
wont to ** that write the 
actions of their own age, are 
forced to favour the upper par- 
ty, under penalty of theix works 
ſeeing any other light than that 
of the flames, and thoſe that 
write the hiſtory of farmer ages, 
muſt needs be ignorant af ſeveral 
accidents that would circum- 
mantĩate the action into good or 
bad, and muſt take all upon tra- 
dition, and ſo negeſſarily loſe ri: 
gid truth. Tboſe that write the 
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lives of ſingle men, muſt needs 
be either panegyritts or calum- 


niators; their deſign being to 


cut out eithera pattern of vertue 
or vice, without the faults at- 
tending the vertuous, or good 


actions of rhe vicious. As to the 


hiſtory of times and ages, we 
may expect an impartial account 
by means of a ſudden revolution 
of ſtate, when the hiſtorian that 
knew and durſt not ſpeak the 
truth, is yer ſurviving and has 
his protection in ſpeaking the 
truth; ſo tis alſo of —— 
erſons, which, notwithſtanding 

is lordſhip's concluſion, have 
had the fair dealing of both their 
vertues and vices impartially ſet 
Forth : but we have yet a more 
certain way to come by truth; 
for the hiſtory of England, read 
the French and Dutch hiſtorians, 
and compare em both with our 
own, and then we can't poſſibly 
miſs: and to for other nations, 
and likewiſe for perſons. For 'tis 
a certain maxim, That if we 
weigh the intereſts and prejudi- 
ces of things and perſons toge- 
ther, we may, by collateral cir- 


cumſlances, find out the naked 


| 


ruth. j 280637 e 
Q. What wat the cauſe of the 
angels fall, and hom came that firſt 
Trregular criminal thought into 
em when they had no tempter, and 
were created pure and holy? '- 
A. Ithink it more concerns us to 
avoid their fate, than be too ſolli- 
citous about the particular vauſe 
on't. But we muſt not preach, 
but diſpute; and therefore lea- 
ving that conſideration, endea- 
vour to anſwer both together. 
The world has generally 
thought the cauſe of their al to 
have been pride or ambition, to 
be chu to nhehleſt High; ground- 
ing their conjecture on ſame paſ- 
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ſages in holy writ, which ſound 
that — this very reaſon 


ſeems to be got among the hea- 


then, in the ſtories of their giant: 
wars; nor can it be more graphi- 
cally deſcribed, than in that of 
their poet, who mentions it as a 
current od tradition among em 
—Aectaſſe fuerunt regnum 
celeſie gigantes. © 87; | 

Others think twas envy at the 
creation and privileges of man, a 
creature of a lower rank than 
themſelves, whom yet they were 
oblig'd to ſerve; which I eſteem 
more probable, the firſy being 10 
very abſurd an enterprize, that 
we can ſcarce ſuppole any intel» 
ligent being cou'd beguilty on'r, 
till corrupted before by ſome 
other irregular thought, which 
might be the forementioned 
envy, tho' then their under- 
ſtandings might be adarken'd, 
and they be render'd capable, if 
there be any ſuch thing, of the 
higheſt evil. And what if we 


ſhou d at leaſt query whether the 


heathens had not alſo ſome not 
diſpiſeable notices of this latter 
event. The Trans, they ſay, 
were angry becauſe Saturn was 
dethron d, and Jupiter made lord 
of all. We know they had an 
earthly Jupiter as well as ah hea- 
venly ; he was, as they further 
tell us----Creta ſatus : nor is't an 
improbable ſuppoſition thar 
ſome footſteps might therein be 
contain d of man's being made 
out of the earth ; --- nay, per- 
haps the very words Cretus, re- 
atus, &c. may have the fame 


original. To puſh this no fur- 


ther, we ſhall proceed on the 
latter ſuppoſition, and ſeeing 


there is no abſurdity therein, 
aſſign envy as the fr? cauſe of the 


angels fall,” whereof the eg ® 
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of man was one atcidental cauſe; 
and their own defectibility or mu- 
tability another. For tho defeeri- 
tility, which is a kind of priva- 
tive term, mayn't be the efficient 
cauſe of any action, I can ſee no 
reaſon why it mayn't be the c- 
cidental cauſe of the deficiency or 
irregularity of ſuch an afin. 
Nor is' t any reflection on God's 
wiſdom or juſtice to make a crea- 
ture defectible, fince that is as 
much- included in the very na- 
ture and notion of a' creature, as 


novitas eſſendi, or a beginning of 


its being ; "tis enough that there 
was no neceſſity of tuch defe#ion 
impoſed by him on thoſe crea- 
tures whom he had made. ; 

Q. Whither went the ten tribes ? 

A. This queſtion is not ſo dif- 
ficult, if we compare their laws 
and cuſtoms with thoſe of other 


nations, and where we find the 


greateſt agreement in practice, 
we may with the greateſt proba- 
bility fix the affirmarive of the 
queſtion. But before we diſ- 
cuſs that, we ſhall give you the 
received opinion which che two 
tribes entertain about their loſt 
brethren — There is (ſay they) 
a great lake in Aſia, which is al- 
ways toſs'd with tempeſts and 
ſtorms, ſo that it is unnavigable, 
except on the ſabbath day, upon 
which day the ten tribes, being 
ſtill Fews, are unwilling to tra- 
vel, or eontradict ſo great a part 
of the old law, as a prophanation 
of their ſabbath, and therefore 
muſt tarry there; but this ſeems 
very unlikely, for the queſtion 
recurrs, How they could get 
over at firſt, unleſs upon the ſab- 
bath, when, according to their 
aying,the lake is then only free 
from tempeſts ? But to ſatisfy 
the queriſt, we have the teſtimo- 


ny of Joſephus, that they were in 
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great numbers in the land of Me- 
dia, under the Parthian prinees; 
alſo Sulpitius Severus, that they 
were diſperſed amongſt the Par- 
thians, Medes, Indians and Æthio- 
pians, all which exactly agrees to 
our notion in the firſt part of 
our anſwer, that in theſe places 
above the reſt of the world are 
retained waſhings, ſprinklings 
and other Jewtth ceremonies z 
but by a long tract and ſeries of 


time the ten tribes are now re- 


' * 


ally heatheni- exe. 

Q. What is the cauſe of earth - 
quakes? * 7,70 
A. Tis very improbable that 
the common hypotheſis ſhould 
be a truth, that wind having ca- 
ſually got into the caverns of the 
earth, ſhould, by its ſtrugling to 
get out again, produce earth- 
quakes, ſince wind of itſelf has 
no power to ſtruggle, unleſs en- 
gag d| and puſh'd forward by 
ſomeꝰ other matter, or further 
wind. We afhrm it reaſonable to 
believe that this globe of the 
earth may be as ſubje& ro ruin 
and decay, as the leller particles 
of the creation, and that earth- 
quakes are bur the conyulſion of 
narure's frame, cauſed by an in- 
teſtine decay and motion; for no 
one ever deny'd there were ſub- 
terranean paſſages, both channels 
of water, and veins of liquid fire, 
tho' more in ſome places than 
others, as mount Ætua, Veſuvius, 
Ce. Now this being granted, a 
motion is prov'd, and decay is 
the natural cauſe of motion. To 
this we may add, That theſe ſub- 
terranean veins of fire meeting 
with channels of water, not 
only cauſe a ſtrife and motion in 
the bowels'of the earth, but alſo 
generate air by furtigariomand 
rarification of the water, which 
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air increaſing, grows too big for 


its caverns, and ſo ſtruggles and 


helps on with thoſe convulſions 
and ruins of nature, as we ſaid 
before: this is manifeſt in that 
in many earthquakes, if not in 
all, where the earth yawns, there 
have been ſeen great. flakes of 
fire and ſmoke to aſcend. 

Q. Whether it be convenient to 
entertain converſe with angels or 
no? And the reaſon for or againſt 
it? 

A. Yes, by all means, if hey 
be good ones ; and if you can fin 
out a way to ſettle ſuch a corre- 
ſpondence, becauſe their long ex- 
perience of cauſes and effeQs, 
capacitates them for informati- 


on above all mortals in the ſe- 
crets of nature, philoſophy, &c. 


 Q. Whether the child at the day 
of judgment ſhall not be grieved at 
the danmation of its parent ? 

A. Natural relation is cancel- 
led in the grave, and there is no 
conſanguinity in heaven. I ſhall 
equally love St. Peter and m 
brother, and equally hate Julian 
the apoſtate and my father, un- 
der a {uppoſition of an equality 
in their final ſentence. 

Q. What are we to think of thoſe 
that dye in infancy ? 

A. With the greateſt ſatisfa- 
tion imaginable, that they are 
all ſaved ; beſides the many teſti- 
monies of ſacred writ for this, 
we prove it thus No greater a 
puniſhment will be inflicted up- 
on Adam's heirs than upon him- 
ſelf, for eating the forbidden 
fruit. But his puniſhment was 
only mortality, or a temporal 
death, therefore his heirs, Oc. 


DG cw major propoſition is the ge- 


neral ſentiment of all mankind, 
an attainder of blood being no 
heavier on the child than the pa 
rent; nor an acceſſary more 
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uilty than the principal. — As 
for — minor, the beſt —_— 


have concluded the ſentence of, 


Thou ſbalt dye the death, to be only 
a menace of mortality, vix. Thon 
ſhalt be a mortal man, or ſubject to 
death, and is agreeable to this 
_ The ſoul that ſinneth it ſhall 


50 Whether a tender friendſhip 
between two perſons of a different 
ſex can be innocent 

A. Tlook upon the groundleſs 
ſuſpicions ſo common in relation 
to matters of this naaure,as baſe 
as they are wicked, and chiefly 
owing to the vice and lewdnels 
of the age, which makes ſome 
perſons believe all the world as 
wicked as themſelves. The gen- 
tleman who propoſes this queſti- 
on ſeems of a ſar different cha- 
racter,and one whodeleryes that 
happineſs which he mentions ; 
for whoſe ſatisfaQion, or theirs 
who deſire it, we affirm, That 
ſuch a friendſhip is nor only in- 


57. nocent, but commendable, and as 


advantageous as delightful. 4 
ſirict anion of ſouls, as has been 
formerly aſſerted, is the efſence of 
friendſhip. Souls haue no ſexes; nor 
while thoſe only are concerned, 
can any thing that's criminal in- 
trude. Tis a converſation truly 
angelical, and has ſo manycharms 
in't, that the friendſhips be- 
tween man and man deſer ve not 
to be compared with ir. The 
very ſouls of the fair ſex, as well 
as their bodies, ſeem to have a 


Jofter turn than thoſe of men, | 


while we reckon our ſelves poſ- 
ſeſſors of a more folid judgment 
and ſtronger reaſon, or rather 
may with more juſtice pretend 
to greater experience, and more 
advantages to improve our 
minds; nor can any thing on 

| earth 
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pleaſure than communicating 
{uch knowledge to a capable per- 
ſon, who if of another ſex, by the 
charms of her converſation inex- 
preſſibly ſweeten the pleaſant /a- 
hours, and by the advantage of a 
fn: mind and good genius, often 
ſtarrs ſuch notions as the in- 
ſtractor himſelf would otherwiſe 
never have thought of. All the 
fear is, leſt the friendſhip ſhould 
in time degenerate, and the body 
come in for a ſhare with the 
ſoul, as it did among Boccalin's 
poeteſſes and vertuofi's, which if it 
once does, farewelfriendſbip, and 
moſt of the happineſs ariſing 
from it. 

Q. Whether, ſince mermen and 
mermaids have more of the human 
ſhape than other fiſhes, they may be 
thought to ha ue more reaſon? 

A. According to our promiſe 
made before, we ſhall ſhew you 
firſt, what may moſt probably be 
thought of their nature and pro- 
duction ; ſome think em not to 
be creatures a6 initio, but mon- 
ſters got ſince by unnatural co- 
pulation ; ſome think 'em to be 
very devils from the ſtrange 
effects attributed to em; ſome 
that when the angels fell, thoſe 
that lit into the ſea were turn- 
ed into mermen ; and ſome, that 
the devils begat them of fiſhes ; 
ſome, that fiſhes, generating in 
the deluge, and ſeeing drowned 
men, by ſtreng th of imagination 
got ſomething like em. But we 


ſee no reaſon but that they were 


created at firſt among that infi- 
nĩte number of other fiſhes in the 
ſea, which bear ſome reſemblance 
to the creatures on earth. Alex- 
ander ab Alexandro, affirms he 
has known a merman ſteal a wo- 
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earth give a greater or purer 


dal head and fiſh tail. 


27 
Ferdinand Alvares, ſecretary to 
the ſtore-houſe of the Indians, 
ſays, he ſaw a young merman 
come out of the water to ſteal 
fiſhes from the fiſhermen, and eat 
'em. Olaus Magnus ſays man 


things of 'em, bur his credit is 
queſtionable. Philoſoph. Tract. 


mentions a merman taken in a 
river in Virginia with a pyrami- 
n our 
Engliſh chronicles tis affirmed a 
man-fiſn was taken in Suffolk 

kept {ix months. on ſhore, and 
ſtole again to ſea ; but the moſt 
authentickand particular relati- 
on we meet with, is in the hi- 
ſtory of the Netherlands,viz.The 
dikes were broken near Camper 
by an inundation in 1403, and 
when the inundation returned, a 
mer woman was left in Dermert 


Mere, and the milkmaids who 
us'd to croſs that mere with 


boats when they went to milk, 
ſaw a human head above water, 
but believed their eyes deceived 
'em, till the repeated ſight con- 
firmed their aſſurance; where» 
upon they reſolved one night to 
watch her, and ſaw that he re- 
paired to a ſedgy or flaggy place, 
where it was ebb and near the 
ſide ; whereupon, early in the 
morning they gor agreat many 
boats together, and environed 
the place in the form of a half 
moon, and diſturbed her, but ſhe 
attempting to get under the 
boats, and finding her way ſtopt 
up by ſtaves and other things on 
purpoſe faſtned, began to lounce 
and make an hideous deafuing 
noiſe, and with her hands and 
rail ſunk a boat or two, but at 
laſt was tyred out and taken; 
the maids uſed her kindly, and 
cleanſed the ſea moſs and ſhells 


man cauſa concubitus, which if from off her, and offered her 


truth, ſtrengthens the argument, 


E 
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water, fiſh, milk, bread, Cc. 
which ſhe refuſed, but with good 
uſage, in a day or two, they got 
her.to eat and drink, tho' the 
endeavoured to make her eſcape 
again to ſea ; her hair was long 
and black, her face human, her 
reeth very ſtrong, her breaſts 
and belly to her navel were per- 
fett; the lower parts of her body 
ended in a ſtrong fb tail. The 
magiſtrates ofHaerſem command- 
ed — to be ſent to them, for 
that the mere was in their juriſ- 
diction: when ſhe was brought 
thither, ſne was put into the 
town-houſe, and had a dame aſ- 


ſigned to her to teach her. She 


tearnt to ſpin, and ſhew devotion at 
prayer, ſne wou'd laugh, and when 
women came into the town- 
houſe to ſpin with her far diver- 
ſion, ſhe would ſignify by ſigns, 
the knew their meaning in ſome 
ſort, tho' ſhe could never be 
taught to ſpeak. She would wear 


no cloaths in ſummer ; part of 


her hair was fillited up in a Dutch 
dreſs, and part hang'd long and 
naturally. She would have her 
rail in the water, and according- 
ly had a tub of water under her 
chair made on purpoſe for her. 
She eat milk, water, bread, but- 
ter and fiſh ; ſhe lived thus out 
of her element (except her tail) 
fifteen or ſixteen years; her 
picture was painted on a board 
with oyl, and hangs now in the 
town-houſe of Haerlem, with a 
fubſcription in letters of gold, 
giving an account when ſhe was 
raken, how long ſhe lived, and 
when ſhe died, and in what church- 
yard ſhe was buried. Their an- 
nals mention her, and their 
books have her picture; and tra- 
velling painters draw her picture 
by the table. By the above-men- 
tioned relation, the queriſt may 


be ſatisfyed that ſhe exceeds all 


other creatures in cunning and 
docility, that have ever yet been 
knovyn, and probably by her bu- 


rial might be reckoned in the 
claſſis of rationals, by the magi- 
ſtrates who knew her life, and 
ſuffered a place in the churche 
yard for her interment. 

Q. What is melanchollyß? 
what are the ſymptoms, cauſes, and 
cure thereof? | 

A. This queſtion were fitter 
for a profeſs a 2 than for 
ſuch as pretend no more than in 
a ſhort eſſay to ſatisfy the curi- 
eus: however, leſt the gentle- 
man who pros it, ſhou'd, as 
melancholly perſons uſe to do, 
grow worſe if he's not bumour a, 
we'll give the beſt deſcription 
of the diſeaſe we can find,and ſo 
much of the cure of it as may 
be expected in a paper of this 
nature:not then to tranſcribe all 
Burton, I know not but that de- 
ſcription of melancholly which 
ſome great men give us, may be 
full and fatisfaQory : that tis 
A raving without fever or fury 
with fear and ſadneſ.— tis eated 
in the brain and heart—the diſ- 
affection of one makes perſons 
rave, of the other renders em 
ſad or fearful : the fancy is al- 
ways buſy, for the moſt part in- 
tent upon one thing, and the 
ideas appear improper,diſtorted 
and horrid : the juices of the 
body contracting an acid and 
corroſive diſpoſition, and there- 
by throwing all things out of 
order — The vital ſpirits grow 
dull and languid, and the blood 
little Jeſs than ſtagnates about 
the heart. 

The effects thereof we may 
ſee in Bedlam every day; they 
are as various as the freaks of 


the Ric 
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the unguided fancy, which-are 


almoſt infinite or as the pars 
ticular cauſes thereof, jealouſy, 

uperfition, love, deſpair, and 
ſometimes even a fir of violent 
—— — or which is one 

egree ond meln sven 4 
ſhort madneſs. All — that 
belongs to us to preſcribe is di- 
verſion, which reaches both caſes. 
If the brain be diſaffected with 
deep thinking'on one-particular 
object, turn the ſtream if poſ- 
fible, to ſomething elſe, flatter, 
humour, or do what you can for 
* — — 2 For ſadneſs, we 
a deep lumpiſh temper, fear is 
the beſt . which r who the 
mind, and if not carry d too 
high, ſets the lazy ſpirits on 
work to throw off the impend- 
ing evil, and thereby aſſiſts na- 
ture in what elſe ſhe has to do. 


For the cherapeuticł 
lege will preſcribe better, tho“ 
ſcarce cheaper remedies. © 
Q. 1; the light a body? ' N 
A. Light'is not a body, any 


y, lente to one ſubſtance, I mean 
d Ithe ſun ; and if the ſun were not, 
{- Kthere would be neither of them; 
1s if it be objected that we have 
m Wight when the ſun is nnder the 
u- earth, and uncapable of giving 
1» Wight, by means of the earth's 
ie ſnterpoſition betwixt it and us; 


d e anſwer, It\is a miſtake, for 


ie the ſunis then capable of giving 
d Wight primarily, and by reſſection 
e- From the earth upon the moon 
bf und ſtars, and they as gn 
vw W-»ſer,lend that light to us which 
d Whey borrow from the ſun. - 
It 6. What is the reaſon that ſome 
en are black, ſome tawny, and 
y Wome white in the ſame climate, as 
y = India? „ eres 
f A. We ſhall endeaypur a ſatis- 
e action, by ſhewing the diverſity 


— 


rt, the col. 


more than heat; both are acci- 


29 
of opinions about this matter, 
and by ad vancing an hypotheſis 


of our own, chargeable with as 


little abſurdity as we can. Some 


have believed that Cain's mark 
was black, and therefore his 
ſucceſſors colour might be ak . 
_ from what. adam s wy 
d by new marriages and inter- 
— the world might be 
diyerſly coloured. Some ſay Lors 
—— having, upon their 
flight from Sodom, an idea of the 
ſmoak and flames they left be» 
hind them, might very probahl 
in the ad of generation wi 
their father, fix a ſimilitude of 
colour upon conception by the 
power of their imaginary facul- 
ty. Some; that the nearneſs or 
diſtance of the. ſun, may have an 
effect upon the skin, as the Pore - 
tugueze are more tawny than the 
Engliſh, or northern climates. 
We ſhall give you one inſtance 
more, and then lay down what 


wie conceive to be the reaſon. 


One Mr. Briggins,now a captain 
of a privateer, who is yet alive, 
and may be heard of at the er, 
mentions in his journals, that 
they toucht upon an iſland of 
blacks near Bantam, where after 
they had diſpatchr their mer- 
cantile affairs, they were con- 
ducted to the king's palace, wha 
when he hadask'd them ſeyeral 
queſtions about the novelties 
they had met with, told them, 
that he had one rarity: in his 
court, a white child born of two 
of his fubjed blacks, that had nei · 
ther of em ſeen a white man or 


- woman in all their lives, and then 


cauſed the child to be brought 


and forth, which in its skin (not its 
phyſiognomy) reſembled a fair 


Engliſb child. From which laſt 


example we affirm, That 'tis 


More 
Y * 


* 


\ 
= 
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more than barely probable that 
the firſt change of colours in per- 
ſons came from ſuch an inſtance 
as this; and where ſuch an in- 
ſtance happened, the news or 
ſight of it would form an idea 
zn others, which in the a& of 
generation would have the ſame 
effect; the imaginary power be- 
ing ſtronger than the generative 
both in women and other crea- 
turet. We have frequent exam- 
ples of the firſt, and want not 
ſome in the laſt, particularly in 
Jacob's policy of transferring 
Laban's flocks into his: See 
Gen, 30. v. 37, 38, 39. Now a co- 
our being once changed, it na- 
turally follows that intermarri- 
ages, tranſplantations, and com- 
mixtures of ſuch perſons, muſt 
produce variety of colours, tho 
we muſt allow a great cauſe in 
= nearneſs or diſtance of the 
N. 1 a 7 10 7 
Q. If it be lawful for a man to 
marry his coufin-german? —_ + 
A. Icould never ſee any thing 
that look'd like ſolid reaſon to 
the contrary; the civil law 
reaches not. the caſe ; the canon 
law, or pontifical decretals, 'tis 
true, are ſtri& enough in the 
matter, for by this craft tis no- 
torious that — <7 their liv- 
ing; but for that J hope, we 
have done with't; tho' I'm 
pretty confident the awe and 
tear we generally find upon the 
minds of men in relation to this 
matter, draws its original from 
the cuſtoms of popery ; which 


itted not ſuch marriage 


without a diſpenſation : as for 
the laws of God, eyen ſuppoſin 
the degrees prohibited by Moſes, 
are moral, not ceremonial, as 
moſt caſuiſts believe, there can't 
your be found ſo much as one ſyl- 

le relating to the matter ei- 


- . 


ther of one fide or t other, that 
I could yet ever fee. Nor is 
there any thing-more of it in 
the goſpel. Indeed there's no ar- 
gument againſt it, but what is 
oftentimes much ſtronger : two 
inveterate prejudices there are, 
which render many people ten- 
der in this matter. The firſt that 
it being a controvertive point, 
and the world wide enough, bet 
ter let ſuch matches alone, than 
engage in 'em. But inanſwer, 
this is only a prudential motive, 
and not at all relating to the 
right of the thing, and eſſence 
of the queſtion. Further, this 
muſt be own'd, that if a perſon 
is diſſatisfied in his conſcience, 
i. e. his practical judgment ſub- 
mitted to God, and as he thinks 
directed by him, he ought in 
this caſe by no means to do it. 
No, if he has only a ſcrupulous 
conſcience, a degree below. a 
doubtful, I ſhould think he were 
better let it alone. Bur I ſhall by 
no. means allow that irs being a 
controverted point with others, 
generally perhaps of weaker 
judgments, ſnould at all conclude 
me, or abridge me of a liberty I 
am no way convinced the laws 
of God ever denyed me. For if 
another's conſcience and not my 
own, were to be the rule of my 
actions, t would be unayoidable 
that mine muſt be the rule of 
his, which at the very firſt ſight 
involves the groſſeſt abſurdiries. 
The other grand prejudice, and 
that a very — one, againſt 
the marriages of couſin germans 
is, that common obſeryation 


g ſhews us They are frequently un- 
e 


happy. — Ihe ſame argument 
the men of the town make uſe of 
againſt all matrimony, and that 


with juſt as much reaſon, No 
N 5 890 4 IE” 


DS 


man, I am confident, ever made a 


collection of caſes in thĩs matter 


large enough to found an intrq- 
duttion upon; which if he could, 
contrary inſtances would ſoon 
deſtroy it. — All. that's to be 
faid is this, that thoſe matches 
which 0 unhappy fall more 
under obſervation than ſuch as 
are otherwiſe, and for that rea- 
ſon are reckoned the greater 
number. % ac 

Q.. If it be lawful for a man, 
hauing buried his wife, te marry 
her ,own. ſifter; the firſt leaving 


iſſue behind her? | .\ © 

A. The caſe is the ſame if we 
turn ĩt to a ſiſter marrying two 
brothers, and of that we have 
the higheſt inſtance in the con- 
troverſy of queen Katherine and 
her two husbands, prince Arrbur 
and Henry, VIII. that ever the 


449 44 
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eſſence of marriage, none ever 
ſaid that children were to be 
reckoned among things of that 
Q. Whether it in lowful to ole 
Op. K2et. F 2s ul to ma 
addreſſes to young ladies, without 
4 prior acquainting their parents 
_ relatives therewich ? ” af 
A. To ſpeak ſtrictly, no con- 
tratt᷑ can be juſtly made with any 
but ſuch as are ſui juris; nor can 
children, at leaſt while they are 
under age, be properly reckon'd 
of that number. I confeſs gal- 
lantry and duty. in this caſe ge- 
nerally adviſe to very different 
meaſures ; and as the world goes, 
a miſtreſs wou'd give her ſervant 
bur ſmall thanks for firſt making 
love to her father and mother. 
But to come. cloſer, we may dĩ- 
vide addreſſes.to a lady, like at» 
tac łs on a town, into two rauks; 
they are either looſe blockades or 


hat form d ſiages The firſt are not 
of ſo great canſequence, where- 


as the latter ought not to be 


offible) — ſhe 
deſerves to — * and this bes 
fore any application be made to 
the parents for liberty for a 
form'd courtſhip, which weile La 
lover, I ſhou'd chuſe to make as 
near as poſſible both to young and 
old at the ſame time, that nei- 
ther might conceive any um- 
brage ot each other. The latter 
part of the queſtion indeed ad- 
mits of many ditinctions: There 
is firſt a great difference between 
immediate parents and more re- 
mote relations ; and perhaps too, 
between ſome parents and others. 
Q. Whether it is lamfui to mar- 
ry a perſon aue cannot love, only in 
| ty com- 
1 
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compliance to relations, and to 
get. an eſtate ? 1 1 
A. Had the gueſion only been 
propoſed of ſuch as we don't 
actually love, it might perhaps 
have admitted of ſome li nitati- 
on, ſince we ſometimes ſee per- 
ſons love tenderly after mar- 
riage, who could hardly endure 
dow 4 other's ſight before; tho 
even ſuch an experiment muſt 
be very dangerous and hazar- 
dous, and he muſt be a bold man 
who dares venture upon ĩt: but 


as tis propoſed: here, Whether 


we may marry ſuch as we cannot 
love, tis beyond all doubt, and 
muſt be anſwer d in the negative, 
ſince ſuch a practice wou'd be 
both the moſt cruel and impru- 
dent thing in the world —Socie- 
ty is the main end of marriage, 
love is the bond of ſociety, with- 
out. which there can neither be 
found in that ſtate, pleaſure or 
profit, or honour : he, then, or 
thi, that marries for ſo baſe an 


end as profit, without any poſſi · 


bility: or proſpect of love, is 
guilty of the higheſt rutali 
imaginable, is united to a car 
without a foul, and are as cruel 
to themſelves as Mezentius was 
to thoſe wretches who had the 
ill fortune to fall into his hands. 
This being alſo but too general 
a truth, as one wittily obſerves, 
that he who marries a woman 
he cou d never love, will, tis to 
be fear d, ſoon love a woman hie 
never marry dc. a 
Q. Whether a publick or private 
court ſbip is the beſt k 


A. A private is the more ſafe 


as well as the more pleaſant. Tis 
undoubtedly much more plea- 
ſant than the other, from that 
etty fallacy which all man- 


kind put upon themſelves, in va- 
luing what is rare and uncom- 


+. 


mon more than what is cheap, 
and eaſily attained. Now ſecrecy 
has a kind of Tarity in't, and an 
inviſible miftreſs has ſuch charms, 
or at leaſt our fancy makes ſych 
there, as the greateſt noted beau- 
in the world cannot rival. 
Everyaſignetion in ſecret amour, 
has -inficditely more guſt and re- 
Ih int, than a formal publick | 
interview, on purpoſe for two 
erſons to talk fine things, and 
— fillily upon one another. 
Diffeulty renders any pleaſure 
more ſapid and lively when tis 
obtain d; and tho? there ſhould 
be other golden apples as good as 
thoſe which grew in the — 
an garden, yet none will taſte ſo 
ſweet as thoſe which are ftol'n 
from a mn. 
Nor has a private amour leſs 
ad vantage as to _ ſafery than 
the pleaſure of Ir, eſpecially 
9 are rivalr. This 
airy treaſure, as imaginary per- 
it as that which s ca bo, 
runs a great hazard of being loſt, 
if reveal'd.” The beſt way to ſe- 
cure fre,-is to rake it up under 
the bes, here tis likely to live 
much longer than when expoſed 
to every wind that ſcatters it, 
no body knows whither. This 
for pleaſure and profit, but whe - 
ther more honourable or no, 
none but thoſe concern d can 
reſolve, for that's e'en as tis 
managec. e 
<Q. What courſe muſt a perſon 
take to remove a lady's averſion to 
him, ſuppoſing her under ſome ſes 
cret preingagements? + ö 
A. A preingagement of that 
nature is to ſacred a thing; that 
tho" a lover ſticks at nothing to 
obtain his deſires, no man in his 
ſober reaſon ought to contri- 
bute any thing towards the 


breaking 


| which t 


Fa 


breaking it - on which account 
*twou'd ſcarce be honeſt to give 
directions for the attempting it. 
But if the queſtion be fim ly 
How to conquer a lady's 22. ? 
that indeed admits of a fair an- 
ſwer : Ovid will tell you a thou- 
ſand ways, tho' many of em now 


as ridiculous to make love in, as 
twou'd be to make war with ſpear 
| and ſbield after the old ſyſtem of 


chivalry. The beſt way I know 
of, is, after having found. her 
humour, to ply her cloſe; don't let 
her, if po ible, ſo much as /eep, 
ey lay will tame the wilds 
eſt creature inthe world; or. if ſhe 
does, be ſo often with her, that 
ſhe can dream of nothing but 
you. This only receipt has the 
greateſt effe& on the moſt of the 
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33 
certain that moſt men ſlight even 
what they find loves em; much 
more would they do ſo, ſhould 
they eaſily obtain it ; moſt of all, 
ſhould it be profer'd, and almoſt 
forc'd upon em. | 

Q. Whether. Quakers marriages 
be lawful? ?? 

A. We ſhall anſwer as the great 
L. C. J. Hale did, Whatever has 
the eſſence of marriage, may ſo 
far be reckoned a lawful marriage, 
tho' it may want ſome external 
circumſtances required by the law 
of the land. At leaſt, therefore 
Quakers marriages are, as was ſaid 
in a former queſtion, valld, if 
not ſtrialy Iegal, and according- 
ly their children ſue for inberi- 
tance, where there is cual and 
conſtant cohabitation with its con- 


fair ſex, who if you hold on long ſequences, and a ftipulation beſides 


enough, will be forc'd at laſt to 
love you in their own defence, uſing 
you as they do beggars, give you 
an alms to be rid of you ; for to 
ſpeak truth of our own lewd ſex, 
there are few of us, when once 
lov'd, who love long after. 

Q. Whether if females went 4 
courting, there would not be more 
marriages than now there are? 

A. J am apt to think not ſo 
many, at leaſt if they only were 
to court, and we to be ſilent; for 
as courage is the more proper ver- 
tue of @ man, ſo modeſy is of a 
woman (tho' we meet with em 
ſometimes in the contrary ſexes ;) 
for which reaſon, many ladies 
wou'd dye ſooner than ſtoop to 
what they think ſo mean a pra- 
ice, as we have had inſtances of 


ſome who have actually done it. 
But there's yet more in't than 
this— tis their intereſt as well as 
their inclination, to be (I won't 
lay only ꝓaſive, but) on the de- 
feuſive; for whether or no they'll 
be ſo ingenuous to confeſs it, tis 


intervening, which any wiſe and 
honeſt Ny would alſo have as 
publick and ſolemn as their occaſomm 
Permit- 

Q. How ſhall a man kyow when 
a lady loves him? ae; 

A. Firſt find out, if you can, 
whether ſhe has ever lov'd any 
other before, for that renders the 


caſe much more difficult; for one 


that has been deceiv'd herſelf, 
knows how to deceive you. Jea- 
louſy is counted one pretty ſure 


ſign of love, but I think it much 


ſuch another as convulſions are of 
life. If a woman tells you ſhe loves, 
there's no way but believing her ; 
indeed there are hardly any of 
the tokens of that paſſion, but 

are falible, though the ſbrewdeſ? 


(gn that a woman loves ye, is her 


marrying Je. | 
Q. Whether is hope or fruition 
more pleaſant ? | 0 
A. The queriſt ought to have 
mentioned the object of hope, 
and fruition; that is, whet * 
the 
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bur orie nor 
Eo 2 fatisfaQtion ; but 


; 77 experienced the 
Ne if fa d again)he will) give 
an an{wer: In the mean time 
From ofe- Sk ideas he has of 
55 ere is infinĩte- 
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twirt a drop of water and tlie 
whole ocean, or betwixt an unite 
and the moſt protrafted multipli- 
| cation. 
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F - ties. In the mean time we women with child long for fruits, 
TTT chomgh ten 10 "Eee the monk of thas mbith the 
» one if it does; fince in thaſe cir- leng for is oftew imprinted in ſome 
t cumſtances there will be a great port of-the child s body? _ 


— 


Bhaꝛard that either the innocence A. By the power of imagination 
will ſpoil the zeal, or the zeal all agree, but how that which we 
* the innocence : Not but that may very near ſay is not, ar has 


y there's a great deal depends on of itfelf no real being, ſhould pro- 
the charagers of the perſons duce fuch ſtrange undeniable 
Fo concerned; a friendſhip may per- effects, is not ſo esſily ſoly'd. I 
1 haps be innocent where tis not indeed, very much doubt the 

ale; but hardly either long, in truth of ſame prodigious in- 
7. this caſe, unleis between thoſe ſtances which are brought on this 
e of great prudence and vertue, ſince head, and ſtill muſt take leave to 
tis oftentimes only a prezence,and . do ſa, till we have ſome more 
as ſuch, one of the moſt dangerous unqueſtionable authority for it 


at things in the world. In the mean than Sir K. D's, who being a tra- 
n, time, as generoſity may be crimi - veller as well as the famous Sir 
it 14d, ſo ſuſpicion is baſe, and one H. B. has been thought by ſome 
a, infallibly ruins friendſhip, as the to take as great a liberty in phy- 
re other may vertue and honour, ſicks as the other in hiſtory. Nor, 


-. 8 rho' a prudent caution may, per- . ſuppoſing ſome of thoſe inſtances 
5 haps, be a medium between both. true, does it ſeem poſſible to ac- 
he The worſt on't ſeems to be here, count for them without recoutſe 
1d that ſeeing friendſhip can be only to ſupernatural canſas —» For ex- 
in in the height (as we have former - ample, that which is told of the 
5, 1y deſcribed it) between two, how woman, who being preſent at an 
6. ual zeal execution where the malefaQtor 


Il it remain with e 
and innocence, at leaſt juſtice, was beheaded, immediately came 
when one is married? for either home with the impreſſion of it fo 
there muſt be more or leſs tender- ftrang.on her fancy, that in 8 
neſs for the friend than for the ſhort time after ſhe fell in tra- 
wife or husband — If more, 'tis yail, and was delivered of a child 
injuſtice; for people ought not to without a head, that part being 
marry any bur ſuch as are fit to freſhly bleeding, and newly ſe- 
make friends; if leſs, the former parated from the body —(whick 


at | 

nu friendſhip muſt be diminiſhed,as if true, the ſuffering women to 

if the marriage be happy, it gene- be preſent at the execution of 
rally, perhaps always is. If I our traytors, may bave worſe 

14.0 an't miſtaken, the pinch is here, effects than is eaſily — | 

„and the ſolution accordingly, Dat and as ſuch inſtances as theſe ſeem 


the friendſhip between the per- impoſſibleto be accounted for, ſo the 
—— — the aſcendant, 1 of more undoubted 
and if that be continued with the truth, are not very eaſily clear d: 
higheſt degree of zeal, any lower what appears probable, and ſuf- 
meaſure of that and friendjbip may ficiently plauſible on this head, 
imacently remain where it was be- as to the common marks and ſig- 
for: planted, © © natures which ſeveral children 
Q. What is the reaſen that when _ from their panes, Pg 

2 ar 
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' bear on their bodies till they go Madagaſcar, where ſome of our 
out of the world, is to this pur- ſhips trade: bur whether it was 


poſe—The imaginations of preg- 
nant women, their humqurs being 
extreamly ſtirrd and diſturb'd, 
muſt needs be very ſtrong and 
lively : That of ſome men is ſo 
powerful, that it has produced 
real pains in ſeveral parts of their 
bodies: nay, we are told of ſome 
. whom fancy only has kid d. The 
feeras in the womb is a ſort of a 
vegetable, joyn'd to the mother as 
a branch to the root, or rather 
as the plants of the Indian Pig- 
tree to one another by a ſmall 


firing or ligament. All its nouriſb- 


ment it muſt therefore receive 
from her, together with which 
nouriſhment, and by the fame 
way, the ſpirits find. a paſſage, 
and the blood circulating through 
the fetus, may as tis changed 

degrees into the feſh, form ſi 

impreſſions there, as it before re- 
ceived from the mother: for to 
ſpeak truth, the mother ſeems to 
have as much power over the 


child's body, nay, more than ſhe. 


has over her own. Now it muſt 
be by the* animal ſpirits that the 
Joul works on the body, command- 
ing it as it pleaſes, to move a foot 
an arm, or any other part And 
8 8 more power the mother's 
Joul has on the tender fetus :; 

it impreſſes thereon all its paſſi- 
ons, its joys and pains, as mõthers 
experience; and accordingly, any 


ol je being ſtrongly fix d on the our parents did eat in paradiſe * | . 
mother's fancy, tis thence tranſ- A. That our parents did both 


' ferred to the child's body, © + 
Q. Whether it was à real ſerpent 
that was made uſe of for the tempt- 
ing of our firſt parent??? 
A. The naturaliſts tells us of 
ſerpents, and other creatures that 
have human 


not without inſtances dd this.in 


faces, and we are 


ſuch a ſerpent as this, is not ma- 
terial; but we are really per: 
ſwaded it was a true ſerpent 
which ſome envious angel did 
actuate. Our reaſons are, 1. The 
text expreſly mentions it to be a 
ſerpent, and adds the qualifica- 


tion of a ſerpent, wiz. ſubrilty. 


ew very wellthe na- 
ture of all beaſts that he had 
given names to, and amongſt the 
reſt this eons therefore it 
would be a leſs ſurprize to him to 
ſee the ſerpent act ſo cunning a 
part. 3. Adam could not be afraid 
of it, having not yet ſinn d, Sin 
being the cauſe of fear. 4. "T'was 
the angel's cunning to act in that 
creature, which would leaſt ſur- 
prize our parents, not in an hu- 
man ſhape; for Adam, knew 
there was no more men be- 
ſides himſelf; nor are we per- 
haps ſo ſure as tis generally 
_— that the angels were au- 


2. Adam kn 


allen when Adam was tempted. 


all 
May we not rather think the 
tempter was ſome envious angel, 


who with the reſt of his con- 


federates, by giving God the 
lye, and {ducing Adam, fell; and 


were made devils? and tis not : 


unlikely, this is pointed at 
where the devil is called a de- 
ceiwer, and a lyar from the be» 


» þ * 
3 


inn ing ar! ; F 
Q. Whetber it was a real 


eat and tranſgreſs,we are too ſure, 
and that it was an apple we 
doubt not, the Holy Ghoſt not 


wanting words to expreſs it, if 
elſe; and 


it had been any thi 


as for the tree that bare it, be- 


ing called the Tree of life, rather 
than any other name uſuall 
ER _ (pong 


g. 8 3228 Segment 


— 


r . 
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IM 


made ſome of the primitive fa- 
thers believe both tree and apple 
were allegorical) we ſay it might 
be ſuch a tree as we have, and 
yet be the tree of life, it being 


the obje& of life or death ac- 


cording as Adam kept or broke 
the command about eating 
it. Gorop. Becanus, in his Indooſey- 
-hica, thinks it an India fig. Pala- 
danus (upon. Linſcholen) lays, that 
the Indians and Arabians have a 
3 bearing a kind of fruit 
which they call an Apple of para- 
208 t bi — fruit. * 
ſignifying both an e 
fs ans f ee dt 
an apple cut croſs has in it ten 
ſeveral cellt, which ſome will 
have to denote the ten commands, 
& c Boskheir holds it to be an 
Indian wheat. „ 
Q. Whether it be lawful for 
Friends ſolemuly to engage, if one 


dyes firſt, to appear 0 che other, 


and inform them of the condition 
ef the ſoul in another world? 


A. The leaſt that can be faid of 
2 an attempt, is, that twou' d 


l Made nge crack _jefelf 


tells us I they will not hear Moſes 
. and the prophets, neither. will they 
: believe tho! one roſe from the dead: 
for if the common methods of God's 


Providence will not convince an 


atheiſt, neither is he to expect 
any new way of ſatisfaction; nor 


if he had his defire, would ir be 


without ſome -evaſion or other 


Kill ro continue his infidelity. 


2. Twould be dangerous — 0n 
more accounts than one: if no 
ſuch appearance, which unleſs we 


were better acquainted with the 
_ veconomy of the world of ſpirits, 


we have little reaſon to expe, 
this might incline a weak man to 
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umongſt · naturaliſts (which had 


ger, there would 


evidence of t 


37 
doubt yet more of the truth of 
thoſe things which we were 
clearly taught both by natural 
and revealed religion. If any ap- 
pearance, how ſhould the perſon 
to whom twas made, certainly 
know whether tis really the ſpi- 
rit of his departed friend, or ſome 


of illuſive demon, Which may ei- 


ther tell him a falſhood inſtead 
of a truth, or wa truth and 
falſhood together, the more cun- 
ningly to deceiye him? but be- 
ſides the uncertainty and the dan- 
2 in ſuch a 
practice, which way ſoever it ter- 


minates, I think twould be alſo, 


3+ Irreligious; ſince it too 
plainly implies a difiru# of the 
truth of G; nay. more, that 
thoſe who uſe it, would Yaieve 
human reſtimony, and perhaps d/a- 
2 rather a — No, 
they, tis. rather to confirm 

x — truth of ſuch teſtimony as is 
ſaid to be divine, — Bur is there 
any want of all reaſonable confr- 
mation? Han't we ſtronger evi- 
dence that the ſcriptures were writ- 
ten by inſpired men, or at leaſt that 
the matter therein contained is 


true, than that there was ever 
ſuch a 


an as Alexander or Ceſar, 
becauſe one of theſe has all the 


moral d:mofirations of truth the 
other has, namely univerſal, or 


an unanſwerable human teſtimony 


both of friends and enemies, and 


yet more, to wit miracles, which 
are the teſtimony of heaven. Now 
this ſcripture gives us undeniable 
e exiſtence of ſouls 
after d2arh, and therefore what- 


ever God may think fir to order 
or permit in e e caſes, 
as revealing injuſtice, mur 


i er, &c. 
it appears both fruitleſs, dang eron a 


and irreligious, to expet-any 
ſuch thing ordinarily to happen, 


ince 
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no doubt but the earth drank up ways holding up its two fore- 
ſome, and ſome was rarified in- feet before it, which it uſes. in- 


3 


S 


% 


ſince the courſe of nature is not 
to be altered without the higheft 
neceſſity and reaſon. 
Q. What became of the waters 
after Noah's food? x46 
A. The earth was inviron'd 
wirh water, before it was made 
a terraqueous globe: and now 
the waters are globulous, and 
higber than the earth, whereby 
(and with thoſe waters above the 


erhoſe fatul weapons (lovely 
ſilisles as you are) for the rain 
of your adorers. Nature has pro- 
vided it fix ſabſtantial legs, of a 
great ſtrengrh, and incomparable | 


Armament ) the earth might 


eaſily be overwhelmed. Now 


knowing whence the water came, 
we eaſily affirm, that it receded han't yet ſo exadiy done as we 
again to its old ſtations, though 


your needle book. Tus a long 
while before we cou'd diſcover 
its mouth, which we confeſs we 


-wou'd, the little 'bafhful creature 


to air. | © Read ofa fan or mask when it has 
Q. Whether fleas have fiings, no mind to be known: And here 


or whether they only ſuck or bite, 


when they draw blood from the 
| , 2 | 


A. Not to trouble you, madam, 
with the hebrew or arabick name 
of a flea, or to tranſcribe Bo- 
chart 's learned diſſertations on the 


little animal, we ſhall fof your 


ſatisfagion give ſuch a deſcrip- 
tion thereof, as we have yet been 


able to diſcover. | 
It is, as we may artly diſcern 


by the naked eye, of a lovely Yorp 
ed, 


Fours, and which 


red colour, moſt neatly poliſh 

and armed with ſcales, which can 
reſiſt any thing but fate, and your 
lady ſhip's unmerciful fingers; the 
neck of it is exaktly like the tail 


of a lobſter, and by che aſſiſtance 


of thoſe ſtrong ſcal& ir is cover - 
ed with, ſprings backwards and 


to avoid its fate, and fly its 
enemies, with as much nimble- 
neſs and ſucceſs as your ſex ma- 


15 


we were forced to be guilty of an 
att both uncivil and cruel, with- 


out which we cou'd never have 


given you's reſolution to your 
queſtion — We were obliged to 
unmask thts modeſt one, and cut 
off che two legs ont, to come to 
the face, which being performid 
(tcho' it makes dur tender hearts, 
as well as yours, almoſt bleed to 


think on it) we immediately di- 


covered what your ladyſhip de- 
ſred;and found nature badgiven 
Ita ſtrong roboſcis or: , 622 
rao wins; though much 
'thicker ang — bitch which 
we may very we ur pe 

netrates your nl 
ſelfon the · nectar of your blood, 
and then, like alietle fai 
girive of a lover, skips away al- 


makes uſe of verell. New bis myſtery in - 
ture Ts wor 


thyear explaining; ant! 
T bez the filmion-of it, at well for | 
| e 


ls fu- 
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forwards much in the ſame man- moſt inviſibiy, 10 body knows 

ner, and with equal yiolence; -whither.'.  ' © - 

it has two eyes om either ſide of | Q We ' have "heard. of foine who © i 

irs head, ſo pretty, that I'd pre- -70 af appearance have lui dea for AS 

fer them to 105; madam, but two by Three yt, ani have res- * 
t 
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oy” disfaction, #5 0 ſeveral FEST e animal ſ its, 1 ; 
7 122 men ther AE o 15 8 f 22 T 1 1 
$k is 7 7 4 or 2 cqnſi- t hs 2 beg. og; 


0 8 7 be ſuſpended | .* Whether heaury be real 
ce by 


5 xce 15 1 ry 
72 1 le, and y wt 88 ot 1904 1 Wea darg 2 ve ure to 
gethe 25 11 ay the the ſoul for affirm 'tjs hb. Cüffom and epi- 
8 time e departed out 0 e Ke e 
of et Rox really great way towards mai 


be 6. Fi * Nn 4 Bel ainly th ＋ 17 and ho; 
region that , in dor- 7 & 
| 1.3 *. 17 Is "months | 


in the bs Log 12 
br h 


Without occaſioned thus : the Negr 5 810 olf and 
on 15 and 1 heat there i is, mier i r the 0 e hd 
8 1 


| 950 the dige ion, and con- abuſes 5 for his chi lips . 
| equent] y 55 10 not 2 high ' noſe? Nay, Fe ned 
ä they re a rogeth without fo far as Ge; for 1 - — 
77 75 ut th har the he fat and VII 5 Kino of the #rſt Ince 
bop whe berewith they are 89 rope, to r F. out 1115 
7. 1 gat, 9 fficient nouriſh Ent, ed bunny y think'none of the 
uch Wa dhe [ Fi ma TR ould” be eſteem' d a 1 
ps 


Wl * Ae nor. to ſay werfe 
that the (Gul and 1 the ek e frame 13 d indeed every where fanty has 
of, nature 11 imitz 4 Lpara- . I g ſtroke'in in theſe atters; 


on, when there rea is not Lucrerive Bis witty obſervation, 
905 is mare Ez Vet poſſibly ated; Are Nav we, &e. 
it may proceed from 4 natural fig ala almoſt all the world o- 
ſon Kr A n. rura one an Ls ver Nor 5 Fab le on bel 
align g Sickneſs $ by deg berter f; 1969" ON K h ro 77 : | 
doe ſometimes cauſe that ia who is te 19951 thd 
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197 Fa ſydden joy or 1 3 ei- perſuade us that Adam an Eve 
Ul or reryrd 955 fg ent- Were blacks; and 7 the queen 
51 he th as 177 n Ing of Sheba Was ; of t that colour, they 
kool, Þ ep 15 maks fora an article of their 
Kel 0 e 18" his Greed. 'How ever, as exc eptions 
Sa + ee the heart being don't ſpoil & rule, and as tis no 
| * e Vehither argument thete's no ſuch thing 
the be $' fuccour , as the law e . of nature, \becaufe * * 
| 105 Waere r Pains i t 95 Up. Tome nations have no regard to't, 
er extipe 0 ew fo in this cafe there muſt be a 
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and air. There is ſuch a t ing 
if, 


8 ; 


ear in audible. 


as a good feature, taken by itle 


neat, cleverly and handſome than 
others, as we may groſsly ſee i 
red with an ele- 


ſome things being ſbaped than 


a horſe com 


phant, a ound with a ſwine 
— cur. y this is ſomething 


in nature, independent from the 


judgment or fancy of any. man; 


For theſe relations wou d in them- 
ſelves be, though there were no 


man in the world to make thecom- 


pariſon; nay, an elephant wou d 
be a clumſy ſhapeleſs thing, 
tho' there ſhould be no horſe to 
be compared with it; as a horſe 
would be neat and clearly limb'd, 
tho there were no ſuch thing in 
being as an aſs or an elephant : 
Now this feature, as id is a real 
beauty, ſo tis diſtin& even from 
proportion, tho' very near akin 
ro it ; for example — We ſee 
commonly enough perſons who 
have ſome good features — a 
noſe, mouth, chin, &c. whereas 
the reſt may either be deformed 


or unproportionable, not bearing 


that due regard of ſituat ion or 


magnitude one to another, which 
at firſt ſight appear pleaſing and 


natural. And indeed what that 
is, as in other caſes yet to come, 
the eye ſeems to be the ſole judge; 
nor ist eaſy to deſcribe and fix 


it, tho' we believe it poſſible to 


be done; and if any way, by the 
Proport ions of, muſick, that pro- 
portion infallibly pleaſing the eye 
in viſible-objes, which does the 
For the two laſt 
parts of beauty, a good mien and 
50d air — with the French, 


From whegce we had the terms 
ele air, and bonne 


mien; they may more eaſily be 


diſtinguiſhed than deſcribed, tho 
. both generally confounded. X A 


5 
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good mien relates to all the body, 


a fine air to the face only. A 


good mien is but of one ſort, and 
more eaſily deſcribed than an 
air: it fignifies — the hand- 
ſome : appearance ſome people 
make when you take them all to- 
gether : tis, as we may call it, the 

ood air of the body, as a good air 
6 in a ſtri& ſenſe) the good 
And this, 


mien of the face. 


tho'ꝰ there may be ſomething of 


it in nature, yet we chiefly think 
owing to education and con- 


verſe : whereas a good air is va- 


rious, perfectly natural and im- 
oſſible to be given by all the art 
in the world—— for a man may 
Skrew his face into a form of ter- 
ror, and think he looks majeſti- 
cal, when he has a little ſneaking 
iz, or ſweet when he's really 
1owre and ill narured but 


'twill ſtill be unnatural), and he'll - 


look as ill diſguiſed as the aſs in 
the lyon's skin, when his long 
ears ſtuck out and betrayed him. 
And hence we may remark that 
chief difference in what we calla 
good air, ſometimes we ſee a face 
with lines of majeſty in it, that 
like C2ſar's or Guftavus Adolphus, 


dazles all that beholds it, and is 


ſa ſharp and piercing, that it is 
almoſt inſupportablè: at other 
times we meet with ſuch an in- 
comparable ſweetneſs (moſtly 
reſiding in the mouth and eyes, 
though the whole turn of the face 
contributes ſomething toit) that 
it charms all that ſee it; and 
thoſe who have it, we rather call 
pretty than beautiful, ſince it is 
ofren found where there is hardly 
one good feature: Now ĩt is a rarè 
happineſs, indeed, to ſee a face at 
once both ſweet and majeſtical, 
tho when diſcovered they con- 
quer the world ·-What then muft 

NTP they 


<a 


ey do when the owners of em 


mien, good features, juſt prepor- 
tion, and a fine complexion ? If 
ye are ask d, What proportion 
cheſe ſeveralexcellencies bear one 


give our judgment —Complerien 


the leaſt, for that ſooneſt fades, 


not natural, and we are not agreed 
which is beff. We rank good 
Eatures in the next place, with 
which may be reckon'd proportion, 
ſince, in general, one can't be 
without the other. Better than 
both, appears a good mien, as it 
laſts longef, and recommends 
more, eſpecially in a may, where 
the face 15 no great matter.. Beſt 
of all a good air, becauſe when 
good mien and complexion fails, 
hen there is ſometimes: little 
hat we can like either in feature 
or proportion, this always laſts ; 
and nothing but death, we had 
almoſt ſaid hardly that itſelf, can 
alter or deſtroy it. © 
Q. Whether it be lawful to look 
ith pleaſure on another woman than 
one's wife when married, or others 
beſides her we intend to mate ſo 
before? eee eee 
A. Tis dangerous, the eye 
deing the burning - glaſ: of Love, 
and looking, liking, — 
attempting, and criminally 
aining, * or always fol- 
low one another. But were it 


the laſt ſtep that can be made 
ſhort of a precipice, we can't af- 


jawful. For whatever is fair and 
proportionable, muſt of neceſſity 
i riſe the 

_ what's deformed and hor- 
id? * re BELS | 
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have the advantages of a good 


owards another ? we ſhould thus 


dolt often have it, tis as often 


PC ſſible to ſtop at liking, which is. 
firm that, in its own nature, un- 
eye with more pleaſure 


Qi are children oftuer like 


4r 
the father than the mother? 
A. The ſfmilitude.is, perhaps, 
very often ewing to the good woe 
men who are preſent at"the oof 
ſipping : But ſuppoſing for once t 
truth of matter of falk, it may ea- 
ſily enough be accounted for, be- 
cauſe tis the imagination of the 
mother, not the father, which 
forms the child; and ſhe having 
the ides of the father's face, not 
her on, in her mind, that of the 
child may be form'd accordingly . 
like him, not her. nds. 
Q. Whether Babel's builders had 
attained their deſiræd ends, Ky their 
languages had not been confound. 
ed; ſeeing it is written, Now no- 
thing win be reſtrained from em 
which they have imagined to do? 
4. Tis ' impoſſible "a tower 
ſhould be built up to heaven, if 
by heaven is meant the celum 
felatum, or firmament, becauſe 
the air would be too much rart- 
fied and thin for reſpiration, and 
conſequently to live in. But up- 
on a ſuppoſition, that the air 
would be as proper and natural 
to breathe in ſome thouſand miſer 
high, as upon "Tenerife; '' whoſe 
erpendicular-is ſeven miles in 
ight, yet the builders muſt 
die, and then the work muſt 
ſtand till, it coming in time to 
be above an age's travel; and 
therefore whoever went on pur- 
ſe to carry on the work, would 
ie by the way, or be tꝭo old for 
the work When he came there. 
The meaning of thoſe words, Now 


nothing will be reſtrained from them 


which they have imagined 10 do, 
ſeems to import thus much, that 
the wickedneſs © that ige was ar- 
rived to that degree; that rhe 
law of nature was too muck effa - 
ced to give any check to the ex- 
orbitancy of their OE ; 
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be immortal or not, This a- anothes, whoſe very names would 
— being made, and muty- more than fill Vp pla nv, 17 room. d 


ſworn unto, they ted. We are of Joſe is opinion. 
$7 Ina ſhort -time it fell 2 222 of Ii hi and beſt phe. 
HE yhile Michael Mercafys Was np 1 and from which 2 
£5, eatly at his ſtudy, 0 Aae Plato and Pythagoras of rhe 


che ſu * keard the noiſe of rowed theirs, Was 
Lins upon the gallop, and chen Hebrews called Gobbolg 
Topping his door, withal be they divided into news: {or She» 
voice of MarſUius bis 47 * thing 1 other 
rs” crying ro him, Oh Michael, | — 4 
Oh Michael, thaſe things are true, 
TA are true. Micheel, wondring TI ut due . * oy a 
ey 2 3 AE ral Bs the lams, and would Jos 15 
opening the caſement, he name, if if were not rranſmitres 
de ¶ the backſide af him vhonr he had from father to ſon in ĩts in 
heard, in white, and galloping a- Yet in cammending the 225 | 
EN way upon a white horſe. . Calbals in 757 Een we wy | 
called after him, Marſilins.! Mar- {pile not v dinthe reft. 
n,! and followed bim with his e moral of I 3 bee 
ba eye, but he ſoon. vaniſhed out of is applicabſe in chis caſe, vize cull 
o ſight. — 4 at ay. Hoe 5 we find 15 Lins 10 
To, ac very ſallicitauſ- Stoics is 4 ,wajgftica | 
Jin ns 7 if any thing bad hap- chat of Ariſtarls, em bl * 
ade pen d to Marſiliut, ho chen lived of the 2 FA j and <har 
Nc, at florence, where he had breath d A the Acad. wich þ 


34d hon MN — * 8 upon ſtrĩd * ele agen ws, to Ve 
Tt Ec At. r 1 * wat 

a . lerein he was th A bees fo. ö 7 
— and ſeen by him. This, wich ſome 5 Sag make three 


W. Mother credible inſtances which of eunaghs; 3 the nat 
or WY have accurr d, argue, that eicher the wy bd mages the voluntary; 
er Wome departed fouls have parti- agreeable to dur. ſaviours diviſion 
UE ular commiſſions, 40 this.cale, or ap the Goſpel, wiz, that ſome are 
0 that all of them have. a ——_—_ horn ſo, ſame ads 1e by nen, au 
the of : our affairs; agreeable to the athers make themſelves b for [rhe 
d-W parable of ue, and Lazarus, kingdom of heaven. 0 this ler 
en and chat of the angels in heaven ſore was Origen, wha, - i | 
Als rejoicing at the converſian of a Fathers ſay, being trouble mr 
75 And it, muſt te a truth, St. Paul's. chorn in the fleſh, anti 
5 if departes faxis and angelr.come conſidoring the cafe of rhe x 
ander the fame predicament as to thiopian eunuch, the firſt Gentle 
their eſſence ;. —— IJ. dont yet called to the light of the Capel, 
know in hat they differ. aud for other reaſons 
ee is rhe bef den of Ho 4 with himſelf. H 
Miliſep bers ? did very ill, if we conſider the 
4, Our allotted limits won'r phyſical end.of nature, che ſixch 
. us to be particular in rei- . and the ſawful re- 
e af ogg with medics char God hat profcctied 


| He 
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for incontinency ; but if we conſi- 
der his great courage and zeal, 
an irreconcilable hatred of vice, 
though in himſelf, and what is 
yet more, and underſtanding that 
aſſage literally of making him- 
elf an eunuch for the kingdom 
of heaven's ſake (as ſome have 
| thatof matic out the eye, &c.) 


and not myſtically, as a volunta 
fenouncing that pleaſure, whic 
whatever is ſenſihle, is fo much 
inclined to: Theſe things conſi- 
dered, we muſt, with St. Jerom, 
rather admire than blame the 
action. ee p 
on rex we ſuphuſe ſo many 
| beaſts lived in the ark, and upon 
- what they lived, and te what 
place went their dung, and why 
aid they not devour one another? 
A. Apeles the Marcioniſt, be. 


. 
- 
f a 


exenerating, their dung. Fuler 
in his Holy State, reports upon 
the overflowing of Severn, 2. 
foxes, bares, cats, : rats, mice, &c. 
ſwam for their lives, and agreed 
together while their danger laſt- 
ed, and when that was over, 
they return'd to their natu 

again. In New Evgland they take 
up wild colts out of the woods, 
and ſhip them for a few leagues 
to tame them; ſo that if there 
were ſuch things as grates, &c. 
that the ſavage creatures in Noah's 
ark could ſee the waters, there 


would be no need of a miracle ts 


keep them from devouring one 
another. * 1 * i 
Q. Why is found, being no ſub- 

A ba only a patible quality, 


' conveyed by the wind? 


A. A ſound may be heard un- 


Heyed the ark, by Moſes's di- der water, but much more dull 


wenſiens, could not hold four 
elephant; and on the contrary, 
Celſus believed that the ark was 


2 veſſel ſo large, that it could 


not be made in any time by Noah 
and bis family. The ark, accord- 
ing to ſerĩpture, contained 45000 
"ſquare cubits, divided into three 
foxies, or floors in Height ; the 
height of which rooms would ad- 
mit perches for fowls, being 10 
cubits high. Geſner, Pliny, and 
other naruraliſts, will have but 
Forty kinds of creatures (fiſhes 
.excepted) that were originally 
created, and all the reſt to be 


_ anoxgrel creatures, got. betwixt ſt 


two of different ſpzcies ; although 

if we allow 12 ſquare cub/t; to 
every pair of beaſts, the ark would 
contain 1250 par, upon one for. 
As for their food, no doubt but 
he that took care for ſaving their 
lives, ordered proviſions for their 
ſuſtenance during the flood, as 
alſo rorventencies in the ark, for 

4 7 


— 


ceptacle and vehicle 


and weak than in the air ; now 


water muſt be the weMicle of 


conveyance here, and not wind, 
for rhere is not wind in water, 
but what is impriſoned in round 
bubbles, and is by ſome other in- 
tervening body deny d ĩts mount. 
ing up. But if water, which is 
a heavy thick body, can convey & 
Jound, and air can do the ſame 
in a more brisk and lively man- 
ner; no doubt but the element 
of fire cannot want that quality 
in 4 manner yet far more active 
than either of them. But the 
manner of conveyance is the que 
ion. Thus then, a ſound is. 
produced by a collien or ſtrikin 

together of two bodies, which 
rote at the ſame time makes a 


compreſſion and agitation of the 


air; now the air buy the re- 

D chicle of a ſound, 
unleſs the air moves, the ſound 
cannot; bur the air being com- 


preſt (as before) by the violence of 
; | chance, 


chance, fancy, ſuperſtition and 
the ſtroke, it takes the ſound 
along with it, which is not equal- 


ly audible circularly ; but as the air 


is driven one way more than an- 
other , the ſound is alſo heard 
farther one way than another. 
B number i infinite ? 
. Diſcrete quantity is infinite, 
much in the Tam I that 
continued is, namely in power, ad- 
mitting innumerable additions as 
_ dong 15 gad Thus as mo 
thing that has quantity, pro 
ſo called, but muſt alſo fave you 
and thoſe extended or not con- 
founded with each other, which 
may be ſtill in their own nature, 
though not by 2 unleſs mentally, 
though never {0 ſmall, yet further 
divided: So number may riſe 
progreſfvey, without any bounds 
to be fixed to its increaſe, which 
we reach after as much in vain, as 
at the knowledge of 'infinites, 
whereof tis as impoſſible we 
ſhould have any adequate or pro- 
per notion, becauſe we our ſelyes 
are finite; as that a leſſer circle 
ſhould contain a greater. 
Q. What's to be thought of a 
wife who forſakes her husband for 
his porerty 
4. Har 


3 
ly any thing bad e- 
nough, if that Mom. be not 
brought upon him, and ſtill con- 
tinued, by his own careleſſneſs or 
wickedueſs, | CET 

Q. Whether it's. true, that no- 
thing's in the intelle&, but what 
was 4 * the ſenſes ? 

A. 


e think not, "becauſe the 


intelle# muſt have ſome notions 
in it to judge the truth of what 
it receives from the ſenſes, prior 
to any ſuch reception ; nay, does 
oftentimes check and contradict, 
or examine what it receiyes from 
them, comparing, affirming, and 


deaying. This lome will ref us is 


„ 
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nothing but tying words. together x 


which, if you'll believe them, is 
as material as drinking ſo many 
t 


beads one u 


n another. But cer - 


tainly theſe wordt ſignify things, 


and ſome of thoſe things are nor. 


material; NI ſuppoſing the 


things ſhould be ſo, yet how the 
ac itſelf of comparing, conſider- 
ing, reviſing em in ſuch and ſuch 
an order ſhould be ſo, we can by 
no means imagine. hy 
. Q. Why rats, toads, ravens, 
ſcreech-owls, &c. are ominous ; 
and how come they to foreknow a- 
tal events? ph: 1 
4. If the queriſt had ſaid unlacky 
1 of ominous, he might eaſily 
have met with ſatisfaction. A 
rat is ſo, becauſe he 5 many 
a good Cheſhire cheeſe, and makes 
dreadful ravages in a flouriſhing 
flitch of bacon. 4 tead is un- 
lucky, becauſe it poiſons. As for 
raven, and ſcreech-owls, they ara 
juſt as unlucky as cats, when a- 
ut their courtſbip, becauſe they - 
make an ugly noiſe, which diſturbs 
the neighbourhood. The inftin& 
of rats leaving an old ſhip, is 
becauſe they cannot be ary in it ; 
and an old houſe, becauſe perhaps * 
they want wvituals. raven 
is much ſuch a propher as our con- 
jurers or almanack-makers, fore- 
telling things after they are come 
to pats. They follow great armies 
as vultures, not as foreboding bat= 
tle, but for the dead men, dogs, 
horſes, &c. which (eſpecially in 


a march) muſt daily be left be- 


hind them. For the fooliſh ob- 
ſervations made on their croak? 

before death, &c. though we'll 
not poſitivelyaſſert there is never 
any thing in hat, or ſtories of the 
like nature; yet this we ſafely 
may, that the moſt of it is pure 


humour, and has no ground in 


© Tha 


46 
the world beſides fooliſh traditi- 
tion. or a ſickly imagination. 

- UW. How natural defeft in 
the 1 communicated to the 
child? By zhe "+ aan of the ſe- 
men, Of otherwiſe? 

A: Fancy may have a great 
Mare here, as well as In the for- 
mer gaſes, and the defect of the 
father be ſo ſtrongly flxed on the 
mother's mind, as co Impreſs it on 
the child. Natural defect ſeems an 
unphiloſophical term; for all de- 
fe s are monſirous and, as ſuch, 
unnatural. Aci dental defells In- 
deed thore may be, and we find 
daily are; but if this proceeds 
from the male parent, by the 

particles of the ſemen ſuch de- 

2 ate only in quality, nor 
1 as conſumptlons and 
other diſeaſes may be eaſily 
propagated, becauſe the ſemen be- 
ing elaborated from the blood, 
and both corrupted, thar cor- 
tion muſt be conyeyed to 
_ whatever is thence compoſed. 
But chis is nothing as to quanti- 
ty; nor does a lame man beget a 
lame, or a blind a blind, unleſs 
- accidentally. Stutteriag parents 
have, it's true, had children 
troubled with the ſame defect; 
but this we look upon rather to 
proceed from imitation, than 
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other cauſ. 

5 N 2 may defen 
mpelf againſt whoever att iS; 

e N 


A. Les, if tis a private perſon, 
who makes ſuch an attempt; for 
I have certainly as good a right 
(and much better) to defend my 


y, If a prince, or a father, We 
think the ſame argument holds, 
as to mere 3 though 
the thing has much more of dif- 


ficulty, ſuppoſing ir were im- 
po Mible to pk. a man's ſelf, 
without offending, perhaps kill. 
ing the unjuſt aſſailant ; tho 
even in that caſe, if the publick 
good, and the ſafery and hap- 
ineſs of millions depended on 
is life, a man might deſerve to 
be ranked among thoſe heroes 


who devoted themſelyes for their 


life, as another 
Na 


- country, could he ariſe to that 


height of gallantry, rather to 
loſe his own life, than injure the 
other's. 

Q What diſtraction is, and whe 
ther it cam be ever pleaſant ? 

A. Diſtraction, or madneſs, is 
the height of melancholy. It may 
be accidentally pleaſant, even to 
thoſe who feel ir, who are ſome- 
times taken with paſſions of 
laughter as well as grief. 


re n weighty rarer opurift 
0 12 vain 1 ſeek rele or ſtrive a 7 * 1 
My Hutt'ring ſoul within its dark abode 


© Would fain 


free d from life's vexatious load: FIPS 


What mighty peace and quiet death would bring, 


© Is the glad requiem it. does glad! : 

* And _ heaven bleſs me Eich rm, kind 
5 Secure of eaſe, I'd fear no worſer ſtate. 
Thrice happy time, and welcome would it be 
| ce to ſay, I'm free, 
Ny foul ſhall take its flight, and wing away. 
© As when the brave Athenians longi 75 
* To know th' event of battle, and their fate; 


- T' When having juſt che 


2 


retreat, 


* That 


fate 


I 
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5s That brave man, who ſcarce had breath to teil 
© The joyful neus; Bis ſpul ourflew his zealy 
The day is ours he cry'd; and down he fel}; | | 
My youth berray'd to loye, the wound Encrbas'd, 
And Sylvia got poſſeſſion of my breaſt; 20 
Joo ſoon my tender heart, alas! took fire ; 
© Too well the cunning maid could raiie defire 2 
© Too well ſhe knew the worth of her device, 
How weak the veſſel; and how rieh the Aer 
* But my ill fate conſpiring, made it worſe, 
And now my fortune is entail'd———a CURSE. 
A curſe on that damn d curſe; I mein a wife, 
© Whoſe deareſt proofs of love are noiſe ahd rife, 
im- * The conſtant plague of man, and elog of life. 
elf, © And yet I grant you, of the ſex there are 
ill. © The good, good-natur'd, witty, kind, and fair, 
hl And theſe are very gbod ; but very rare. 
ck © Would providence had bur beftow'd on me 
ap- A mate endow with one good quality; 
on © The pleaſing comfort of whoſe little good 
to # Might calm the rage of angry fleſh ani blood, 
den © For who can always bear ms — 
eir But, ah! my wiſhes are but vainly ſpent, 
hat And J at laſt muſt hug my diſcontent; 
to © Perplex'd, and almoſt quite bereav d of ſenſe, 
the *© I know not what to do in my defence. 
i have been told by ſome wiſe men of late, 
he BW © That —— There's another way to baffle fate, 
' Who will be happy, muſt be deſperate. 
is © Say then, learn'd ſons of 4thens, You that know _ 
ay The weakneſs of thoſe minds o'er-rax'd with woe, 
toll © What would y' adviſe a wretched man to do? f 
le- A. O * has nature, or malicious fate 
of Still made the good and brave unfortunate? ? 
Fortune muſt needs unjuſt and cruel be 
When it delights to rorrwre men like thee, 
Without thy verſe who could thy woes endure 2 _. 
Ay charming numbers wound at once and cure: | 
here fate is kind Thy verſe, which all things can, 
Calms ſrorms, cures woes, appeaſes God'and man. | 
Whatever's foe to life from numbers flies, 2 
By theſe the enyious ſerpent burſts and dies. Y 
All noxious worms but one that ſtill revives, | / 
Sucks thy beſt blood, and on thy marrow lives. 
; Since all 1 that — can't oercome, 


(Who may be deaf, but ſure ſhe is not dumb) 
We lla few gentle curſes lend, and you up 
(If e'er we've need) as much for us ſhall do. 
Firſt, may ſhe love f room for more there were | 
at We'd ſtill curſe on—— Yes, may ſhe too deſpair ; Grow 
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; Stay —— have we more our ſatire yet is warm , 


For thoſe, dear bard ! that lov'd like us and thee. - 


Ze thy bleſs'd lot Now with more caution feel! 


Equal, if you your ſelf good-humour'd be: 


| There carry the impoſthume in thy breaſt ;. 


Like any Inniskilling husband fight: 
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Grow old, affected, ugly, yet more proud, j, | 6G 
Have a worſe breath and tongue—— her voice ſo loud - 8 c 
Till it eſteem'd a common nuifance be, | 81 
Thy neighbours, all truck deaf as well as thee; | we” 

Tben juſtly, high exalted-in the air, , MW 'Tis 
Fill once a week the penitential chair. | 


Yet take ſome droppings of our anger's ſtorm ; 
Sore legs, and eyes, ten ifſues may ſhe have, 
And ſoon, ſoon let it be, thy life to fave, 
And all the neighb*rhood's,-rot into her grave. 
Leſt the Fair. Sex think this too heavy curſe, 
We add, May all ill husbands meet with worſe. 
Whilſt whiter hours and moments harneſs'd be, 


That one good wife (for all men have, or ſhou d 
Think ſo, like us, the only one that's good) 


3 


Ware ſnakes, and, if thou can'ſt, have at the eel. 
Leſt you for blind directions us ſhould blame, ; 
Her marks we'll tell you ftrait, but can't her name. 
No beauty ſhe, remember Osborn's flies; 

She's not a fool, nor think her ſelf roo wiſe : 

No wit —— that above all, good Heaven forefend, 
Nor bleſs with ſuch a curſe our rhyming friend : 
Equal in fortune, and in humour ſhe ; 


Your will and judgment may ſhe ſtill prefer, 

Still may ſhe love you more than you love her. 
Shou'd our unſeaſonable mirth diſpleaſe, 

And you complain we give you dreams for eaſe ; 

Thar all our curſes give no remedy, 25 

And your good ſpoute ſtill rampant is and high; 

But neither dead, nor e er intends to die, 

Still there's one cure ——-and without Mercury. 
The war, dear friend, refuſes none diſtreſs'd, 


There thy blind ſorrows may direct thee right, ) 
There may ſt thou out of mere deſpair and tpight, 


Stay till the war is o'er. If ſhe ſurvive _ 
There's but ſmall hope; ſhe'll e en for ever live. 
You have your chance, your greateſt foe you fly, 
And either bravely live, or bravely die; 
And if the laſt, with laurels round your head, 
You'll ſtrike the ſtars, and mingle with the mighty dead, 
There you'll at leaſt, though here you cannot, reſt ; 


' . | : Pl 
There are no Wiyes, you know, among the bleſs d. 


Gentlemen, pray tell me, 
. Whe 


Where goes the wind when tempeſts ceaſe-to roar ? 
« Sinks it in waves, or dies it on the ſhoar ? * 3 
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A. Man knows not whence it comes, or where it goes, 1:99 
'Tis- he that ſends it knows, and only knows.” __ Grov2a 


Q. What is the reaſon. that when 
two viols are tuned in uniſon, one 
of them being touch d, the other will 
anſwer, though at a diftance? 

A. This is a noble and great 
proof of the ſweet compoſure and 
harmonious order of the creation; 


and tis but a more pure ſort of 


ſympathizing thar is found in all 
the creatures, when thoſe of the 
ſame ſpecies flock together. 
Indeed, the reaſon of this 
muſical. ſympathy is ſomething 
puzling, and more admired- than 
underſtood by ſome of our great 
muſick maſters. - But tis thus 
effected: Tis air that is the 
proper yehicle and conveyance of 
ſounds; and accordingly, as the 
air is driven with greater or leſ- 
ſer violence, it affe all object: 
that it meets with. A cittern per- 
haps is by its make, as much ac- 
commodated for the reception of 
ſounds, as any other inſtrument; 
therefore we will conſider the 
effects of a repercuſſive air upon 
that: an ordinary noiſe will beat 
the air every way, and that which 
meets with theſe ſtrings, will 
move em all into a diſtinguiſh- 
able audibility, proportionable to 
the ſhrilneſs or ſmallneſs of the 
oice; this is univerſally granted 
dy ſuch as have made the experi- 
ent. Now ſince this voice in 
vhat key or note ſoever it's de- 
ered, does effect the ſounding 
df ſo many notes at once, and 
hat theſe notes are proportion- 
able to a greater or leſſer agitation 
ff the air then the efficient cauſe 
5 the motion of the air, and not 


£ > 


the uniſon, as is generally 
thou — though we . de- 
ny the ſympathy to be more 
efeQive, — different keys: 
as is evident by a piece of paper 
which will violently tremble up- 
on aſtring that is an uniſon when 
it lies almoſt ſtill upon other 
keys, and all by-the ſame agita- 


tion of air. 


ne, d Lein 


Codrus, Plato, &c. de well or ill 
in the adt of ſuicide ?. or whether 
ſuicide in any caſe is lamful? 
A. Nature has implanted a ge 
neral inſtin& of ſelf-preſeryation 
in my individual creature, and 
we find not an inſtance in one, 
that has voluntarily choſe a non- 


exiſtence, - though under the 


greateſt miſery and torture, 
beſides man. Man thatacknow- 
ledges a creator, cannot at the 
ſame time deny a tenure of his 
life, which to diſpoſe of before 
the donor demands it, is con- 
tradiQory ; to his dependance; 
Lucretis unhappily evinced her 
wrong d * by murderin 

her ſelf; for if ſne conſented 
not to Tarquin's crimes, why did 
ſhe pollute her hands with the 
blood of an innocent? I mean ber- 
ſelf. Tis unreaſonable for me to 
ſuffer for a fault another would 


have committed. Puniſbments and 


offences juſtly terminate in the 
lame perſon. Cato was either a 
good or ill man; if a good man, 
e wrong d his country, by de- 
priving. it of what ſervice he, 
might have done it; if an ill 
man, he impeach'd the preroga- 
R e tive 


* 


30 
tive of juſtice, in making himſelf 


his own witneſs, Judge! ind exe- 


cutioner. A brave ſoldier won't 


quit his poſt without his com- 
mander's leave; fortitude abides 


miſeries, but cowardice ſneaks to 
death to ſhun them. I remember 
ſomething of Seneca to this effect, 
ul. A wiſe man fortifies himſelf 
by veaſo, and a fool by deſpair; ' 
Q. Whether there ever was ſuch © 
4 thing as change of eren? 
A. We are not without ſeveral 
affirmative inſtances; I will 
only recĩite two, whi ons au- 
thentick. Pareus, lib. 4. c 
Some years ſince (ſaith Pataus) 
hen I was in the retinue of 


Charles the ninth at Yirriac in 
France, there was ſhewed mea 
man called Germanus Garnierur,by | 
ſome Germanus Maria ; he was of 


un indifferent ſtature, a ſquare 
Habit of body, with a thick and 
red beard. e was taken for a 
virgin unto the 15th year of his 
| at which time runnin 

| aer the hogs he kept (hic 
had gotten into the corn) and 
leaping over a ditch with great 
Violence, it happened that the 


membranes being broke, the 7 
hidden evidences of a man ſud- 


denly deſcended, and diſcover'd 
themſelyes, not without pain: 
returning to ber cottage with 


tears, ſhe complained to her 


mother that her bowels fell out; 
at which ſpeQtacle her mother 
aſtoniſhed, conſulting with che 


yſicians and doQtors, was in- 


ormed that her daughter was 
become a man; the lle matter 
therefore bein repreſented to 
the cardinal Lenuncuri um, he 
caulled an aſſembly, where ſhe: a 
received the name and habir 
@ man. | 


"Uſer, in his annals in An, 
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rain woman called Her 


after which the changed 


Mundi, 38 58, ſays, In Ale, 4 
city of Avabia, there was'a er: 
e 
was the daughter of one ophan- 
tus a Macedonian, and begotten 
by him of an Arabian woman ; 
ſhe was married to one Samajder, 
her ſex, 
and became a man; taking upon 
her her father's name Di ur. 
I ſhall add one other of the 
other ſex's change; Schenk.” p. 
5 15 And Donat. ibidem p- 290. 
ells of a boy at Bene vuntum, who 
ſuddenly ae a girl, and harh 
it in the words,  - 

Nee Satir antiquum quodCampa- 
no in Bene vento, 
Tenus Epheborum Virgo re- 

te uit. 
Thus enigliſhed. 
At Benevent {nor is it long ago) 
A youngſter did i intoa wjrgingro 
Q By what mechaniſm is nutri- 
tion regularly ordered, and how 
by the ſtomach” 5 won; ir it effected 
2 chyle? + 
A. Maitication, deglufun ex- 
tenſion and corrugation of the 
ventricle, are ſucceſſive motions, 
partly by the pondys of the ali- 
ment, partly by the tone of the 
tunitlat, in order to concoctius. 
The pylorus conſtringes not fo 
compleatly as the ſuperior orifice. 
The colin and other 'tircumam- 
bient viſtens contribute to the 
heat to digeſt the limit mace- 
rated with tlie ſaliva in naftita- 
tion, haſe ſaline particles (with 
the ſaline and acid particles of 
the eſculentr and porulents) mix 
together; which, aſſiſted by tho 
wer of the ventricle itſelf, is 
iſpoſed to chilify the maſs, and 
rmentatious power acerues, 
rendiving it more fluid, and giving 
it a more white or creamy form 
called chi. D he oy — 
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fine particles firſt free them- 
ſelves, and are tranſmitted into 
the more lax pylorus, and are in- 
truded into theinteftines, where by 
the mixture of bile and pancreatick 
juice, ir obtains a new fermenta- 
tive power and ſeparation. Thoſe 

rts of the alen unchylificd, 


2 (for that which 1s firſt 


eaten, is not firſt chylified,) as 
fat meats, &c. which clog rhe 
fermentatious force, and - there- 
fore lie heavy, and diſpoſe to yo- 
miting, altcho' the power of fer- 
ment is more ſharp and diſſolvent 
in ſome than -others. The chyle 
from the intefiner is propell'd 


into the la#eals, thence to the 


duc us chyliferus, or Iymphaticus, 
and diftributes to ſome glanas ; 
and ſo. conveys the chyle and 
Iympha into the ſubclavian vein 
(where it mixes and gives new 
life to the blood) ſo to the heart 
(the vital pump,) and thence in- 
to the arteries for nouriſhment ; 
and what ſurpluſage remains 

returns again by the veins an 

Iymphaticks to the heart for a new 
circulation. Thus it is rranſmuted, 
tranſmitted and circulated by ſe- 
veral veſlels into the form of 


chyle, lympha, wenous, and arteri- 
ons blood, milk, ſperm, ſaliva, ſe- 


rum, pancreatick juice, &c. and 
thus each part has its proper juice 


and nouriſhment, and the moſt 


volatile and ſpirituous particles 
ſupply the animal ſpirits and 
nervous Juice. . 
Q Whether there be ſuch s bird 
as a Pheenix, and why but one in 
the world, and where that is ? 
A. The ancients ſay, this bird 
lives many ages, according to 


Elian yoo years; after which 
time it repairs to Heliopolis in 
Egypt, and builds its neſt (or 


rather funeral pile) of aromatick 
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wood; which, by reaſon of its high 
ſitua tion, is fired by the fun- 
beams with the Pheniu in it, and 
_ of _ 1 ther immedi- 
ately ariſes; this young 
ſooner attains Its juſt bigneſs, 
which is equal to that of an eagle 
having its head creſted with di- 
vers colours, the neck gold co- 
lour, che reſt of the feathers pur- 
ple, ſaving that the tail is mix d 
of ſcarlet and sky colour, but it 
prepares irſelf to pay its laſt du- 
ries to the reliques of irs deceas d 
parem, which it lays upon its 


back, and carries them into Ar- 


lia, placing them upon an altar 
dedicated to the for, (for tis a 
bird of the ſun, ) after which, it 
flies up towards heaven, feeding 


upon dew, and the fumes of in- 


cenſe and amomum, and inſtead of 


drink, makes uſe of rhe yapours . 


which ariſe from the ſea ; abhor- 
ring all kinds of grain and food 
common to other birds. Tis ſaid, 
the firft was ſeen under Seſoftris 
and Amaſes kings of Egypt; next 
under Ptolemy, who reigned the 
third of the Macedonians : | Orus 
Apollo in his hieroglyphicks, men- 
tions it, as do Manilius, Pliny, 
Ovid, Athenæus, Albertus Magnus, 
Tacitus and Belonius; the laſt of 
which confounds it with rhe 
bird called Manucodratus. But 
the impoſſibiKry of the exiſtence 
of ſuch a bird is evident; for ac- 
cording to Lucretius, no ſingle 
animal can generate. Not is any 


thing more abhorred by nature 


than a voluntary death: nor 


can any thing be moro contrary . 


to the generation of animals, 
than aſhes which are dry; when 


being altogether oppoſite to life, 


and to the corruption which is 
antecedent to every generation. 
So that it muſt necetiarily be a 

E 2 i , 


one no 


— 


much more can a real infinite 
power effeQually make it ſo;mat- 
ter is all one to the Maker. We 


have ſome light of our reſurrecti - 


on, by the firſt fruits of it, our 
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colours. The native colour is a 


golden, the next a bright flaming ' 


yellow, which may be account 
the firſt declenſion on the one 
ſide, from its original and primi- 


52 

on, and only a ſj by way of colours in flowers ? Ned | 
Fe wg or by which the 4. Tis very pleaſant and di- x 
ancients would ſignifyſomething verting to obſerve the difference * 
rare and ſingular in its ſpecies; of colours throughout all the re- 1 
according to another much of the gions of the vegetable kingdom ; 
ſame nature, Rara avis in terris, the roots being almoſt all white 1 
nigroque ſimilima cigno. All au- the trunks generally green, an 7 
thbors that have ſpoke of it, have theflowers almoſt infinitely varie- h 
borrowed from Pliny, who gated.'Tis the reaſon of that cu- 0 
affirms almoſt any thing, as rious diverſity we are at preſent p 
Herodotus ſaw almoſt every t ng, to enquire, and it muſt un- 5 | 
however ſtrange and unheard of. doubtedly depend on the princi- Fy 
Q. What kind of matter our bo- ples of which they are compoſed :_ fl 
dies (ball have in the other life? now all chymiſts know the firſt 5 
A. Tis in the power of microſ- ſeat of colours lies in the ſulphur, * 
copes to repreſenta hair glittering from whoſe different degrees of V 

and curious beyond expreſſion ; maturity ariſes the difference of 


Saviour, who with that veryſame tive perfection, as the red or ruby * 
body he was crucified, roſe again, is the collateral degree in the in 
and aſcended into heaven; but oppoſite. Then the firſt ariſes 
was changed before he got there, from the temper of the A 
it being not a receptacle for & by the admiſſion of it with of 
common fleſhand blood ; theap- + | 528 F 

nce dur bodies will have an aqueous, the other with an Ls 
there, will be ſhining and bright, igneous matter, or rather an th 
as may be gathered by Moſes his alteration in the texture and ſc 
face fhining when he had ſeen configuration, ariſing from its 1 
the glory of God, as alſo the too great aduſtion, whence all 1 
manner of Moſes, Enoch and Elias colours are nothing elſe but the 80 
their appearance to our Saviour ſundry mixtures of · the tinging 
in his transfiguration ; the de- ſulphurs. Now, whenever a Te 


ſcription that St. John gives of 


our Saviour in the Revelations, 
with many more places in ſacred 
writ : but to be expreſs in our 
definitions of this matter, tis 
impoſſible, ſince all revealed, are 
only ſuch terms as are adaptcd, 
to expreſs whatever appears moſt 
lorious and dazling here, not be- 
ing yet capable to entertain 
greater manifeſtations, and ſuch 
as we ſhall really be fitted for 
hereafter. 


plant arrives at the maturity of 
flowering, its ſulphur is in per- 


fection, which by irs various mix- 


tures with the ſpecifick juice, is 
conveyed through its proper 
ducts into the Suneity of the 


plant, where, by the fineneſs and 


tenuity of the veſſels, it's expoſed 
to the kind and benign warmth 


of the ſun, whence the matter 


attenuated and ſublimed is yet 
further concocted, till ar laſf it 
receives its ultimate rene den 

OR atter 


7 Q Whence ariſes the difference 


0 N 
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after full digeſtion. In ies he went to deliver Iſrael, muſt be 
and other plants of that kind, the but ſix years old: Jacob when 
- ſulphur is more aduſt and fetid, an old man, and about ſeve 

whence they are heavy and ſtu- children and grand- children, 
ify. In carnations, &c. it more at his going in before Pharaob, 
l proaches to a benign and bal- but ten years old. And ſome 
ſamick uality by one degree of of the Antidiluvian patriarchs, 
heat, 4 ee they are friendly particularly Mahaleel and Enoch, 
and amicable in the higheſt de- little more than five years old 
ree to our natures. This is ge- each, and but children them- 
neral ; thoſe who would enquire ſelves when they begat ſons and 
as to the particular colours of daughters; as will eaſily appear 
flowers, the Marwail of Peru, &c. to any who will be at the pains to 
muſt not expect jt in any thing divide the number of their years 
of this nature, but may conſult by 12, which will very near re- 
Mr. Boyle of colours, where they'll duce the ſolar into the lanar. On 
come neareſt anentire ſatisfaction. this head may be well enough 
Q. Whether the lives of the introduced a pretty obſeryation 
patriarchs were really as long as we {ome have made on the ages of 
generally think them ? and whether the patriarchs, That thoſe lived 
we are to reckon their ages by ſolar longeſt who married lateſt : Jared 
or lunar years ? who ved 162 years before he 
A. That they were much longer begat Enech, reaching in all to 
in the firſt ages than ſince, ex- 962 ; and Merhufelah, who lived 
perience and holy writ teaches 187 years before he begat La- 
us, from the gradual decreaſe mech, not dying till he was 969. 
of their years till Jacob's or This obſervation we own plea- 
perhaps. David's time, near fant, but not ſolid, both becauſe 


which they have ſince ſtood, the patriarchs might be married 
threeſcore and ten, or four- ſome years before they had chil- 


ſcore, being the age of an old dren, and becauſe (which is the 
man now, as n profane ſurer reaſon) Lamech lived 182 
authors alſo have not omitted years e' er he begat Noah, and 
to remark it 5 9 ? * YET died at 777- One thing 
| 3 "eg more e'er we diſmiſs this enter- 
& Terra malos homines nunc educat t ainin ſubje&'; though Methu- 
que puſeties, \ ſelahlived inoſt years of all the 
ſays one of them, denoting patriarchs, yet we can't proper 
their degeneracy. . That we are call him the olaeſ man amo 
to reckon the lives of the anti- them: for granting Adam created 
diluyians by ſolar and not lunar in the fullneſs of ſtrength and 
years, appears to a demonſtrati- vegete manhood, which all al- 
on, both from this obſervation low, the loweſt time of which we 
already made, and from the im- muſt place in thoſe ages, about 
poſſibility of fixing the period 60, adding to this bis 930 
where the ſuppoſed account years, which he actually lived, 
ſhould be firſt chang d from /u- we may reckon him 990 when he 
nar to ſolar, which elſe would be died; at which rate, he was 21 
yery ridiculous. For Moſes when years older than a 


a E. 3 What | 


2 
£ 


- 
Q What was the world. made 
of | 


4. Pre-exiftent matter: The 


at the firſt nen ſo 
range a notion; but we doubt: 
not he Il be of another mind, as 
ſoon as we have explained the 
terms, and in what ſenſe we take 
both the world and pre- eriſtent 
matter. By world, we mean the 
erderly frame of | viſible things ; by 
pre-exiſting matter, we mean a 
chaos, when the earth was with- 
aur form, and void; or as Ovid 
calls it, Rudis, indigeſtaque moles. 
In the beginning, God, created the 
heaven and the eafth : This 
heayen muſt be the higheſt of all, 
the {eat of the bleſſed, becauſe not 
the viſible heaven we behold, 
the ſeat of the ſun and moon, and 
ſtars .; ſince we read of this fir- 
mament, or rather Expanſe ſome 
time after created. Then comes 
the earth, ſuch a maſs as is de- 
leribed, without beauty, without 
order; and therefore could not, 
while it continued ſuch, be pro- 


perly {tiled zooms, Mundus, or the 


World, but may well enough be 
conſider d as pre- exiſtent matt er in 
reſpect of what was afterwards. 
Any other pre- exiſtent matter we 
deny, and know tis impoſſible to 
2 it, and abſurd to attempt it. 

ſuch matter, it muſt be eternal, 
vrhich either makes twyo eternals, 
or matter itſelf to be God; both 
of; which ſuppoſitions are pureſt 


nonſenſe; Again, the ſtep out of 


ſuch diſorder into ſo regular and 
lovely a frame, ſeems little leſs, 
perhaps is really greater, than out 
of not being at all, into afual 
being, Tas God who produced 
this change, as the queriſt ſuppo- 
ſes, asking what the world was 
made of; which. implies it made 
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—— reader may, perhaps, 


not it ſelf: Nor will we thank 
him for ſuch a grant, for it is 
menen mere matter, pro- 
perly or of itſelf, to act or pro- 
duce any rational operation. 

Q. What was the fin of Onan ? 


whether tis poſſible to be guilty of it. 


Nm, &c.?7 
A. We: ſhall rather chuſe, for 
obvious reaſons, to propoſe the 
queſtion in the following terms, 
wherein any obſerving man may 
find all his doubts on this ſubje&, 
modeſtly and fairly * LY 
herein conſiſt the moral turpi- 
tude or natural evil of the. plaa- 
ſure of what ſome have called the 
ſixth ſenſe ? | | 
The reaſon of the queſtion is 
this, as has been excellently and 
cloſely. diſcourſed between two 
learned men on this ſubje&; 
becauſe abſtracted acts of this 
nature, as laſci vious embraces, 
and others whereto the preſent 
difficulty more immediately re- 
lates, ſeem to have no malice a- 
ainſt God or our neighbour; 
the caſe of Onan, being, as tis 


acknowledged. by all, different 


from that of ſingle men: I ſay, 
thoſe acts may be thought nei- 
ther to injure our neighbour, 
nor deſtroy ſociety, as adultery 
and fornication Wherein 
then conſiſts their natural evil? 
We anſwer, it conſiſts in the 
ſame point that all other evils do, 
namely, in deviation from a 
rule or law, and that the law 
of nature, as well as the poſitive 
law s %f- God. 8 , 7 ; 

Now that ſuch abſtracted ads 
as theſe before mentioned, are 
contrary to the law of nature, 
is evident from this reaſon: The 
end for which nature bas given 
this perception whereof. we. diſ- 
courſe, is for the propagation of 
d WP 


mankind ; 
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mankind. er if i 

any other end, tis lain, 
—— Ptherefots un ; 
ching is ſa. Tis beſides forbidd 
in the th commandment, which 


inhibirs all manner of unchaſti- 


ty; and even the Romans abhorred 

it, as we may find in their epi- 
rammatiſts, who were far from 
eing their modeſt writers. 

As to whatever of this nature, 
. accidental or involuntary 
both as to the a& and cauſes of 
it, as diet, &c. ſo far as tis in- 
voluntary, it cannot be reckoned 
ſinful : but if otherwiſe, no pre- 
tended neceſſity can excuſe in 


that any more than any other 


ſin. f "Abs F 
Q. In what eſtate ſbal we ap- 
pear at the reſurre&ion 2 That 
wherein we died, or perfet#® man- 
hood ? 34 . 2 tht 
A. That which refers to the 
kingdom - one this world, 
may in this caſe be.yery.proper- 
ly applied to that in — e 
There ſhall henceforth be no 
more an old man, neither an 
infant of days, It ſeems not 
proper to ſay we ſhall be raiſed 
at any age, we mean ſuch a ſtate 
as we were in at ſuch an age, 


ſince undoubtedly we ſhall be en- 
dued with much more petfection, 


tho' tis probable, nor cloathed 


, with. ſo much matter as we now 


carry about with us. 


Q. Whither went the badies of 


the. ſaints which aroſe with our 
Saviour? ; | L140 55 £ 4-6 

4. Tis very probable they 
attended their deliverer into 
* for it ſeems not like · 
y that thoſe firſt fruits from the 
grave, when ſo miraculouſly reſ- 
cued from it, as a particular tro- 
phy of his reſurrection, ſhould 


power again. 


ever be ſuffered to fall into its 


Qn laber or no, we fball know 
our friends in beanuen 
A. The affirmative is ded 
cible from 1 Thef. 2. 19. N 
what: it our bope, our 
crown of rejeycing? Are net even 
ye in the — — F our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt at his coming? Which text 
phialy infers, that the apoſtle 
know and be known by thoſe 
Theſſalonians at the com ĩ 8 
Saviour, diſtinguiſnhable from the 
reſt of the juſt, ſeeing hey par 
ticularly are tobe the ſubje& and 
matter of his rejoyciug at chat 
day. Adam knew Ee in the ſtate 
of innocence, without any telli 
him who or what ſhe was. Tho 
diſciples that were with our Sa- 
viour at his transfiguratiori upon 


the mount, knew Enoch, Moſes - 


and Hias, without asking. There 
are ſeveral texts very Plain for 


it; not one of the primitive fa - 
thers that ever dou 


ers tt it; and 
tis impoſſible it ſhould be orber - 
wiſe, ſeeing heaven is to be a 
place of perfection; but to be li- 
mitted in our knowledge, would 
argue imperfectio n. 
2 1 N the E | 
phers, upon ſuppoſition of living 
good; lives, can be reaſonably thoug 
pes 7p ber ok 


to be W731 

A. No, there is no reſpe& of 
perſons with God; but in e\ 
nation, he that feareth him and. 


worketh righteouſneſs, is accept „ 


him: there is à natural reli 
on written in every man's 
cart, and thoſe that are denied 
a greater light ſhall - be judged 
according to that, Rom, 2. and 
12, 14, IF. Tis true uy deed, the 
apoſtle has ſaid, There is 
name given under heaven whereby 
we may be ſaved, but by the name 
of Jeſus : but it wou d be a very 
narrow, uncharitable in | 
7: 0-4 tion 


: 
— 


/ 


Wh, or 


oſs, 


other 


hy 
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tion to limit ſalvation to the had unfortunately kill d a man; 
letter: 3 muſt be- my friend replied, He did not 
come of the of believing know it before I told him: I am 


parents, who are born deaf, 


perſuaded that this was Cain 's 


Feet by ſigns and tokens are mark. 


rought to a knowledge of their 
duty, and of ſome one that died 
for em? Tis impoſſible to make 


'em know 1t was Jeſus, and yet g 


not impoſſible they may be ſaved: 
ſalvation by Chriſt is virtual, and 
not nominal; we may be ſaved by 
believing the ſecond perſon in the 
Trinity died forus ; and the hea- 
thens y believing there was a 
God, believed in him eſſentially, 
tho* not perſonally, and fo cou d 
not miſs the benefit of his e 
tion any more than the patriarchs 
and the prophets before his in- 
a 1 
Q. What was the mark God ſet 
Cain ? ob b 
4. The rabbins ſay, that his 


flefh was cruſted and made invul- * 


nerable ; and that Lamech, when 
hekill'd him, wounded him in the 
eye. I know a gentleman, whoſe 
misfortune it was toki{[his friend 


in a duel (and honourably) accor- 


ding to that notion the world 
now has of honour; and though 
upon his tryal he came off with 
his life, yet the action made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon his ſpirits, 


-. Q. Whether the ſoul of man 


knoweth all things to come, but is 
onda by the dulneſs of bodily or» 


A, No: but rather than the 
roponent ſhould think we are 

gular, and have our own a- 
bridgments and limitations for 
the ſoul, we'll allow it as great 
a prerogative as the angels and 
fallen ſpirits, neither of which 
can properly be ſaid to have any 
dull, organous or bodily obſtruct ion, 
either in reſpe& of their know” 
ing or acting. Therefore we ſhall 
firſh conſult the nature of angels, 
which we ſhall find in an equal 


claſſis with the ſpirits of the jult, 


Luke 20. 36. And yet angels 
. e is ſhort, both in re- 
pect of the myſtery of redemption, 
and the —— of things to 
come; 1 Pet. 1. 12. Mat. 24. 
36. From which laſt place, we 
may argue 4 majori, that if thoſe 

els who continue obedient, 
are defective in their knowledge, 
then certainly the fallen ſpirits 
are ignorant of things to come, 
unleis ſome will prove that they 


that he carries a viſible mark of found a greater knowledge b 


Horror and aiſturbance in hit coun their fall, than Adam did by his, | 


renance to this day; and ſuch an viz. his guilt and nakedneſs. 
one, that cauſes many thinking Bur to be full, once for all, the 
e are ſtrangers to prophet 1ſaiah, cap. 41. wer. 23. 

im, to take a particular notice of arguing againſt pretended pro- 


bim, when th 


arm to take notice of him, and 
when he was paſt by, told me, 


meet him. One - phetic ſpirits, ſays, Shew us things 
amongſt the reſt, meeting him in : — * | 5 


my company, pull'd me by the 


to come, aud 24 we ſball know 
that ye are Gods , by which-place 
tis . eaſily 


gathered, that: all the 
knowledge of angels and ſpirits, - 


'Thar 6 arms has the chara- 
ders ot Cain legibly written in 
his ſace . I told my friend he 


is either ſuch as they have in 
commiſſions from God Almighty, 
or elſe ſuch as they gather from 
4  - ſcripture 


2 
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ſcripture prophecies and natural 
bſervations of ſecond cauſes ; 
of which laſt ſort is the devil's 
knowledge, and his angels; 
0 why may be pre een 
reſpondence that fraternity keep 
— themſelves by 7200 er- 


“ ndt, whereby they have quicker 


advices 7 2 with- 
out any ſpirit of prophecy, Or any 
ſupernatural knowledge fix'd in 
theſe incorporeal entities ; For 
from the laſt cited text, Pre- 
ſcience is an incommunicable 
attribute of God Almighty, and 
that whereby he particularly di- 
ſtinguiſhes himſelf from ſuch as 
would pretend a foreknowledge 
of what is not revealable, either 
immediately by himſelf, or the 
natural order of cauſes and ef- 
fects, which alſo are very of- 
ten hindered. 33 
Q. Wherher an example without 
a precept, be ſufficient, for inſtitu» 
ting one ordinance, and diſannulling 
—_— OT the exam- 
le of the apoſtles in meeting the 
1 day of the week be ſufficient for 
changing the ſabbath 
A. The ordinances or rites of 
the chriſtian religion are ſimple, 
and not many in number; ſome 
of them inſtituted by Chriſt, 
others by the apoſtles, though 
both, in a ſenſe, jure divine; 
ſome temporary, others to con- 
tinue to the end of the world. 
We think there can be no inſtance 
given of any one rite or uſage 
ordaĩned or inſtituted, as always 
and of neceſſity to be obſerv d in 
the church of God, but what 
has either our Saviour's, or the 
apoſtles precept as well as ex- 
ample to inforce and recommend 
it; and that the ſame is to be 


ſaid of the diſannulling any rite 
or uſage: which before thoſe! 


times obtained in the church of 
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God. But we -alfo think, that 
there is great difference between 
a rite, and what we may call a 
mode of a rite; and between 
di ſannulling a thing in particular 
or general. To explain and apply 
this to the preſent. queſtion ot 
the change f the ſabbath; time 
is but a circumſtance of ' worſhip 
as well as place: It is generally 
held, and we think by all acknow- 
ledged, that ſone things enjoined 
in the fourth commandment, _ 
which fixed that time, wereonly 
Judaical and - ceremonial; The 
Iſraelites were not ſo much as td 
dreſs their victuals on that, but 
the day before to bake what they 
would bake, and ſeeth what they 
would ſeeth. Moſt Chriſtians fur 
ther believe, that the appropris- 
tion of the ſeventh day out of 
the ſeven, to be kept holy, was 
only ſettled in the church By 
Moſer, and think. the particular 
ſeventh day ceremonial, tho 
one in ſeven moral, for, which 
divines produce ſeveral very 
probable texts, in the Old as 
well as the New Teſtament - 
the reſt, Let no man 


That 2 
judge you for meats or drinks, or 


for- @ new-moon, or 4 ſabbath-. 
* old Jewiſh ſabbath) dy. 
ad if this hypotheſis be true, 
there is no need of particular 
di ſannulling this rite or ordinance, , . 
as to that very day, by our Savi- 
>, 5 his apoſtles, ſince it falls 
of its own accord, together with _ - 
the reſt of the Jewiſb vecomomy 3; 
which. being typical only, was 


perfected in our ſaviour, and clear- 


ly annulled by him and his apo- 
ſtles. Then for the inſtituting 
anew the firſt: day in its room, 
or rather changing it; which, as 


has been ſaid; 18 altering the mide: 


of an old rite, not properly in- | 
ſtiruring . 


* 


IZ WWA 


. 


inge ned one, for whickwe 
eh the apOſtle s example 
eoept, ons of which would 


Kreat 
VO 
and 
be valid, as' to a — 
nd-perpernal obſervario 'there- 
of without tlie other. For their 


grample of meeting on the 
— on cit 


„und- meeting. for the cele- 
ration of religious! aſſemblies; 
the Sabbetoricns will not deny it; 
dur rhiey deny an.: ſuch precept 

them deliver d to the church 
God: This we prove, both by 
d records of the firſt church- 
hiſtorians; and from the uni ver- 
A tratlition- of the church in all 
plices-and ages: They diſallow 
is way of proof; tell us they 
no uſagez in their churches 
but what are” plain in ſcripture, 
and omit none that are ſo. In 
anſwer, neither does the laſt 
hold ; for tho? they: uſe union 
for the ſet, and perhaps the 
Pi 1-1 too, or — rat; 
— — the fi of peace, 

common among the antient 
churches. For the former; they 
have no manner of warrant in 
the Holy Scripture, either for 
the baprizing women; or admit- 
| ting t m to the Lord's-ſupper, 

bat muſt here fly to that univer- 
ſal tradition, which in other 
things they condemn, for their 
on warrant and excuſe. 

Q Whether the puniſhments of 
belFarz equal? . 

Ai Equal as to extent, tho⸗ 
 unequatas to their degrees; their 
extent or duration muſt be equal, 
betauſe all is infinite; that admits 
_ of no wagir & minus: and infi- 
nite they muſt be; becauſe of the 
inſiniteneſs of that fin where- 
of® they are the puniſhment; 
which again receives a ſort of 


ig thereby injured and offended. 

can we here ſee that ill con- 
ſequence which ſome great men 
have fixed on this notion, name- 
Iy, that it leads to ffoiciſm, and 
makes all ſins equal; ſeeing we 
can ſtill find a” ſufficient diffe- 
rence both in ſin and puniſhment. 
For as ſome fins are in their own 


nature; though not with re- 


ſpe& to the object, more great 
and heinous than others ; ſo — 
may be a more intenſe degree of 

ain provided for them; ve be- 
ing! aſſured by our Saviour him · 
ſelf that in the day of judgment 
*twilÞbe more tolerable for ſome 
ſinners than for others. 

Qi When hail the' angels their 

exiſtence ? 

A. Who but an angel knows? 
The Scriptures alone muſt be our 
rule, and we there can trace 
them as far as the foundations: of 
the earth, and no farther; when 
we are told, thoſe morning-ſlars 
ſung together, and al the ſons. of 
Cod (as they are often called) 
ſhouted for joy. For which rea- 
ſon; we date not lay any ſtreſs 
on a notion, which elſe might be 
not very improbable, namely, 
that they might be the ſouls of 


good men, or ſome ſuch creatures 


which to us want a name, re- 
maĩning from ſome former crea- 
tion- . A | 

Q. Whether a ſeparate ſoul can 
aſſume a body; and how that which 
has no body, can operate on what. 


A. For the latter part, on which 


the former much depends, that 


what is not body, operates on 
what is ſo, we are as ſure; of, 28 
that we our ſelves are made up of 


a a ſort of body and ſoul ; but how it does 
inſiniteneſs from chat infinite ſo, better modeſtly acknowledge 


ignorance, 
$45 bed 
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, than pretend fully ta uncomely toward his viegin,. if 
account. This however we think ſhe: paſs the flower of her ag 
may. be ſaid, that the nearer any and need ſo require, let him- de 
thing is in nature to ſpirit, the what he will, he ſinneth not, let 
ſtronger it acts on body, as winds, them marry? |. * 
5 inviſible : That ev A. The apoſtle, in another 
order in nature of a higher kind, pace: ſays, Marriage is honour 
commands that of a lower, not ble, to which the word « 
vice verſa; and that there is is here oppoſed; ſo that the 
and muſt be an hylarchick power ſenſe is, If any. man who: heeps\ bis 
in ſpirit, which commands mat- wirgin,. (that is, his. virginity 
ter at pleaſure, though the mode or chaſtity). and thinks it. uncome- 
thereof we can't pretend to ex- , or not ſo. honourable a ſtate as 
in. marriage, and alſo nds the conſlie 
Q. How does God's preſcience tution of his-body-neceſſitates him to 
conſiſt with man's free agency ? his phyſical end, after a lung . 
A. God made man upright, ſtinence, even. beyond the flower 
and a free agent, yet not without kis age, let him marry if be wi 
defeibility, as the angels. He be ſent nog; altho' from the pre- 


* 


aw: Ac n eee e 


r inclines him not to evil more t ding diſcourſe. of the apoſtle, 
good, but capacitates him by a a virgin fate is more adapted to 
? Nl talent of reaſon to anſwer the the ſervice of God (generally) 


— 


end of his creation, and render than a married one. een 
himſelf acceptable. He exacts no Q. What are the utmoſt. effect: 
impoſſible: duty from man; but ef jc, and how does it operate on 
knowing man's frame, and the the Hectiont ?: 
poſſibility of prevaricating, he A. Sudden joy, kills as well as 
preſcribed a method to reſtore ſudden grief. Diagoras Rhodius, 
ſuch as forfeit their privileges. hearing his three ſons were vie- 
This is equally common to all; torious at the Olympick Games in 
but if, after all, he will have more one day, died immediately, in 
patience with this man than that, that tranſport of joy: did 
and by given inſtances of his Dionyſius, Sophoc les, and Philippi- 
prerogative, for a warning to all des, upon winning the bays from 
men, call ſome to a ſpeedy ac- other ſtage- players. And what is 
count, who have not been ſo yet ſtranger, Zeunis, that famous 
notoriouſly wicked as ſome others painter, having made the por- 
that are {pared longer; this is no traiture of an old woman very 
» WM impeachment of his juſtice, who odly, died with laughing at it. 
h gives to every man ſufficient Grief deſtroys a man by a vio- 
t means for his happineſs. Thus lent agitation of the ſpirits, 
F: God's preſcience preſides over mans and ſudden condenſation again, 
h free agency, but doth not-over-rule whereby they are too much 
it il it by ſaving man (ordinarily) whe- thronged, their avenues o 

n. ther be will. or no,. or by damning ed, and their commerce with 
s W him undeſervedly. the air. hinder'd.; ſo that the 
f' Q. What is the meaning of that heart wanting reſpiration, is ſti- 
TY tert, 1 Cor. 7 76 If any man fled... Joy produces the ſame ef - 
e I think that he eth himſelf fe e eee, 


132 e „ . 8 


9244 2 


mre of a ſanguine, 


60 


by a too great dilatation of the 
ſpirits : they who die for joy, 
ſofr, and rare 
* contexture; ſo that when this 
dilatation of ſpirits happens, the 


leave the heart deſtitute of ſuc- 
cour, and the ventricles cloſing 


— "gh they periſh under the 


Q. We have an account in Barth. 
Hiſt. of # monſtrous birth, two bro- 
thers born together, both baptized 
&c. Query, How ſball they ariſe 
at the dey of judgment? 

A. Becauſe the reader ſhan't 
want the ſatisfaction ot the whole 
tory, we ſhall, before we give 
our ſentiments of it, lay down 
the relation; viz. [I faw (faith 
Bartholinns) Lazarus Colloreds the 
| Genoeeſe, firſt at Haſnia, after at 
Baſil, when he was twenty eight 
years of age, but in both places 
with amazement. This Lazarus 
had a little brother growing out 
at his breaſt, who was in that 
poſture born with him. If 1 
miſtake not, the bone called X;- 
phoides, in both of them, grew to- 
gether. His left foot alone hung 
dowgwards, he had 2 arms, only 
3 her, upon each hand, ſome 
appearance there was of the ſe- 
cret parts; he moved his hands, 
ears, and ws, and had a little 
'beating in the breaſt. This little 
brother yoided no excrements, 
bur by the mouth, noſe and ears, 
and is nouriſhed by that which 
'the greater takes. He has di- 
ſtinct and vital parts from the 
greater, ſince he ſleeps, ſweats, 
and moves, when the other a- 
wakes, reſts, and ſweats not. 
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are the fame in both. Nero 


Baptiſta hath his eyes for the moſt B 


part ſhut, his breath ſo ſmall, 
that holding a feather at his 


y mouth, it ſcarce moyes ; but 
holding the hand there, we find 


ſmall and warm breath. His 
mouth is _— open, and al- 
ways wet with ſpittle. His head 
1s bigger than that of Lazarus, 
but deformed ; his hair hanging 
down, while his face is in an up- 
ward poſture. Both have beards, 
Baptiſtas neglected, but that of 
Lazarus is very neat. Lazarus is 
of a juſt ſtature, a decent bo- 
dy, courteons deportment, and 
allantly attired. He covers the 
dy of his brother with his 
cloke : nor could you think a 
monſter lay within, at your firſt 
diſcourſe with him. He ſeemed 
always of a conſtant mind, un- 
leſs that now and then he was 
ſollicitous as to his end; for he 
feared the death of his brother, 
as preſaging that when that came 
to paſs, he alſo ſhould expire 
with the ſtink and putrefaction 
of his body ; and therefore he 
took greater care of his brother 
than of himſelf.] We have a 
deſcription of this from other 
bands ; but by all that we can 
gather, we find no lineaments of 
a rational ſoul in Baptiſta, nor ſo 
much of the animal as brutes 


have. His brother ſhall riſe with- 


out him at the day of judgment ; 
for there will be no monſters at 
the reſurrection. And if — be 
not rational, he will be reckon'd 
in the claſſis only of animals: 
but if he has a rational ſoul, 


Both received their names at which is only hinder'd acting by 
the font; the greater that of La- the unfitneſs of improper organs, 


zarus, and the other that of 5o- 
'hannes * The natural 
| bowels, as the liver, ſpleen, & c. 


* 


then he will be rank d amongſt 

children, fools and ideots, at t 

laſt day; but will riſe he 
Wil 
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ith a dy, not with cifick body, adapted and ar- 
- other y. ib A ſame ſpe-| ganized for a foie, 7 


Q. © Why ſhake the valiant when the battle s near, 123 
And tremble, tho' they know not how to fear ?; 


nd 4. The ſame effects from various cauſes riſe, | 

Tie No man for grief, or joy, or anger, cries. * 3 

al. . © Whoſe warlike enſigns make a battle w e 
a And mighty arms proclaim a laſting 8 ? i 
is, WH © Tell me where heat engender d is by cold, e 2h erat 
ng Which fruitful makes of the half-dead and old! 2 

p-W © What's that that's more refus d when molt requir'd, | 

* By thoſe y whom tis moſt defir'd? 


A. No skill in riddles we did e er pretend, 


o. o Thebes, or Paris, not to Athens, | 
nd Why men oblig'd, do ill freſh loves purſue, Ne 
he Wen thoſe Say are generally true? 1 ok 2 


wind and water ſparks and flame ariſe, 
don the quiet flame in aſhes dies. 
wey'can' find, 


* How Love to all our hearts the-wa 
When he himſelf (vain deity !) is blind ? 
4 Unleſs our ſelves we yield, he can't command ; ; 
He finds the way becauſe we lead bim by the hand. 
Q. What was the queltion on Q What was it which our 3 


which Chriſt diſputei in the tem- wiour wrote on the ground? and 
on le who that woman wat who was te- 


A. 


. 
ME R 


4. Probable gueſſes muſt ſuffice 
(and I hope are not unlawful) 
where neither reaſon nor reve- 
Jation * us. We are then to 
remark, that he heard, as well as 
ut d Beth hearing them , and 
aking them queſtions. John 
and that twas more 2 
than one, the old way of diſpu 
tation (even in Greece itſelf, 
fore Ariſtotle reduced it to mode 
and figure) being by ſhort que- 
ſtions and interrogation. For 
the ſubſtance thereof, we may 
lawfully and probabiy enoug 
gueſs it to be concerning tbe 
impletion of the prophecies of the 
Meſſiah, in their books, the law, 
prophets, pſalms, &c. The week of 
Daniel, or other things of chat 
uture. 2 


ken in adultery ? whether it 2 
not be Mary alen? 1. 
A. This queſtion is a of 
the ſame nature with the for- 
mer, and can only be at. 
It: ſeems. probable this perſon 
was not Mary Magdalen, becauſe 
this woman was taken in adulte- 
» but Mary Magdalen was not, 


t 22, ever married, 


and has the character of mere 
trix, not adultera; taking her 
very cognomen, as ſome learned 
— Nfg — a word, 
whic es ſuch a plaiting or 
folding of the hair —— — 
uſual among common women. 
Beſides, if it had been Mary Mag · 
dalen, here we had been: moſt 
2 to e the — | 

ory 
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tory af iChrift caſting out ſewen 
devils from be, whereof in this 
place not a word. For his wri- 
ting on tlie ground, ſome think 


*rwas only to divert their que- 


Gon, ſ 
hear them. 
thing determinately, I ſee no in- 
congruity in ſuppoſing it mi 
be the ſame he afterwards ſpoke, 
He that is without fin of you, let 
bim firſt caſt a ſtone at her. 
Q. Whether a mim mant 


ing as if he did not 


God ? 

A. No doubt the, queriſt takes 
fornication here in the largeſt 
ſenſe, as 'tis once or twice uſed 
in the ſcripture, including adul- 
tery it ſelf ; and we think there's 
no queſtion to be made, but ac- 
cord ing to the laws of nature, 
the la w of God, and the chri- 


ſtian law, as well as the laws of 


our own, and almoſt all other 
lands, be. may be divorced for 
that reaſon, or rather che mar- 
riage is actually · diſſolv d by ſuch 
a breach of the conjugal vow. But 
here the man is not peĩmĩtted to 
be judge himſelf, for then per- 


haps we mould have divorces 
cvery week, as oft as e er men 


grow weary of their wives, and 
tor as frivolous 
Jens, Whole Rabbie's teach, a man 
may leave his wife if ſhe puts bur 
2 much falt in his broth; tho? 
t 

an action of chis concern ought to 
have legal proof, and to be per- 
formed in a legal way, ſince tis 


not fair. that the 5 ſhould be 


both plaintiff, judge, and gxecu- 
tioner— Tho' what fort of evi- 
dence will amount to proof in this 
cale, and whether our laws were 
not extremely civil to the ladies 
in this particular, ay well as ſe- 


f he wrote any - 


put motion. Further, the more pure 


away his wife pets, of fornication, 
and not break the c of 


cauſes as the 


y. would pretend greater. But 


Dr 


varal others, are other queſtion 
). How comes it to paſs that thi 
animal ſpirits upon a mere velle o 
att of the will) are immediately ſent 
fo any part of the body? 
A. That fpirit a&s upon boch 
we are certain, for there cou d be 
no beginning of motion without 
it land ſome beginning it muſt 
have) ſince what is naturally un- 
alive, can never put it ſai in 


or fine any matter is, or the mote 


fpiritual, if we might have liber. WM ſpec 
dy eo uſe the word, or e {6 — 
nearer it approaches to a ſpiri- 1 
tual ſubſtance, the more ſirong hav 
ly, and forcibly,” and nimbly it cid 
moves; as we experience ia att 
Winds, which, tho' compos'd of MW thi: 
ſo fine particles, as not to be vi- beii 
ſible, are endu d with ſuch pro- ind 
digious forces as to overthrow MW be 
towers and houſes, nay, to tear WM ic 

up the very foundations of earth. MW act 
But how ir produces theſe opera: MW bot 
tions, how lightning atts on groſs the 
bodies, how light itſelf is per- is, 

form'd, and the motion of the a 
luminous particles made, we ne et i wh 
expect to ſee clearly diſcover d im- 


to the word - much leſs in what ( 


is pure ſpirit: All we can ſay, is, 
that the rational foul commands 
the imagination, as that the ani- a 


mal ipirits, or ſomewhat equi va - ¶ wh 
lent, which are as it were breath'd ful 
down from head to foot when tur 
there's any occaſion, by thoſe nu 
nerves, or channels and paths to are 
which they are aecuſtomed. But en 
again, if any ask, How ſpirit ſoc 
acts on body which it can't touch? lik 
we'd gladly learn of them, and ter 
confeis our ignorante. me 
QQ. Whether every individual ef en 
any ſpecies were not attually con- MW be 

in 


rained in the firſt individual of that 
ſpecies ? < A. We 


* 


A. We anſwer 1 ely. In 
nan its clear, forinbs form indi- 


viduates; che ſoul is the form, 
or that which gives the very 
eſſence or being to a man, and 
makes him be what he i. But 
the foul of the child is neither 
actually, nor ſo much as poten- 


rially included in the „ve 
— that . rational Sul which 


bable that there axe 
or princip | n in man. 
Then for individuals of other 

cies, neither are 3 
included in their firſt individual, 
for ſome form or other they muſt 
have, whether ſubſtantial or ac- 
cidental; but this form can't be 
actually in the firſt, for then one 
thing muſt have as many diſtin& 


other ſouls, 


individuals from it, which may 
be to us infinite. Beſides, the 
bie and nunc muſt be preſent to 
actual individuation, which are 
both abſent here; for if preſent, 
the individual wou'd be before it 
is, or be and not be, and that 
actually too, at the ſame time, 
which is the greateſt abſurdity 
imaginable. Fey 
Q. Whether it's not a ſin fer 8 
man to marry a woman ſupgrauny= 
ated, when he is not ſo him[glf +: 
A. There are ſeveral ends for 
which matrimony may he 
fully enter d on. The chief 


ng- 


are other political and domeſtical 
ends, as uniting intereſts, mutual 
ſociety, and ſuch like. There is 
likewiſe great difference in the 
tempers and conſtitutions of 
men, ſome-being more vigorous, 
and endued with more natural 
heat than others, even to exceſs 
in ſome caſes ; whereas others are 
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two conſiderations laid together; 
che query may be ſoon t 


individuares ; for it's atleaſt pro- A 


beings as there will afrer proceed 


ane Jaw, 


tural end ſeems to be the cantt-. 
nuance of mankind ; but there 


ES 


cool and remperate. - Fromitheſ@ 


If a man can abſtain, he may ei- 


ther remain unmarry d, or only 
marry for mutual ſaciety, or che 


ood and adyantage of 
= 


Whether the Roman empira 
ulius Ceſar: 1 Julian tbe 
; te, were elemiue or baedie 
tar IA Minn 
A. Hartly one, partly Cocher, 
partly neither. It began indeed, 
as almoſt all other great empires, 
by force and conqueſt, under 
Julius Ceſar, the commonwealth, 
of Rome falling together with 

Pompey, its laſt fender. 


2. 
from 


der. Hows 
ever, he did little, hardly laying 
the foundations, but rather mark» - 
ing out the bounds and lines of 
that great building, the deſign 
of which ſeem d to fall wich hi 


death, and that of Auguſtus ano- 
ther, only like it, not the ſame; 
for he could do nothing till the 


triumvirate was - deſtroy'd or 


broken; by whoſe conqueſt he 
became lord of all, rather than 
by any adoption or ſucceſſion ' 
from Julius: accordingly he diſ- 
pos'd arbitrarily of the empire. 
And after him, it's true, ſome- 
times tho next of kin, or at leaſt 
the maſt powerful (as was the old 
mai in Ireland) ſuc- 
| e purple. And this 
eyttam. held indifferently well to 
the of the twelve Cæſars; but 
after that, ſometimes foreigners, 
Spaniaras, Thraci ans, Britons , 
and other nations, got to the 
helm in their turn; tome by the 
votes of the ſenate, others by 
the election of their Pretorian 
ſoldiers, or foreign legions (the 
moſt common way of all the reſt) 
and ſome fairly bought it, and 


paid 


64 
ud for it, tho' they did not 
enjoy their bargain. | 
. Whom do you Nr. to be 
the author of the Whole Duty of 
Man, Orc, ? Nr | 
A. He or they, whoever they 
were, who ſo-highly oblig'd the 
world with thoſe excellent pieces, 
ſeem to anſwer all curious en- 
quirers as the angel formerly 
d others, Ask not the name, 
ſeeing it is ſecret. All that can 
be done, is to tell em what is 
generally ſaid, tho little or no- 
thing be certainly known in this 
matter. Some ſay the bookſeller 
and king Charles knew it; o- 
thers, that even the bookſeller 
was ignorant of the author, who, 
as appears from ſeveral paſlages 
int, and for the form of prayer, 
for an afflicted church, writ at leaſt 
part of thoſe works, particularly 
The whole Duty of Man, during 
the civils wars here in England. 
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Some ſay the late archbiſhop was 
the author, others Dr. — 
Dr. Alleſtry. Biſhop Fel : Who- 
ever 'twas, it's plain, he had been 
with. the king in his exile, or at 
leaſt had been converſant in 
foreign parts, by what he men- 
tions of the popiſb worſhip from his 
own obſervation ; and whoever 
twas, tis agreed on all hands he 
15 now dead. That which ſeems 
to us the moſt probable opinion, 
is, That no ſingle perſon deſeryes 
the honour ont, ſince it appears 
too great a work for the beſt 
head in the world, but rather 
that ſome ſociety was engaged 


therein. And laſtly, whoever 


was the author or authors, we 
think The whole Duty of Man the 
beſt book, next to the bible, that 
ever was printed, and they the 
beſt writers, next to thoſe who 
writ by inſpiration. «- | 
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On the Don of bk Honourable | 


ROBERT BOYLE, AY 


Fellow of the Rorar Soctarr. 


AP 1 * AR I es | 


W 


4 + 1. 
——{till we muſt complain great Boyle mae ta, 
Sp ite of the regiſter and chronicle, 
By haſty death abru bw ſnatch d away, 
Ka are theſe lines which at his hearſe we pay; 
For tho' old time at leaſt had ſhed | nnd! X 
. ſnow of threeſcore winters on his head, 
he world for ſuch a laſs was unprepar'd, 
It ſtarted when the news was heard, 
"And cry'd, Philoſophy is dead. 
Nor was't our narrow ifle alone 
Which paid an univerſal groan, 
For where was Boyle — ——— ? 
Tis true, his native Thames, nor cou'd the chufs 
Firſt heard, or rather felt, the diſmal news; 
Swol'n with th' unuſual floods that fall, 
To attend his funeral. 
When the ſtrange driny tyde. did downwards flow, - 
To her own Boyle ſhe wefit the cauſe to know z 
But e're ſhe half had reach'd* her head, : 
Too ſoon the diſmal tydings ſpread, _ 5 
Too ſoon ſhe knew that he own Boyle w was 40. 


2 
Nor? Thames alone, even r hoſtile gain does mourn, 
And backward to his much loy'd iſle return; 
Proud Paris with reſentment hears, 
Nor her academy refrain their tears. 
Their own grand Lucifer they now no more 
2 his ſucceſsful villanies, 
ht cities, and ſtoln victories, | 
Fs orſe than Romiſb cruelties, | GE 
Blaſphemoully 2 I I: | 
Aue 
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True worth they once with juſt encomiums raiſe, 
Reſtoring vertue her forgotten praiſe : ; 
Whilſt in his cloſer their proud tyrant ſtays, -. 

. Conſults the advice of all his truſty ſpies, 
And reading the glad news with bloadſhot eyes, 
Thus * wicked Joy with a malicious imile, - 
% As yet we're even with that ſtubborn iſle, (a) 


We ve loſt a kingdom (6), they have loſt a Boyle. 1 


T, 
| Ill fortune ſure has wings, .. 
Or borrows from the peſtilence —— for ſee - 
Already o'er the Alps it ſprings, / 
And the world's general loſs already brings 
| To fruitful Italy. on 
Firſt heard and mourn'd the royal Po, 

Frigid with grief almoſt forgot to flow, 

As ſwoln with ice inftead of ſnow. 


Great Zyber him, him murm'ring Mincius grieyes, 8 Fr 


And ſcarcely old Benacus leaves, 
But the expecting fields below deceives.. 
Him gentle Arne moſt, who ſadly calls 
On Piza's, and on fair Florenza's walls 
But found em all in mourning dreſs'd for him, 
Who merited and had ſo long their beſt eſteem. 
The Literati, and the Dotti come, 
Names worn by many, merited by ſome) 
nd hang poetick garlands round his airy tomb. 
Nay Denmark too, and diſtant Norway hears; 


And, ſpite of their eternal winter, thaw to tears. 


If theſe, to whom his deathleks name 
Was known but by his writings and his fame, 
By ſuch true grief their loſs and ours prockim ; . 
What then ſhou'd we, who knew _ 
His learning and his virtue too, 5 


What Mauſol ums ſhould we raiſe, 


Bright as bis worth, and Jaſting as his praiſe ? 

No, our officious kindneſs he diſdains, © 
That task he did himſelf perform, 

Outbraving time and age, and envys ſtorm, 

Nor left a thing of ſuch concern to chance 


Thoſe god-like works in which his life he ſpent, - 


To us and future ages lent, 

Are his eternal monument. ks 
Firm as the center the broad baſis lies, 

The goodly ſpire aloft does riſec,. 
Surmounts the clouds, and glitters in the skies. 


(0 England. (0 Ireland. 


ny 


kD 
ions 0 


Thus when the noble Theben conqueror dy d, (e) 
And victory lay bleeding by his dae, 


And whilſt he expiring lay, his friends lamenting come. N Js ; 


And fill with ſighs the melanchol) room, , 
Lamenting that ſo great a-mind 3 
Muſt all be loſt in fate, 1 | 
Nor cou'd the grateful ſtate 


8 expreſs their kind reſentments OY 
ad left 


_ allen men, he cries, 


With that laſt breath, which when erhal- TR ates, Pt, | 


Ne, two fair daughters yet ſurvive of wn; 
To give my name eternity; PoE 


LeuQra's and Mantinæa 5 vide. 


5. 
How much to Boyle the learned world dow owe 
The learned world does only * ; F 
He trac d great nature's ſecret ſprings, 71 
The cauſes and the ſeeds of things : n o on 
What ſtrange elaſtick power the air contains, 
t mother earth ſecures within her ſecret veins : 


The chymift's boaſted art he knew, - 
Both its J falſe wonders, and its true. 
What motion, tho' unheeded; can perform, : 
How ſtrugling whirlwinds breed a n 2 
How — ee ſteams the air invade, | 
when the guilty town's afraid, 
What keeps us ſafe, or lends us aid. 
How ſhivering cold does the deep 2 
Or burning heat half a the hw main. 
benen * which the dove's fair plumes e 


And whence thoſe beams that paint the riſing morn. 


Whence chearful green, and red, and native: ables, 
And all the mingled ties of W 
5 6. _ 

He did not al notions learning call, 
His thoughts abr ſolid, brave, and 
Of ſenſe by ſenſe, he judg'd, nor was content 
To take on truſt, as moſt, as ſome i invent 3 
His phyſick's built on firm experiment. 
Sworn to no ſe&, an enemy to none; 

Tho' more than all the reſt he has fhown, 

To none oppos'd was he, 


But thoſe vain fools who th. — 2 itſelf wou'd ſee, . 4 1 | 


Who will not to juſt witneſs * re, 
: 0 Epaminondas. 
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Who wo not God himſelf believe, : 4 ein 207 Red's d 
Deſtroying faith and hiſtorjx. JET wh ALLE 

1 1 ſe garden or eg ben, n be 

' Whom only ſenſe or fancy 1 55 | ah 
The Peripatum ſenſe by 5 thought define e 
Theſe thought by ſenſe, tho they Il as dos ae LA 
The incommenſurable quantity, nes ae 
As ſpirit to dull matter rules confine, _ 3 
Or by the ſenſes unproportion'd Bine 
_ out th" unequal bounds of chingrdirine. 


The r wiſe) a unn Seda: bar Be. Si 


He had too much philoſophy to een 
An atheiſt or enthuſiaſt to be. 
Thoſe two extreams, where moſt their ſenſes loſe CORR FL 
Its properplace to revelation; gave... ft df P 
Nor reaſon made its miſtreſs, or its ſlave. 5 4% {oxy abt 
His zeal no fooliſh fire that leads aſt en 
That over rocks and pretip ices leads, fd 268 - 
Pretending pleaſant vales, 2 1 BE WO” * 
His zeal but trac'd, his judgment foun the wayp; 
His zeal, which like the Phoſphor ſhin'd with lambent For? 
It warm'd, but did not burn, nor chap theground,, : 


Warm'd and enlighten!d all around: „r 21 

How ſoftly cou'd he all out paſſions move, 35 1 woli 
Ho eaſily unhinge from earthly love, - Weg walk ens 
And fix upon the beatifick beams above: vir 
O Linaamor, I bleſs and envy thee! Fall eit et t per 
Nay bleſs almoſt thy falſe, Hermione 3: . ate wok ma 
or had ſhe; not been worthy — e wil 
We had not learnt to regulate our mk, „ ee H nat 
Nor fly the nobleſt paſſion at the nobleſt game. fin bak. the 
Read, Giifual lever; * Adee „ ĩð 9 Thi 
= Ik yer blind paſſion bas not blinded the, rarl 
| Read here which has moſt charms, Heaven or Hermione ! any 
So ſweet his ſtyle, och Bis Rnd, I... whi 
So ſweet dreſs d in flowing e V; 2055 * 105, 04.0 etz ſide 
He only ſure could Boyle excel harp ref As by 4 wh 
Who let us underſtand his1oſs'ſo well. eee 2g eiſt. 
His other virtues others may cn! 943 532 2963 OL the 
I'll only ſay that 8 n e FP Niue e üg itt wer 
8 8 {LIME 115 eb #4 £31%4 EPS bet? 
THT ET Oy 191 34 33 „ Rn Tun | wer 
Lend, Galiles lend thy 3ropdious flat | # W990 2008-62. |. agai 
Though Boyle had thoſe that thine ig, | Ju) whe 
e* (hes ha / . met 
. * In Mr. Boyle's ſeraphick love. . the 
Jn. | Let's Fan 


Let's ſee if from afar, 


For that muſt be his ſoul; 
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- Glitt'rin beneath our cn I - le 
we can — * ſome new orchern pole, a 


— 


carl his numerous virtues ſeatter round chesky, | 


And paint another Galaxy ; 


. Never on-carth ſhall we dis eond: find. -; . 
O father, Ol we ery' d, as ſwift he went. 1 


Clamb' ri 


againſt heaven's ſteep aſcent, 


Where haſt thou left thy mantle and v7. ſpirir behind! ' 
A ſingle portion wouꝰ d ſufficient be Vet | 
To make us all work miracles, while Rs ET los. anothy, hoes 

Sip at the unbounded ocean that ſtill flow di in thee... Sal 77 
Fare when the 2 d operator came, 


And told thee 


muſt quench thy glimm'ring flame, "ob ; 


Like Archimedes, thee be found intent 
On the ſucceſs of ſome experiment, 
So 3 he, he minded not the ſoldiers ery, 


And 


Q. What 1 the cauſe of ſow, 
hail and 

A. We d that bs foreign 
virtuoſi have endeayaur'd, and 

perfeQted a very exact method for 


| making artificial ſnow, which 


will give us no ſmal light i in the 
nature of that we ſee fall from 
the heavens: the manner is thus; 
They prepared a ſmall houſe, or 
rather a ſort of a cave, without 
any other entrance for wind than 
what they deſign d; at 2 oppoſite 
ſides were certain pipes of water 
which convey d water into a 
_ m 888 them; 
the two ſorts o ite pipes 
were fed by hot Ta and cold; 

betwixt theſe two ſets of pipes 
were certain ſmall chinks level'd 
againſt the middle of the ciſtern 
where the hot and cold water 
met in theirfalling down, and on 
the outſide was a ſort of wind- 


tan, or ſomething: turn d round 


roans o'th* flain, not ſhouts of victory, 
And fardly cou d himſelf find time to dye. 

Stay, haſty death, one moment more, he cry d ; 15 
1 have it nom, ſays he, with learned prids, . 
Then big with the dear dononſtraritu, yd. 


with ails, to Jain the mind 3 : 
blythro' the chinks which fronted 
the mixture of the two waters, 

ſo chat betwixt the ſtrife of the 
hot and cold water, and with the 
violenee of the wind that beat 
upon em, tliere aroſe, inſtead of 
froth, a real and perfect ſnow, 


which fled up and down the place, 


and continued after it fell a con- 
ſiderable time before it melted : 
Thus much for artificial ſmw, 


and now for the natural. No one 


can be ignorant that particular 
elimates have particular minerals, 
and that the air muſt partake of 


the nature of the aſcending va- 


pours, and ſo be more or leſs 
1ulphurous, vitreoline, nitrous 
Ge. as alſo, tis granted on ali 
hands, chat the air in no part of 
the world, is without nitre; for 
if ſo, all creatures wou'd ſoon 
expire; only ſome places have 
_— > Hai leſs, according 

do 
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of the wind, for then it wou'd 


revalency of the ſun, 


iſſipates aerio-nitral va- 
Thus under the frozen 


to the P 
which 
pours. 


one, as in Friezland, &c. are 


(if we may ſo ſay) the treaſuries 


of nitre, which God and nature 


ſeem to ſtore up there for the 
moderation cf the torrid zone, 
and temperature of all climates, 
when proper gales fetch them 
from thence. Our virtuoſi here, 
and thoſe of the academy del 


Cimento, have made ſufficient ex- 


riences about freezing, to 2 
{wade us that nitre is effectual 
for ſuch ends. Hence when any 
aerĩo - nitral vapour from the 
north meets with a warm va- 
pour coming from the ſouth, the 
antiperiſtaſis, or ſtrife betwixt 
the hot and cold vapours (clouds 
or miſts) helpt on by a brisk gale 
of wind, has the effect we lee, 
to wit, ſnow, as in the artificial 
ſnow-cave we have ſpoke of. If 
any perſon ſhall think it incredi- 
ble that heat ſhould be any in- 
redient in ſnow, let him con- 
ider the tryal abovementioned, 
as alſo that 1t is ſenſibly warmer 
when it ſnows, than a little be- 
Fore. As for bail, it is nothin 
elſe but drops of rain congeal 


as they fall, by the coldneſs of 


that air wherein there is much 
nitre which the ſun beams have 


not diſſipated: and. thus it is in 


all froſts upon water, and other 


- 


Jiquids,-which are congeal'd b 
the frigerifick- 4 


theſe particles are, we refer em 


to their own tryal when ina froſty 
morning at a proper turning in 


the corner of ſome ſtreet or 
other, they feel a ſharp gale 
which makes the tears ſtand in 
their eyes, and ſcarines their 
very face; tis not the yehemency 


have the ſame effect in a warm 


ſoutherl . 
ticles of nitre in the wind that 


are ſo troubleſome to us. 


Q. Ns are deſired to ſhew the . 


ture 7 that love we ought te 
have for enemies, ſuppoſing a dif- 
ference e that we bear to 4 
friend 6.) Nan 


A. We have only two rules 


left us in this caſe, either that 
of Sacred Writ, or that of pro- 
fane hiſtory. In the firſt, That 


an enemy is overcome with ſoft 


words, we have the ſuffrage of 
the wiſeſt men. Obliging a&i- 
ons, and good returns heap: coal: 
of fit upon our enemies heads, 
vanquiſh their prejudices, and 
melr their very malice into ten- 
derneſs.It wou'd be tootediausta 
bring the many inſtances we meet 
with in hiſtory about treating 
enemies ſo handſamely, that the 
effect has had the univerſal ap- 

lauſe of all wiſe men: take one 
inſtance for all. Alphonſut king 
of Naples and Sicily was all good. 
neſs and mercy, he had beſieged the 
city of Cajeta that had inſolently 
rebelled againſt him; the city be- 
ing ſtraitned for want of neceſſary 
proviſions, put forth their old men, 
women and children, and. ſuch as 
were unſerviceable, and ſbut their 
gates upon em. The king's coun- 
cil advis'd they ſhould be forced 


— ad back inte the city, as a means 10 
| 7 
trous air: if any one asks what 


make its delivery more feaſible, yet 
the king pitying rad wry let 
en depart, tho be knew it won d 
photract the. ſiege, and being ad ui, d 
againſt it, he ſaid » I value the 
ſafety· of ſo many perſons at the 
rate of an hundred Cajeta :: The 
citixens moved with ſuch a vertue, 
ſubmitted to him. 


dora was #1ſo one of the mo#t 71 
ul 


le; but tis the par- 


Antonius Cal- 


the heat of the 


2 =» „ r ee eee eee S > eee 4 eee e came = 5 eee ere Mw 


ful enemies of Naples, who being 
overthrown in a battle, and made 
priſoner, al men perſwaded the 
king to rid his bands of ſo inſolent 
s perſon, and ſo dangerous to the 
kingdom ; the king oppos'd it, and 
gave him both his life aud eftate. 
This prince's words were agreeable 
to his actions, for being asked why 
he was thus favourable to all men, 
even to thoſe that were evil,becauſe, 
ſaid he, good men are won by 
juſtice, and. bad by. clemency. 
Some of his ,minifters complaining 
of his lenity, he laid, Wou'd ye 
have lyons and bears to rule oyer 
you ? clemency is the property 
of men, cruelty of beatts. It is 
in vain to go about to calculate 
an exact draught of a wile carri- 
age towards enemies, ſince the 
variety of circumſtances alters 
the mealures, only this ſhou d be 
a general rule, change conditi- 
ons, and treat em as you wou d 
be treated your ſelf. A late biſhop 
of Canterbury was ſo remarkable 
for this vertue, that jt grew into 
a proverb, Do the biſbop of Can - 
terbury an injury, and you ſtall be 
ſure to have him your friend. _ 
Q. 1s there any thing in th 

weapon ſalve, or . ſympathetick 
powder ? — Does jt really cure 
wounas, and how? _ 
A. Sir Kenelm Dighy will tell us 


there's a great deal, as the little 


books wherein he has printed his 
diſſertation, at Montpellier, con- 
cerning it, inform us. The old 
way of making it was magical, 
with I know not how many odd 
ingredients, but his is only Baal 
powder of 2 prepar'd by 


aſlures us will heal any green 
wound. if ſprinkled on the blood, 


and kept warm, tho at ne er ſo 
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un, which he 


great a diſtance. This however, 


7k 


we know has been try'd, that a 
dog being run thro' ſome fleſh 

part of his body with a ſword, 
and this powder apply'd to the 
blood, the wound has been cur'd, 
and he has liv'd and done well; 
but the miſchief is, that another 
dog has done the ſame, ſerv'd 


in the ſame manner, tho' no 


owder uſed, there being, as all 
ow, a balſamick power in blood 
itſelf, which oftentimes cures a 
green wound, and cloſes the lips 


ont without any other remedy. 


We have alſo inſtances of per- 
ſons who having accidentally : 
hurt themſelves, haye been cur 

of flight wounds by the ſame way: 
but ſtill the doubt recurs, whe- 
ther they'd not have done as well 
without? this, however, they 
have affirm'd, which is ſomething 
more conſiderable, that dieß 
accidentally loſt the cloth with 
ſome of the blood and the powder 
ſprinkled on ĩt, for that way twas 
uled, and kept warm about 'em, 
they immediately felt rhe wound 
rage, and extreamly pain them, 
tho' they knew not of the loſs, 
which was again aſſwag'd as ſoon 
as the och was reſtor d to a 
moderate heat: and this we have 
had from perſons of quality and 
judgment, and cannot our ſelves 
queſtion the truth on't, for 
which reaſon we are alſo ready 
to believe many of the inſtances 
Sir Kenelm relates. Accordingly 


taking the fact for granted, we'll 


now enquire into the manner ont 
according to Sir Kenelm's notion, 
which is, that the particles which 
proceed from the wound ming! 
with thoſe which come from the 
blood and vitrisl,mixr together, 
the volatile ſalt of which virriol ts 
of an n er 
tho the j d 5 aſtringent and core 
* F 4 , > wo £5 ©; roding, . 
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oding, and. thente are carry'd 
2 wound itſelf, which 1s 
thereby ſpeedily healed. And 
the truth is, this account ſeems 
rational enough, if the blood and 
vitriol be near the wound, but if 
at any great diſtance from it, we 


ſee not how ſuch attraction or 


communication is performed, nor 
believe any ſuch thing can be. 

Q. 7s there no tain in 
Egypt, Ethiopia, &c. where the 
river Nile overflows ? and the cauſe 


of its overflowing * 


A. That there is no rain in 
Ethiopia, or that country, falſly 
called Preſter John's, is as great a 
miſtake as that the emperor 
of the Abyſines is the true 
Preſter ; for Ludulphus aſſures us 
thar there are. frequently pro- 
digious ſtorms of thunder and 
rain, and, indeed, naturaliſts ſay, 
it never thunders but it rains 
leſs or more. And to theſe vaſt 
Norms which fall inE-hiopia about 
the time the Nile overflows, are 
in all probability to be attributed 


the conſtant and regular inunda- 


tion of that river: for there be- 
ing no rain in Egypt itſelf, modern 
travellers there aſſure us it's a 
miſtake, ſome of them having 
been wet to the skin with ſhowers 
in that count But how then 


hall we reconcile this with what 


we find in the ſacred ſcripture 
irſelf, Zech. 14. 18. If the fa- 
mily of Egypt go not up, that have 
no rain; and the common tradi- 
tion both in proſe and verſe, 
That wanting no rain, the 

bs worſhip the Nie, and need no 

«the aid of Jupiter himſelf?“ It 


is anſwered, that rain there is az 


7 


prodigions thing as a comet 
here it being againſt the nature 
f their country, which is fitu- 


ated in themidlt of nothing but 


vaſt ſandy deſarts, ſo that from 
land little but fiery exhalations 
can be drawn, which the tra- 
vellers ſometimes find to their 
coſt, when ſuddenly aſſaulted 
with . ſuffocating' winds: as they 
paſs thoſe deſarts, which if they 
perceive not foon enough, endan- 
ger their lives, if not perfectly 
kill em: then for the ſea, what 
little vapours the ſun draws 
from it may be eaſily confum'd 
by the ſultry heat of thoſe re- 
ions : If, then, a ſtorm of rain 

appens to fall in Zgypr, it's but a 


ſtraggler wandring thither, and 


loſing its way from Ethiopia, or 
ſome of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, as thoſe northweſters of Vire 
ginia, and the hurricanes of thar 


and other places, tho not ſo vio- 


lent in our world. 

Q. What accounts do you meet 
with about the original of Shrovee 
A 1 
- A.. Shrove-tide is from the Sax- 
on; it comes from the wordjbrive, 
ſbrift, or ſhrove; or the tide or 
time when they ſhrove or con» 
feſſed their fins (as was cuſtoma- 
ry with the Catholicks) and re- 
ceiyed the bleſſed facrament, to 


the end that they might more 


religiouſly obſerve the holy time 
of - Lent immediately enſuing. 
Some believeitmight come from 
the word ſcribere, to write down, 
becauſe their confeſſion was 
uſually taken in writing; but in 
proceſs of time they turn'd it in- 
to a cuſtom of invitations, and 
taking their leave of fleſh and o- 
ther dainties, and afterwards by 
degrees into ſports and merri- 
ments, —— Nor was this only 
the cuſtom of Catholicks, but 
we find the fame practis d by the 
Turks, &c which they call Rama- 
dan, t was then (as they fay) * 
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the {lcoran came down. from 
| heaven, and therein they. faſt, 


which they begin in this manner. 
The night before, they all junket 
and revel till they can diſtinguiſh 


a white thread from a black by 
the morning light, and then the 
jeave off, and begin to faſt. Su 


as eat or drink privately, are 
(at leaſt) baſtinado'd, if no 


reater puniſhment. be inflicted 
on them. The Turks Lent is ve- 
ry ſtrialy obſerv'd, even in war, 
travel, ſickneſs, (Fc. See Theve- 
not's travels into the Levant, 
41. for a fuller. account of this 
matter, as alſo the carnivals of 
other countries. 89 an 
Q What nation invented paint- 


* 4 


ing ö 21 
A. Some have been of opinion, 
that the offspring of Abrabam 
that went into Egypt were the firſt, 
and that they taught it to the 
Egyptians : but tis more univer- 
ſally believed, that the Egyptian, 
were the firſt painters ( tatuaries 
and philoſophers) and that Greece 
brought it to perfection; but 
what part of Greece is yet doubt - 
ed. Some would aſſign it to 
Sicyones, others to Corinth, where, 
by drawing lines round the ex- 
tremities of a man, was rudely 
made the firſt ſtep to piſture. The 
Greets began with one colour, 
and by degrees brought it to the 
perfection which we find in the 
days of Apelles. Brom Greece it 
went to Rome, where it was al- 
moſt loſt again by the inunda- 
tions of the Hunt, Vandals, Goths, 
and Lombard; but was reftor'd 
afterwards by Titian, Raphael, 
Urbin, Angelo, Ce. iar 148 

Altho' it be the opinion of a 
late author, that the Egyptian, 
were the firſt painters; yet we 
find the moſt antient writers 
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deny it: though in aſſigning the 
place they diſagree . ſt 
themſelves. Pliny wou'd perf 

us, that one Gyges, a Lydian; was 
the very firſt author. Theophraſtus 
would have one Polignotus, an 4. 
thenian, to be the inſtitutor there- - 
of: But Pliny ſays, that Poliguo- 
tus was a Thalian, and was only 
the firſt that painted women in 
ſingle apparel, and trimmed their 
heads with cauls and fundty co- 
lours. And tis very probable that 
Pliny was in the right, ſince. 


p. painting with divers colours was 
not practis d for a conſiderable 


time after the firſt invention, 
Cleophantus, of Coriuth, being the 
firſt author of divers colours; 
as Telephanes was the firſt that 
drew with one colour only. 80 
that, after all, a full anſwer to 
the queſtion now, would be very 
magiſterial, ſince the antients 
themſelves diſagree about it in 
their aſſertionss̃ + 
We ſnall only take notice by 
the by, that a late author, wha 
has writ on this ſubject, when he 
endeayour'd to proye that the 


: houſe of Hrael that went down 


into Egypt were not the firſt au- 
thors of painting, he aſſerts, that 
the — had too mean a va- 
lue of em to learn any thing of 
em; and that the intereſt of Joſeph 
was not ſufficient to gain his bre- 
thren a greater favour than a fron- 
tier province: which is a groſs 
miſtake. See Gen. xlvii. 6. and 
there tis evident, that they had 
the CHOICE of · all Egypt to d well 
in. He ſays alſo, that Aaron learn d 


to make the golden calf from the E- 


tans: See Exod.xxx1i 24. from 


whence tis plain, that the words, 


Tcaft em into the fire (meaning the 

ear-rings and gold it was made 

on)] and there came out this talf, 
| 8 | 
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ſuppoſe that t was a rude acciden - 
tal form liker a calf than any 
thing elie, and not an imitation 
of the Egyptian Apis, and by con- 
ſequence not learn'd of the Egyp- 
tians. , — = — _ the 
Egyptians bragg d they had paint · 
— 9 —— years before it 
went into Greece, which was lon 
before the world was made, a 
ought to have been but fix hun- 
dred years. As alſo that the Sy- 
conians, not Sicyones, as he aſſerts, 
. were the firſt praQticers of paint- 


ing in Greece. 


Q. Whether do you think moſt in 


the right, Ariſtotle, that thought 
the rational ſoul diffuf d all over 
the body; er Carteſius, who con- 
n d it to the glandula pinealis; or 
late author, who way d place it in 
the nerves? | 
A. Since the late author who 
placed the ſoul in the xerves, pre- 
tends to examine the other two, 
we'll conſider the weight of his 
arguments, and afterwards give 
our ſentiments upon the whole. 
1. He denies the ſoul to be in 
all the body, Becauſe (ſays he) 
if a nerve be tied, all the depen- 
dant ramifications become motion- 
leſs, and feel no impreſſion what- 
ever, therefore the foal cannot be 
in the parts below the ligature. 
As muchas to ſay thus, If a man 
expires in a great glaſs bottle 
ſeal'd up hermetically, his ſoul 
cannot get out; an excellent way 
for atheiſts that have a mind to 
ſecure themſelves from the de- 
vil. But if, after all, we ſhall find 
the ſoul of too refin'd a ſubſtance 
to be cag'd up, the atheiſt will 
be at a loſs. And thus alſo, if the 
ſoul can't be tied by a material 
ligature; nay, tho' a leg were 
cut off, if the ſoul itſelf is indi- 


viſible, immaterial, Cc. then our - 


author's opinion is as weak, at 


— 
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leaſt, as either that of Ariſtotle, or 
that of des Cartes; ſince it may 
be thus ſolved, The ſoul retires 
from thoſe ramifications below the 
ligature, as being by ſuch uſage in- 
capacitated for a proper actuation. 
he next he engages des Care 
tes, and fays, the glandula pinea · 
lis is neither penſile, nor movea- 
ble, &c. Alas, poor ſoul! that 
cannot ſtay in any place where 
*tis not bang'd like a pig in a 
ſtring, or toſs'd like a cat in a 
blanker, The reſt is too ridicu- 


lous to proceed in. : 


Nar muſt the laſt author's poſi. 
tion find better treatment than 
the opinions of Ariſtotle and des 
Cartes whom he pretends to con- 
fute; for ſince he ſays the ſoul 
is in the nerves, we demand of 
him what it is, and how big? we 
know how much tis poſſible for 


the nerves to contain, and that 


they are a place: Now if the ſoul, 
according to all definitions that 
have ever yet been made of it, 
is of ſuch a nature as is incom- 
patible with longitude, magnitude 
diuiſibility, place, and ſuch groſs 
terms, how unreaſonable it is ta 
aſſign to it either the nerves, or 
any other place, we leave to all 
the world to judge. Wherever 
we feel the effects of it, we can 


reaſonably ſay it is there, but the 


manner how, we know not; and 
if ſo, we muſt ſay, tis ots in toto, 
and pars in qualibet parte ; which 


poſition will always ſtand good, 
till we can diſtinguiſh ſapors by 


the eyes, and ſounds by the pa- 
late; that is, objects by powers 
altogether incompatible to em. 

Q. Whence the antients bad their 
namcs 3.. 85 Socrates, Diogenes, 
Hannibal, &c. ? and whether they 
uſed any ceremony equivalent to our 
chriſtening ? | 91 4 
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"A. Undoubtedly they had the 
euſtom itſelf of naming children, 
by tradition, from their anceſtors. 
the ſons of Neah, as the Jews had 
theirs: And the ſame method 
they took, nanny ſomething 
remarkable which they ſaw or 
defired in their bodies or minds— 
Thus Socrates, as is moſt probable, 
from od and xe, which ma 

ſignify a ſafe, wiſe, or mode 

ruler, and ſo in their others. But 
one cuſtom of the Jews they ex- 
treamly ſymboliz'd with em in; 
which was fixing the names of 
their gods on their children, ei- 
ther as a token of nobility, or 
devotion-. Thus the Jews, Je- 
didiah, Feremiab, Ellanab, Sa- 
muel, and a thouſand others. Ac- 
cordingly the heathens, which 
appears not only from their ge- 
neral names, as Theodorus, Theo- 
prmpus, &c. but very remarkably 
from their practice as to the 
names of particular gods; as 
among the Greeks, Diogenes, &c. 
and with the eaſtern nations, 
Bell, or Baal, their moſt antient 
and famous idol, whence they 
named both men and women. 
Thus Belſbazzer, nick- nam d Da- 
viel Relteſbazzar, after the name 
of his god, making him alſo half 
his own xame/gke, that country 
being in all probability the foun- 
der of idolatry, wherein the old 
Babyloniſh antiquity clearly out- 
does the new. Thus even among 
the Grecians, tho' the termination 


liſh, Good-Lord-God) and. Theobue 
lus the ſame with Adonijab, only 
inverted, as appears more plainly, 
when the Goths made uſe of that 
name, and ſtripp'd it from its 
Greek termination, only adding 
a letter of their own in the ſtead 
on't, and calling it Theobald, a 
word which expreſſes Baal or Bel 
more plainly than the Greek Theo- 


'bulus. Thus remarkably among 


the Tyrians or Phenicians, both 
Jexabel the daughter, and Ethbaal 
the father, taking their names 
from the ſame god. Thus, ag 
clearly the Carthaginiant, which 
all now confeſs to be a colony of 
Tyre ; and who, in imitation of 
their fathers, called their chil. 
dren, Hannibal, Aſdrubal, &c. 


As to the queſtion, Whether 


the antients had a ſolemn time of 
giving theſe names, equivalent 
ro our chriſt'nings; we anſwer, 
They had, and thoſe taken ver 
probably from the cuſtom 
circumciſion among the Jem, 
received alſo by ſeveral other na- 
tions. Thus we find, in Alexa 
der ab Alex. dieb. Genealb. Varro, 
and others, that twas the cuſtom 
among all civiliz'd nations to 
give the name on a certain day, 


the ſeventh, eighth, ninth, or 


tenth, according to the manner 

of the place; and that this was 

always performed with great ſo- 

lemnity; and among the Greeks 

with feaſts and ſacrifices. hy 
Q. What is ſcepticiſm? 


a little varied by the idiom, of A. Scepticks have their name 


the language; as in Ariſtobulut, 
or Theobulus, &c. which ety molo- 
giſts are miſtaken, when they de- 
rive from conſilium, their true 
original being much higher in 
this Belus or Bel, ſo that Ariſto- 


bulus is the ſame with the Hebrew 


Tobijah, or Tobagoxijah (in Eng- 


479 Ts ert, i. e. confiderare 
2 - They are yer the fol- 
owers of thoſe philolophers that 

were altogether for reaſoning 
and, ſpeculation, but for no ex- 
perimental. concluſions : ſo that 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, moſt of the 
antieat philoſophy is a 
oF q 33 
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"Tis a metaphorical expreſſion, 
and may bederived from x dv, 
ſeipin, a walking-ſtaff, or a cud- 
gel ro lean on; denoting a ſe& 
of perſons that leaned on, or re- 
lied upon, bare ſpeculative rea- 
ſonings, without going any fur- 
ther. Some no have it from 
gx, umbra, a ſhadow ; as if 
bare ſpeculation was only a ſeek- 
ing after truth in the dark, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of experimen- 
tal knowledge, which our mo- 
dern philoſophers, eſpecially the 
famous Mr. Boyle, has ſo much 
improved. 

Q. Suppoſe all matter one conti- 
#ucd moles, is it poſſible to divide 
that matter, and put the parts divi- 
ded into a central motion, without 
neceſſarily owning a ſpace diſtin# 
from that matter? 

A. It appears at firſt ſight, that 
the ſenſe of the queriſt is, Whe- 
ther a vacuum is neceſſarily de- 

pendant upon the yorticity of 
| lach bodies as have their origi- 
nal from our common mals ? 
Whether any thing elſe is hereby 
deſign'd, we cannot determine; 
put if only this is meant, our an- 

wer is, That tis impoflible but 
that there ſhould be a ſpace di- 
ſtinct from ſuch central motions : 
As for inſtance, ſuppoſe the maſs 
divided into three parts, repre- 
fenred by threecircles, thus, =; 
unleſs we admit a penetration of 
bodies, there muſt be a ſpace 
betwixt em. But, after all, a va- 
cum, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is not 
the reſult of ſuch di viſion, ſince 
other particles of diſtin& bodies 
may intervene, and hinder the 
vacuum. If it be objected, that 
the chaos, or firſt noles, was one 
diſtinct maſs by itſelf, and thar 


there was nothing dependant on 


it, or diſtinct from it, but that all 
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was an eternal vacuum about it; 
we anſwer, That however when | 
all bodies were made, and pur | 

their diſtin motions and 
, ſubtil efluviaums would ne- 
ceflarily proceed from action and 
paſſion betwint em. Thus the ſun | 

y its influences heats the earth, 
and exhales vapours according to 
the nature of the rivers, marſhes, 
minerals, c. from whence they 
came. Now to ſay a bowl has a 
vacuum in it, becauſe it is not 
full of earth, but only of water, 
which is exhaled from the earth; 
or of wind, which is water rari- 
fied, is abſurd enough. We ra- 
ther think the querift may have 
reſpect to the planets, Oc. which 
Des Cartes, and others, tell us, 
have every one their vortex and 
vortiginous effiuvia according to 
their own nature: if ſo, we on- 
ly deſire the queriſt to conſider 
che nature of Whirlpools, for 

here's no vacuum in the water, 

though ſuch a ſtream may ruſh 
from ſuch a point, and another 
or two from contrary ones, 
whereby they rather mix than 
confound or unravel one ano- 
ther, as ſome belieye the planets 
will in a long tract of time. 
And thus we may ſafely conclude 
of the effiuvia's of vertiginous 
bodies, which will mix in their 
more fine and ſubtil parts, rather 
than leave any place in the ele- 
ments void, or ſuch as can be 
{aid to have no particle of any 
matter at all in em. 3 
Q. Whether the ſoul doth always 
actually think?  — \ 

4. To anſwer this queſtion, 
tis neceſſary that we have a true 
definition of the ſoul, but igno- 
rance of. its nature denies that: 
therefore we ſhan't enquire whe- 
ther tis a cogirating ſubſtance, as 

. ſome 
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fome would have it, or what elſe, 
but what are the effects of it. 
And this we find, to be abſtra# 
ideas, ratiocinations conclu- 
cons. This4 rdinary method. 
of the ſoul's acting, and all this 
is by means of the ſenſes, or b 
means of ſome idea formerly ha 
by the ſenſes : but now to ſay the 
ſoul acts no other way, or has no 
other ideas but what the ſenſe 
gives, is to ſuppoſe that children 
think not at all in their mother's 
womb, or that the ſoul is either 
aſleep at its ſeparation from the 
body, or that it is void of pain or 
pleaſure in a ſeparate ſtate; but 
that every one denies, and by: 


* 


conſequence grants, that the ſoul 
thinks then, for tis impoſſible to 
reſent any thing without 'think- 
ing. In fine, we muſt either con- 
clude; that the ſoul is fometimes 
aſleep, unaQtive, nay, not a foul ; 
or elſe, that it is always thinking, 
that being as natural to a ſoul as 
vegetation to vegetable. 
Relat. About a fortnight or three 
weeks, or ſome ſuch time, before 
the death of any perſon in the 
family, there is an appearance, 


. vulgarly called a Fetch-light, or, a 


Dead- man i- candle; fo denomi- 
nated, I preſume, from the form 
or figure of a candle, in which it 
preſents itſelf. It is obſerv d to 
come firſt from the bed whereon 
the perſon whoſe death is there- 
by ſignified, is to die, and thence 
to move into all other chambers 
of the houſe where the body 
thall be carry d; either to be 
coffin'd; to lie in ſtate, &c. and 


to reſt for ſome ſmall ſpace-at 


each of thoſe. places where the 
dead body is te be laid, thence to 
move the very ſame way, and 
about the ſame diſtance from the 
ground as the body is to be cars 


ried until it comes to the church. 
It obſerves with ſuch. exactneſs 
the motion of the body, that 
ſome perſons who have ſeen theſe 
lights, and afterwards the body 
carried to the grave, affirm, that 
now and then they took notice 
that the light halted, for a ſhort 
time, in-the very ſame place or 
places where the body was after- 
wards ſtopt, either to change 
bearers, or upon ſome other oc- 
caſion. To ſatisfy you further 
with what preciſeneſs this light 
imitates, and as it were apes the 
motion of rhe body, I ſhall give 
you this inſtance from the mouth 


7 of a gentleman of unqueſtionable 


credit, now in this town... He 
was ſome. years ago in bed at - 
relation's houſe in Caermerthen- 


ſhire, and. being fully awake, a» 


bout one or two of the clock in 


the morning he obſerv da light to 
come into the room, at the door 
which was on the left hand as he 


lay. It came not immediately on 
the bed on that ſide which wa 
next the door, but moved round 
the bed, and came up on the 
other fide Which was fartheſt 
from the door, whereas it 
might have come at that fide 
which was next the door; after 
this it fix d upon that part of ty 
quilt which lay on his breaſt, and 
after a ſhort ſtay went our of the 
room. About a fortnight after 
a gentleman died in an upper 
room in the houſe, and a gentle- 
woman of thehouſe (knowing no- 
thing of this light) ordered. the 
bodyto be brought down into this 
chamber, and the perſon who 
had ſeen this light happen'd to be 
then alſo there, and obſerved the 
ſervants to carry the body abour 
the bed, and to put ĩt in on the 
farther ſide, according to the mo- 
| tion 
1 
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tion of the candle. That theſe 
zhts do appear, is a moſt cer- 
rain truth, and can be atteſted 
by ſeveral gentlemen now in 
town, whole reputation no man 
will diſpute, and by almoſt an 
infinite number in the count 
where they appear. Dr. Nichol. 
fon, after biſhop of Glouceſter, and 
biſhop Taylor, who both lived in 
Carmarthenſhire, could not be- 
heve that there were ſuch things, 
until afterwards they were con- 
vinced by ocular demonſtrations 
as they themſelves own'd. There 
was a man that us'd to keep late 
hours in coming home, who fre- 
quently ſaw them, and particular- 
I one night acquainted the fa- 
mily that he had ſeen ſive or ſix 
move at ſome diſtance from one 


another over ſuch a moor near the 


church. They ſeem d to queſtion 
the truth of his ſeeing ſo many 
at once; but about three weeks or 
à month after, he called his bro- 
ther out of the houſe, and ſhew'd 
him ſo many bodies as he had ſeen 
candles at that time, carry ing to 
be interr'd all at once, in fight. 
Theſe lights have been ſeen to 
reſt in highways whereſome men 
afterwards died, and upon the 
face of water whexe ſome one was 


afterwards drown'd, as alſo upon 


trees where men hanged them- 
ſelves. I dare not take upon me to 
affirm; that theſe lights are ſeen 
no Where elſe ; but I aſſure you I 


could never hear that they ever 


appeared in any place out of the 
biſhoprick of St. Davids, nor in 
any part of that ſo frequently, 
Ff at all, as the county of Car- 
marthen, where there 1s hardly 
any one dies, but ſome. one or 
other ſees his light, or candle. 
Now, gentlemen, for my part I 
can find no reaſon, either in 2. 
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ture or religion for this, and there. 
fore I've had it long in my 
thoughts to deſire yours upon it; 
and upon the whole ſtate of the 
caſe then J put theſe queſtions. 
Q.'1. What the nature of theſe 
lights is? ieh 
2. To what end they appear, ſince 
they are never (as 1 could Ee 
by thoſe whoſe death they portend, 
but by others? 31 1576 
3. How this phenomenon comes 
to be confined to the divceſe of St. 
Davids, and for. the moſt part, if 
not altogether, to the county of 
Carmarthen?” _ df 
A. We would deſire the queriſt 
that he would add to this particu- 
lar relation, an account of the 
rime of theſe Fetch-lights bs, 
ing : If 'tis in the night — 2 we 
may ſuppoſe it to be natural, as 
Will. i th-wiſp, &c. which are 
common in all marſhy places in 
England ; if in the day-time, tis 
unnatural. Till we hear again, 
we ſuſpend our judgments, pro-- 
miſing our thoughts, upon the 
next information. 
Q Whether there be any liquid 
ſo buoyant as to bear up an egg, or 
any thing whoſe gravity ſball. be 
more than the like quantity of the 


ſame liquid? 


A. No Jo give a fuller an- 
ſwer, would be more than the 
author of this query could expect, 
if he reflects what a ſcurrilous 
preface there was to it, Burt this 
only by the by, to let the author 
know, that as we are below re- 
ſentments, ſo we are above the 
requital of an affront— The 
reaſon then is this; where bodies 
are tenuous or lax, by reaſon of 
the ſoluble adhefion of their par- 
ticles, as are all fluids, experi- 
ment ſhews, that in a mixture of 
ſuch bodies, the more groſs and 

' heavy 
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heavy parts ſubſide and preſs 
_ the reſt towards their 
center. Thus in a phial fill'd with 
ſeveral ſorts of liquids, as is ve- 
ry common in your apothecaries 
juleps, and other liquid Tmpo- 
ſitions, if you ſhake the glaſs, 
there's a mixture of all together, 
which, as it ſettles, you'll] find 
em ſeparate; and the lighreſt, as 
oil, Ce. will mount uppermoſt; 
not that it would not tend to the 
center as well as the reſt, but 
becauſe the other being heavier, 
force their way thro' the lighter, 
and there being no penetration 
of bodies, they are forced up- 
wards. This is pu reaſon why 
any glaſs or veſſel full of liquor, 
runs over, when you pur any bo- 
dy into it that is heavier than the 
ſame quantity of the liquor into 
which ir is put. But the queſtion 

et recurs, What is t he occaſim of 
all bodies tending towards the cen- 
ter? To which we anſwer, That 


our modern virtuoſi's ſay, tis 7. 


from a preſſure of the atmoſphere, 
which preſſing always downward 
toward the centre of the earth, 
it takes all bodies along with ĩt; 
and ſuch as are the leaſt porous, 
as gold, ſilver, iron, Cc. fall, 
or to ſpeak properly, are preſs d 
down aſter than other bodies, 
becauſe: the atmoſphere can take 
faſter hold on them, being ſolid; 
whereas it pierces and flies thro 
the other, being looſer and more 
expanded. But tho this reaſon 
has ſomething of plauſibility, 
we are ſure tis erroneous, till 
the patrons: of this ſine thought 


tell us hat it is that alſo preiies 


down the atmoſphere, beſides 
other objeQions which we ſhall 
ſoon take: occaſion to treat more 
largely of. But the queſtion, 
however, is anſwered by the ex · 
periment above. 


Q. Abona teen ears ſince 1 fed 
in love — * very refer —— 


lady ; and the her fortunes were 


below ' mine,. made her acquainted. 
with my paſſion, which ſhe neither 
encouraged nor refuſed, but deferred 
giving me an 'anſwer, nor would 
ever jee or ſuffer me to come into 
her company for thirteen years. At 
laſt jbe fell ſiek, ſent for me, and re- 
fign'd her laſt breath in my arms, 
with all the expreſſions of a real af. 
fection. Three years are ſince paſt d, 
in which, notwithſtanding all my en- 
deavours to achriftian re/ignation my 
grief bat at laſt brought me into 4 
waſting conſumption, ſo. that "tis 
impoſſible for me to be cured; 'althe* 
I may for ſome time continue On 
the whole, my requeſt is, that qe 
ſociety would give their opinion on 
the following queſtions. | ,\\: 

I. Will this my unatcountable- 
love te à creature be imputed to. 


| me for ſin, ſince T7 can by ins mean: 


whatever prevent this my inevitable 


— U jacks 0 
2. F hier departed ſpirit can bs. 
the day of juag ment ſhe will know: 
me thus to have lov'd her £ 200 C3 
43. If We: meet in heaven, whe-\ 
ther there: we . ſhall. have more lowe. 
to each other than to the reſi of the 
glorified ſaints, notwithſtanding all 
carnal love: ſhall. be quite baniJb'd_ 
in that ſtate, where there is nei- 
ther marrying nor gluing in mar- 
ag M e 

A. The gentleman who pro- 
poles. theſe queſtions deſired us 
not to inſert the letter he ſear 
with them ; accordingly we have 
printed no more of it than we 
thought abſolutely neceſſary, that 
the reader might underſtand the 
thing. For the fact of the re- 
lation, we ſhould think it a ro- 
mance, the paſſages are ſo * 

| on 


: 


80 


only the expreſſions ſeem too live- 
ly to be feigu 4: But whether one 
or c'other we doubt not but the 


ladies. will extreamly pity the 
unfortunate loyer, — blame his 
miſtreſs for her unaccountable 
ſevexity and folly; tho“ he on 
the onè fide is bound by all the 
laws of knight-errantry, right 
or Wrong, co defend her, and 
find out ſome ſecret 4 or 
other to call her the moſt gene- 
rous woman in the world. — 
ever, we ſhall meddle no further 
with that controverſy, leſt, ſup- 
poſing the ſtory true, we ſhould 
be thought to make + ourſelves 
too merry with the -miſerable, 
and therefore ſnhall immediately 
fall to anſwering his queſtions. 
Fo he le 4c 
Iſt, He talks more like a lo- 
vor than a chriftian in his ineuita- 
He fate; and his actions are but 
too correſpondent to his words. 
Ir is an uſual * with lovers 
to call that fate which is only 
an Iwveterate habit, or an\uxreaſe- 
nable reſolation, and to think they 
have uſed all the means poſſible 
to conquer ſuch a paſſion or habit, 
when they do the quite contra 
ry, and feed and indulge it as 
much as they are able. It is a 
very difficult ching to love any 
creature et with- 
out loving it better than him who 
deferves infinitely more han all 
our love ; which is not only a 
fin, but a dumning one, without 
repentanee, and will undoubtedly 
be imputed as ſuch to thoſe who 
are guilty of it. In this caſe 
nothing of dificulty, which lo- 
vers call impoſſibility,” can excuſe, 
the conqueſt being abſolately ne- 
ceſlary ; and therefore, as Catulus 
ſays im alike caſe, Ir mit be done; 
ther is can or no. TWould be 


2 


* 
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enquired, whether he has indeed 
uſed all the proper means, as well 
as endeavours, to obtain this re. 
ſignation. Has he-calld in reli. 
gion as well as reaſon to his aid 
againſt;a lacs love ? Has he 
deſired — elp than his own 
reſolutions, 
banven ? Has he acknowledged his 
idolatry in loving too well what 
he has now loſt, and which might 
be the occaſion of his loſing her? 
Has he read Mr. Boyle of ſeraphic 
love, where Philander's caſe is 
very near the ſame with his own? 
If he has done all this, we think 
he may look on his diſtemper as 
the puniſhment, as well as effe& 
of his extravagant paſſion, and 
would hope he has had all his 
hell here, as we are ſure he has 
had all his purgatory, and that on 
acts of continued reſguatien and 
repentance, he may hope to be 
happy in a better worlu. 
ad. For the ſecond, it conſiſts 
of two parts, Whether ber departed 
Jpirit can be now : ſenſible: of his 
grief? And whether ut -the day of 
Judgment: ſbe will know him thus #0 
have loued her? To the firſt, we 
are extrehmly in the dark as to 
the laws of the inhabitants of 
che other world. It ſhouſd ſeem 
by many authentick relations, 
that, atleaſt on extraordinary oc 
caſions, there have been appear. 
ancet in the ſbapes and names of 
deceaſed perſons to their friends. 
But this we are apt to believe to 
have been either the illuſions of 
the devil; or, if the deceas d 
were good men, ſome good. ſpirit 
forming themſelves anairy body, 
(cho the caſe of Samuel is per- 
haps an exception). ſince the ſpi · 
rits of che righteous are at reſt; 
far remote from our duſty little 
ſpot of matter, tho 12 


h from earth and 
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but thoſe of bad men, being al- 
ready in the cuſtody of their 
tormentors, may be hurried about 
(like the Roman priſoners) where- 
ever their gaoler pleaſes. To 
the queſtion then; If the lady 
was really ſo pious as her loyer's 
S ſhe's = 
happy; and though not in a fate 
Fully perfe#, yet ſure in ſuch a 
one as admits of no diminution. 
But this it muſt needs be, could 
ſhe know how miſerable ſhe has 
made one that loved her, ſuppo- 
ſing ſhe has yet any of the ſenti- 
ments of humanity left, which it 
ſhould ſeem by the parable of Di- 
ver, are not quite diveſted, even 
in a darker world; and if ſhe has 
none ſuch, tis indifferent whe- 
ther ſhe knows her lover's grief, 
or is ignorant of it. To the 2d 
part of the query, Whether at the 
day of judgment ſve will know him 
thus to have loved her? We anſwer, 
If ſhe knows it nor before, tis not 
likely ſhe'll know it then, ualeſs 
he's called toantwer for it at that 
dreadful bar. However, whether 
ſhe does'or no, he may aſſure him- 
ſelf they Il be then both too much 
concerned, either with ſuſpenſe, 
or rather joy or ſorrow, at the 
ſucceſs of the great aſſize, which 
muſt conclude their eſtates to end- 
leſs ages, ever to mind the effects 


den's expedient, and wear inſcri 
tion to diſti 2 Moy 


them*. Though we — — 
muſt confeſs our „ie * 


judgment is for the 

affirmative, as we think we have 
formerly declared it, and that ſe- 
parate ſouls ſhall know each o- 
ther, at leaſt glorified ſaints, 
when perfect in heaven; becauſe 
their knowledge would be im- 
perfect if they ſhould not, and 
that in relation to ſuch objects 
as would conduce to the addition 
and perfection of their happi- 
neſs, as well as the glory. Be- 
cauſe the ſociety of ſaints in glo- 
ry is by all granted to be one 
of the bliſſes of heaven; but ſo- 
ciety. without knowledge can't 
be eaſily conceived of him who 
chiefly makes it. Becauſe we 
ſhall be then like the angels, who 
we are ſure know each other, 
and whom we believe indued 
with all knowledge they are ca- 


pable of, as they ſeem to be of 


all bur What is infinice. Becauſe 
otherwiſe we ſhould be leſs per- 
fect than we are upon earth. Be- 
cauſe, if there be any thing of 
humanity left, (and the eſſentials 
will ſtill remain) it ſeems con- 
gruous to ſuppoſe we ſhan't be 
without what we ſhould think 
would conduce ſo much to our 


of a fruitleſs paſſion, which laſted happineſs. as to ſee our friends 


for a few md 
were upon earth. To the 
24. Whether if they are ſo 
y to meet in heaven, there 
will be more love between them 
to each other, than ro the reſt 
of the glorified ſainrs ? we muſt 
firſt enquire, whether we ſhall ſo 
much as know one another there; 
if not, we doubt lovers ſouls will 
be in the ſame caſe with others, 


unleſs they make uſe of Mr. Dry- 


ents While they p 


artake thereof. Becauſe there 
are no valuable objections againſt 
it; that of Abrabam's being igno- 
rant of us, and St. Paul's knowing 


no men after the fleſh, relating 


plainly to our ſtate in this world. 
And, laſtly, becauſe it ſeems a- 
greeable to the divine equity, 
that the oMigations of - gratitude 
ſhould never ceaſe, but }aſt even 
to the other world, we mean 
ſuch real obligations, as the ef- 
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feats of em are eternal, ſuch as 

make us more virtuous and holy, 

and ſuch eſpecially as bring us to 

heaven; and if they laſt ſo long, 

how can they be acknowledged 
and repaid, unleſs we know thoſe 
who conferred them? Notwith- 
ſtanding which lower degree of 
happineſs, the infinite being may 
be ſtill al in al, and we may in 
all the reſt only admire and love 
the expreſſions, or emavations of 
his goodneſs. There's a notion 
which may add ſome light to this, 
which is embraced by perſons of 
very good ſenſe and learning, 
and which we think but few deny; 
namely, That ſuch good works 
of good men as ſurvive 'em here; 
For inſtance, books of devotion, 
and, in a ſenſe, good examples, &c. 
"when they have an effect on ſuch 
as they leave behind, ſhall thereby 
advance their actual glory and 
felicity in the other world. And 
is' t not then highly probable, that 
ſuch as are advantaged by them, 
nay, directed to that happy place, 
ſnould, when they once arrive 
there, both know and acknow- 
| ledge their benefaFors ?— And 
here may be room for the unhappy 
lower to pleaſe himſelf with not 


impoſſible hopes; for if any of 


thoſe pieces of ſervice he did the 
lady while ſhe liv'd, were ſuch as 
made her really more religious 
here, and more happy above; 
nay, if he 1micates her piety and 
virtue, wherein he thinks ſhe has 
far exceeded others, as in her ge- 
neroſity and beauty, then they 
may probably not only know, but 
love each other better than o- 
thers, in a better world. But 
then he muſt have a Fare to regu- 
late his extravagant paſſion for her 
m:m:ry here, or elſe he only 
flatters himſelf when he hopes to 


— 


get thither, and muſt expeQ to 
exchange this long ſeparation for 
what will be eternal. And thus 
much for the three queſtions of our 
deſpairing lower. oP 

QA certain perſon having been con- 


trated to a virtuous gentlewoman, 


being troubled in conſcience about 
ſome unjuſt actions he had formerly 
committed, he reveals his diſcontent 
to her, but withal promiſes to make 
a full reſtitution to all that he had 
wronged, and immediately ſets about 
ana performs it, without prejudice to 
his reputation: However, this diſ- 
covery has ſunk him ſo low in her 
eſteem, nd tis ſo great a trouble 
to her to find herſelf engag d to a 
man that has own'd himſelf guilty 
of ſuch crimes, that ſhe thinks ſhe 
may juſtly free herſelf from all the 
promiſes ſhe has made him of being 
his wife. The queſtion is, Whether 
a man that has made a wolunt 
reſtitution without any compulſion, 
but that of his conſcience, and firm- 
ly reſolves never to commit the leaſt 
injuſtice again, ought to be reflefted 
upon, and treated as a diſhoneſt per- 
ſos, when he hopes the flains of 
what's paſt may be waſh'd off by his 
eſe _— whether this be a 
Juſt cauſe for her to diſengage her 
ſelf from him? Jenges 

A. Then we'll ſoon decide the 
controverſy, and doubt not but 
the ladies will be of our fide, and 
for once all vote agginſt their own 


ſex. If ingenuity or repentance be 


a ſin, the lover has certainly 
committed the unpardonable one. 
Sure the lady never loved him, 
or elſe her other now properly 
Jerupulous virtues have perſuaded 
her that neither prudence or ge- 
neroſity were to be reckoned in 
that number. Where ſhould a 
lover truſt a ſecret, if not where 
he loves ? And it's but a very ill 

| | return 
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return to reje& him for the high- 
eſt voluntary argument of his 
confidence and eſteem : But ſhe 
thinks he's an ill man, and that 
diſengages her ? No, he's good 
and virtuous, . and this ſhould 
chain her more cloſely than be- 
fore. Repentance is a lovely virtue, 
and it ought not to be frowned 
upon, bur to be encouraged and 
rewarded, and gives a new title to 
her heart: he's really as good, 
nay, perhaps, better than he was 
before; nay, we dare poſitively 
affirm he is ſo, on ſuppoſition hes 
ſncere; for true repentance is bet- 
ter than bare Moral honeſty: And 
that this is true, we have all the 
marks whereby it can be known 
to man. Here's ſorrow, here's con- 
feſſion, here's reſtitution, nor is ſo 


much as his reputation ſallied; tis 
clear- before God, what was done 
being now undone again, and 
man knows it not, not. any but 
ſhe her ſelf, who knows it as a ſe- 
cret only, and therefore tis to be 
as if not known, and at the ſame 
time knows his reſtitution 4nd 


, repentance, *Tis no crime againſt 


publick government, for which 
reſtitution cannot be made, as 
rreaſon or murder. But here 
repentance has removed the ftaiv,- 
and reſtitution the injuſtice. The 
caſe being thus ſtared, and the 
evidence ſummed up, we now 
gravely proceed to ſentence, and 
it is, That ſhe ſeal his pardon im- 
mediately, and, in witneſs there- 
of, give him her hand at Duke's- 
place, or where elſe ſhe pleaſes. 


2. © Say, learn'd Athenians, how are bodies mov'd ? 
© By foreign ſpirits ? or by what power are ſhoyd ? 
We by applying matter, motion cauſe ; 
They are not matter, act by other laws, 
* Latent to me; inſtruct my ignorance, 5 
* In whar they are, and what we learn from thence. 
A. Bodies ne'er move till mov'd, as all believe, 
Nor can what's paſſive, active motion give. 
Mind is all act, all matter mov d we find 
4 ſome directing, or informing mind. 
This a fr# Mover neceſſary ſno ws, 
But how that mover Moves, he only khows. 
Q. What's an idea, or by what power do we, 
When abſent from the jc, think we ſee ? 
A. Whate'er impreſſions outward objects make, 
The ductile fancy is prepar'd to take; 
Stampt on the brain, the ſignature receives, 
Which ſtill behind its airy image leaves: 
To this the mind adverts, by this we all 4.7% 
That's abſent ſee, and this idea call : 
2. © If we are free, and what we leaſe procure, by 8 


In chuſing what is good, we merit ſure; 


* 
6 * bo 1 0 * þ* 
a Sw” 4 b 


If we are fated, ſtrange was heay'n's intent, 


* Firſt cauſe the ſin, then make the puniſhment ; 


If both are falſe, then ſure our reaſon's blind, 

And we muſt grope in faith our heaven to find? 
A. Whate'er has reaſor's free, though free in vain, 

While ſenſe does all our boaſted reaſon chain 
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Here heh'n muſt aid, and man's fond pride dethrone; 
He merits not, whoſe good's not half his own. | 
Faith lends us eyes to heaven to find the way, 
And none bur birds of night will hate the day. 

K. Can witches, by the aid of pow'rs below, 
Transform themſelves to beaſts? Can nature know, 
© Save.narure's God, any ſuperior pow'rs ? 
© Sure tis above its own, which changes ours? 

A. E'er he thoſe miſerable wretches leaves, 

The grand deceiver only them deceives ; 

Yer we his skill in nature vaſt eſteem; 

He's wiſe, and Hobbs himſelf's a dunce to him: 
'Th' old ſubtle ſerpent muſt have wiles good ſtore, 
What Nature can, he does, but can no more. 


Q. Tell me, ye learned heads, if ſuch there be, 
© Nature's profound and ſecret myſtery : 

© 1. How this vaſt orb on unſeen axles turns ? 

© 2. And unconſum'd the ſur for ever burns? 

© 3. What unknown power 2 heat ſuch force, 

< Orders its motion, and diredcts its courſe? 

4. How angry tempeſts drive the ſeas to ſhore, 
Beat the vaſt ſwelling wayes, and make em roar ? 
< 5. When waves, like mighty iſlands, riſe and ſwell, 
Ho fiſh beneath thoſe Wee mountains dwell ? 
© 6. Why ſervile ſprings do conſtant tribute pay 

« Uaro their arbitrary monarch, ſes ? 

HF 7. How in the hidden ſpace of fate's dark womb 

| Things are at preſent laid that are to come? 
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8. Next the myſterious births of fow'rs diſcloſe I 

From the jicld-daiſey to the garden roſe? | | 1. 

© 9. Why ſuch a painted coat the rulip wears ? 2 

And why in red the bluſhing roſe appears? 1 

© 10, Why clad in white, th' innocent 1ily's ſeen ? 

© It. And how the ſcent comes from the jeſamin? 

412. Why humble ſtrawberries creep on the ground? 

622. — why the apple ſtruts, and looks ſo round? 

14. Why ivy clings to the oak's harden'd waſte ? 

15. And why the elm by th loving vines embrac'd ? 

16. Why nature did for fſbes ſcales prepare? | 

« 17. And clothes ſome beaſts in wool, and ſome in hair? 

18. Why golden feathers do the fowls adorn ? 

« 19. And why they chirp and ſing beneath the morn ? 

20. And why all theſe are deftin'd to maintain 

« The ſovereign lord of all the creatures, man ? 7 

A. Dear friend unknown, we thus reply to thee, ef Ii 

And thy profound myſterious myſtery : 5 | wm 
1. As mov'd at firſt by its great Maker's re,, th 


It perſeveres 1'th' lame eternal roll. Vat ta 
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2. Vaſt unexhauſted Vulcans it compoſe, 


1 


Or Rar turns Fre, and as it burns it grows. 
That power which deck d with light the world's firſt morn, 


fore the ſtars, or ſun itſelf, was 


rn: 


Or fteams that ruſh from ſubterranean caves, 
or air compreſs'd, thus vex the ſtruggling waves. 


5. As worm d i'th* earth, when by fierce whirlwinds rent, 
For nothing's preſs'd in its own element. 

6. Leſs will to more, as ſmall to a 
The lower wave {lides on, ſtill preſs 


A fire; BY | 


7. What's yet to come is not, tis nothing then, 

And nothing can have neither how nor when. | 
8. Your pardon, Sir! through half ſhould we but run, 
The mules midwifery would ne'er be done. 


9. From mingled lights, ſo 


by th' higher. 


gay the tulip ſhows, 


Or falts commix'd, from uniform, the roſe. 

10. This drinks not in, but outward beats the beams. 
11. That ſpends its ſweets in odoriferous ſteams. | 
12. Their legs are ſhort and weak, their ſtature low; 


And thoſe muſt creep that cannot ſtand nor 
13. Thas a long waſte, long ſhanks, and 
the reſt ? - 


What wonder then it over leo 


betty creſt, 


14. Why do the faint and weak, ſupporters chuſe ? 
17. And tell me why do cripples crutches ule ? 

16. Them mother nature did with ſcales ſupply, 

As coats of mail, to guard the watry 22. 

17. Degrees of heat bring curls, or elſe abate, 


As in our hair, and negro's woolly pate. 
18. From different texture different colours 


fall; 


19. Birds love the morn, becauſe they're poers all. 
20. Who elſe deſerves their homage and eſteem ? - 
If he's their lord, whom ſhould they ſerve but him? 


Q. I buried a wife and ſeveral 
children above twenty years ſince, 
whom I loved very well, and every 
day to this hour in my private 
prayers cannot forget or forbear an 
oriſon and. commemoration: to al- 
mighty God for their ſouls :. Now 1 
do earneſtly defire to be ſatisfied if 
this be an error, or not? 

A. What reaſonable ſubje& 
there can be for ſuch aprayer, we 
know not; for the ſtate of that 
life, whether good or bad, being 
unalterable, it muſt be granted, 
that what endeayours are uſed 
to alter it, are yain and fool- 


iſh : and tis no leſs ridiculous, 
to wiſh any thing may conti- 
nue in a ſtate in which it can- 
not but continue. But beſides , 
the fruitleis -vanity of ſuch an 
action, there's a great deal of 
wickedneſs in it; for whatſoever 
is net of faith, is ſin: But there 


is no inſtance, no precedent, no 


promiſe, nor the leaſt ground 
in ſacred writ for ſuch a pra- 
Tice. Now the ſcripture be- 
ing the rule of faith, 'and iT, 

[” 


being ſilent, all prayers to tha 


end are faithleſs, and, by con- 
ſequence, ſinful, whatever pre- 
* tence 
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tence of love or friendſhip may 
be the motive. 

Q. I intend to chriſten my child 
next ſunday, and am a member of 
the Church of England, yet I deſign 
n Godfathers for it: Whether tis 
lawful for me to omit them ? What's 
the reaſon of their inſtitution? and 
why are they continued in this chri- 
ſtian age? and what ground have 
the diſſenters for their objeRions 
againſt ein, that they are unneceſ- 
ſary and can't _ their charge * 

A. We — or method's ſake, 
invert the order of the queſtions, 
and enquire firſt, into thetanti- 
quity and reaſon of the inſtitution 
of Godfathers or Sureties, then 
the reaſon of their continuation : 
after which, naturally falls in the 
preſent caſe, and the conſidera- 
tion of the two objections 
brought againſt the cuſtom of our 
church. 1. For their antiquity, 
many think they were uſed even 
in the times of the prophets, as 
ſeems very probable from that 
paſſage in Iſa. (b. 8. 2. where, at 
the birth of Maberſbelalhefpbar, its 
ſaid, he took unto him faithful 
witneſſes, and there were two, 
Uriah and Zcchariah,and this, as it 
Mou'd ſeem, according to cuſtom, 
For we find not he had God's com- 
mand for't. But not to inſiſt on 

this, tho' Junius and Tremellius 
on the place ſpeak of it as granted 
(with a conſtat) that hence rhe 
wcuſtom was deriv'd, we are ſure 
that 'twas in uſe among the Jews. 
The ruler of the houſe of judgment 
was to take care of the children 
of proſelytes, and was call'd their 
father, and there was one to 
hold the child at circumciſion, 
call'd the Sponſor, or Surety, as 
Buxtorf, and their own writers 
acquaint us, and as their cuſtom 


is to this day, which Sponſor, $uf- 


ceptor or Surety, is alſo to anſwer | 


for the child. They were alſo 
very early in the chriſtian church; 
Juſtin Martyr mentions em about 
the middle of the 2d century,by 
the title of Tgwpiegrrts ; Tertul- 
lian about the end of the ſecond 
century, or very beginning of 
the third, by the name 'of Spon- 
ſores. Dionyffus Areop. tho' ſpuri- 
ous, yet allowedly ancient, alſo 
ment1ons and ſtiles em Arad b. 
St. Auſtin calls em Fidei-juſſores ; 
their end in uſing them was, as 
ſome think, for ſureties both for 
parent and child, left the firſt 
ſhou'd apoſtatize or dye, and the 
ſecond not be ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed in the chriſtian religi- 
on: but the chief deſign and in- 
tention of them, we may learn 
from what the ancients tell us 
was their office, both at and after 
Baptiſm. At Baptiſm to make a 
formal contract or covenant in the 
minor's name, between God and 
him, which being chriſtians, 
they thought they had right to 
do, being themſelves faithful, 
at leaſt, as far as outward pro- 
feſſion, and by their faith intitling 


the child to the benefits of a 


conditicnal covenant. Thus in 
that very ancient piece, tiled 
Reſponſ. ad Orthodoxos, 7: Beten 


N ve, &c. © Infants are thought 


* worthy to obtain the benefits of 


'© baptiſm by the faith of their 
© Surettes,or Suſceptors.” So Rabac - 


cus Maurus, who liv'd in the. 8th 
century, tells us, That the ſal- 
vation of infants is compleated 
in the Church, by the hearts and 
* mouths of thoſe that bring them, 
* tho'' they are themſelves un- 
© capable, by reaſon of their ten- 
der age, of renouncing the de- 
vil, and believing in God. They 
£ offer them to God, and a 
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he accepts em. Exactly after 
the ſame copy writes our church, 
and in moſt of the ſame words, 
who in her Cazechiſm,in anſwer to 
that queſtion, Why are infants 
baptized, when by reaſon of their 
tender age they are not able to per- 
form the ſame, wiz. faith and re- 

entance, beforementioned ? It is 
added, Becauſe they promiſe them 
both by their Sureties ; which pro- 
mile when they come to age, 
themſelves are bound to perform ; 
and this covenant the ſureties 
ſolemnly make for them before 
they are baptized, as may be ſeen 
in the form thereof. After 1 
ziſm their main duty was to be 
witneſſes, and admoniſbers to the 
party baptized, joyntly with their 
parents to inſtru them in the 
nature of their vow and duty to 
God ; and this, indeed, follows 
from the nature of the contract 
itſelf, which being made by them 
for ſuch as were under age, they 
ought certainly toacquaint them 
with what they have done for 
them, when they were able to un- 
derſtand it, and are to be witneſſes 
to themas well as the church of 
their baptiſm. Thus St. Auſtin, 
* Wholoever, whether they be 
men or women, have taken their 
* ſpiritual children from the font, 
(for they uſed to receive them 
thence as well as to bring them 
thither) let them know they are 
* to remain ſureties for them. And 
again more plainly, Thoſe which 


thou haſt taken from baptiſm, 


teach and chaſtize. And Wala- 
fridus Strabo, who, as Dr. Cave 
tells us, flouriſhed in the year 
800 and odd, The Godfathers 
* and Godmothers ought to ac- 
* quaint thoſe whom they have 


* taken from baptiſm, when they. 


* come to age, What promiſes 


they have made for them, and 
that they are to endeavour not 
to live unwortay of the ſalyati- 
© on provided for em, but perform 
* themſelves what they promiſed by 
* others. And thus the Church of 
England in the exhortation to the 
Sureties at the end of the office; 
where, indeed, both parts of their 
duty is e in a few 
words; the firſt by way of re- 
capitulation ; Foraſmuch as this 
child hath promiſed by you his Sure- 
ties to rewounce the devil and all 
his works, to believe in God, and 
to ſerve him ; the ſecond, whereof 
we are now diſcourſing, in the 
following words, as the conſe- 
quence of the foregoing, Ye muſt 
remember that it is your parts and 
duties to ſee that this infant be 
taught, ſo ſoon as he ſball be able to 
learn, what a ſolemn vow, promiſe 
and profeſſion he hath made by you. 
There they diſcharge the office 
of witneſſes, as well as inſtrufors, 
as in what follows, more particu- 


Jarly of monitors, adviſers, and 


inſtructors, being to call upon them 


to hear ſermons, and to ſee that 


they be taught what they ought to 
know and believe to their ſouls 
health, and that with authority 
too, as St. Auſtin before, not 
only docete, but caſtigate. 5 
This for the inſtitution, ends 
and offices of Godfathers and God- 
mothers. The firſt of which, 
that of being ſuretie for the pa- 
rents, now partly ceaſes, namely, 
as to their apoſtatizing from the 
faith: but as to what may be as 
dangerous in reſpect of the 
children, ſtill remains, to wit, 
their apoſtarizing from a good 
life, if ever they liv'd one; for 
either of which reaſons they may 
be careleſs in their education, or 
at leaſt may dye, and leave them 
6 4 infants, 


infants, and in both caſes, the 
expediency of the ſuretiet is as 


reat as ever; for ncceſſary in 


themſelves they are not thought, 
the ſacrament being enger 
perfect without them. e other 
reaſons alſo ſtill remain, infant: 
can't contract for themſelves, it 
muſt be done by others. Thus 
it was in the Jews ſacrament the 
parents could not be both there, 
nor conveniently here, nor is it 


ſo fit to lay all the traſt on them, 


for the reaſons juſt mentioned; 
though none thinks their olga 
tion is made yoid by another's be- 
ing jointly bound with them. 
Now if Godfathers were ever 
lawful or convenient, they muſt 
be ſo now; when there's as much 
danger of the parent's neglectin 
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make uſe of ſureties, ſince com- 


manded, and lawfully commanded, 
both by the authority of Church 
and State, as he himſelf muſt alſo 
believe, if he's really and cordially 
what he profeſſes. But the Sux- 
day is now paſt, and it's too late 
for him to ask the queſtion, how- 
ever he ought to repent his fault 
now, and mend jt hereafter, if 
he has any other ſuch occaſion. 

As to. thoſe two objections a- 
gainſt this antient and laudable 
cuſtom, mention d in the queſtion, 


they come now to be conlider'd ; 


That theſe ſuretiet are unneceſſary, 


and that they promiſe what is im- 


poſſible to perform, To the firſt, 
an anſwer may be eaſily gather'd 
from what has been already ſaid; 
that they are not abſolutely neceſ- 


his child as ever, and as much, if ſary as to the eſſential complexion 


not more danger, from a bad life, 
as from a falſe ay : for which 
rea ſon our church ſtill continues 
them ; which cuſtom, were it but 
ſimply indiferent, ſhe has power 
to do : for if laws can't be made 
about indifferent matters, they 


can be made about none at all; 
and ſuch, before they are deter- 


mined, are the accidents and cir- 
cumſtances of any religious duty. 
But this alſo carries a high con- 
wvenience with it, as we have al- 
ready ſhewn, yet is not made by 


dur church eſſential to the ſacra- 


ment it ſelf, tho' an eſſential term 
of communion ; and, unleſs in ex- 
traordinary caſes, not to be omit- 
ted by thoſe who profeſs to be 


members thereof, to whom at leaſt 


all her injunctions are obligatory, or 
elſe why do they live in it? All 
that are lawful, as we think this 
is, and know of none that, 15 not. 

Accordingly to the queſtion; We 
think that Church-of-England- 
man does very il, who negleQs to 


— 


of the ſacrament, it is granted, 
and ſo is all but our Saviour's very 
words, I baptize thee in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghoſt, You ſee the yery naming 
the child there can't be eſſential, 
or in that ſenſe neceſſary to baptiſm, 
much leſs thoſe prayers which all 
chriſtians add at the ſame time, 


* 


both which all parties add to the 


60a 5 as to the circumſtances 
thereof. Thus theſe ſureties are 


unneceſiary, and therefore on ex- 
traordinary caſes, danger of death, 


Cc. where private baptiſm is al- 
low'd, they are not required; 
but, as the rubrick diretts, The 


child is to be named by any perſon 


that is preſent. And in the ru- 
brick after, the baptiſm, when the 


child is publickly brought to 


church, it's ſaid, If the miniſter 


finds that all things were done as 


thcy ought to be, then ſhall he not 
chriſten the child. again, but re- 
ceive him gs one of the flock of true 
chriftian people, Hence it's 115 

"of A the 


Dr 


the ſacrament is already eſſenti- 
ally perfect, and yet for the ac- 
cidental perfection thereof God- 
athers are afterward requir'd 
when the child is brought to 
church, as may be ſeen in the 
office appointed for that purpoſe : 
and thus we think the querift is 
alſo oblig'd to do in the preſent 
caſe ; for neceſſary they are to 
the accidental perfection of the 
ſacrament, neceſſary pro hic &. 
nunc, NOW they are lawfully re- 
quir d by lawful authority with- 
out any juſt impediment. For the 
2d objedion, That the ſureties 
arebound there to promiſe more 
than they are able to perform, 
ſome ſay, even for themſelyes: 
but all that thus obje& for the 
children. Some we have heard 
ſay, The ſureties promiſe more 
than they can do for themſelves, 
to renounce the devil and all his 
works, to believe in God, and keep 
his commandments, Burt if they 
are not able to do it, are they not 
able to reſolve to do it? or rather, 
are they not able both to reſolve 
it, and do it by the grace of God, 
who,as ourChurch tells us in one 
of her collells, muſt both put into our 
mind good deſires, and alſo give ut 
Grace to perform the ſame? but 
how can they promiſe for the 
children, that they ſhall do this? 
Let's firſt ask em how the chil- 
dren ſhall promiſe it, unleſs ſome 
do it for em? To whom there- 
fore, as St. Auſtin ſays, © The 
Church lends the feet of others 
that they may come, the heart of 


* others, that they may believe, 


* and the tongue of others, that 
* they may promiſe or covenant.” 
But further, they are no more 
oblig'd hereby, than à guardian 
is, that his minor ſhall perform 
contracts made for him during 


/ 
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89 
his minority when he comes of 
age; that is, he is to make him 
acquainted with thoſe contracts, 

an * him to perform them, 
which if he does not, tis his own - 
fault, not the guardian's, who 
muſt leave him to the law, either 
to make him to do it, or-puniſh. 
him for the breach of em, ſince 
his minority when they were 
made, won't excuſe his perfor- 
mance, eſpecially if for his bene- 


fit. The caſe is ſo __ the ſame 


here, that the parallel hardly - 
need be drawn out. The ſure- 
ties are, when the child comes of 
age, to acquaint him what they + 
have undertaken for him, and 
that he is now to take it upon 
himſelf, as he does in his cate= | 
chiſm and confirmation; they 
are to preſs him earneſtly to his 
duty, and uſe all means they can 
to make him practiſe it; and if 
they have done this, they have 
diſcharg'd their obligation, and 
no more than this is meant bx 
what — 7 promiſe in his name. 
All which, tho' it ſeem to us very 
clear from the explanation there- 
of already made, yet we deſire 
not any to believe us gratis, or 
without proving all we ſay from 
our church's own undoubted 
declarations ; ſhe has certainly 
the liberty to explain her own 
meaning, and tells us the duty 
of theſe ſureties in that exhor- 
tation at the end of the office al- 
ready mention'd ; and what tis, 
is alto already explain'd. © To ſee 
the infant be taught, ſo ſoon 
* as he comes of age, what a ſo- 
* lemn yow, promiſe and pro- 
* fefſion he hath made by them: 
To call upon them to hear ſer- 
mons ; to proyide that he ma 
learn the creed, &c. and all 
other things which a chriſtian 
9 Jought 


% 


ſoul's health. What are thoſe 
all other things, but (as 1s after- 
wards mention'd) the further 
infitution of the church catechiſm, 
which contains all things neceſſa- 

y to 1 nay, has more 


than thoſe of the ancient church 


had. But the next thing in the ex- 


bortation: preſſes hardeſt: they 
are to take care, That the 


© child be virtuouſly brought up 
© to lead a chriſtian life ;* how 


can they do this? Why, as is 


before explain'd, being brought up 
10 lead a chriſtian life, is no more 


than being educated in that man- 


ner, . partly by teaching 'em the 
things forementioned, and by re- 
minding. them of their vow, 

artly by reproving them if they 
40 amiſs, nay, reproving the pa- 


rents, if by ill example, or any 


other way, they are wanting in 
their duty to em, tho', if the 
children are far remoy'd in their 
infancy, the caſe is ſomewhat al- 
ter d. All which you ſes are no 
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| ought to know and believe to his the church of England, as well as 


our own judgments in this matter, 
without any reflection, on thoſe 
who are of another (we think 
miſtaken) opinion. = 

Q. What was the Thule of the 
ancients ? | 

A. Both our ancient and mo- 
dern geographical hiſtorians 
have dijagreed upon this point, 
ſo that it would be a great folly 


for us to pretend a deciſion of the 


queſtion ; indeed a late author 
has offered to determine the caſe, 
but he has been pleas'd to keep 
his reaſons to himſelf. The 
Phenicians, to obſcure their diſ- 
coveries in this iſland, .gave out 
it was a land of darkneſs. How- 
ever we will tell you what has 
been writ of it, and leave it to 
the queriſt's judgment to decide 
as he thinks fit: Ortelllus ſup» 
poſes it to be a part of Norway, 
called Tilomark : Cambden thinks 
it is the Scheland iſlands in the 
Caledonian ocean, now call'd Thy- 
lauſel ; others ſuppoſe it to be Ice- 


ſuch impoſſible things todiſcharge; land. Rudeckeus Olavius ſpeaks 


but men excuſe their own negl:- 


gence and lazineſs, and ſometimes 


perjury too, by that pretence: for 
that few godfathers any more than 
parents truly perform their offce, 
is too, ſad a truth to be either de- 
ny d or defended, but that is {till 
their own faults. For theſe voms, 
theſe promiſes, the child is cer- 
rainly bound, when he comes of 


age, to fake upon himſelf, and free 


his ſurety, which if he does not, 
and the other has diſcharg'd his 
duty, his blood will be upon bis 
own head, and the ſureties have 
nothing to . anſwer for. Thus 
have we endeavour'd fairly to 


diſcuſs this great queſtion, de- 


_ claring plainly what we take to 


be the ſenſe of antiquity, and 


4 


of the yoyages of the Syrians in 
the iſlands of Thule, as if it were 
Sweedland, Antonius Diogenes 
compoled twenty four books of 
this iſland, relating in them 
many ſtrange and incredible 
things, a little after the death of 
Alexander the Great; which ac- 
cording to Photius, he boaſted to 
have read amongſt the ruin'd 
monuments of Cypras. The learn 
ed Dane, Iſaccius Pontanus be- 
lie ves it to be the Tylewſes, and he 
backs his opinion with the aw 
thority of many Greek and Latin 
authors, as from the hiſtory of 


Adam de Breme, written in auno 


1067, of Saxon the grammarian, 
and of Andrew Velleins, But 
Arngrimus Jonas, who was well 

| »Skill'd 
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«1d in the collection of iſlands, 
ives it to his country; for in- 
numerable more ſuch opinions, 
ſee Chrymogea ſeu rerum iſlandi- 
arum libri tres. Hamburg 1630: 
in quarto, and Specimen i//andie 
Hyſftoricum, & magna ex parte cho- 
rographium, at Amſterdam, 1643. 
in quarto. Anatome Blefkeniana. 
Hamburgh, 1618. in quarto. 


Q. What is your opinion of that 


famous paſſage in Joſephus in the 
4th chapter of the 18th book of his 
antiquities that relates to Jeſus 
Chriſt, &c. | 

A. We have reaſon to doubt, 
that the author of this query is 
rather a deiſt than a chriſtian : 
by the word opinion, is — 
inſinuated a Dilemma, viz.-eicher 
the paſſage is true or falſe, if true, 
why ſo many good teſtimonies 
againſt it as we meet with of 
late? If falſe, why is it brought 
to prove there was ſuch a perion 
as our Saviour, who liv'd at ſuch 
a time, work'd miracles, was 
crucify d, &.? We would not 
have medled with this paſſage in 
Joſephus, had not a late author 


 determin'd it falſe, perhaps to the 


rejudice of ſome weak inquiſi- 
live chriſtians. But this author, 
who, by the by, muſtbe very nar- 
row-ſighted, or ſee that an in- 

agement inthis queſtion would 
be bur little ſervice to any per- 
ſons but ſuch as lay hold of every 
opportunity, that may ſcandalize 
chriſtianity; but we have to 
tell that author, and all others 
that are inquiſitive about the 
truth of chriſtianity, That we 
may ſafely grant that paſſage to 
be fictitious; fince we have e- 


now more to our purpoſe, from 
the teſtimonies ot the greateſt 
enemies of chriſtianity, as Cel- 
ſur, Julian, Apolloneus Fhyanens, 
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African, Lucian, Porplyrius; and 


Pilate, who crucified him, ſent: 


Tiberius a full account of our Sa- 


viour and his miracles, which 
were regiſtred in the publick 
annals at Rome, whence we find 
the primitive fathers, as Tertul- 
lian, Apol. chap. 21. and Juſtin 
Martyr, in the ſecond apology, re- 


fer ſo often to the records in the 


regiſtry for an evidence of the 
origine and truth of the chri- 
ſtian religion; but we have a 
cloud of witneſſes to confirm 
what Jeſephus's paſſage fails to do 
with ſome perſons, as Paul Hora- 
tius, Eutropius, Pliny, Suetonius 
Tranquillus, Dion, Cornelius Ta- 
citus, Ælius, Lampridius, Satur= 
ninut, Oc. all which ſufficiently 
evidence the matter of fact, if 
Joſephus had never been. 3 
Q. Of what antiquity is dancing 
upon the ropes, and what may be 
ſuppoſed to give the firſt riſe to that 
practice | 
A. Tis too ancient a cuſtom to 
determine irs original; Terence 
mentions it as a practice in his 
days: ſee his prologue to the 
Hecyra : and long before him we 
read of it practis d amongſt the 
ancient Grecians, not only 
men but by elephants themſelves. 
Sculiger in his exercitations 232. 
p. 728. ſpeaks of elephants dan- 


cing on ropes. Ariſtotle ſpeaks of 


walking on ropes : as alſo Sueto- 
nias, lib. 7. cap. 6. and Allan 
in lib. de Animal. tells us, That 
elephants were taught to walk 
upon ropes in his time; and tis 
a fair ſuppoſition that men were 
not leſs active in that age, nor 
unacquainred with a practice the 

would teach to other creatures. 

Q. Some phileſophers ſay, That 
'a man weighs heavier before din- 
ner than after ; pray the reaſon of 
it ? A, There 
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A. There ean be no reaſon gi- 
ven for that which is not; but 
we are experimentally aſſur d the 
contrary is true, which is anſwer 
enough. There are a great many 
vulgar errors which Sir Thomas 
Brown has not taken notice of, 
that paſs for truth amongſt ſome 
perſons who arenot willing to be 
at the expence of a little exami- 
nation. | : 

Qn Mr. David Jones's fare- 
wel ſermon, p. 34. he ſays, He that 
taketh any increaſe, not fix in the 
bundred, but be it ever ſo little, he 
ball aye for his uſury, and his blood 
Pall be upon his own head; and p. 38. 
He that gives or takes upon uſury, 
may lawfully be curſed : Pray your 
thoughts upon this doctrine? 

A. This and ſeveral more 
queſtions of the ſame nature 
have come to our hands, ſo that 
purſuant to our former promiſes, 
we. have oblig'd ourſelves to an- 
{wer them; but the matter is of 
that great conſequence, that what 
we offer, is ſtill, with ſubmiſſion 
to the judgment of the moſt lear- 
ned of ourdivines, proteſting our 
own ſincerity in this affair. And 
tis not the reſult of prejudice, or 
ſpirit of oppoſition, but purely 
reſpect to truth, that has engag © 
us therein, and we declare, that 
it is our great trouble that we 
have any occaſion to oppoſe 
ſuch perſons, as we have charit 
enough to believe, do faithfully 
and ſincerely endeayour the re- 
formation of the abuſes of reli - 
gion, and the ſins of the preſent 
times. 1 | 4 

Some things are neceſlary to 
be premis'd, to prevent miſtakes, 
leſt we be thought to juſtify 
thoſe whom we are bound to con- 
demn, to wit, ſuch perſons as 
come under theſe two charges; 
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1. Thoſe who are rich, and 
yet exact from the poor, whereaz 
we are commanded to give to, 
and relieve the oppreſſions of our 
brethren. | 

2. Thoſe who immoderately 
deſire gain or increaſe, are idola- 
ters, and God forbid we ſhould 
bleſs the covetous whom God 4b. 
horreth. 

Perhaps there never was a time 
wherein twas leſs neceſſary to 
teach men they ſhould love them- 
ſelves than now; and perhaps at 
this time covetouſneſs is a more 


univerſal ſin than ever, it bein 


obſervable, that many who pals 
for good chriſtians, and abhor 
the exceſſes of debauchery, are 
yet deeply guilty of chis An. 
But to come to the queſtion, 
which is (if we take the ſenſe of 
all our queriſts together) Whe- 
it be abſolutely unlawful for any 


perſon to receive any increaſe of 


any, for the uſe of their monies ? or 
whether a poor man may receive 6 l. 
per cent. of a rich merchant, who 
makes 20 l. 3ol. fol. 100 J. per 
cent. of his money? To which we 
anſwer, Ti, very neceſſary and 
lawful in the ſenſe ws now uſe it, 
although in the true ſignification of 
the word, "(go wit, extortion, or 
any grinding the face of the poor) 
it is certainly damnable. We ſhall 
prove this as ſoon as we have 


5 remarkt that by. ſucceſſion of 


ages, conqueſts of empires, and 
revolutions of kingdoms, tis e- 
vidently known, that the ſame 
words have loſt their firſt ſignifi- 
cation, and have changed tome- 
times for better, and tometimes 
for worſe; Magus Tyrannus, and 
many more, have run this fate ; 
which we ſhall ſpeak more largely 

of by and by. „ 
Since our Saviour has fulkilled 
gs An x 
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che law, that only which is mo- the law ſaith, Thou ſhalt neither 
rally evil, and what the goſpel *©* add to it, nor diminiſh from it 
ſorbids, is a ſin; but uſury, as — thing. e 
now eſtabliſhed by law, is not o uſury of m Was al- 
morally ill, nor is it forbidden un- lowed to be taken of ers, 
der the goſpel; therefore tis no therefore not morally evil. 
ſin.— The major has been the Again, if loan of money at 6 l. 
7 e of all chriſtian pul- per cent. is ſinful, then alſo all 
by pits ſince Chriſt; perhaps a- trading, and every thing elſe 
mongſt all the hereticks which that procures money, is aſinz . 
. have yet appear'd ſince our Sa- for no man can ſhew how there 
0 viour, not one has diſputed this ſhou d be a greater moral evil in 
particular. The minor, for any monies procuring monies, than 
t thing we ſee, is as evident, for in houſes procuring houſes : as 
a loan of money at 6 J. per cent. is for inſtance, a ord letts a 
ſo far from an injury, that tis a e toa tenant who 
in hat tis a houſc ho alſo has 
> great kindneſs, and has been the a ſmall houſe, and they bargaim 
r riſe of thouſands of families. that the tenant ſhall have the uſe 
a Kimchi on theſe words of the of the great houſe for ſo'many 
15th Pſalm, Hath not put his mo- years, provided at the expirati- 
ney out to wſury, paraphraſeth on of ſo many years, the landlord 
f thus, The pſalmiſt doth not have his own houſe again, and 
"i « ſtate it any otherwiſe than the the ſmall houſe in lieu of rent. 
„law hath done, and the law Why ſhou'd there be ſuch a pro- 
7 „ forbiddeth it to Iſrael, but per- found veneration for names and 
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un ** mitteth it to ſtrangers ; as tis empty ſounds, as if things were 
q " ſaid, To ſtrangers thou mayſt made for names, and not names 
o I © end en uſury, but tis not o for things? Is not money and 
r * allowed to rob, ſteal, c. of money-worth the ſame in 
* * ſtrangers; but uſury, which nature, tho' two names? All mer- 


. * takes from him with his con- chants (at this rate) that barter 
* ſent, is permitted, tho' it hurt goods for goods, are uſurers;there 


} © him :” and a little after, But can be no trade, no employ 
T * Iſrael are not bound to do ſo to whatever without uſury. The 
r) * a heathen, for he is not bound lawyer puts his law to uſe, the 
[| „to ſhew mercy to him, and to gownman his ſermons, the ſol 
fe * lend him for nothing, becauſe dier his blood, nay, all the world 
of they commonly hate Iſraelites; are ufurers, that endeayour for 


id „but if they ſhew mercy to I/ an honeſt livelihood, and provide 
* ** raelites, they are bound to ſnew for their families. Where's the 
* mercy to them: and I have difference, if I put yoo l. to in- 
. © been the larger on this, that tereſt, or lay it our in lands, to 
> thou mayſt anſwer the chriſti- have the intereſt of it that way? 
os Lans, who ſay David here makes He muſt make a very great diſ- 

no difference between an 1/- covery that can tell us in what 
H racliveanda Gentile, butforbids the morality of theſe two actions 
ly © all increaſe ; but neither David differs. - 

nor the prophet Ezekiel, &c. Befides, uſury is not forbid by 
.d . forbid or permit any other any expreſ prohibition under the 
10 thing than the law doth: as | law, 
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poor. 
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law, but only to the poor; David, 


Ezekiel, &c. are properly com- 
mentators upon the law, there- 
fore we muſt look into the law it 


ſelf for it, and there we find it 


but three times mentioned, Exod. 
22. 25. Lev. 25. 26. and Deut. 23. 
19. In the laſt place it is ſpoken 


indefinitely, thy brother, which 


muſt be expounded as all other 
ſcriptures are, by other places 
which mention the ſame thing, 
and we ſhall find it expreſly 


ſet down in the other two; 


the poor, him that is waxen poor 


whence tis 22 prohibition 


conſiders the poor as the only 
proper ſubject that we are forbid 


to lend to, but rather to give. 


We may obſerve, that ſince the 


: reaſon of forbiding uſury to 1/- 


rael, was becauſe they were bound 
to. help their 287 «3 in ſhew- 
ing mercy to the poor, that the 
law only forbids exacting uſe of 
the poor, where the ſubje& is 
mention'd, as tis written, Exod. 


22. 25. I thou lend money to any of 


my people that is poor by thes, thou 
halt not be to him as an uſurer, nei- 


ther ſhalt thou lay upon him uſury, 


Lev. 25, 26, 27. And if thy bro- 


that he that gathereth his 
„wealth by taking uſe of the 
** Poor, ſhall leave it to one that 
will pity them, and thereby 
* reſtore it to them. 
„All which things conſidered, 
tis plain that uſury ſuppoſeth 
oppreſſion of the poor; and the 
word any increaſe, does in the 
original, ſignify anjuſt gain, and 
nothing at all of that we now 
call uſury ; this is evident from 
the rabbies expoſitions, as we 
ſhall now prove. | | 
In order to the. clearing this 
aſſertion, we ſhall conſider the 
original texts, the-Fewiſh cuſtoms, 
Cc. and firſt we ſhall come to 
the proper ſenſe and meaning of 
the words, which fignify uſury, 
and they are theſe two, Ne- 
ſheck and Tarbicth, the one ſigni- 
tying biting uſury, (or extortion) 
the other multiplying encreaſe, as 


the Jews themſelves declare. To 


make this plain, we ſhall examine 
the ſentiments of the Jewiſb 
doctors, upon theſe words, Ne- 
ſheck and Tarbith. R. Sol. Jarchi 
on Exod. 22. 25. faith, 
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ther be waxen poor, and fallen to T n mn um » j y 


decay with thee, thou ſhalt take no 
#ſury of him, or increaſe : So Pro. 
28, 8. He that by uſury and unjuſt 
gain increaſeth his En he 
Hall gather it for him that will pity 
the poor. Here Tarbith is tranſla- 
ted unjuſt gain, which in Ezekiel 
18, 8, 13, 17. (the, place Mr. 
Jones ſo much inſiſts u on) is 
tranſlated bare! N ; both 
places reipe& the poor, ſo that 
the zſury condemned by ſcrip- 
ture, is the taking uſe of the 
— And ſo R. Levi Ben 
Gerſbam, obſerves in Proverbs 28, 
8. ** God ſo orders the matter, 
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on the word Noſeth, an uſurer he 
faith, ** Thou ſhalt not importu- 
© nately require it of him; if 
© thou knoweſt that be hath it 
© not, be not like one that bath 
„ent him any thing, but like 


one that hath not lent him: av 


© "tis ſaid, Thou ſhalt not make 
2 5 » { im 


E 
Js 


, 
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« him aſhamed. And on the 
© words Neſbeck and Ribbith, he 
« ſaith, Neſbeck is Ribbith, or in- 


ce creaſe, which is like the Neſbi- 


te path, or biting of a ſerpent, 
ho bloweth a little bruiſe on a 
« man's foot; which he is not 
0 ſenſible of at the firſt, when 


„ ſuddenly he is bloated, and 


© ſwollen to the top of the head: 
© ſo is Ribbith, a man is not ſen- 
e ſible of it nor aware on't until 
it amounteth to very much 
5 wealth.” 2 
Michlol Jophi ſaith it is called 
Meſbeck, 
nn 219 wn d 5 
Becauſe it biteth and dewouret 
continually. | 
And herein Neſheck and Tarbith, 
gl and increaſe, both agree, in 
that they both ſignify extortion: 
inſomuch that the Chaldaic para- 
hraſe does often render Neſheck 
5 Tarbith, increaſe : Maimoni- 


des alſo affirmeth in Hilcoh Malve 


Uloveth, chap. 4. Neſheck and 
Tarbith is all one, Exod. 22. 25. 
Neſheck, Thou ſhalt not give him 
thy money upon uſury, vr lend him 
thy viuals for increaſe, Deut. 23, 


19. Neſheck, uſury of money, uſu. 


ry of vidctuals, uſury of any thing 
that is lent upon fury 3 and why 
1s it called Neſheck ? Becauſe Ne- 
ſbeck, it biteth, that is, diffreſſerh 


bis neighbour, and devoureth his 


fleſh ; by which it appears that 
victuals upon increaſe in Exod:22, 
25. is expounded by victuals up- 
on uſury, Dear. 23, 14. 

2. As to the Jewiſb cuſtoms 
about uſury, we ſhall only declare 
what they call uſury and increaſe 
in the Miſpna, and what their 
Rabbins expound the ſame to 
import and ſignify. In the Miſb- 
na in the Maſecat, intituled, Baba 
Metfia, cap. 5. v. 1. They ſay, 
1 hat is Neſbeck? — A. H 


Dr 
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© that lendeth a Selobor (a She- 
{© kel) for five Dinarin (or pence) 
*« or two ſeas of meaſures of 
© wheat for three; this is for- 
© bid, Neſheck, vid. Buxt. in 
© Lex Rab. N Ran, 
So in chap. 5. ibid.” tis 
asked, what is Tarbith? + _ 
A. When a man buyeth a 
© buſhel of wheat for ſo much, 


but before he can pay for it the 


price of wheat is riſen to 
double the value it was at, when 
** he bought it; hereupon he that 
ſold it faith, Let me have my 
** wheat again. Hilcoth Malve 
** Uloveth,chap.6.He that lendeth 
„his neighbour, and after a 
* time ſaith to him, Pay me my 
debt, the borrower ſaith, Dwell 
in my court till I pay it: o 
*© this is the duſt of Ribbitb, be- 
** cauſe it was not agreed in the 
time when the money was firſt 
** lent, as tis ſaid, Thou ſhalt nor 
lend to him on uſury.”* By 

Thus far for the cuſtoms and 
ſentiments of the Fews, who were 
certainly the beſt judges of their 
own etymology, from whom we 
are certain that their word uſury, 
ſignify' d extortion, injuſtice, or 
over. reaching their poor neigh- 
bour, and not our manner of 
uſury, as now eſtabliſh'd by law, 
and founded upon very equitable 
and juſt reaſon. Hy 
Q. The meaning of that text 
1 Cor. 11. 10. 4 woman ought to 
have power on her head becauſe of 
the angels? ' 2 28 

A. This is a queſtion admitting 
of ſo much diſpute, and there 
are others of ſo much difficulty 
depending on it, that it rather 
needs a volume than ſuch a paper 
as this to diſcuſs it. And, indeed, 
one branch of it only, that of 
long hair (as we generally inter- 
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ret it) in the 14. ver. of this 
e chapter, has employ d ſome 

of the moſt learned pens in 
Egrope, who have compoſed juſt 
treatiſes thereon. Howeyer we'll 
endeavour to give as full a view 


of it as our ſhort limits will per- 


mir, and in order thereunto muſt 
be forc'd to touch on ſome of 
thoſe queſtions we have already 
_ at 3 or meant by 

opheſy, what by being cover'd, 
— har od mande, or he 
ving . hair, as well as the 
main difficulties in the text it 
ſelf, what is meant by this iF α 
or power, and what by the 
angels, neither of which can be 
very wellclear'd till we have firſt 
diſpatch d the others, nay, indeed, 

we muſt explain moſt of the pre- 
ceding context for the ſame 
reaſon. - St. Paul in this chapter, 
exhorts the Corinthians to keep 
thoſe Tep:bows or traditions, 
which for fear of the papiſts, our 
. tranſlators have turn'd ordi- 
nances, which he had delivered 
unto them: whence Efhivs and 
others of the Romiſh communion, 
indeed, weakly argue for their 
unwritten traditions, relating to 
points of doctrine and articles 


of faith, after the canon of 


ſcripture was perfected, and mi- 
raculous gifts ceaſed, and the 
Goſpel planted in the world, 
neither of which takes place here; 
thoſe traditions or ordinances 
being only matters of diſcipline 
or outward behaviour in the pub- 
lick afſemblies or churches of 

God, that all things might be 
done decently and in order, and 
according to the cuſtoms directed 
by the apoſtles, and then in uſe 
by all regular chriſtians: amongſt 
others, he treats of the geſture 
or poſture in praying or prophe- 


ſying, both of man and woman, 


wherein the Corinthians, it ſeems, 
had forgotten, or regarded not 
what he had taught them ; pro. 
bably becauſe he had no expreſs 
directions from our Saviour for 
it, and contrary to what he had 
commanded, the men pray'd and 
propheſy'd with their heads 
cover d, the women with theirs 
uncovered ; and he in the former 
E of this chap. endeavours to 

ring them to the quite contrary. 
To clear which cuſtom,as well as 
theſe in the text, we muſt firſt, 


as was propoſed, enquire what 


is meant by this propheſying, ſo 
frequently mentioned in the 
writings of this apoſtle. B 
propheſying was meant firſt a mr 
raculous gift of praifing God 
either by pſalms or hymns, or 
otherways : ſometimes praifing 
God without hymns, and inplain 
proſe, which is proy'd, as far as 
can be done by a negative argu- 
ment, from Act 10. 46. When the 
Holy Ghoſt fell on the friends 
of Cornelius, they were heard 
ſpeaking with other tongues, 
and magnifying and praĩ ſing God, 
but nothing there of ſinging men- 
tioned. However, by propheſying 
Is ſometimes meant ſinging God's 
praiſes, as appears pretty plain 
from 1 Sam. 10. F. where the 
prophets are deſcribed *coming 
down the hill and pro delYing 
with a pſaltery and a tabret, an 
a pipe and a harp ; and thus in- 
deed the yery heathens ſtile 
their prieſts, Yates being applied 
to them as well as their other 
poets; ſo Eneas in Virgil calls 
Heienus Vatem, and juſt after ſa- 
lutes him by the title of 1nterpres 
Divum, the devil taughr his 
prophets as well as gods, to give 
out their oracles in verſe (tuch 
| LY 
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propheſying was taken for re- 
vealing any 1 either 
future or preſent; the ſecrets of 


ſcripture, or future events: 
laſtly, tis taken as many think 
— — For publickly preach- 
ing, inſtructing, or teaching 
others. We muſt .now enquire 
which of theſe ways of propheſying 
is here intended, which will give 
no inconſiderable light to the 
preſent ent. The laſt, we 
conclude, it cannot be, becauſe 
that office is plainly reſtrain d to 
the men, and women forbidden 
to ſpeak in that ſenſe in the 
church, and ordered more than 
once, to learn in ſilence with all 
ſubje&ion.. But this way of pro- 
pheſying, if any were, intended 


in the apoſtles writings, ſeems 


to be included in that exhortati- 
on of his, chap. 14. verſ. 29. Let 


the prophets ſpeak two or three, and 


let the other judge, bags and 31. 
For ye- may all propheſy one by one. 
Though Theſe 7 0G relate 
to thoſe admirable gifts before 
mention'd, whereby they reveal'd 
the moſt ſecret thoughts of thoſe 
who came into their aſſemblies, 
as St. Peter thoſe of Ananias and 
Saphira. But other ſort of pro- 
pheſies there were, in which the 
5 might all join; 
nay, the women as well as men; 
which muſt be praying or ſing- 
ing pſalms, one great part of 
prayer being praiſes, or celebra- 
ring the praiſe and honour of 
God, the proper work of a pro- 
pher, which are here put toge- 
ther - [a woman praying or pro- 
pheſy ing] not improbably to give 
a hint what ſort of propheſy the 
apoſtle meant. To be yer clear- 
er, as far as tis poſſible in thele 


mens hearts, or dark places in 
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as they were) but beſides this, 


ancient things, concerning which 


we can do little more than gueſs; 


let's enquire into that text in the 
14th this epiſtle, 25. where 
mention is made of ——a pſalm, 
a doQrine, a tongue, a reve- 
lation, an interpretation: - and 
here ſome have thought that the 


firſt of theſe, a pſalm, was not 


joined in by the reſt of the con- 
gregation, becauſe they are re- 
prove for having every one a 
ſalm, &c. Bur this may be eaſi - 
by ſolved, for each ſinging a dif- 
rent pſalm undoubredly muſt 


cauſe confuſion, which if they 


took their courſes, as the apoſtle 
directs a little lower, and all 
ſung one, as the congregation. . 
and prieſts in Davids time, 

no doubt the prophets before in 
Samuel's, it would be eaſily reme- 
dy d. . — only 3 _ 
ner of prophe/ying uſed by the 
8 would es ham 
ſufficient to complete the pro- 
phecy of God in the Old Teſtaments 
that on his ſervants and hand- 
maids he'd pour out of his ſpirit, 
and they ſhould propheſy : bur 
we are ready to believe another 
ſort of propheſy was alſo granted 
them in the fulfilling of that 
promiſe, namely that they alſo 
revealed ſecrets, This we are 
ſure was done by ſeveral holy 
women in the New Teftament,” as 
Anna, the bleſſed virgin, and 
Elizabeth, and the daughters of 


Agabus. So that a pſalm, or a 


revelation the women have; but 


a doctrine or an interpretation 


we believe they never had, as be- 


ing the man's province; much 
leis can we think they were 


truſted with the gift of rongues 
Let thus much then ſuthce of 
prophety. We may now advance 
to the ſecond thing, ITbe ge- 

H . | ſture, 
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2 man aparto capite with his he 
. uncovered, a woman operte, wit 
her head covered; the reaſons 
_ - whereof he adds, Becauſe the head 
of every man is Chriſt, and ae 
praying or propheſying covered, 
bo diſhonourech his head, as the 
- woman does by having hers unco- 
vered. The meaning of which 
reaſon, and ſome of which words 
we muſtenquire into, before we 
can get any further. That Chriſt 
is now the Head of all mankind, 
none can deny, who believe the 
ſcriptures, and grant him to be 
the ſecond Adam; and this is the 
head which the man diſhonoureth 


by covering it, as well as his own. 


head, for we believe both are 
here included. That the man's 
on head is here included, and 
that it was at that time, and in 
thoſe countries diſbonoured when 
covered, is very plain from the 
whole ſcope of the words, an 
the oppoſition in the caſe of the 
woman; but by the head, two 
other things were alſo intended : 
 Firft, all the body, or rather all 
the man; this is beyond diſpute, 
it being a common way of ex- 
preſſion both in thoſe eaſtern and 
even our European weſtern nati- 
ons: Now knoweſt thou not, that 
I thy maſter will be taken-from 
thy head to day? & per ca- 
put hoc juro, are ſufficient proofs 
ereof. But we think it as evi- 


Aent in the ſecond place, that 


our Saviour is here chiefly-and 
ultimately intended, elſe why is 
he, juſt the very verſe before, 
mentioned as the man's head, and 
why is the apoſtle ſo careful to 
let em know, and ſo ſolemn in 
making the declaration on't (I 
would have you know) thay 
OM = "pi 
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ture, ofture, veſture or habit 
er te they were to proph x 


d ſacred, relating 
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the bead of every man is Chrift ? In 
the. ſame manner we believe is 
that of the woman to be_under- 


h ſtood ; and, indeed, if tis once 


granted that the head which the 
man diſhonours by being covered, 
is his own natural head, and alſo 
thereby Chriſt, who is his morat 
or political head; it will not be 
denied that the head which the 
woman diſhonours by her bein 
uncovered, is firſt her owz, an 
then the man's, who is her poli- 
tical, or oeconomical head. 
Having thus taken this rub out 
of the way, and reconciled the 
two opinions, we go on to in- 
quire into the reaſon why the 
man's being covered, diſhonours 
him and his head, and the wo- 
man's head. uncovered, her and 
her's. For the man, there were 
two reaſons, the firſt relating to 
a civil right, which more immedi- 
ately we might refer to his own 
natural head. The ſecond, 
to Chriſt, his 
olitical and ſpiritual head, tho' 
th haying a clear dependance 
on each other. The civil right 
is that of all ingenuous and free 
men among the ancients, to 
walk aparte capite, with ,their 
face and head open and bared to 
theair, the contrary whereunto, 
was thought either a badge of 
ſlavery, or a mark of a luxuri-. 
ous delicate and effeminate per- 
ſon, who could not ſuffer, as we 
ſay, the leaſt breath of wind to 
blow upon him, either todiſcom- 
poſe or hurt him. And this the 
eaſtern nations ſo far obſerve, 
that they make baring their feet, 
and covering their heads, 2 
token of ſubjection and obey- 
ſance. Now in a man appearing 
in the congregation when he 
oke in Chriſts name and mo 
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his immediate inſpiration;in the 
habit or poſture of -a ſlave, with 
his head covered, did diſhonour 


his head; diſhonour, or deho- 
neſtare himſelf, and thereby his 


Saviour, in whoſe name he ſpoke, 
as if he were only king of ſlaves, 
and had not rather broke our 

oke, made us children and heirs, 
and vindicated us unto the glo- 
rious liberty of the ſons of God: 


but by thus appearing covered, a 


man did diſhonour Chriſt his 
head, more immediately, as re- 
lating to a ſacred rite, in uſe not 


only among the Jews, but all the 


eaſtern nations, but even all the 
heathens, which was being al- 
ways cover'd, intra ſacra, while 
they were at their devotion: The 
Romans eſpecially, as the learned 


Lud. Capellus has obſeryed, both 
the prieſts, who were covered 


either with a cap or miters, or 

arlands. (that learned man 

ould have added, as Servius did 
upon Virgil, except when they 
ſacrifice to Saturn .or Hercules, 
which they were to perform with 
heads uncavered) and this the 


people us d to do with ſome part 


of their garment. And this 1 

ſhould ſeem by the poet's manner 
of writing its original, fhould 
be a very ancient cuſtom, for he 
brings 1n, Helenus direQing his 
hero, Quin ubi & poſitis aris jam 
vota in littore ſolves. Purpureo ve- 


lare comas adapertus amictu. Nequa 


inter ſandlos ignes in honore Beo- 
rum. Hoſtilis facies occurret & 


omnia. Nay, he adds, Homo ſocii 


morem ſacrorum bene ipſe terero. 
Hac caſti manent in religione nepo- 
res! — turbet, But whatever 
pretences they might have for 
this practiee, there is no doubt to 
be made that it proceeded from 
the ſlayiſh ſuperſtitious fear the 


99 
heathens were under in the wor- 
ſhip of their idols, who, indeed, 
were devils, as the ſcripture tells 
us, and tyrannized over their 
miſerable yotaries. And, indeed, 
the Jews themſelves were a ſtiff- 
neck'd people, and when they 
did worſhip the true God, gene- 
rally did it more out of fear than 
love ; and for this reaſon we may 
preſume took up the ſame cuſtom 
for we are as ſure that they uſed 
it long ſince, as Maimonides in 
his Miſna informs us, as that they 
do it now, or that- they have no 
warrant in ſcripture for ſo doing. 
Now the Corinthians, it's proba- 
ble had taken up this cuſtom ei 
ther from the 7:ws or Heatbens, - 
but we belieye from the latter, 
by what remains to be ſaid of the 
woman. Now by this following 
the Jews and Heathens, diſgracing 
God's ſervice, appearing before 
him in the habit of fear and 
grief or mourners; the Corin- 
thians did repreſent our Saviour - 
as a hard maſter, and ſo diſho- 
nour their head before the world 
making him like to the Gods of 
the heathen, whereas he com- 


mands them to go boldly to the 


throne of grace, and yet_reve- 
rently too, and has made faith, 
or a firm confidence in him, when 
our works are ſuitable, the con- 
dition not only of any bleſſing 
we are to obtain from him, but 
even of eternal life. This for 
the man's being uncoyered, now. 
for the woman's having her head 
cover , leſt ſhe diſhonour her 
head. When we firſt read that 
text, and what ſucceeds it, of 
a woman's long hair, that *rwas 
decorous for a woman you, 
and ,Salmaſius's* Jearned notes 
upon, wherein he underſtands 


not Feuer of long promiſh hair, 
41 2 . bur 
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but rather of curl d hair, which 
thereby is ſhorten d, being tyed 
up and plaited, and rolled in the 
form of a crown on the woman's 
head, which is indeed a glory 
to them, as tis call'd in the text, 
not the contrary ; when we read 
this, we immediately reflected on 
the cuſtom of their prieſteſſes 
and propheteſſes among the hea- 
thens, who when either ſacrificing 
or delivering oracles, uſed to 
have their heads uncovered and 
their hair diſhevel'd looſe about 

their ſhoulders, to which there 
ſeemed to us ſome alluſion in this 
cuſtom of the Corinthian women, 
and this judgment we are ſince 
confirmed in, by finding 'tis the 
fame with the pious: and learned 
Mr. Jo. Mede's in his Diatrib. on 
the place, They did it, ſays he, out 
| of a wicked imitation of the gen- 
tile heathen prieſteſſes, who when 
they worſhip'd their idols, or gave 
forth their oracles, as Pythea, or 
the Sybils, or performed ſacrifices, 
as the Menades, or Bacchanals were 
wont to do it, in an unuſual habit, 
with their faces bared, and their 


Hair looſe and diſhevel'd. Thus far 


he. And innumerable inſtances 
might be brought out of the hea- 
then poets and hiſtorians ro con- 
firm it. Ovid is fall of ſuch de- 
ſcriptions.. Thus Ovid delcribes 
Medea ſacrificing to H:cate, Nudes 
humeris infuſa capillos ; again, Et 
tantum calo tegitur, which we be- 
lieve may refer to her head, as 
well as the open air. This 
cuſtom it ſeems the Corinthian 
women followed, unveiling their 
faces, and diſhevelling their hair 
when they propheſied, that they 


might appear ina ſacred rage as 
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well as the Sibyls and prieſteſſes 
of Apollo; this the apoftle tells 
them is diſhonouring their heads, 
for two reaſons ; . becauſe the 
veil is a token of ſubjection and 
modeſty, and becauſe the diſor- 
der'd dreſs was immodeſt ; now - 
by pong off their veils with- 
out their husbands leave, they 
ſhew'd they regarded not their 
duty and ſubjection to them; by 
uncovering, undreſſing their 
heads and diſhevelling their 
hair, they ſeemed like mad 
people; and ſo diſhonoured or 
expoſed both their natural heads 
themſelves, and their political 
heads, their husbands. After 
all this, we think what remains 


eaſy, that by the woman's having 


power on her head, or govern- 
ment, which is the ſame, vi 
and ig moſt properly ſig- 
nifying a moral political autho- 
rity or power; we ſay by her 
having government on her head, 
is no more than her being under 
government, namely her huſ- 
band's, on whom the power is 
placed by God ; He ſball rule over 
thee: the ſymbol of which ſub- 


jection was the veil in thoſe 


eaſtern nations. As for the laſt 
difficulty, Becauſe of the angels, 
we believe are either meant 
thoſe angels or miniſtring ſpirits, 
which Jook into the church, and 
are witneſſes of our behaviour 
there, or elſe the angels of the 
churches, the biſhops or chief 
men, who preſide in the church, 
whom they ought to reſpect or 
reverence; both opinions we 
eſteem probable, bur rather in- 


cline to the former. 
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1. 


: 2 os me! Otell me! why in paradiſe, | 
* When the young world did juſt begin, 4 
Heaven ſuffer'd yet the ſerpent to entice 
Its new-born charming queen to fin ? 


2. 


Or why ſnou'd ſoft and virgin innocence 

* Defenceleſs and unguarded ſtand ? | 
And giving none, ſhou'd yet receive offence 

* Fromeach inſulting wilful hand ? 


e 3. 
Why do Lask? — my ſelf am ſtill a maid, 
* And all my Eden yet is mine: 
But ah I love ! — am willingly betray'd, 
* And now, dear perjur'd ſwain ! 'tis thine. 


4 


Thus J the ſelf- ſame cruel fortune run 
* With my firſt com mon mother, Eve: 
I know my tempter's falſe, my ſelf undone, 
And yet I cannot but believe. 


A. Even Eden cou'd not pleaſe the murm'ring fair, 
Confinement did her grief begin; 
|  *© She left her Adam, plac d her guardian there, 
And leaving him, ſoon learn d to ſin. 


| Eh. 
: There is a cherub 22 that paradiſe, 
5 A flaming ſword defends it {till : 


The ſerpent can't compel, but may entice, 
Yet heay'n ſaves none againſt their will. 


3. 


Why gives the fatal apple ſuch delight ? 
O heedleſs charmers, tell me why ? 
Tis new, tis pleaſing to the ſcent and ſight, 
And taſte you mak although you dye. 
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| | | 4- 
Part of your theft, leſt we your fate ſhou'd ſhun 


You till with cruel kindneſs give: 5 
We taſte, and like our father are undone, - * 
| Who did not, cou'd not, wou'd not live. 


I 
"TN 9. Since thoſe ſweet pillows, 


fair Caliſta's breaſt, 


© Where I wou'd fain, and Love himſelf wou'd reſt, 
* Have all my prayers, andall his ſhafts controll'd, 
And white as ermin, are yet wondrous cold: 
How ſhou'd they in my heart ſuch flames inſpire ? 


4 


is ſtrange that ſhow ſhou'd be the cauſe of fire, 


A. Whilſt endleſs flames in Ætna's intrails glow, 
The top's all horxid with eternal ſnow : 
Thus here, though nought without but marble's ſeen, 
Believe a ſhe's warm fleſh and blood within : "2.8 
ut | N 


And who 


P 


lovers ever did admire , 


That heat gets heat, or fire's the cauſe of fire ? 


2. 


. Bynature's courſe t'has been of common uſe 
© Thar all things their own likeneſs ſhou'd produce; 
Why is't not then eſteem'd a prodigy | 
© (Avert the omen, kinder heaven!) that ſhe 
$ Shou'd alter or reverſe the laws of fate, 
© While my pure loye's the parent of her hate? 

. . 4 

4. Dame nature has her freaks as well as we, 

She love's to play and take her liberty ; 


And tird wit 


common work, ſhe now and then 


A cruel woman makes, or faithful man. 7 
Humour your fair, if you wou'd happy prove, 


If love gets hate, than hate her, and ſhe Il love. 


Q. Who is the author of the book 
of Job ? what age of the world did 
e live in? and wheres the land 
of Uz ? 135 | 
A. We ſhall give here a few 
remarks upon a late author's 
judgment of this matter, vho, in- 
deed, begins witha very handſome 
account as that Origen, Suidas, 
and Gregory ſuppos'd the book of 
Fob to be written by Job himſelf; 
others, that Moſes was either the 
author, or at leaſt- tranſlated ir 


out of the Arabick or Syriack 
tongue. According to the opini-. 


on of the author of 'one of the 
commentaries upon Fob, by ſome 


ſuppos'd to be Origen's,(which by 


the by, contradicts the firſt.) The 
Talmudifts, the Rabbins, Metho- 


dius in Photius, and Nicetas upon 


Fob are of the ſame opinion, as is 
allo St, Jerome; Gregory Nazi- 


anzen aſcribes it to Solomon, but 


nothing is. certainly determin d 
upon the point. A. 
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Our author ſuppoſes him to 
be an Iadumean, becauſe it is ſo 
mentioned' in the Greek edition, 
acknowledged by Thedocian, than 
which (adds our author) we have 
no ancienter teſtimony of Job; but 
this ſhews that he has not exami- 
ned all, nor conſider d what him» 
ſelfhas unluckily-advanc'd alittle 
after, to wit, that Ezekiel makes 
mention of Job. Next he refutes 
their error that would have the 
hiſtory of Job to be feigned, and 
immediately afrer he endeayours 
to re-eſtabliſh it again in theſe 
very words, What is undoubt - 
, edly true in this hiſtory is, That 


_ © there was a conſiderable perſon 


* whoſe name was Job, who ha- 
ving been reduced to the ex- 
'© tremity of affliction and miſery, 

* by the laſs of his goods and 

* children, as alſo by the ſeverity 

* of a ſharp lingring diſtemper; 

* ſupported bimſelt under all 

* theſe preſſures with incredible 


* patience, and at laſt came to be - 


* eſtabliſhd in proſperity. But 
then (adds he)the manner where- 


in it is related, the ſtile in which 


* it is written, the diſcourſes with 
* the devil, and the long conver- 
ſations that are held between 
Job and his friends, make it ap- 
* pear, that this hiſtory has been 
* mightily amplified and adorn d with 
* ſeveral feigned circumſtances, to 
F render the narration more uſeful 


| © and agreeable : A very fair poſi- 


tion for the intereſt of atheiſm; 
by a ſly· inſinuation, a part of the 


Sacred Writ is publickly main-_ 


rained to be feigned, to bring all 
the reſt into queſtion, and ſo in- 
to contempt : for not only Fob, 
but alſo Ezekiel, and St. James, 
are in this one aſſertion branded 
with the character of feigned, 
lince they mentioning ſo ill an 


authority as Job, muſt neceſſas 
rily be ill themſelves. © 

e have further to add for the 
ſatisfaction of all ſuch as are cu- 
rious about this queſtion of Job, 
that the time when Fob lived, was 
undoubtedly before the covenant 
of circumciſion, or Moſer's law; 
and the book was writ by Fob 
himſelf, for theſe reaſons follow- 
ing — 1. His friends were not 
idolaters, ſince Job clears him- 
ſelf, - viz. Neither have Tkiſſed my Ty" 
hand at the riſing of the ſun, Jo 
31, 27. that is, as idolaters that 
bras the ſun. Then its 
plain they were of the rrue reli- 
gion, which was natural, becauſe 
they ſpare no ſmall breach to 
charge him withal, Job 20, 29. 
Job 4, 7: as injuſtice, bribery, 
they did believe it was impoſſible 
a man ſhould be fo puniſhed, but 
for ſome fin, as impoſſible as 8 
ruſh to grow without mud and moi- 
fture. + | . 
And that they argue from na- 
tural religion, 1s plain, becauſe 
they refer Job to the ages before, 
viz. Me are but of yeſterday ; and 
was ever any puniſbed but for fin ? 
Was not the old world drowned, but 
it was for ſin? viz. They ſaid 
who is the Almighty ? what good or 
hurt can he do? And for that atheiſm 
he overwhelmed their foundations 
with a flood, Job. 8. 8, ki Job 
12. If, 16,.17. And Je clears 
himfelf of their charge, Job 31. 


and ſums it all up, and yet not 


one word is mentioned about his 
breach of the covenant of circum- 
ciſion, or Moſes's law, which they 


could not have avoided, if it had 


been then the diſpenſation ; nei - 
ther could his relations have been 
ignorant of it, nor would they have 
Joſt their beſt ground to charge 


bim withal, therefore it's undeni- 


H 4 able; 


able, that Job: and his friends 
lived before circumciſion, and 
before the law, and that he was 
no idolater, and his longevity 
argues that he was near the long- 
liv'd patriarchs. And 'tis more 
than probable, that Job himſelf 
wrote that book, and becauſe he 
might well do it when he was 
9 for he lived ſo long after, 
that he cou'd not forget his deſire, 
Job 9. 23. and he was beſt able 
to write what he ſo earneſtly de- 
—_— 7... 

Q. Moſes is always ſpoke of in 
the Pentateuch in the third perſon, 
but what is more obſervable, he is 
praiſed in ſeveral places, particu- 
larly in 12, chap. of Numbers, 
where he is called the meekeſt of 
men ; bow could this be, ana yet 


&. Since man, tho” ſtyld the mi hty lo 
© And the vice-god of this terreſtrial bail, 
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Moſes be the author himſelf? | + 
A. This is urg'd as reaſon by 
thoſe who deny that Moſes wrote 
the Pentateuch, but tis very com- 
mon for an author to ſpeak freely 
of himſelf in the third. perſon, 
eſpecially the authors of Holy 


Writ, who as they were imme-. 


diately inſpired, they were cer- 
tain of what they ſpoke, and that 
it was not prejudice or ſelf-love, 
that could have a partial influence 


upon them, as it has of other per- 


ſons. Thus moſt of the ſacred 
writers have occaſion ſometimes 
to commend themſelves, as our 
Saviour himſelf, the apoſtles, St. 
John, St. Paul, Jeremiah, and 
moſt of the reſt ; and tis fre- 


quent amongſt heathen writers, 


as Ceſar, Horace, &c. 


rd of all, 


© Through all his outward pomp and pride we find 


A wretch diſeas'd in body and in mind 


* Who at the preſent, murmprs and laments ; ih 
The future fears, and of the paſt, repents; | 654 
Always diſpleas'd, he from himſelf does fly; 


© Weary of life, yet much afraid to dye: 
© In hot purſuit of happineſs he runs, 


9.4 


* Which like miſleading fires the mortal ſhuns. 
With vain chimera's he himſelf deceives, 
© Never enjoys, bur in reverſion lives. 


* 


© Through roaring billows, but alas! in vain, 


© With mighty pains he ſtrives the ſhore to gain l 
When near, the waves return him to the main: 


His 1 honouf, when he thinks to embrace, 


He 


inds an empty cloud uſurp the place. 


* His much-lov'd Daphne with her fancy d charms, 
* Proves as a ſenſeleſs plant within his arms: 


His reaſon, which ſo ſwells his heart with pride, | 7 
That he looks big on all the world beſide, | 
| | 


ut uncertzin guide. 


Is a ſure jaylor, 


And when he comes to dye, inſtead of reſt 


From all thoſe griefs with which on earth oppreſs d. 


It is great odds, the wretched mortal goes 
From finite miſery to eternal woes. I | 


— 


: 
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In fine, fince all his life is vext with fears;  , +. 
Horrors, regrets, ſhame, anxious thoughts and cares, * Pain 
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pain and diſeaſes, an innumerous train -- ng 

© Of miferies ——— !!xlfj! 

« Tell me, I pray, ye learn'd Atbeni aus, tell, 

Do not brute beaſts in r excel. +51: 

Their lord, though ſcorn'd by him as vile and 

« Spight of his reaſon and erected face? 

And tell me faithfully, O wiſe divan ! BJ 

Whether to be, or not, is beſt for man?“ at ES Cs 
4. Vain peeviſh man | what will thy plaints ayail >  _ 

We fool our ſelves, and then at fate we rail; 8 c 

Excuſe thoſe faults which we in others blame, 

Or gild them with misfortune's gentler name. 

Nor good or ill with equal minds we bear, 

Swol'n with falſe hope, or tortur d with deſpair. 

Moſt of the ills of which mankind complain, 

We wiſh and chuſe, and yet we rave in vain. 

Stabb'd by the ſeone, or rack d with gout, or worſe, 

The debauchee will wine and women curſe, * © - 

Scarce heaven eſcapes, which cruel he will call, 

Bur neyer blames himſelf, that caus'd it all. 

True, nothing with ſuch agonies can ſeize 

A tortur'd mortal, as the mind's diſeaſe: 

Fain from himſelf the wayward wretch would run, 

And his ſtill perſecuting ſhadow ſhun. 

But then 'tis guilt's the cauſe, ſome crime unknown, 

That haunts his ſteps, and guilt is all our own. 

Yer being is it ſelf a bliſs, ſince ſtill - — 

We may be happy if our ſelves we will. | 

Felicity is near; but once begin 

A virtuous life, you'll find it all within. 

If the world frown, ne er let it ruffle you, 

Since 'tis the kindeſt thing the world can do. 

True honour, let the croud ſay what they will, 

Conſiſts in doing good; and ſuffering ill : 

And reaſon muſt not be ador'd, nor trod, 

Since neither tis the wiſe man's ſlave nor god. 

Would you, if crippled, caſt your crutches by ? 

Will you not go, becauſe you cannot fly? KG 

What though tis plain to ſenſe, and is confeſs d, 

That life's but a dull buſineſs at the beſt, 

There's hopes that half the dirty road is paſt 

Ar leaſt we're ſure that 'twill not always lalt. 

Mean while a trav'ler's chance let's calmly bear, 

We muſt not look to have it always fair; 

If foul, plunge through, nor lie lamenting thiere. 

The envy d brutes as much as this will do, 

And, though not happier, wiſer are than you. 

Or if your reſtive beaſt beneath you lies 

Why do you ſwitch and ſpur to make him riſe ? 
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Some inconvenience we muſt find abroad, 
There's many a pleaſant proſpe& on the road. | 
Change, though it be of pain, can ſometimes pleaſe, 
Much rather when it is of pain for eaſe. - | 
ſtage attend, 
Hope ne er forſakes you till your journey's end. 
True virtue guards, and bids you fix your eyes 
goal, and certain glorious prize. 
In fine, ſince this ſad life, although confeſs'd 
A weary journey, is the way to reſt; _ 
Since grief is mix'd with ſpme fair ſtrokes of joy, 
And mingled pleaſures all our pains alloy; 
what we mourn, ourſelves we chuſe, 
And happineſs ar laſt we cannot loſe, - 1 
Unleſs we will: ſince none can this deny, 
We thus to our INQUISITOR reply: 
is a bliſs, ' 
appier is; 
The meaneſt inſect, piſmire, 
Nay, evn th' abortive wretch that never ſaw the light. 
Q. Pray what is the beſt courſe his funeral, and entering the room 


y, or mite, 


te break off a contratted habit of where the corps lay, and drawing 


' Jdlleneſs? ty | 
A. Habits are contraGed by de- 
rees, therefore to. be broken by 
egrees. Perhaps there's nothing 
in the world like the beginnin 


with hiſtory, wherein there's fo 


much novelty ; for tho' idleneſs 
may diveſt us of all bardy virtues, 
et it always leaves behind it in- 
uſtry enough for novelty. After- 


wards you may ſet upon ſeverer 


ſtudies, as morality, &c. and in 
a little time, by cuſtom, you may 
not only root out the firſt babir, 
but fix a contrary one. Theſe are 
natural methods. But the beſt 
means in the world is prayer, and 
acts of piety ;. not but that the 
firſt is highly neceſſar x. 
Q. 4 young gentlewoman, a' com- 
panion of mine, having entertained 
a gentleman that was very deſerving, 
her mother thereupon, fearing ſbe 
would give this gentleman encou- 
ragement, ſends her daughter to 
London; the gentleman falls fick 
and dies; her mother is invited to 


near towuiew it, it immediately fell 
a bleeding till the mot her went out 
of the room, and then gave over 4. 


gain, which exceedingly amazed the 


ſpeftators. You may be aſſured of 
the truth of this, therefore I pray 
your thoughts upon it? 
A. The blood is congealed in 
the body for two or three days, 
and then becomes liquid again in 
its tendency to corruption: ſo 
that the air being heated by ma- 
ny perſons coming about the bo- 
dy, it is the ſame thing to it as 
motion is; for air that is enclos'd 
in any bodies, keeps correſpon- 
dence with the circumambient air ; 
as 1s plain from all ſorts of bodies 
being colder in the winter than 
the ſummer, becauſe the air is ſo. 
*Tis obſeryed, that dead bodies 
will bleed in a concourſe of peo» 
ple, when murderers are abſent 
as well as preſent ; yet legiſlators 
have thought fit to authorize it, 
and uſe this trial as an argument 


at leaſt to frighten, though tis 


bk. wm = * 
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ho conclufive one to condemn 
them: Yer, after all, we grant, 
that many murders. have been 
found out 
made uſe of horſes, dogs, crows, 
and many other inconfiderable 
things, to ſerve his ends, But this 
digreſſion is only by the by; and 
we think it to have no relation to 
the perſons in the queſtion, which 
we look upon to be a pure natu- 
ral accident, and nothing more. 
Q. I find mention made in the 
New Teſtament of the baptiſm of 
John, and alſo of the ibaptiſm of 
Chriſt, as two diſtin baptiſms ; 
and yet I alſo read that there is but 
one baptiſm: Pray adviſe me whether 
the baptiſm now uſed in the church 
ef England be the baptiſm of John, 
or of Chriſt, or of both together ? 
A. We have ſeveral cuſtoms 
of the Fews, ſome of which are 
eſſential with the chriſtian reli- 


it, and that God has 
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St. Peter's advice to his converts, 
and from ſeveral other ſcri 
tures; Repent (ſays he) and be 
baptized—o far St. Jobs in the 
name of the Lord Feſus. This is 
only a nominal explication of 
him that St. John ſaid was to 
come afrer him, for the. remiſſion of 
ns—this is all St. John again 
And ye ſhall receive the gift of the 
Holy ny: This is the baptiſm 
of Chriſt, which is here 2 
St. John's. So that it is apparent, 
the baptiſm of Chriſt and St. John 
are united, and made one bap- 
tiſm; contrary to the aſſertion 
of a late author, who diyvides em, 
in treating upon this ſubje&, and 
exprelly tell us, That Chriſt's bap- 
riſe is that that is now uſed in our 
church, and not that of John. The 
reaſon why thoſe were re-ba 
tiz'd, in AZs, 1s not becauſe the 
baptiſm of St. John was invali 


d 
gion, as baptiſm and impoſition of but becauſe they were baptiz d 


croſs a later date than before our 
Saviour, tho' it was only proper 
to the prieſts; for when the high 
prieſt was conſecrated, the oil 
that was poured upon his head 
was in the form of a croſs, the 
now badge of our high prieſt, 


Chriſt Jeſus. Thus the king, 


when anointed with oil, had it 


done in the form of a crown. 


[See the learned Mr. Atling's ſecond 
diſcourſe of the ninth Heptade, 
intitled , Cabala Scripturaria.] 
But to come to the baptiſm of 
John; as the Jews proſelyted the 
repenting heathens by baptiſm, 
ſo St. John took. the flame mea- 
ſures with 'em, and proſelyted 
em to a greater ſanctity, bidding 
'em repent and be baptized ; which 
was not an initiatory preparation 
to our Sayiour's baptiſm, but the 
yery ſame; as is eyident from 


bande. Nor is the ſign of the* into St. John's name, doctrine, &c. 


without having any reſpe& at all 
to our Saviour; and 'tis ſuppos d 
they were baptiz d by ſome zea- 
lous proſelytes of St. John, in- 
to his name, &. juſt as we find 
diviſion in the firſt church, I 
am of Paul, I am of Apollos, F 
am of Cephas, I am of Chriſt; 
which St. Paul checks, telling 
them that all was one, and that 
ſuch ſeparations were wicked : 
| For 4 ful ſatitfaction, ſee Pool's 
Synopſis Criticorum, &c. where 
ow may ſee the various letions of 
the fathers upon it.] Our Saviour 
ſhould haye been rebaptiz'd, if 
St. Jobn's baptiſm had not been 
valid. We find that after the 
general commiſſion given, ſome 
were baptiz'd only into the name 
of the Lord Feſus, which is ex- 
actly St. John's. baptiſm, and if 
the Father and the Holy * 
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be ſometimes added to it, it de- 
ſtroys it not, ſince Father, Son 
and Holy Ghoſt, are all one. Ad- 


ditions to any thing that are 


2 and not contradictory, 
oes not deſtroy the whole, or 
firſt poſition: and this our expo- 
ſition agrees with that text which 
rells us, There is one Lord, one 
Faith, one Baptiſm. 


Q. What natural cauſe can be 


aſſigned for the extraordinary ſtrength 
of lunaticks during their fits ? 

A. The laſt authors may rea- 
ſonably be ſuppos'd to treat upon 
any ſubje& much more accuratel 


than their predeceſſors, becauſe 


they ſtand upon their ſhoulders, 
or at leaſt may do ſo, if they will 


rake the pains to climb ſo high ; 


therefore. we ſhall firſt examine 
what the laſt author upon this 
ſubject has laid down, and by the 
way give our own opinion. He 
advances three things upon this 
ſubject 


of mad men are impetuous, their 


ength und induſtry is proportion- 


able, ſo that they are thought to be 


fronger than they really are. 2. That 
muſcular motion is produced by a 


fermentation and expanſiue motion 


I. That as the deſires © 


ſtinguiſh'd and confin'd his firſt 
topic to raging madneſs, 1t had 
been a truth. As to the ſecond 
head, tis not at all to the pur- 
poſe, ſince there is no cauſe 
afhign'd for the influx of the ani- 
Ma, ſpicits into the muſcles ; if 
it be ſaid that fermentation is, 
then the queſtion recurs, what is 
the cauſe of fermentation ? Can 
ny be both mutually active and 
paſſive ? As for the third propoſi- 
tion, Which tells us, that the 
thicker the blood is, the more 
ſtrongly fermentiſſible it is, Oc. 
it is the groſſeſt error that a na- 


turaliſt can be guilty of; for let 


the reader obſerve, that ragi 

madneſs is the ſubje& of the 
queſtion, for that only increaſes 
natural ſtrength, not melan- 
choly madneſs. (1. If the blood of 
raging mad men be ſo very thick 
to make them ſtrong, then they 
would ſoon dye, for thick blood 
produces acute feyers, pleuriſies, 
and ſpeedy death, which they are 
farther from thanother men. (2.) 
*Tis from the nerves that this 
force is, not from the blood im- 
mediately, and therefore raging 
mad men are meagre and Jean, 


of the blood, rais'd by the influx of from the expence of the ſpirits _ 


animal-ſpirits into the muſcle to be 
mov d. 3. That the moreviſcous aud 
tenacious any liquor is,” the more 
Prongly fermentiſſible it is, and 
therefore ferments with the animal 
ſpirits more ſtrongly in the muſcles, 
and thereby produces a more violent 
contraftion of em, wherein conſiſts 
Frength. The firſt propoſition 
wants a diſtinction, ſince mad 


men, generally ſpeaking, are ſo 


far from being impetuous, that 
there's ſcarce one in ten that is 


raging, but only melancholly, 


and conſequently weak and un- 


active. If our author had di- 


of nervous juice in their fits. 
(3.) The blood is fo far from be- 
ing viſcous, or thick, that it's 
uite the contrary ; for the di- 
Comer is in the mind, which 
affects the animal ſpirits too 
violently, juſt like a man heated 
with wine, the ſpirituous yapours 
of the fine ſulphurous particles 
of the wine ferment the blood 
and rarify it, for what is moſt 
active is moſt ſubtile, and conſe- 
quently fit for impetuous con- 
tractions, and extraordinary e- 
motions: expanſion and fermen- 
tation of thick blood is ſo far 
from 


from ſtrengthening any muſcles 
ſuppoſe in the hand, that it would 
ſwell it, and hinder the very 
clinching of it together. We ſhall 
bring one other argument to 
prove our late author's aſſertion 
impoſſible, and that is the effect 
that a fright has upon people who 
are ſtronger at ſuch a time than 
any other; that the heart, and 
every pulſe, beats very faſt in a 
fright, every body knows, and 
every little naturaliſt knows that 
the cauſe of it is a vehement 
impetuous circulation of blood, 
which can't be where blood is 
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cellent divines of the church of 
England now. living. The rea- 
ſons which ſeem to us of any 
weight, that are brought againſt 
em, are, their generally repreſent- 
ing vice ſofgraphically and lively 
dreſſing it in all the colours of 
rhetorick, and ſweets of fancy 
and language; and on the con- 
trary not only ſtripping virtue 
of all her beauties, but rendring 
her not only deform d, but, what's 
worſe, ridiculous and contempti- 
ble, and the many oaths and curſes, 
which are ſtuck almoſt as thick in 
our modern plays, and indeed in 


thick. N * almoſt all others, as in an Iriſb 
. What's your opinion of reading oration: both which are ſuch 
or eeing plays, whether comedy or dangerous incitements to vice and 
tragedy * | . Irreligion, that we know not how 
A. We are not ignorant with to recede from their opinion, who 
what zeal and fervour the pri- think moſt of the preſent plays 
mitive fathers inveighed againſt unfit to be ſeen, and not very ſafe 
all plays in general, eſpecially the to be read; eſpecially our come= 
being preſent at them; nay, they dies, which for the moſt part di- 
generally held, that in the very vert us with vice inſtead of hu- 
form of baptiſm, the perſon bap- mour, give us but too exact a 
tiz d did expreſly renounce them, picture of the age, and to omit o- 
as included under the pempr and thers, repreſent all ſorts of intem- 
vanities of this wicked world. Tho perance, either as no crime at all, 
it muſt be confeſs'd that moſt of or as crimes ſo ſmall, that they de- 
their arguments rather bear a- ſerve not to be taken notice of. 
gainſt their ſeeing, than reading And this runs thro' moſt of the - 
em (for we are pretty ſure St. plays that ever yet came to our 
Paul himſelf read em, becauſe he Ts However, tis urg d 
quotes em )and beſides, reſpected on t other fide, that theſe incon - 
em as ſacrifices to idols, being a veniencies are not eſſential to 
part of that worſhip which the plays, becauſe they are not in all 
Demons of the Gentiles requird plays; nay, not in all comedies : 
to be paid em, and very accepta- that if the tables were turm d, vice 
ble no doubt it was unto them. rendred ridiculous and odious; 
Now this not holding of our mo- and virtue amiable and lovely; and 
dern plays, tho' often zealouſly where oppreſs d for a while, yet 
urg d againſt em, we muſt look · at laſt proſperous and happy, or 
our for lome other reaſons which at leaſt triumphing in mĩſery, glo- 
may make the ſeeing them unlaw- rying in its ſufferings, and even 
ful; for that they are ſo, tis not in death a conqueror ; in theſe 
only the opinion of Vid. Pryn, or circumſtances, none could be 
the Oi ſeners, but of ſeyeral ex- againſt them with any Narr. | 
t | | . . * fince 


Dr 
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fince we find'the drama uſed even 4. Theſe are two queſtions 
in ſacred writ, ſince it can be no grounded on the matter of fa& ; 
crime to recommend virtue in the former, What we think of the 
| verſe more than proſe ; nay, it honeſty of ſuch a correſpondente ? 
has there a great advantage: and the latter, How to convinte thoſo 
fince it can be no greater a fault who maintain it, of the ſcandal 
to give thoſe moral arguments a it gives to others? To the for- 
livelier turn, by fitting ſuch per- mer we reply, That we neither 
ſons to them, as may properly think it prudent nor honeſt. If it 
and gracefully recite them. If gives ſcandal, and may have 
therefore, inſtead of making the worſe effects, it can't be prudent. 
drama an image of life, we called Nor can it be honeſt either on the 
it, an image of what is imitable man's part, or woman's. Tis dif 
in life, repreſented as imitable, and honeſt to make a contract for a 
ſo on the contrary ; there could ſecond wife while the firſt is li- 
none ſure be enemies to it, who ving ; nay, 8 they come 
underſtood themſelves. And ſuch not ſo far as a formal promiſe, to 
it would be, were the abbot Fe- — that love to her which is 
delius s modelonly to be follow'd. due to his wife, notwithſtanding 
But were it once brought into thoſe three diſpleaſing qualities, 
that form, we doubt the play- uglineſs, age, and er 
j ' houſe would ſoon be as much out 
= of requeſt as the churches, and 
3 the price of a play be lower d to 
fixpence as well as that of a ſer- 
—_— $ ire” 
Q. A young woman, who .tis 
wot queſtioned is in the main chaſte 
enough, yet being unmarried, gives 
great encouragement to a man who is 


ſince, for deformity and age, they 
are not faults, becauſe not volum 
tary ; and for ſourneſs of temper, 
tis almoſt as inſeparable from age 
as deformity, being a ſort of de- 
formity of the mind, as the other 
of the body. Beſides, it's very 
probable his behaviour to her has 
given occaſion for her being out 


married to accroſs ugly old woman 
that he hates, and whom he does not 


of humour : For, to croſs the cud- 
gels, wry fem his old wife ſhould 


dwell with, though he allows her a die, and;he marry this young one, 1 1 
handſome maintenance ; ſbe keeps it may be his turn then to grow oy 
him company, receives preſents from old, and muſt expect the inſepa- ch . 
him, and it's ſirongly preſumed he table infirmities of old age, as — 
promiſes her marriage when his old well as others, and would he then * 
woman dies, and will, no doubt, ne- take it kindly, ſhould his young f 
ver attempt her chaſtity, or do any wife find her a young gallant, — 
thing knowingly to leſſen her repu- give him preſents, keep him com- — 
tation. It's believed they love one pany, and promiſe him marriage £ 
another ſo much, that they are ſo as ſoon as the old man was hg. x 2 
blinded as not rothink their keeping a little colder, and in the mean you 
company, though known to many, is while civilly turn him out of 4 
ſcandalous, or that they are laughi d doors, or put him abroad to nurſe, 
at for it. Pray your judgment as without ever coming near him? 1 
to the honeſty of the matter, and And would not this be enough | 
how their friends may awaken them to ſpoil all his good humour, if * 
he had any left?  - bis 


our of this ſtupidity £ 


This 


n r — ns, 
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This for the firſt queſtion, the 
er of the correſpondence ; Now 
for the method how their friends 
may convince em of the ſcandal 
thereby given; and here we know 
no better a way than our old one, 
ſend each of em one of theſe Ora- 
cles, and it muſt needs open their 
eyes, unleſs little Cupid has made 
em as blind as he himſelf is. 

Q. Whether kiſſes and chaſte em- 
braces may be. admitted into. that 
friendſbip between different ſexes 
which you have formerly ment ion d ? 

A. Hold, good Mr. Platonic 
not a lip's breadth further, til 
you have anſwer d theſequeſtions, 
out of which =Y may make a ſhift 
to pick a reſolution of your own. 
1. Becauſe all agree there are no 
ſexes in ſouls, d'ye think there 
are none in bodies? 2. Or, are 
you marble ? 3 Or, is your friend 
of the ſame ſubſtance, or kin to 


St. Francis s wife of ſnow? If 


not, hands off, unleſs en paſſant, 
as you may embrace or 
ſiſter or a neighbour.  _ 

Q. Whether it is more difficult to 


Engliſh verſe ? Ee 

A. There's more liberty by far 
in the two firſt, becauſe of tranſ- 
poſitions, and yet leſs in making 
new words. Boys at ſchool do 
the two firſt tolerably well, before 
they can arrive to any thing but 
ſad doggrel in the laſt. If we 
ſpeak of it as to perfection, per- 
haps Homer's Iliad (tho' we won't 
be poſitive) will argue ſtrongly 


for the Greek poetry, when we 


conſider thar he has writ ſo very 
fine, notwithſtanding there were 
ſo very few poets, and by conſe- 
quence very little e and 
borrowing of one another. If Ho- 
mer had had thoſe advantages in 
his days, as a young Engliſh or La- 
\ 


* 
9 


ute a 


write Greek or Latin werſe, or 
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tin poet may have now in ours, ws 
can t believe but that Greek poetry 
had arriv'd to a greater perfection 
than either Latin or Engliſh. 

N tv, what 2. 22 72 
was the ceremony uſed at t i{ns 
for the dead ? # 
A. This text was read, in the 
Engliſh tranſlation, inthe days of 


King Edward VI. Why are they 


then baptiz.ed over the dead? And 
by the Centuriators of Magde 
burg, Cent. 1. 1.2. c.6. But this 
is to bring the text to ſome hiſto- 
ry of the practice of baptizir 
over the tombs of the dead, ii 
ever there was ſuch, a practice. 
The next reading was the bibles 
in Q Elizabeth's time, vix. "_ 
are they then baptized for the dead 
which was the practice (but was 
about 400 years after Chriſt). of 
on thoſe on their death- 
beds, that they might not ſin af - 
ter baptiſm. And thus the empe- 


ror Conſtantine, and his ſon Cow 


ſtantius, deferr'd baptiſm till the 
point of death; and Yalentinian 
purpoſing the - ſame delay, was 
prevented by death. But this 
cuſtom cannot be proved to be in 
the apoſtles times, neither pos 
they were baptiz'd as dead, 
for the ſtate of the dead, or for 
the dead: Neither canit be meant 
by St. Paul, the dead, only to be 
martyrs, by way of eminency, 
ſince if the word (the) had been 
out, it had been nonſenſe ; but 
it was a cuſtom common to all 
perſons, theſe are toils inextri - 
cable. The preſent Engliſh bibles 
are for the dead, and this proxys 
baptizing the living for the 
dead, was the practice of ſome 
converts to chriſtianity then: 
they deferred baptiſm unto Eaſter 
or Mbit ſontide, [ Vid. Joſ. Scal. in 
locum] or to the 6th of January, 
| „ 


| | * 
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or feaſt of Epiphany,. on which that day, which was not left to 
day they ſuppos d Chriſt was bap- the church in.after-rimes as in- 
tized. [This cuſtom is ſtill in different, but ordered by him, 
the Ethiopick churches] So that and the practice of Troaz, Gala- 
if any of theſe converts were fia, Corinth, not for bull baiting, 

ſeiz d with death before this time but religious duties. * 
appointed for baptiſm, then a li- Q. Whether men ſhall be tor- 
ving man undertook baptiſm for mented with fire and brimſtone, 
\ the dead man, and the words or any torment, after this life 

could not be better framed than A. We received this among ſe- 
this text to expreſs this cuſtom, veral other queſtions, ſome time 
which Tertullian, de reſurrectione ſince, from the ſame hand. The 
carnis, mentions often, and he reft will be anſwer'd either in the 
was near the age of the apoſtles. next twelve numbers, or our 
And it is Cerinthus, the enemy of promiſed Appendix; but this being 

all truth, contemporary with the of more concern, and (havin 
apoſtles, who brought in this do- been hinted at in our diſcourſe 
Urine, and not Marcion. See Ter- againſt God's ordaining or  neceſſi- 
rul. adver. Mar. . Therefore the tating fin, we think it moſt pro · 
apoſtle uſes this text as an argu- per to give it a particular an- 
ment ad homi nem, ſuited to thoſe ſwer. Only we muſt here ask the 
ſuperſtitious Cerinthian Corinthi- queriſt's leave to give him our 
ant he had to deal withal: For on thoughts before we produce 
what means your ſuperſtitious his, and to let the antidote go 
ſubſtituting a living man to be before the poiſon. Accordingly 
baptized for adead man, if both we anſwer in the affirmarive, 
_ periſhed equally, and there were which muſt be true, if God him- 
no refurrettion? (elf is, That wicked men ſhall 
Q Whether the Lord s. day be not ſuffer torment after this life; 
of divine inſtitution, obliging al that this torment is expreſs d in 
Chriſtians ſemper & ad ſemper ? the Scriptures by thar of fire and 
and whether bull-baiting, &c. be brimſtone; nay, that the Scrip- 
allowable on the Lord's-day, as on tures unanſwerably affirm thoſe 
any other days of the week, as torments ſhall be eternal, and 
Dr. Heylin ſays? therefore they muſt be ſo, if the 

A. St. Paul abrogated days, as Scriptures themſelves are true. 
Jewiſh ſuperſtitious holy-days, Our arguments for it ſhall be 
yet he did inſtitute the firſt day taken from Scripture and from 
to the churches of Galatia, 1 Cor. Reaſon —Thoſe from Reaſon are 
XV1. 1, 2. and to the churches of as follow — 1. Sin deſerves it. 
Corinth. The practice of the 2. Man chuſes it. 3. There's a 
church of Troas was publick meet- neceſſity for it. 4. Providence re- 
ing and ſacrament. Paul preach- quires it. 5. All nations acknow- 
ed his farewel-ſermon, not on , ledge it. Thoſe from Scripture will 

the laſt day, bur on the firſt day, come in, in their proper places. 
which he had ordered for collec- 1. Sin deſerves it, and that in 
tions thereby to be the greater, its own nature. This all Prote- 
when all on that day were to ftants höld of every fin, whoallow 
meet: So he ſtaĩd with them till none to be in themielves * 

2 an 


| 
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and unleſs this be prov'd, we in 


vain attempt to ſalyeGod's juſtice; 
not is any way ſo effectual to e- 


vince it, as by the conſidering fin 
as objeQtively infinite-againſt an 


infinite God, or why elſe ſhould ir 
deſerye infinite puniſhment ? This 
is confirmed — becauſe man's 
option or choice of this infinite 


puniſhment, the known unavoid- 
able conſequence of fin; tho' it 


might be ſufficient to render man 
inexcuſable, does not, we think, 
clear the juſtice of God in inflict- 
ing it, unleſs the fin itſelf really 
deſer vd it, any more than the re- 
ſolution or will of ſinning infi- 
nitely ; for tho*ſuppoſing fin in ĩt 
ſelf deſerves inſinite puniſhment, 
both the option of man, and con- 


tumacy of the will are ſtrong ar- 


guments borh to ſilence man, and 
to vindicate the juſtice of God; 

et it ſeems not conſonant unto 
it, to inflict puniſhment actually 
infinite for ſin that is not actual; 
or if ſo, for no other reaſon than 
becauſe it deſerves it. Beſides, men 
are puniſh'd after this life, for fins 
they have committed, rather than 
for thoſe they would, at leaſt thoſe 
they might have committed 
or if thoſe they would, ſuch as 
they immediately will'd, not ſuch 
as are will'd at a diſtance in cauſes 
far remote, they having actual ſins 
more than enough to anſwer for. 


The object ion here urg d is, That 


* this makes all ſin equal: In an- 
ſwer, They may be all ſaid'ro be 
equal, as to that infinite object 


againſt whom they are ultimately 


committed, and ſo are puniſhed 
with infinite pains, which are e- 
qual in their duration - But they 


are unequal as to degree, one n 


admitting more or leſs aggravati- 
ons than another, or being in its 


own nature more heinous; and ac- 


tinudd in, the more it 


cordingly there are unequal degrees 
of pain appointed for them—as 
our Saviour himſelf tells us, who 
ſays, Mat. 10, 15. It ſball be more 
tolerable ſer godom and Gomorrah 
than for Chorazin and Bethſaida, 
in the day of judgment. 

It's again urg'd—Infnite eter- 
nal puniſhments are unproportionate 


to finite temporary as, It's 


anſwer'd, as before, The obje# 


inhances the guilt of the act. It's 


a higher crime to attempt a princes 
murder, than another; and in 
our own laws, the puniſhment laſts 
longer than the crime, which may 
be committed in a moment. 

2. After this, option comes in. 


Man chuſes it. If ſin deſerves ine 
Fnite puniſpment, and yet God has 


found a way for man to eſcape it, 
and he yet chuſes ſz, when he 
knows what's the unavoidable 
cenſequence thereof, then God's 
equity is ſufficiently vindicated 
in the inflifting it; nay,man may 
more — be ſaid to inflict it 
upon himſelf, than God. His de- 
ſtruction is of himſelf, and he as 


much damns himſelf when he 
leaps into hell, as drowns himſelf 


when he leaps into the water. 

3. There's a neceſſity for it 
by which we mean eternal puniſh- 
ments are the neceſſary conſequen- 
ces of. ſin—Neceſflary both from 
the nature of the ſoul, and the 
nature of ſin. From the nature of 
the ſoul-—"tis immortal, and muſt 
exiſt after death: it can't in joy, 
becauſe habited to vice and hatred 


of God It muſt then in miſery. . 


Pain of loſs, is itſelf a real miſery 
(as loſs of pain a real happineſs; ) 
it cauſes deſpair, and ht alone 
is a great part of hell, From the 
nature of ſiu, the longer tis con- 


rdens,and 
will _ do ſo, as habits ſtill grow 


« ſtronger, 
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ſtronger, unleſs checkt by ſome con- 


trary principle or habit. This 
in this world, God's grace performs 


jn thoſe who don't too long wil- 


Iy reſi it ; There it will not, for 
the fate of probation is over (un- 


* Teſs we allow a purgatory) and the 


miſerable damned ſouls are under 
the government of his wrath, and 
not his mercy: They have no 
grace, no mediator, therefore 
they muſt aFually ſin eternaly, 


and could they ceaſe ſinning, cou d 


et have no atonement for thoſe 
they formerly committed; and 
this is much more than a wil or 
reſolution of ſinning ; and for this, 
their paizs muſt be actually e- 


ternal. 


4. Providence requires it. This 
is plain as far as puniſhment after 
death. For how elſe can God be 


* A juſt judge? How does he equally 


diſpenſe puniſhments and rewaras, 
both which are required from the 
governar. of the world? This is 
not always, nay, not often done in 
this world, at leaſt not clearly 
and evidently. A guilty conſcience 
does not do it, for generally the 
more wicked a man is, the more 


tis cauteriz'd and harden d 


at which rate the more a man de- 
ſerv'd bel, the leſs of it he'd 
ſuffer ; where then is he puniſh'd? 
If not here, it muſt be hereafter ; 


and if hereafter,toeternity,for the 
reaſons before mentioned, and as 


will appear more plainly when we 
come to conſider the general ob- 


jections. However, we ſhall add 
| ſomething on this head. It muſt 
be eirher ro eternity, or elſe for a 


ſhort, or a long time, and then to 


heaven or earth, or annihilation. 
But none of the latter, therefore 


the former; not for a ſhvrt time, 
becauſe it equals not their fin, 


which might then have as well 
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damned 


_—_ of thebarbarians, tho' it has 


been puniſh'd in this life — . 


Beſides, all grant the expreſſions 
in ſcripture muſt denote a long 


time; if not eternity Diuturni- 


tas if not Zternitas. Nor for a 


long time only, ſuppoſe millions 
of years, and then to ceaſe, be- 
cauſe the ſcripture won't admit it, 


as will anon appear; and bęcauſe 


this wou'd be unproportion d to 


finite; temporary, tranſient acts of 


ſm, as well as what is eternal and 


infinite. Not to remove thence to 
heaven, where no. unclean thing 


can enter, for the former reaſons. 


Not to earth, becauſe the world's 
deſtroy'd, or at leaſt not fit for 
them : not to nothing, becauſe 
the ſubſtance of the ſoul is indif- 
ſolveable----nor can any accident 


deſtroy ſubftance,tho' it may alter 


it. ; nor can we ſuppoſe it by any 
poſitive ac of God, who is the 
fountain of being----there's then 


only remaining a ſuſpexſion of his 


influence to make this annihilati- 
on ſo much as poſſible; but how 
little reaſon there is to expect ſo 
much as. this, nay,how much cer- 
rainty there is from the infallible 
teſtimony of heaven that the 
never obtain this laſt 
ſad remedy, we ſhall clear, when 
we come to produce the argu- 
ments from ſcridture, which CONs 
firm our opinion. 

F. All nations acknowledge it. 
We don't day, all men in all na- 
tions, nor all ſe&s of men. We 
need not ſtretch it to all men, tho 
the argument from conſcience is 
not eaſily anſwer'd ; nor to all 
ſeas of men, ſome of which have 
at leaſt pretended to denyor doubt 
of it. We affirm it, therefore, of 
the whole bulk of the civiliz'd 
world ; nay, we may take in even 


n long ſince oblery'd, the 


better 


. 
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© 
* 
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better men have been, either in 
communities or ſingle inſtances, 


the more firmly they have ſtill be- 


liev'd it. Tis further obſervable, 


that hardly ever any were known 
Who 


ranted rewards after this 
life, but acknowledged puniſh- 
ments alſo, one being as equal as 
the other; nay, one being hard 


equal without the other: an 


thoſe puniſhments eternal, which 
they expreſs'd by the torments of 


| Tantalus, Titius, the Belides, &c. 


And if tis ſaid theſe were fables, 
they had however ſome moral in 
them, and if any at all, it muſt 
relate to this eternity. But we 
han't time nor room here to pro- 
ſecute this argument,drawa from 
conſent of nations, to particular 
inſtances, which has been largely 
and ſufficiently done by Numeni us, 
and many other more modern 
writers - who make it unanſwer- 
ably appear, that this principle 
has obtained in nations at the 


greateſt diſtance, who were never, 


known to have had communica- 
tion with each other; barbarous 
as well as civil, without laws or 
law-givers, beſides the law of na- 
ture and God, who writ it on the 
hearts of all men, too deeply to be 
ever totally effaced again, which 
takes off moſt of the objections 

ainſt it, as they II all fall to 
the ground, if we fairly conſider 
that could any inftances be pro- 


duc'd to the contrary out of any 


authentick hiſtory, as we hardly 
believe there can, they might yet 


be as eaſily accdunted for, as the 
profeſs d atheiſm of ſome ſingle 
But beſides this, we can produce 
poſitive texts for future refributi-+ 


perſons in our own nation; not- 
withſtanding which we ſurely 
may, with tufficient propriety of 
ſpeech, affirm, that the Exgliſb be- 
leve a God, ſince there are and 
vill be monſters in morality as 
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well as in nature, tho? the latter 
leſs deform d of the two, and tho 
the one can no more invalidate 
unĩverſal authority, than theother 
diſgrace or denominate all huma- 
nity; and thus much for the argu- 
ments from reaſon, for the eter. 
nity of puniſhments. .. * 

The ſecond head of arguments 
ariſes from ſcriꝑture, whence this 
truth is yet much more clear than 
from our own ſhort-ſighted reaſon. 
For the Old Teſtament, whether 
this be plainly there deſcribed or 
no, it is no valid exception, nor 
ſo much as any conſiderable pre- 
judice againſt it, ſince it is unan- 
ſwerably clear in the new; life 
and immortality both of good and 
bad, being brought to light in 
the goſpel, which were before 
more clouded under types and 
figures, and promiſes of tempo- 
ral felicity. However, we ll not 

rant the Sadducee ſo much as this 
1s, who is like to fight for every 
inch of ground before he 1 
have it: nor will we inſiſt only on 
a parallel argument, that if under 
Canaan was promis'd heaven, as 
the apoſtle tells us, and few deny, 


- nay, our church (artic. 7.)as good 


as anathematizes thoſe who do it; 
then on the contrary, under tem- 
poral deſtrudſion and puniſhment, 
coming ſhort of that land, falling 
in the wilderneſs, Sc. was alſo 


included hel and eternal deftrui-- | 


on and miſery — and thus- 
the {ame apoſtle ſeems to argue g 
© Neither murmur ye, as ſome of 
them alſo murmur'd, and wers 
* deſtroy'd of the deſtroyer + 


on both of the jaſt and the unjuſt. 
Thus to inſtance in a few, Iſa. 32, 
9, 10, 11 © Cc. The tarth Mourne - 
eth and languiſbeth.- Now will 1 
12 riſe 
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* riſe, ſaith the Lord The peo- 
ple ſhall be as the burning of 
lime, as thorns cut up ſhall they 
be burnt in the fre — The ſin- 
* ners in Tion are afraid ; fearful- 
* neſs hath ſurpriz'd the hypocrites. 
* Who'amon Rus ſhall dwell with 
* devouring fire ? Who ſhall dwell 
with everlaſting burnings?” Nor 

can any eſcape the force of theſe 
expreſſions, eſpecially the aft 


by pretending the anſwer in the 


next verſe, mentions. the juſt 
man and therefore he, not 


the wicked, is here intended. 


This, we ſay, won't hold, for 
theſe reaſons Becauſe none 
can be juſt before God, or able 
to contend with him. Becauſe this 
is only an interrogation without an 
anſwer, common enough with 
the Hebrews and all other nations, 
being equivalent to a _ 
negation Who can dwell 
that is, none can dwel, becauſe 
theſe 2 are intolerable. Be- 
cauſe the prophet had been ſpeak- 
ing of the wicked juſt before, and 
becauſe he clearly and diſtinctly 
diſcourſes of the righteous in the 
following verſes, and of their 
deliverance in the day of venge- 
ance and perdition of the ungodly. 
A ſecond from the Old Teſta- 
ment, is that in Dan. 12. 2. Many 
of them (or the multitude of them, 


The many, as we ourſelves ſay) 


that //cep in the duſt of the earth 
Mall Zwake ſome to everlaſting 
life, and ſome to ſhame and ever- 
laſting contempt. That this relates 
to the laſt judgment appears from 
the words themſelves, as plain an 


will bear, and from the context 
which mentions the Righteous be- 
ing written in the book —— of 
life. Their ſbining as the ſur in 
the firmamem, nay, as the ſtars 
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for ever and ever. And laſtly, by 


the judgment of the Jewiſb church, 


who, as learned men tell us, did, 
from this place, chiefly deduce 
their faith of the reſurre#ion. 
And that they did believe it, be 
fore our Saviour came, both of the 
juft and unjuſt, we find in thoſe 
writings of their wiſe men. which 
we call Apocrypha, whence tho“ we 


own em not of divine authority, 
we may prove this matter of fact, 


as well as from any other hiſtory, 
Eccl. 7. 17. The vengeance of the 


* ungodly is fire and worm. 
Which ſeems plainly the ſame 


deſcription of hel. which our 
Saviour gives * Where the 
vorm dieth not, and the fire is not 
* quenched . _ Eccl. 21, 9, 10. 
The end of the wicked, is flame 


* of fire to deſtroy them. The way of - 


c 2 . 2 
ſinners is made plain with ſtones 
© but the end thereof is the pie of 
t of 


© hell=———anfwerable to t 


* our Saviour—- Broad is the way 
© that leadeth to ad-#rudion, 


. 2 Efd. 9. c. They thatca# a. 
* way my ways, ſhall dwell in tor- 
* merits —— They that loathed my 


' law, and when yet place of repor 


tance was open, underfood not, 
+ © but deſpiſed it, the ſame muſt 


* know it after death by pain. 


Wiſd. 3. 18, 19. If they 4% 


* quickly, they have no hope with 
comfort in the day of death 
for horrible is the end of the un- 
* righteous.” 2. Mac. 6. 26. Says old 


Eleaxer, For tho for the preſent 


time I ſhou'd be deliver d from 
* the* puniſhment of men, yet 


d ' © ſhou'd I not eſcape the hand of 
evident as the nature of the thing 


* the Almighty, neither alive nor 
dead; and in the next chap. the 


laſt of the ſev en bret hren tells An- 


tiochu, Our brethren, who now 
have ſuffered a ſhort pain, are 
* dead under God's covenant of 


eve. 


© everlaffing life, but thou thro? 
the judgment of God ſhalt re- 
* ceive juſt puniſhment, for th 
pride. Now it is plain he coul 


= 


not have ju## puniſhment in this 


world, becauſe not equal to. his 
deſerts, and the torments he made 
them ſuffer; it muſt then be in 
another, and in ſomething op- 
poſed to that everlaſting life they 
expected. „ 
But to come toa more ſure word 
of propheſy than this, and more 
clear than the Old Tefament (if 
any thing can be clearer than that 
in Dauiel) we ſhall begin with 
the teſtimony of St. John in the 
New, St. Mat. 3, 10, 12. where 
we find threaten'd fire, and un- 
quenchable fire; and if unquench- 
able, it muſt laſt for ever. And 
under the name of fire, are the 
puniſhments of wicked men after 
this life expreſs'd in at leaſt 
twengy ſeveral places of- the new 
teſtament, and in three it's call'd 
hell fire, and at leaſt ten times 
with the addition of unquenchable, 
everlaſting, eternal, or ſomething 
equi valent. The firſt place where 
we find hell fire mention'd, is, 
Mat. 5. 22. Whoſoever ſhall ſay, 
* Thou fool, ſhall be in danger of 
hell. fire or rather ſhall de- 
ſerve hell. fre . (which con- 
firms our firſt argument from 
reaſen.) Tis tyo;; Isa tus mhv 
Meer Ts Tupes, Our way of burn- 
ing alive was not then in uſe a- 
mong the Jews, as learned criticks 
tell us, but our Saviour here, 
'tis granted, alludes to the terri- 
ble burnings in the valley of Hin- 
nom, Whence the name Gehenna 
is deriv'd, and by which the Jews 
expreſs'd the place of torment after 
this life, that being the moſt 
dreadful name, they could put 
upon it, all nations uſing the 
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St. Mat. 5. 29, 30. — © 


© hands or two feet, to 
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ſame way; as the Romans in their 
Avernus, the Grecians in theirStyx 
(which tho' generally eſteem'd a 
well in Arcadia, Servius tells us, 

is a bottomleſs late, between 
Egypt and Ethiopia) and Tartarus, 
commonly uſed by both; nay e- 

ven the holy 2 himſelf uſes a 

word of the ſame notation to ex- 
preſs the puniſhment of. the fallen 
angels, 2 Pet. 2. 4. Tagrapudds. 


And it's remarkable, that almoſt 


all nations have expreſs'd the tor- 
ments of hell much in the ſame 
manner ; by fife and brimſtone, 


and darkneis, and a bottomleſs 


pit, and, as has been ſaid before, 
tho, ſome of theſe are metaphori-. 


cal, yet that's ſmall comfort, fince 


the figure muſt needs come ſhort 
of the life. And in this ſenſe 
for place or ſtate of eternal 'an 
interminable ztorments after this 
life, the Jews uſed the word 
Gehenna, as paradiſe, &c. for tha 
lace of the happy. Thus we find 
it in the ꝓeruſalem Targum, on the 


third of Geneſis. Chaldean para- 


hraſe, 1ſa. 26, 15 Mund ſeveral 
— books and FN And in. 
this it ſeems our Saviour follow'd: 
them, tho' revealing much more 
clearly, what they before bur dark- 


ly and doubtfully believed con- 


cerning them; and it's plain, he 


takes this hell and the fire of hell 


for eternal torments, by com- 
paring this with ſeveral other 
places. The firſt is in the ſame 
To have- 
thy whole body caſt into hell, the 

ſame expreſſion in the Greek with 
that in the 22. Pandivas being 


there to be added, as that SS 


reat critick Petitus obſerves. 
ow this bell, is explained in 


another place, Mat. 18. 8. by 


everlaſting - fire: Having two 
"caſt 
into 


13 
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into everlaſting fre. The proof is 
then clear, if by being caſt into 
hell, and into the fire of bel, 
dur Saviour means everlaſting 
Fre, then it is to be ſo taken, in 
this place, and where ever elfe 


meritions bel. But that it is 


ſo, he himſelf tells us. Now that 
this is.more-than the death of the 
body, and that by deffrufiom is 
not meant annihilation, will. be 
evinc'd from St. Mat. 10. 28. com- 
par'd with St. Luke 12. 5. In St. 
Matthew, Fear not them which 
Eid the body, but are not able 
* to kill the ſoul ; but rather fear 


him which is able to deſtroy both, 


* ſouPand body in hell” In St. Luke, 
Fear him which after he hath 
© killed, hath power to caſt into 
© bell.” Were it only burning the 


EE boay, as thoſe in the walley of Hin- 


nom, men could do as much, but 
Tis ſomething that men can't do, 
tis after they are kill d; it relates 


to the ſoul, nay, to both ſoul and 


boay, which he bath power to caſt 
into hell, which, therefore, muſt 
be more than à metaphor; or elſe 


God's power wauld-be no more 
than mans Nor is this de- 


flroying in hell, or caſting into 

hell, the ſame with annihilation, 
-Becauſe the word d 
deſtruction, or deſtroying, 1s uſed 
of the good, whom none bur open 


any thing at all, is to ſnew God's 
equity in future retribution. Now 


he is comforted, and thou art 


tormented. So in that parable, 
St. Mat. 1 3. 20. Gather ye to- 


* gether the rarer, and bind them 


in bundles to burn them. Nor 
is it enough to ſay this is all 
parable, becauſe our Saviour ex- 
plains it privately to his diſciples, 
ver. 40. and 42. As therefore 


the Tares are gather d together, 


and burnt in the fire, fo ſhall it 
* bein the end of the world. The 
© Sou of man ſhall ſend his 


, angels, and they ſhall gather 


out of his kingdom all things 


** which offend, and them which 
* do iniquity, and ſhall caſt them 


into a furnace of fte 
and v. 49. To the ſame purpoſe, 
and almoſt in the. ſame words 


And thus by a double expoſition 


here given us by our Saviour 
himſelf, we are taught how to 
explain other parables of the ſame 
nature —— particularly that 


illuſtrious deſcription of the ge- 


neral judgment, St. Mat. 25, 41. 
——— = It, indeed, that be not ra- 
ther a propheſy than a parable, 
there being nothing me of my: 


ſtery int than the ealy metaphor 
of ſheep and goats for guod and bd 


men. And of the wicked tis 


atheiſts will pretend are annihilat- that our Saviour ſays, v. 41. 
cd. Thus Mar. 10. 39. twice to- Depart from me, ye curſed, in- 
gether --- © He that will ſave his to everlaſting fre. We have 


* life ſhall loſe it, &c. emoxios. no reaſon to doubt its being a 


Nay of our Savisur himſelf, Mat. real fire,. ſince he ſo often calls it 
27. 20. The Phariſees moved the ſo, who ſav'd us fromit - butit 


Jew}, © That they ſhould 21 Ba, won't be the ſame with our ca- 
rabbas, and deffroy Feſus ———==1" linary fire, may eaſily be granted, 
it, for 


dr,). Nor does this only de- tho* they' Il get nothing 
note God's power, but his wil, tis infinitely more exquiſite, tis 
and actual intentions towards . ſuch as will rorment even a ſpirit, 


wicked men, as we learn from the .. ——— tis prepared for the de- 


| parable of D/ves and Laxarus, the wil and his angels.” 


* 
ol 5 
"= * 


et as if to 


ob viate 


= 3 
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whole ſcope of which, if tis 


21 9 — 1 ww wo 9 * 9 „ 3 * 


8 (bolate all future objections, the 
word is changed for one larger 


and fuller, v. 46. where tis in- 


© to everlaſting puniſhment =—— 


Theſe ſhall go away The 


| ſentence mull be executed as well 


as pronounced on thoſe. miſerable 
ſouls, and they muſt waſte un- 
numbred years in a fruitleſs expi- 
ation, unleſs truth itſelf can de- 
ceive, or. everlaſting be at- an 
end. And thoſe are driven to a 


- miſerable ſpift, who, to avoid the 


unanfwerable force of theſe, and 
ſuch like expreſſions, are forced 
to explain infinite by what is f- 


nite, everlaſting by not everlaſi- 


ing, and eternal by what will 
never exiſt, or will: ar laſt have 
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and to have explain 


- — 


I19 
an end — We intended to have 
proceeded with other texts as 
plain as theſe already examined, 
the mean - 
ing and uſe of theſe words, 
atoyes, Oc.” For ever, and ever, 
diaves, tel v, didn, a, 
for ever, ewerlaſting, eternal, &c. 
as well as to have conſider d the 
objections our queriſt brings 
_ this doctrine, and what 
elſe we have promiſed in the bo- 
dy: of this diſcourſe = But tho 
we have laid our thoughts as cloſe 
as poſſible, yet we han t: room in 
this narrow paper, and therefore 
think to remit the : remainin 
matter to another tine. 


& My muſe in no ſublime and lofty verſe, 
Does here preſume her query to rehearſe, - 
© But only begs it may admittance have, 
* And from yourlearned pens an anſwer craye. 
One of the faireſt ſex whom I adorrrree , 
More than Adonis Venus heretofore ; LA 


One who the longings of my panting breaſt 
Can ſoon allay with ſweet and pleaſing reſt: _ 
Say, if it be a crime, with her conſent, © | 
(And joyfulI with equal ardour bent) 
Without the matrimonial knot, to do 

The office of a friend and husband too? 


Or whether one, to gratify the wiſh 6 
Of him ſhe truly loves, wou'd grant the bliſs? 
A. Dull! and debauch'd! there needs no greater 

Nay, ſcarce canſt thou thy felf deſerve a worſe. 
' Muſt we the panders to thy ſin be made? 

Alſatia better underſtands the trade. 
Exped revenge as heavy as tis juſt, - 
| luſt. 
Is it a crime? what plea or what pretence 
Can Hell or Sodom lend in thy defence, 
Beſides thy old laſt refuge, impudence ? 


Keen as deſire, and raging as t 


Is't not a crime. 


The eaſy fool that loyes 


Nay, e en to thy mean ſcorn, when once tis o er; 
For tho' a Goddeſs but the hour before, 

She then puts on the ugly name of Whore : - 

In vain ſh: then will curſe thy breach of truſt, 

Theft, perjury, ingratitude, and luſt. 14 


thee to betray 
Jo want and infamy expos d a prey, 


curſe, 
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And are theſe crimes ? If not; thy plea ſtands fair, 
And ſaves the robber and the ravi her. 


A Q. Whether it be probable that 
. this terraqueous globe, has chang d 


the ſituation of its poles, _ of 


the appearing confuſion and diſorder 
of the places and motions of the ce- 
leſtial bodies? * _ . 
A. We ſuppoſe the gentleman 
aims chiefly at the change of the 
ſigns places in the Zodiac, which, 
if our modern aſtronomers are 
not miſtaken, have of late years 
trod upon each other's heels, or 
ſhoulder'd each other out of their 
old ſtations ; but we muſt confeſs 
we rather ſuſpe& the ancients 
than believe any ſuch alteration. 
Their inſtruments were not as 
good as ours, nor could their obſer- 
vations be 10 exact, as we are ſure 
their knowledge in thoſe matters, 
came very ſhort of our modern 


aſtronomers. We are therefore apt 


to believe, till we can be better 
ſatisfied in the exaQneſs of the old 
aſtronomers : juſt as much of the 
ſigns changing places, as of the 
paradiſiacal form of the earth, and 
the alteration of it, ſo much talk d 
of, by a late ingenious writer. 
Q. There are à knot of Ap- 
prentices dweling nigh each other, 
who are all concerned, in. keeping 


A. We think it won't be pru- 
dent to acquaint their matters 
with it, 


em. If you pleaſe, you may ſend 
each of 'em one of theſe oracles, 
by which they'll find the thing 
has taken air, and unleſs they re- 
form, is like to grow much more 
publick In the mean while, we 
think it neceſſary here, to repre- 
ſent to em (and all others con- 
cern'd in like manner, tho' indeed 
none knows but it may be him- 
ſelf) the ſcandal and danger of 
theſe courſes, which, indeed,are ſo 
plain, that there needs not much 
declamation. If they find even 


the ſhame ſo uneaſy a thing to be 


borne, and thoſe concern'd can 


hardly read this without a bluſh ; 


how much heavier muſt the ſin 
be, even ſuppoſing they live to 


repent of it, much more if they 


never do ſo? They can't but know 
well enough that they are tread- 
ing the ſame path; which has led 
ſo many in their circumſtances in- 
to inevitable ruin, both of fame, 
eſtate, body, and, tis to be fear d, 
ſoul and all: They can't be igno- 


rant, how lively one who had been 


company with a ſervant maid, of but too well acquainted with 


no good reputation, who lives 
near, em, and ſometimes ſtay with 


ber -all* night, and ſpend money 


on treats for her; which, if there's 
not 8 ſtop ſoon 7 tot, may prove 
their ruine. I having come to the 
knowledge of this intrigue un- 
lion to. them, deſire your advice, 
whether I ought to make it known 
to their maſiers, or conceal it, be- 
cauſe it may occaſion much trouble; 
or what's the beſt method I can tale 
to oblige them to leave theſe irregu- 
lar cgurſes ? 3 | 


= 
-_- 


matters of that nature, deſcribes 
that ſort of people? A whoriſh 
woman is a deep ditch, the 
** abhorr'd of the Lord ſhall fall 


into her — and that her houſe . 
Vis the way to hell, going down 


to the chambers of death. — 
And that tho' they may pleaſe 
themſelves, as one does there, 
who has none of the beſt cha- 
raters (fimpleand void of under- 


ſtanding) that ſtoln waters are 


{weet, and bread eaten in ſecret 


Tre you have try'd all 
other handſome ways to reclaim 


- 


is 


is pleaſant, yet what follows will 
miſerably imbitter it all “ He 
% knoweth not that the dead are 
there, and that her gueſts are 
« jn the depths of hell“ They d 
do well ſoberly and frequently to 
conſider this advice, which the 

can't think is ſuggeſted by intere 

or prejudice, ſince we know not 
ſo much as one of their names, 
and, unleſs it be their own faults, 
never ſhall. We defire them often 
to read the ſeventh chapter of the 
Proverbs ; and on the whole, only 
to act like rational creatures, and 
to conſider the certain and un- 
avoidable conſequences of their 


_ perſiſting in ſuch i/ courſes 3 which 
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queſtion, 1 
on the young men, he has done 


if they do, we hope they'll quickly 
come to a better mind, and we 
ſhou'd think ourſelves ory noe 
Py, if theſe papers ſhou'd be any 
occaſion on't : This for the per- 
ſons concerned. For the gentle- 
man who grape this charitable. 

this works any thing , 


his duty, and, perhaps, ſay'd them 
from ruin. If it fails, and they 
are ſtill incorrigible,'twill be then 
time enough to acquaint their 
maſters with it; though even 


then, we think it more prudent as 


well as kind, firſt to let their pa- 
rents or friends know it, if there's 
any conveniency of doing it. 


6 Bending with age, and overpowr'd with rief 
R N. O'erwhelm'd by fortune, and EY y loye, 
On every ſide in vain I ſeek relief, 


No pr wee to ſuch affliction more 


* Scorning to fall, and yet borne down by fate —* 
I yield not, tho' I fink unfortunate ? ene 
In this dire conteſt and unequal ſtrife, * 

* Paſt all the remedies of human care, 45 
I neither court nor ſhun my death nor life, j 
* Tho' circled with th' alarms of black deſpair. ay 


© Athenians, ſay, why petrify'd I grow + 


* At'my ill fare, who melt at others woe? 


A. Brave and unhappy man! how juſtly you 
Our pity and our admiration. move! 
Alone engag'd, (and yet a conqueror too) 


At once wi 


e and fortune, grief and love 


Look round no more; ſince earth its aid denies! 


Look up and hope, and ask it from the skies! 


No wonder you a melting ſtatue ſtand, 


Like Niobe transform'd by wrath divine: 
No wonder others griefs thoſe tears command, 

So juſtly due, in vain, brave man! to thine. 5 
We hear no murmur where the water's deep, „e 


And mighty woe can never ſpeak nor weep. - 


Q Being 


Being in company the other 
4 among other furs. one 
| "the company ſaid a man might 
be too godly, and quoted that text 
Jer it, Ecel. 7. 16. Be not righ- 


cequs overmuch. Pray give me 


the true interpretation of theſe 
words, and how we ought. to under- 
flartd them? | | 


#theifts, which has been often e- 
nough anſwer'd, tho* they wou'd 
fFain paſs for ſuch · monſtrous wits, 
' thar we need not wonder they 
have ſugh bad memories. It is 
eng thought that. theſe 
words are only an objection of 
che ill man, or rather an irony of 
the preacher,” putting thoſe words 


into his mouth, and then the 


caſe is clear without-any further 
trouble; and the atheiſt would 


be hard put to ĩt to prove the con- 


trary. However, ſuppoſing Solo- 


von here ſpeaks in earneſt, the 
words would be {till far enough 


from encotraging fin, or diſcou- 


ing heroick piety, or the heights, 


of virtue; All things, ſays the 
my reacher, V. IF. I. have ſeen 
iin the days of My vanity ——a 


« juſt man that periſbethß in his! 


e righteouſneſs, aud a wicked man 
«© that prolengeth his Ffe in his 
* wickeaneſs then v. 16. Be 
© not 7ighteous overmuth neither 
„make thy {ſelf over wiſe, why 


*© ſhould ſt, thou defroy thy ſelf? 
It's poſſible the preacher here ad- 
viſes his young man; to the ſame 
inſtance of 
greater and wiſer than he, did his 
diſciples, ** Not to caſl, pearls 
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A. This is an old objeckion of the 


that follows, v. 18. 
0 good that thou take hold of thisꝰ, 
(th 

and obſerve this maxim foremen- 
tioued — — Be not o ver much 


fore thee) © for he that 
y_ © God ſhall come forth of them 


prudence that a 


or wickedneſs, leſt they ſhould be 
oyerborne by it, and only raſhly 
loſe their lives, when God- did 
not require it at their hands; 
not unlike thoſe which church 
hiſtory tells us of, who would 
run to the tormentors and own 
themſelves chriſtians, on purpoſe: 
to be made martyrs, tillthey were 
at laſt by a particular canon di- 
veſted of that honour. But whether 
this be the ſenſe here or no, we 
are ſure the ſenſe of what imme- 
diately follows is clear enough 

v. 17. which is exatly oppoſed | 
to that before. © Be not overmach. 
*,wicked, (Greek X 
wicked) neither be thou fooliſh ; 
why ſhouldſt thou die before thy 
time? Debauchery and vice then, 


it ſeems, as well as now, being 


the means by which extravagant 
young men oftentimes ſhorten d 
their days. Nay, it is remark- 
able that there's particular re · 
ference, or. N. B. in the =p 
tis 


t thou well and ſeriouſly weigh 


wicked, &c.) * Yea alſo from this 
© withdraw not thy hand (be al- 
ways converſant and employed 
about it, or have it always be- 

feareth 


© all — either from wicledneſs 
or adverſity before mentioned, 
the former here, the lat- 
ter eĩther here, or hereafter. 
Q. Tis generally ſaid that the 


mother ef our Saviour wa, Vir- 
before ſwine, leſt they ſhould: gin to ber death. 
** trample them under foot, and k 
turn again and rem them.” Not ents 


i — Pray let 
me know what bert or other argu- 
there are to ground that be- 


to make themſelves ridiculous and Jief en, ſince the contrary ſeems to be 


obnoxious by an op 
oppeſition.co the current of injuſtice 
POWYS 


en, fruitleſs ;. aſz+redin: holy ſcripture, - yit: that 


Ibe had ſeveral children. For tis 
| ; Z 5 ſaid, 


- 
-. 
* 
ug . 
- 
* 
= \ * 
- 1 


ſaid, St. Mat. 1, 24, 25. © Then 
£ Joſeph . her husband took." unto 
© him Mary his wife, and knew her 
not until ſbe brought forth her 
© firft born ſon, St. Mat. 13, J, 
« 56. II nat his mother Mary, 9» 

© bis brethren. James, and Joles, 
© and Simon,. and Judas, and his 
* Siſters, are they not all with us? 
4. We have no ambition to 
have hereſy thrown in our teeth, 
or ſome angry antiquary fall up- 
on us with the terrible name An- 
tidicomarianites, with which they 
formerly maul d ſuch as deny 
the perpetual virginity. We con eſs 
univerſal tradition, in ſo indiffe- 
rent 4 point, weighs very much 


« 


with us in this matter, and this 
carries it clearly, that ſhe died a 


Virgin — ho' had not that 
ſo poſitively atteſted it, the places 
in ſcripture would have ſwayed 
very much for the contrary opi- 
nion, whereas now we are forced 

to ſtrain fox an agreeable interpre- 
tation. The arguments from 
ſcripture for her perpetual virgi- 
nity, are nothing but fouriſb 
nor have we ever met with any 
of greater force than that of Eze- 


iel gate, thro' which'the Lord 


God was only to enter. Thoſe 
d againſt it are, thus uſually an- 


ſwered: The ©* Until, in the firſt. 


of St. Mat. is commonly taken in 
the ſcripture for an interminable 

time, or ſuch as has only an inter- 
nal, not an external period. Thou 
* ſhalt not eſcape until. thou haſt 
paid the uttermoſt farthing--- 


thou ſhalt never eſcape. So pjalm 


71. 16. Forſake me not, &c. until 


I have ſhewed thy flrength to 


this generation, &. that is, to 
be ſure, never forſake me, and in 


a caſe near a kin to this, in the 


2 Sam. 6, ult. Michal the daugh- 


ter of Saul had no child until che 
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day of her death; rf. born is com= 
monly taken excluſively of any 
others paſt, not incluſively of any 
other to come. And brethren 1s 
a word often uſed for kinsfolks . 
among the Fews; and in theſe 
words conſiſts moſt of the- diffi» 
culty of this queſtion. . - + 


| For what purpoſe were the 
Fars Created, the light they give, 


at beſt, being very ſmall and incon- 
federable, and that often intercepted 
by clouds, &c.? Aud whether they 
influence human bodies, and con- 
ſequentlj human affairs, and how. 
far, and for what purpoſe, ſerves 
that vaſt {pace in the heavens that +» 
ſeems to be between every tar? 
4. We'll begin with the queſti- 
on in the middle; Whether the 
#ars influence human bodies, and 
conſequently human affairs, and 
how far? That the ſtars have 
ſome real influence on human bo- 


dies, we are ſure from experience, 


becauſe they have all light, and 
ſome of them heat. And tis pro- 
bable at leaſt, from ſcripture, 
which tells us of the ſweet influ- 
ences of the Pleiades, though we 
confeſs tis but gueſs d what that 
is which we render by this Greek 
word : but that they have any 
occult influence, ſuch as aſtrolo- 
gers fancy, on the bodies and very 
minds of men, much leſs any ſuc 
as forces em to good or bad actions, 
we cannot believe; having never 
ſeen any ſolid reaſon for it, and 
what is produced from experience 
being here of little value, becauſe; 
other inſtances may be brought 
which diametrically contraditt it. 
But of the vanity.of this, and, | 


4 


that fooliſh ſcience which is built. 


upon it, we have largly diſcourſed 


already. 


So 4 , 121 
However they were created, as 
well as thoſe heayens where they 
| | ; 2 32 5 ale, 


- Wis, © * 


* 


124 E? 
are, to declare the glory of God, 
and ſhew forth his Eifinite power 
in making ſo many vaſt beautiful 
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2 Whether th regis law-ſuits 
Europe, or the ſummary juſtice 
of Aſia, be more 3 


bodies, to ſupply the abſence of kind ? 


the ſun and moon by their united 
beams, at leaſt, better than no 
light at all. To direct the trayel- 
ler both by ſea and land, the lit- 
tle pole- ſtar being of almoſt infi- 


nite uſe in things of that nature. 


For the perfection and beauty of 
the creation, the ſtars adorning the 
expanſe as flowers do a meadow, 
and perhaps for worlds or recepta- 


cles for other unknown creatures 


of a diſtinct ſpecies from man; or 
for other uſes, either to be found 
out while our world is in its pre- 
ſent ſtate, or at leaſt when in a 
better. For the vaſt ſpace in the 
heavens, it does not ſo much as 
ſeem to be between every ſtar,for 
ſome, as thoſe of the Galaxy, and 
the nebulous conſtellations ſeem 
to the naked eye, to be cloſe to- 
ether. But where there appear 

| com ſpaces,'tis for the motion of 
the planets; comets, &c. or to 
let us ſee others between them. 
Q Whether univerſal love to 

all mankind, innocence of life, and 


an intire reſignation to the di- 


vine will, be not à certain evi- 
dence of a good man, notwith- 
flanding any ſend heterodox opi- 
nion. ö 

A. We reply in the affirmative, 
if the caſe be fairly ſtated, if thoſe 
heterodox opinions as ſuch a perſon 


holds, are but ſeemingly ſo ; if he 


falls into, and remains in 'em out 
of weakneſs, not pride or obſtina- 
cy; and if they are not in funda- 
mentals, as they will not be, if he 
has ſuch an entire reſignation to 
the divine will, for that will 


oblige him, not only to do and 


ſuffer whatever God requires, but 
alſo to belieye what he reyeals. 


A. We muſt compare the con- 
veniences and inconveniences of 
both, to give a right judgment, 


.and conſider their deciſions both 


as to matters of eſtate and life. 
In meum and tuum, the deciſion 
with the Turksand moſtAſiaticks, 
is immediately made, and there 
are no ſuch ways of tiring a man 
out of his right, as are too com- 
mon here: but then the cadi or 
judge being but one, there is 
more danger of bribery ; which is 
ſo common, or rather univerſal 
amongſt em, then there is with 
us, eſpecially here in England, 
where we have in all caſes at leaſt 


twelvejudges, by that ay ag 
E- 1 


rable cuſtom of juries: So t 
weighing one againſt the other, 
even there we may be pretty even 


with them; but in relation to 


the higheſt property, that of life 
itſelf, we far exceed them: For 


the innocent are as often taken off 


as the guilty, by their barbarous 


7 or cruelty rather; it be- 


g amongſt them, as all know, an 
unpardonable crime ro be unfor- 
tunate, or but to have a powerful 
enemy at court; for either of 
which reaſons they are ſure to be 


er with a black box; and a 


w-ftring ; here a man has ſome 
play for his life, and at leaſt, the 
liberty to ſpeak a little before he's 


throttled ; but there the great 


officers: muſt be as mute when 
their maſters will pleaſe to ſend for 
their heads, as thoſe are who come 
for 'em; it having been theknown 


policy of that court for ſome” 


ages, that the Viſier firſt hangs 
his predeceſſor,and as many of the 
great officers as he can catch, — 

55 then 


1 * — 


then thoſe that are left alive, 
take their turns to hang him in 
requital. WOES 
QA Whether it be for the advan» 
tage of England, that the Jews be 
permitted to live and trade here * 
A. That is true of the Jews, 
which has been ſaid of the Jeſuites 
(not much better chriſtians) that 
they live every where, and yet 
are every where hated ——— We 
may add of both, that they are 
wiſe in their generations, and 
grow rich almoſt where-eyer 
ou throw 'em, notwithſtanding 
(to carry on the parallel) they are 
both a fair mark upon any reyo- 
lution almoſt all — over. 
They are both foully belyed, if 
one does not love the 7urk better 


than the Emperor, and the other 


the Algerine better than the 
Engliſhman - And they have 
. been both guilty of very bale pra- 
© Rices,if we may þelieveeither our 
chronicles or eyes, tho' they might 
have lived, notwithſtanding: our 
ſevere laws in terrorem, more 

uietly amongſt us than in any 
chriſtian or proteſtant country 
in the world. The Jews, tis true, 
as well as the other, {till retain, 
adeep and bitter malignity againſt 
us, as well as all other chriſtians, 
which they Il not ſtick to expreſs 
when they may do it with ſafety, 
in the moſt virulent terms imagi- 
nable, of which we have particu- 
lar inſtances within our own 
knowledge; but their party is not 
ſtrong enough to do us any pub- 
lick miſchief, unleſs they could 
get all together, and then it is 
thought there are yet enough of 
them to conquer all the world, 
were their ſpirits anſwerable to 
their numbers, tho* now they are 
generally baſe and dejected: Some 
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find it in ſome caſes, a v 


— | i _ 


in hopes of their return and con- 
verſion, and it's but juſt that Sbem 
ſhould now dwell in the tents of 
Faphet, as he did formerly in 
thoſe of Shem At leaſt till 
thoſe common imputarions of 
melting down. and tranſporting 
our coin, and of giving the Alge- 
rines intelligence of.our merchants 
(tho' that laſt is now ceas'd) be 
more fully proy'd upon em, for 
which we could never yet ſee 
much more than gueſs and ſuppo- 
ſition. 

Q. 1 am ſomewhat paſſionate, and 
hard 
thing to forgive an offence, ſo that 
when I ſay the Lord's prayer, and 
come to that paſſage, And forgive. 
us our treſpaſſes as we forgive 
them that treſpaſs againſt us, 
1 am at ' a fland, being ſure that if 
God forgives me after the ſame man- 
ner that 1 then forgive my enemy, 
I ſhould come ſhort of that pardon I 
ftand in need of; therefore (when 
in that condition) inſtead of ſaying * 
as the prayer does direct, I ſay thus, 
O Lord, forgive me my treſpaſſes 
as I ought to forgive my enemies 
theirs, and I humbly beſeech thee - 
to enable me ſo to do; pray, gen- 
tlemen, am I ſafe in this tranſpoſing, 
or rather adding to the prayer! Or 
were it better for me to paſs that 
paſſage over, till I am better compoſed. 
A ſhe-bigos of the church of 
England, and my ſelf, will be 
obliged to you for your anſwer. 

A. Your reſolves to forgive, 
(if ſincere) will ſecure you if you 
make no alteration, but you can't 


be ſincere, if you do not make uſe 


of all opportunities to put your 


reſolutions into practice. Perhaps 
the want of charity is the greateſt 


want that a man can poſſibly lie 


under, ſince it certainly excludes 


where or other, however, it is fit out o 


** heaven, where there's no- 
they ſhould be among chriſtians, 5 


_ thing 
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'thing elſe but love and praiſe. I 
remember one inſtance in France, 
which is as true as ſurprizing : 
Two brothers had a very great 
difference ; the injur'd fell ſick, 
and upon his death-bed, ſends for 
his brother, and told him, Bro- 
ther, you know you have injur d 
me, and yet proceed in your 
harred. I find J am a dying man, 
and therefore Im willing to leave 
the world in charity, and be re- 
concil'd to you, altho? 'tis your 
duty to ſue to me, and you would 
do it, if you had any natural 
goodneſs in you. How (ſays the 
| other) does your proud heart come 
down now? Well then (ſays the 
other) ! never forgive you, neither 
in this life, nor that to come. So 
he turn'd himſelf from him 
in a great rage, and dy'd immedi- 
ately. The ſurviving brother 
became extreamly troubled in his 
conſcience, and continu'd ſo, till 
the other was buried; when 
ſitting at dinner the next day 
amongſt his friends, his brother 
appeared in his winding ſheer, 
took him from the table amongſt 
all the company into the midſt of 
the floor, where they ſunk down 
together, and were never more 
heard of ; and at this day, there's 


a great plate ot braſs, upon which 


is engrav d the particular of this 
dreadful account. 


Q. Whether in St. Paul's rapture 
into the third heaven, the ſoul re- 
mained in the body? 

A. St. Paul could not tell him- 
ſelf, and we dare not pretend to 
do it after him. . PILOT 


QA lady is troubled about her 
reſponſes in the church, becauſe 
women are commanded to keep ſilence 
in the. church, 1 Cor. 14. 34. 


— 


aſcenſion; Al power is given to 


and reprobate ſhall ſubmit and 


that the church pays to the 


A. The apoſtle there, only 
ſpeaks of preaching in the church, 
as quaker women do; and not 
againſt their joining with the 
congregation in reſponſes, G . 

Q. What think you of Phil. 2. 
10. That at the name of: Jeſus 
every knee ſhould bow, c.) 

A. When we ſay; in the name 
of God, &c. we mean no morg 
than in or thro' his power, might, 

& c. Thus we believe this paflage 
means no more than this, God 
hath exalted him above all things, 
and to his power and dominion 
every one ſhould be ſubje& ; for 
the bowing of the knee is a ſign 
of obedience and ſubmiſſion. 
This expoſition is very ſafe, and 
ſeems to allude to that paſſage of 
our Saviour a little before his 


me, both in heaven and earth. 
We can't believe the apoſtle 
chiefly intended the articulare - 
ſound, or name of Jeſus, nor the 
bare bowing of the knee; becauſe 
the different ways of worſhip, 
ſalutation, c. in all nations 
cannot be confin'd to this rule; 
ſome lie proſtrate, ſome knee), 
ſome bow, ſome fit, to pay and 
receive honour and reſpects, nor 
is it poſſible this ſnould be ful- 
filled till the day of judgment ; 
ſince there are thouſands now 
that never hear of the name, 
and of thouſands, that do, many 
never pay any worſhip or honour 
to him; but the day will come 
when the moſt obdurate atheiſt / 


tremble before him : The reſpe& 


name, is very expreſſive of their 
obedience to him; and no one 
can err in it, if they don't believe 
it an indiſpenſible dur. 
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play - houſe, I cannot meet there one 
whom I can think handſome, her 
charms having abſolutely poſſeſt my 


heart, I cannot begin to love ano» | 


ther, for tis neceſſary that a woman 


have other good qualities, as wit, 
and good humour, to maintain her 
being always loved. My friend: 
won't let me marry her; what ſpal 
Ido to divert my ſelf, and make the 
time ſeem ſhorter, vill I may marry 
ber? I would go to "the campaign, 
but my relations deny me that too. 
If you will, gentlemen, inſtruct me, 
by a ſpeedy anſwer, you will much 
oblige a melancholy lower. | 

A. Poor man! will no new face 
work a cure? Well, get but the 
lady's eſteem, and III warrant 
you'll ſoon find it to her coſt, for 


| you 2 generally ſpend all 


your love in the chaſe, and if 
na ture has endowed you with a 
bon mien, and pretty face, ſo 
that you chance to ſmite the in- 
nocent maid, ſhe's no ſooner 
taken, but her-captivity ſets you 


at liberty. But if you've really ſo 


much thought, as to be willing to 
follow the wiſe advice of your 
friends (for they know the world 
better than you) and will endea- 
your to diſingage yourſelf from 
ſo cruel a tyrant, travel, if that 


"0 13 by your relations, 
an 


obſerve all the curioſities you 


meet with; but if your affairs 
won't permit that, ſtudy at firſt 
hiſtory, which 4s diverting, and 


then as your genius and poſt 
directs you, by all means avoid 
idleneſs, and the fight of rhe 
lady, orany thing that may put 
you in mind of her; get ſome 
agreeable ingenious acquaintance 


ſwear, or do ſwear, 
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+. Q.1 love 8 young lady ſo, much 
that though I frequent the park and 


that has conquerd Cupid, and 
knows how to value his freedom; 
follow his method, and a' little 
time will infallibly recoyer you. 
-Q. 4 friend of mine n 
quaker, is proſecuted in the court o 
cery, wpon 'a malicious ſus, 


. be, (at leaſt thought) beautiful "Fo thinking he will not give in his a 
ereate love at firſt, tho ſhe muſt ſwer" upon oath z, and ir like to_by 


ruined thereby, 5 our opinion 
if it be lawful 10 45 [fo 1215 th 
oath, it being ſo expreſly forbid in 
Mat. 5. 33. and James 5. 12. 
„ THER 
4. The meaning of St. James 
is the ſame with that in St. Mat- 
thew, which is plainly reſoly'd by 
the following verſe, But let your 
communication.be yea, yea, nay, nay. 
The particle, bur, is a conjunctio 
and makes this have a natu 
dependance on the preceding 
verſe ; ſo that they muſt both go 
together, and then the ſenſe is, 
Swear not in your common diſcourſe 
or communication; but this for- 
bids not to ſwear in righteouſneſs 
and judgment, and in the caſe 
of deciding any matter of great 
moment. St. Paul ſays, Men verily 
5 the greater, 
&c. He ſpeaks of a cuſtom then 
in uſe, and ſays not, Men have 
ſworn, &c. If {wearing had been 
a moral evil, God Almighty 
wou'd never haye ft worn HG 
as the ſcripture mentions.  _ 
Q. 4 woman near Newgate was 
delivered about three weeks ago 
with a fine child, the child was 
often heard to cry ejght weeks be- 
fore. Pray the meaning of it? 
A. The poſſibility of ſuch a 
thing is unqueſt ionable, and there 
is no doubt, but it has often hap- 
pened, as Weinrithias, Dr. Need- 
ham, Barthol. and many others 


give relations of this nature? 


Some fifreen days, ſome two 
E months, 
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really no more than the effect of 


a natural one. And it being a 


eneral obſervation, that we may 
Fear emed children cough, cry - 
ing cannot be ſo incredible, ſince 
the ſound is much ſhriller, and 


the ear ſooner ſenſible of it. The 
air is the medium of conveyance, 


and all bodies have air in em, as 
Mr. Beyle bas learnedly diſcourſed 
in his poroſity of bodies. 

Q. Whether may a man preſerve 
bis life to extream old age, with- 
out . — bis ſenſes, or in- 

tion of health, either by pains 
e JP 

A. It is lawful no doubt. If he 

mean whether it is poſſible, or 


whether it may by medicines be 


; we anſwer, That it is 
reaſonable in the theory, but 
difficult in the practick part, to 
obtain ſuch an immortalizing 
quinteſſence, or elixir to preſerve 
or renovate all ſorts of perſons. 


Some propoſe the faticks, to eat 


by weight and drink by meaſure, 
and to have one's chair ſo poiſed, 
that it ſhall put him in mind 
when he has the preſcribed come 
mons. Others propoſe calculating 
the nativity, that a man by that, 
and his almanack, may to a minute 


ee, when it's beſt to take phyſick 
or the air: or remove his lodg- 


ing, and what to eat. Others 
preicribe fleſh, others roots; 


and adviſe reading Chryſppus of 


Coleworts, Mirchion of Radiſbes, or 


ſaints and angels in heaven in 


reſpett to Chriſt, before his incarna- 
tion, in his»mediatorial kingdom, 
and after the finiſhing of it? » 
A. We can't be poſitive in ſuch 
a nice queſtion, - in which there 
can be no proof made, till we have 


undergone theſe changes. The 


negative appears. more reaſona- 
ble to us. Since the matter of 
praiſe is different, the angels had 
nor the ſame diſpenſation, as men 
have, tho' we are not certain that 
Chriſt died not for the angels, 
and that ſuch as repented were, 
retained in their firſt tation, cqn- 
trary to the common received 
opinion, Colo. 1. 19. To reconcile 
all things to himſelf, whether they 
be things in earth, or things in 
heaven. But this weleave to the 


learned to decide. We fhould be 


glad to hear from this queriſt a- 


bout the wire. ; 
Q. True religion is grown ſo in- 


conſiſtent with theſe preſent times, 
that a pious ſoul is now altogether 


incapable of finding a real friend in 


matter of faith and conſcience; and 
upox that account, I deſire that ſatis- 
faction from you (which I cannot nd 


elſewhere) viz. Whether after aur 


diſſolution 


Al ſilution, there be am locus me- 
dius, or, in plain terms, a pur- 
gatory ; for, it ſeems, a very my- 
fterious point, which we read in 
che fiir 
Peter, the third chapter, and the 
$th werſe, &c. which runs thus; 
For Chriſt hath once ſuffered for 
ſins, the juſt for the unjuſt (that 
he might bring us to God) being 
put to death in the fleſh, but 
quickened by the ſpirit. - By 
which he alſo went and preach- 
ed unto the ſpirits in priſon; 
which ſometimes were diſobe- 
dient, when once the long-ſuf- 
fering of God waited in the days 
of Noah, &c. Now we muſt either 
conclude, our Saviour's works (to 
wit) his preaching to the ſpirits 
in priſon, ineffelual; or elſe, we 
muſt ſuppoſe thoſe ſpirits, then in 
priſon, capable of returning from 
that place by the means of his preach» 
ing, which argues plainly a purga- 
tory. 5 

A. Indeed this place has given 
a great deal of trouble to inter- 


preters; but, be it what it will, 


it can never mean purgatory: ſince 
we have ſo plain ſcriptures againſt 
any purzatory, VIZ. 1. For by one 


offering he hath per fected for ever 


them that are ſanfified. Which 
could not be, if there was a mid- 
dle ſtate alſo to perfect; or 
purge 'em ſo, as.to make 'em fit 
for heaven; our Saviour hath 
done it ſufficiently for all ſuch as 
believe on him. Bleſſed are the 
dead that die in the Lord, (faith 
St. John) for they reſt from their 
labours : there's no purgatory to 
torment em after death. But, 
to the text, moſt interpreters a- 
gree, and, indeed, it can bear no 
other ſenſe, that, Ey that ſpirit 
by which he was quickened he 
preached in the days of Noah; or 
by, or through Noah unto the ſpi- 


\ 
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rits in priſon ; that is, the old 
world; who, being corrupt and 
wicked before God, their bodies 
were as priſons to their ſouls; 


epiſtle general of St. or, as ſome think, the whole 


man was impriſon'd, in the 
ſlavery of ſin and corruption: 
which was the reaſon, that God 
ſaid, y ſpirit. ſhal not always 
firive mith man, and a little 
after, It repented him that he had 
made man on the earth, &c. The 
priſoners (let it be ſpirit, , 
or both) cannot, at all, be thought 
to be in purgatory ; ſince, its 
confined only to thoſe in time 
paſt that were diſobedient in the 
days of Noah ; unleſs you would 
alſo make this inference, That, 
the ſpirirs in purgatory were only 
ſuch as liv'd before the flood: 

Q. 4 young lady has been for 
many yeaas troubled with a dream 
fo — that ſhe begs the favour 
of you, to give your. opinions of it 5 

tis of à great number of lights, 
which ſhe always endeavours to ex- 
tinguiſh by all poſſible means, and 
does to the laft, but that ſhe ne er can 
put out: *twere tedious to repeat the 
ſeveral ways ſhe tries to effect it, bat 

in vain, for all the reſt blaze out a» 
gain, the dream never unries, but 

has been the ſame for twelve years 

together, ſeldom miſſing a week, but 
now tis [ix months ſince? © 

A. It's nothing at all but her 
conſtitution, if ſhe bleed and al- 
ter her diet, ſhe'll dream of o- 
ther things. * 
Q. Whether the fates of king- 
doms, and particular perſons, may 
be read in the heavens, in the aſ- 
pets and influences of the planets ? 
What can be offer d in favour of the 
I-know-not-what's , the parts of 
fortunes, Dragon's Head, and 
Dragon's Tail — The direction by 
_—y in the genethliacal part of 


aſtrology 2 


130 
_ afirology ? and ſuppoſing the pre- 
' Fences of common aſtrologers be true, 
whether, a chriſtian may lawfully 
and prudently make uſe of ſuch arts 
to predict futurities ? 


4. Concerning the lawfulneſs 
and prudence of — ſuch arts; 


ſuppoſing there's rea — thing 
in them: For their la 
ſome of the very heathens were 
againſt it, and thoſe not the beſt 
moraliſts neither : Horace's, Tu 
ne queſteris ſcire, nefas ! is ſuf- 
ficiently famous But be- 
ſides, it ſeems an invading God's 
propriety, to whom all ſecret, much 
more future, things belong; he 
only knowing and determining 
What poſſibles ſhall be actually 
future among the infinite effects 
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which may be ſo. But were it 


Ineſs, 


lawful, we can't think it prudent, 


for either this good or evil ſhall 
certainly come to paſs, or it ſhall 


not But in either caſe, 
our knowledge can have no influ- 
ence thereon : Beſides, it diſtraQs 
our minds, diverts them from a 
firm dependance on heayen, or 
uſing any rational means to ayoid 
any evil, and renders men weak, 
ſuperſtitious and miſerable ; and, 


indeed, there are too many in- 


ſtances to be given of thoſe who 
have been extreamly addicted to 
theſe kind of follies, who, whe- 
ther by God's judgment, or the 
natural tendency of the thing, 


have been the moſt unfortunate 


perſons in the world. 


— Suppeſe the ſoul when ſeparate 


Gr — live and think in a divided ſtate; 
Vet what is that to us, who are the whole, 
A frame compos'd of body joyn'd with ſoul ? 

© Nay, grant the ſcatter'd aſhes of our urn 
Be joyn'd again, and life and ſenſe return; 


Vet 


w can that concern us when tis done, 


Since all the mem' ry of paſt life is gone? 


Were heretofore, nor what thoſe things will be 


* Now we ne'er joy nor grieve, to think what we | ; 


© Which fram'd for us the following age ſhall ſee. 
When we revolve how numerous years have run, 
How oft the eaſt beheld the riſing ſun — 

£ E'rewe began, and how the atoms move; 
Ho the unthinking ſeed for ever ſtrove; 

« *Tis probable, and reaſon's Jaws allow Wee 
< Thoſe ſeeds of ours were once combin'd as now: 


© Yet now, who minds, who knows his former ſtate ? 
The interim of death, the hand of fate, 


* 
* 


Or ſtopt the ſeeds, or made em all commence 
© Such motions as deſtroy'd the former ſenſe. 

© He that is miſerable muſt perceive, 

4 Whilſt he is ſo, he then muſt be and live. 

© But now, ſince death permits to feel no more 


_ © 'Thole cares thoſe troubles which we felt before 
It follows too that when we dye again 


, 


4 We need not fear, for he muſt live that lives in pain? 8 


- 5 
. 


* 
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A. What adts muſt live, the ſoul is aQtive all, 5 
And thought the action of the ſoul we call. | 
Though form and matter make a perfect whole, 


"Tis own'd the eſſence of the man 


Inert and dull, when thence t 


$ the ſoul; 
That thinks and lives, whilſt 22 ＋ A lies 
e ſpirit flies: 


This ſacred truth aſſures us ſhall return 
As here it liv'd before, to joy or mourn ; 
Tho this but once, when once the fatal ſhore 


We touch, our fate is fix d we re try d no more. 


The ſeeds of matter in their endleſs roll, 
Cou'd ne er produce an immaterial ſoul: 
Nay, nothing regular by chance is made 


Without ſome wiſer 


ide's ſuperior aid, 


That bold machine which we fo highly prize, 


That ſhell of man, which moulders when he dies; 


The casket where the immortal gem doth ſhine, 
Ey'n that all o'er confeſſes hands divine. | 


Chance cou'd not make it what it was before: 
then, how can it now do more, 
And the ſame ſeeds to the ſame form reſtore ? 

But though it cou'd, how weak is that pretence! 


If nothing 


From may, to — makes a lame conſequence. 


It's true, the ſe 


s, when once di vorc'd, are Hurl'd 


Thro' fire, and earth, and air, and round the world 
But the great architect can them deſcry 6s 


In what e er corner of his houſe they lie, 
His awful beck they ſhall again obey, 


Q. Some deny any local heaven 
or hell : pray then let me know by 
your next, where are the bodies of 
Chriſt, Enoch, and Elijah, and 
where the ſun, mom and ſtars 


are? 


A. As for matter of faith, we 
believe, with all other chriſti- 
ans, that there is a heaven and 
hell, but where, we know no 
more than the moſt ignorant 
wretch alive. The 3 
lies here, when our bodies 
be immortalized at the laſt day, 
we know not what ſubſtance 
they will be of, but we are ſatiſ- 
fied the moſt refined matrer as it 
15 now, will be nothing like them. 


All that can be ſaid of it is this, 


And crowd together at the laſt great day. 


there will be new inerpreſſb le ſome- 
things which will ph — 
proportion to one another, as our 
— and matter now have. The 

ies of Chriſt, Enoch, and Elias 
are certainly in heaven, and the 


ſun, moon and ſtars are certain- 
ly in the firmament, but what 


thoſe bodies are, and the heaven 
they are in, as alſo what thoſ 
ſtars are, and the firmament th 

are in, we know not; but let it 
be what it will, theſe inſtances 
do not prove ſuch a locality as 
ours, unleſs it was alſo proy'd that 
the materiality of thoſe bodies, 


and the ſpaces they occupy, bear 


ſome proportion to our materiali- 


ty and ſpaces unto which the term 
K 2 9 local 
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7 
Lcal or locality can only be pro- 
perly applied. 


Q. There was lately a young man 


who would have ſold himfelf to the 


devil, to have ſome of his extra- 


wagancies ſupply'd, but was diſap- 
poiured againſt his will, and being 
now troubled about it, he deſires 
your advice, what he ſhould do, and 
how he ſbould behave himfelf under 
the commiſſion of ſo great a ſin? ' 

A. All that he has to do, and 
what is really neceſſary to be done, 
is, that in the firſt place he hearti- 
ly beg God Almighty's pardon 
Ge ſuch a wickedneſs, as rather 
deſiring to have dependance on 
the devil, and to be diſpos'd of 
by him to eternity, than to be 
under the protection of Him to 
whom he owes his very being, a 


manifeſt-breach of the firſt com- 


mandment. Next he is oblig'd 


In the greateſt gratitude imagi- 


nable to praife God Almighty, for 
not ſuffering him to fall into that 
miſery he ſought after: and laſt- 
Ty he ought to let ſo great good- 
neſs produce in him the fruits of 
a better life; in {o doing he may 
aſſure himſelf of a reconciliation 
to heaven, having ſuch a promiſe 
as cannot deceive. 
Q. How is the fire made bet wixt 
Ihe a ne and the ſteel? 
A. Thoſe gentlemen, whoſe 
philoſophy ſearcht no deeper than 
the theory, have been at a great 
Joſs in this queſtion, till Mr. Hook 
in his microſcopick experiments 
ut the queſtion out of all doubt, 
the demonſtration which we 
ſhall ſoon ſpeak of ; but we ſhall 
Arft ſhew,. that it has not been 
the only fate of this queſtion, but 
ſeveral others to be N up- 
on wrong principles, which were 
taken for granted, as, why 
bodies weigh heavier when dead 
than alive ? Why bodies do not 
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weigh in the water ? And how 
tis poſſible to ignify that air that 
1s catch'd betwixt the flint, and 
ſteel; or which lies in the pores of 
the flint, and by a colliſion of the 
two bodies leaps out in fire, or ſub- 
tiliz'd air, all which principles are 


notoriouſly falſe, as experience 


has evinc'd. But to anſwer the 
ueſtion, Mr. Hook whom we have 
ormerly mention d, taking a ſteel 
and flint, and exam ining by a 
microſcope, the ſcintilations that 
fell upon a piece of white paper, 
he firſt thought them to be ſmall 
globulous pieces of melted ſteel, 
or little particles of red hot flint, 
but upon further ſearch he real 
found that thoſe little red parti- 
cles which fell, were vitrificati- 
ons of the flint and ſtee). . 
Q. A gentleman uſed daily at a 
certain place' to meet ſome particu- 
lar acquaintance, where one night 


 Fancying himſelf denyed ſomet hing 


which really was not in the houſe, 
tho he believ'd it to be, he wiſh'd 


that God would curſe his wife and 


children, if he ever came into the 
houſe again, and accordingly hath 
forborn for ten weeks, Query, If 
this oath, grounded on a miſtake, 
and made both in paſſion and drink, 
be binding? | wy 

A. This queſtion has been fome- 
where anſwerd by a late author 
to this effect, That the matter 
* of the oath being lawful and 


© poſſible, and it being in every 


© man's power to bind himſelf in 
things lawful and poſſible, wheres 
in he ĩs notunderany preingage 
ment, we queſtion not but the 
* oath ought to be kept ;* which 
is the moſt egregious prevaricati- 
on of the matter of fal that cou d 
n be, for there's no oath 
at all but an imprecation in the 


buſineſs, and if the nan et 
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che queriſt calls ſuch a matter of more but the name; and for any 


fact an oath, it's but a mean au- 
thority for a pretended caſuiſt to 
do ſo too. The matter of an oath 
ought to be lawful, and yet in that 
caſe, when the condition or 

round of the oath ceaſes, then 
the oath ceaſes : but this oath 
was not lawfulia its matter, nor 
poſſible, nor could he bind his 


wife and children by his oath, 


erſons to ſay there is nothing 

ut what they know or have 
heard of, is a ridiculous folly. All 
that we can ſay 1s, that tis not 
impoſſible but theRemans had this 
art, and perhaps that of Tullialas 
tomb is a very fair inſtance. Be- 
ſides, we have had ſeveral ſuch 
things found here in England, 
which the Romans left behind em 


in their urn-burials. We are only 
certain that the Phoſphorus, a pre= 
paration now known by almoſt 
every little chymiſt, may be 
made to take fire by.air or moti- 
on, and therefore might be us d 
fear, as in the late inſtance of the in ſepulchers with this effect, up- 
young man's tongue, c. tho* on the admittance of air into em; 
after all. we think it very unſafe but however we are not ſure that 
for him to go into the houſe, and® the Romans invention was the 
incur the penalties he has impre- ſame with ours, or that theirs 
cated, ſince we have known ſeve- did not burn all the time. | 
ral inſtances of parents impreca- Q. Whether things indiferent in 
tion on their children which have themſelves become unlawful when 
happened, though not one upon impoſed ? Og 
the wife. | A. This queſtion is grounded 
Q. Whether there be any ſuch upon Bp. Sanderſon's diſtinction, 
thing as equivocal generation: who ſays, indifferent things in 
A. If by equivocal generation, nature do ceaſe to be ſuch, when 
is here meant a procreation · of commanded by lawful 1 
animals by any other way than but this is defeQive, for indi 
that of the coition of male and rent matters are naturally lawful, 
female, we anſwer, yes, to paſs they being left unto all men to do 
over that of the Galla, which con- or not to do; yet in civil affairs 
ceĩ ves and brings forth of its ſelf; theſe indifferent things, when im- 
there's the plant animal, whoſe poſed or commanded by the ma- 
wool is ſo great a commodity for giſtrates for promotion of peace 
caps amongſt the Indians, beſides, and unity, ceaſe to be indifferent 
ſeveral inſects which are firſt bred then, and become obligatory up- 
of putrefaction, and can be ſo on the conſcience, becauſe com- 
produced by ſeveral perſons, not- manded by lawful authority, the 
withſtanding all that Monſieur magiſtrates province being to 
Redi has oblery'd againſt it. command indifferent matters for 
Q. By what means was. it, that that end, or repeal them when they 
the ſepulchral lamps of the ancients prove inconvenient, but in religi- 
did ſome of them burn 1000, others ons affairs, indifferent things im- 
oo years? | poſed or commanded, can never 
A. There are ſeveral inventi- become abſolutely neceſſary, be- 
ons that are abſolutely loſt, and cauſe they always remain indiffee | 
of which we can meet with no K 3 rent 


it not being poſſible for him to 
expect that God would inflict his 
curſe upon wife and children for 

idle drunken Hobbiſt; if he 
had curs d and imprecated on 
himſelf, there had been more to 
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rent in their own nature, ſo as 
never to be changed from indiffe- 
rent into religious matters ty 
all the commands of men: ſo 
that wherethey are enjoyn'd,they 
do not become a duty to be ob- 
ſerv'd, beyond that divine apo- 
ſtolick rule, 1 Cor. 14. 40. of 
natural decency and order. 

Q What think you of the fign of 
the croſs that is reported to have ap- 


peared to the emperor Conſtantine, 


and to have been the cauſe of his 
converſion ? 


to determine of things paſt, but 
by comparing ſuch authors as 
have writ of them; it is a much 
fairer way to relate what they 


give us, than poſitively to affirm 


any thing without diſcovering 
our authorities; none of the hea- 
then writers give any account of 
it, Publius Optatianus, Porphyrius, 
nor even Euſebius himſelf, Thoſe 
that mention this ſtory, are the 
author of Conffantine s life, 
Rufinus lib. 9. cap. 9. Socrates 
lib. 1. Cap. I. Zozomen lib. 1. cap. 
3. the Politiæ aucter Photium. 


num. 256. pag. 1408. The au- 


thor of the Chronicon Alexan- 
arium, Cedrenus, Philoſtorgius, and 
ſome few others.GelaſiusCyzicenus 
lib. hiſt. council Nic. cap. 4. 
enumerates the diſagreements of 
authors about this matter; as 
Secrates,that it appeared at noon- 
day near the ſun, writ in Greek 
letters, 7&7@M xa. Rufinuj that 
it was in a dream, preſented by 
a viſion of angels, that others, 
as Cedrenus, Zonarus, &c. tell us, 
that it was in Roman letters. 
— reckons up many 
croſſes that appeared to Conſtan- 
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the firſt chriſtian ' kin 
world, and that the biſhops of 


words were made up of ſtars. N- 
cephorus ſays, another appeared 
after his victory over Licinins, 
and there was another in the 
Scythian war. We cannot queſtion 
but that there was ſome ſuch ap- 
pearance or appearances, but that 
they were the cauſe of his con- 
verſion we are not certain, nor is 
it much material whether they 
were ſo or no. | 

Q. Whether the wearing of long 
hair be not a ſin againſt nature, and 


f | aàpoſtolical cenſure, 1 Cor. 11. 14. 
A. Since we have no other way 


and do not occaſion unneceſſary er- 
pence, and gratiſy the corrupt in- 
clinations to pride of apparel? or 


what other tolerable ſenſe can be 


made of that text ? 
A. The apoſtle reprehends the 
— of ſuch who pleaded 
or long Hair, criſped, plaĩted and 
ſet off with ornaments like vo- 
men, not that long hair was a ſin, 
for Chriſt had long hair as a Na- 
zarite, and other nations ſnaved 
their heads conſtantly, and o- 
thers wore long hair, and fillitted 
it up as the Tartars do one long 
lock, and ſome Indians all their 
hair; but to order the hair ſo as 
to approach too near the womens 
cuſtom in that country, than 


like men, was to confound the 


diſtin&ion of ſexes, and become 
contrary to the cuſtom of the 
country where we live. | 
Q. By whom was the goſpel firſt 
preached in England, and in what 


year ? 


A. Tis inconteſtably true from 


heathen Romax authors, that 


Lucius, « king of this iſle, was 
in the 


Carleon upon Urke, enjoyed the 


tine, one at the battle of Magnen- privileges of archbiſhops over the 
r. us, encompaſſed with a rainbow Britannick churches, and that in 
like a crown : another after the the city of Banger there were 
victory over Maximus, where the colleges or uniyerſities m_ 

ESE oe | A prieſits 


- 


prieſts learned in the liberal ſci- 
ences taught, and at the ſame 
time labour d with their hands; 
and that there were four ſuch col - 
jeges, ſome of which had 300 
prieſts ſtudents. This continued 
near 400 years thus, until pope 
Gregory the great, anno 576, ſent 
Auſtin, a monk, into Britany, to 
convert this nation to the Romiſh 
way of worſhip : Some of the 
priefts of Bangor let him know, 
that they never heard of this Gre- 
gory, biſhop of the Latin church 
at Rome; and that they celebra- 
ted Eaſter according to the cuſtom 
of the Greek church, from whence 
their predeceſſors had received 
the faith, and they could not ſub- 
mit to any but their own arch- 
biſhop Dineth. This is a teſti- 
mony of the early converſion of 
the Brizannick churches, by ſome 
apoſtle or diſciple of the Greek 
— for all the popiſh au- 
thors agree, that they differed 
from Auſtin in many things, and 
refuſed to own his authority; 
this exaſperating Auſtin, he 
ſtirred up Ethelbert the Kentiſh 
king, his new convert, who with 
a powerful army, flew 1209 Bri- 
;iþ prieſts at Leiſter at their pray- 
ers, and preparing to commit the 
like maſlacre at Bangor, was met 
and oppoſed by three Britiſh prin- 
ces, who ſlew him and moſt of his 
army. — Some popiſh authors, 
to wipe off this from Auſtin, ſay 
he was dead before the maſlacre, 
but to make Auſtin a ſaint, they 
clap in, that Auſtin for their ha- 
ving received the faith before he 
came, and refuſing him to be their 
archbiſhop, did propheſy, that 
ſhortly God would maſſacre them 
by the hands of the new Kentiſh 
convert. 4 1 

Q. When was the ſurplice firſt 
inſtituted, and by whom ? 


=p 


robe, and to be made white in 
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A. It comes from Surſum or 
and plico to fold, and ſig- 
a garment plaited in the 
_— part or neck. We read 
that the Egyptian prieſts of Ji 
had ſuch garments long before 
the levitical prieſthood, then 
the Levites wore | them and 
breeches, as tranſient ſhadows of 
the —— of Melchizedeck, 
which requires righteouſneſs as a 


the blood of the lamb, a more 


ſpiritual- worſhip —— Colours 


and cloaths are indifferent, ſome 
countries mourn in white, &c. 
Pope Aarian the firſt got it de- 
creed ina council held under him 
anno 769. at Frankford, that the 
very ſexton ſhould officiate in 
the church with a ſurplice. 
Q I defire 2 to give me the 
cauſe of a rainbow ? {IM 
A. The poets would have Iris, 
or the rainbow, to be the daugh- 
ter of Thaumat, or Thumaſia, which 
is admiration, intimating our ig- 
norance in it, but we have hap- 
pily ſurmounted this difficulty, 
have now a perfect know- . 
ledge. Light paſſing out of a 
thinner medium into a thicker 
(as out of air into water) if it 
fall obliquely upon that thicker 
medium, it is broken and refract 
ed; bur if it paſs quite throꝰ ſo 
that it is broken at its going 
out as well as at its entrance, then 
it is turned into colours; this 
natural effect is a principle in 
opticks. A rainbow is not in 
a cloud, but in falling drops of 
rain, as we may ſee by ſome 
fountains which form one in the 
air by ſpouting up their water, 
or by ſpurting water out of ones 
mouth oppoſite to the ſun, as al- 
ſo by a triangular priſm, or 2 
glaſs viol full of water, of . 
1 conical 
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conĩcal figure revers d. The rain- 
bow is an imperfed and begun 
parhelion, the light of one being 
reflected regularly, and the other 
not. It is nothing but the light 
of the ſun received into falling 
rain, and remitted to our eye by 
an angle of refraction different 
from that of its incidence. When 
the rain-drops fall, and the ſpe- 
Qtator is placed betwixt them and 
the ſun, the ſunbeams paſſing 
thro' theſe drops, are reflected as 
by a mirror back again by thoſe 
which are more remote, and paſ- 
ſing by thoſe which are neareſt, 
they muſt be twice broken, and, 
as we ſaid before, muſt neceſſa · 
rily cauſe the diverſity of colours. 
As to the circular form of this 
meteor, one half of which is loſt 
jn the interpoſition of the body of 
the earth; tis requiſite to ſup- 
poſe ſome poſition of the ſun, as 
at the horizon, which being re- 
fleQed, as hath been ſaid, the re- 
flection will be alſo parallel to the 
horizon: this reflection being 


twice broken, to wit, at its coming 


in. and going out of each falling 
drop, and theſe two refractions 
being joyn' d together, diſtort the 
ray about 45 deg. that is, will 
make with the lines parallel to the 
horizon an angle of 45 deg. of 
whichheight the Iris willbe.Now 
drops make their refraction by 
their ſides and lower parts as well 
as ſuperior, whence thoſe on ei- 
rher ſide of the ſpectator, diſtant 
by an angle of 45 degrees, ill 
be ſeen by him, as alto the 1ris 
on either ſide under equal an- 
gles: So that a right line drawn 
from the fun to the ſpectator's 
eye, may be called the axis of 
the Iris. The drops higher than 
the axis by 4 deg. make their 
refradtion, choſe on either alſo 


diſtant forty five degrees make 
theirs, and ſo of all other angles 
45;deg. from the axis. As for 
other drops nearer or further 
from the axis, they will repre. 
ſent an Iris to others who are not 
in the ſame axis: ſo that 20 dif- 
ferent perſons in 20 different pla» 
ces, may have every one a di- 
ſtin& rainbow to themſelves. A 
rainbow is ſeldom ſeen in the 
winter, becauſe of the rains 
which are ſo numerous as to 
cloud the. ſun; nor are they to 
be ſeen, but in the morning or 
evening when the ſun is as low 
as 45 degrees. The rainbow 
cannot be irregular, becauſe of 
any winds, as the laſt author 
that writ 3 2 this ſubject has 
ſuppos d, unleſs — — _ that 
an imaginary angle of 45 degrees 
can Gb Ho . — the 
oſition, without which a rain» 
ow is not at all. E 
Q. What is your opinion of Jere- 
my's going to Euphrates to hide 
his girdle, Jer. 13. which' is eigh+ 
teen or twenty days journey into an 
enemies country? 1s it for - the 
Jake \ of what follows v. 9. or is 
there ſome myſtery in it? | 
4. There are ſeveral learned 
men who believe this was done 
in a viſion, becauſe they thought 
it a very improbable thing for 


Jeremiah to take ſo long and dan- 


gerous & journey; bur a late au- 
thor has been pleas'd to give it a 
more ridiculous turn, viz. As in a 
mask, anda little after, dramma- 
tically repreſented to the fancy of 
the prophet; which are very light 
expreſſions for a commentator 
upon Sacred Writ: * Had Hoſes 
* maxried a harlot (adds the ſame 
author) how ſcandalous had that 
been in à prophet : how filly 
would it haye lookt in Jeremiah 
| 3 8 1 2 f 3 - to 


to have carried & cup of wine 
« to the kings of the earth, as he 
is bid, chap. 25. and can we 
imagine that the princes of Moab 
Nc. would have ſuffered ſuch a 
poor man to have, put yokes on 
their royal necks, chap. 277 


&c. As to that of Hoſea, tis a 


falſe ſuggeſtion, the prophet is 
not {aid to marry, chap. 3. but to 
take unto him a harlot fir many 
days, which might be warranted 
by an immediate command of 
God; but where was the ridicule ? 
Certainly twas rather a matter 
of terror, to ſee the prophet both 


by his words and actions declare 


himſelf typical of his nation's 
divorce from the favour of God, 
as to be without a king, a ſacri- 
fice, an image, an ephod, a tera- 
phim, Cc. and be joyn d to, and 


diſpers'd through the idolatrous. 


and heatheniſh nations, as it 
afterwards came upon em. As for 
Jeremy s ir a cup of wine 
to the kings of the earth, chap. 
25. tis plainly expreſs d v. 30, 31, 
32, 33. what that cup was, viz. 
a propheſy of deſtruction, which 
is done without looking ſillily, as 
our author terms it. As for the 
princes of Moab not ſuffering 
themſelves to have yokes put up- 
on em by a poor man, chap. 27. 
tis an erroneous ſuggeſtion, ſince 
there's no need of it, for in verſe 
3. 'tis expreſly ſaid, And ſend 
them (viz. yokes)- to the king 1 
Edom, &c. by the hand of the meſ- 
ſengers, which come to Jeruſalem 
unto Zedekiah king of Judah; the 
meſſage to be ſent with em 1salſo 
expreiſed a little after: ſo that 


theſe three difficulties which are 


broughr, to ſtrengthen the au- 
thor's. opinion about the query, 
are inſignificant ; and now to the 


query itſelf ; We anſwer, That 


. 
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tis — that Jeremiah. 
went perſonally to Euphrates, and 
thoſe that are of a co 


OPl- 


nion, have not well ſearcht into 


the maps of thoſe countries, ſor 
it was not eighteen or twentydays 
journey into an enemy's land, 

ut the boundary of the tribe of 
Reuben; and though that part of 
Euphrates ſhould be hereby meant 
which encompaſſes Babylon, it was 
not ſo very far thither, but thar 
he might have time to come and 
go; for 'tis ſaid, v. 6. that after 
many days the Lord bid him ariſe and 
30 to Euphrates, and take the girdle 
from thence : The meaning of the 

lace then we take to be this, 
That Jeruſalem being to be car- 


ried captive into Babylon, where 


part of Euphrates was, the journey 
thither was expreſſive of their be- 
ing carried thither; and the 
time of their captivity there, was 
well typified by the ſpoiling of the 
girdle there, ſince as the girdle 
was ſpoil'd there, fo the captivi- 
ty they were to undergo there, 
would ſpoil their pride, and de- 


baſe the high eſteem they had of 


themſelyes. The words bein 
expreſs as to matter of fact, m 
be believ'd: by us as ſuch, till 
there's better-reaſons to prove it 
a viſion than have eyer'yer been 
Q. This year being both Good 
Friday, ana my birth day, query, 


. whether 1 did ill to faſt upon it? 


A. No: our church. orders, 
that if an'annual faſt falls upon 
the Sunday, it ſhall be removed to 
the Monday; and if a holy-day 
happen to fall on a Monday, the 
eve which 1s a faſt for that time 
is to be. kept on the preceding 
Saturday night. Now this an- 
nual faſt not falling upon a 
Sunday, there's no need of remoy- 
e ing 
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ing of it, ſince the celebration of 


2 private birth · day is more diſ- 
le, by how much the occa- 
and natureof the commemo- 
rat ions is preferable. In St. Cypri- 
as time we read of ſome chriſti- 
an churches that obſerved every 
Friday as a faſt, upon the miſtake 
of this text, The day fhalt come, 
in which the bridegroom fhall 
be taken away from you (my diſ- 
ciples) and then ſhall ye faſt in 
#boſe day: ; which, as has been 
very well obſerv'd ſince, and re&i- 
fied accordingly, that hoſe days 
were the time in which the apo- 
Kles wereleft to themſelves, and 
our Saviour was aſcended, and 
not ſtinted to a continued ſucceſſi- 
on of Fridays. There's a certain 
author yet, that pretends that 
this is a 2 as plain to him for 
Fridays faſts, as Thou ſhalt be juft 
and merciful : But tis ſtrange that 
tis ſo plain to him, when no body 
elſe can fee it; when the New 
Teſtament 1s ſilent about it; when 
the practice of the apoſtles, and 
the primitive church for the firſt 
two hundred years never heard 
of it; if it be (according as he 
ſays) cozvous with the eſtabliſh- 
ment of our religion, we would 
fain know his proofs, or deſire to 
be excus d' if we reje& his opini- 
on, as having the vanity of ſingu- 
larity in it, without adyancing 
fome new and better reaſons for 
* bis ſingularity, than thoſe which 
all chriftian churches have con- 
cluded inſignificant. 
Q. Whether the reformed church- 
es beyond fea do nat all make uſe 


of „ form of prayer, or which of. 


them does not? And whether do they 
approve of the liturgy of the church 
ef England? I: 
A. Dr. Durel has treated large- 
ly on this ſubject, concluding in 
tac athrmariye. The Lutherans 
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throughout all Europe, make ufe 


of forms of prayers, and Calvin's 
ltirurgy is bound up in French 
bibles. In the harmony of con- 


feſſions printed at Geneva, the 
XXXIX articles of our church 
always find a chief place. And in- 


deed, tis impoſſible that any par- 
ticular party ſhould quarre) with 
our liturgy, that do not affront 
their own reaſon, ſince neither it, 
nor any of its decent ceremonies 


are enjoynꝰ d as abſolutely neceſſa - 


. 'Tis adjudged even by thoſe 
Fw rechals our 4 has, 


that tis more convenient to uſe 


proper and pertinent expreſſions 
in our prayers to God almighty, 
according to the advice of St. 
Paul to Timothy, as alſo of the 
wiſe man, rather than any.un- 
handſome rude utterance, which 
we ſhould be aſhamed to treat 


ſome men with. Not that we 


are againſt extemporary prayer, 
where men are qualified for it; 


for tis to be obſerv d, that tho the 


fuſt fathers of the church imi- 
rated the apoſtles who where im- 
mediately inſpir d, yet ſome of em 
unfit for ſuch a task, did by their 
uncautious expreſſions, give life to 
diviſions; which to hinder for the 
future, ſet forms were made; 


which the council of Carthage 


particularly takes notice of in the 
4th century. N | 
QQ Gentlemen, I deſire to know 
how hedghogs are propagated ; whe- 
ther they be wiviparous, or ovipa- 
rous ? If the former, how long they 
go with young after their coition 5 
and whet her the 5.5 ones be pro- 
duc 4 with prickles, 


what ſorm they are brought forth? 
But if the latter, how are the egg. 
hatch'd,or the fruit brought to matu - 
rity; and in how many days time; 
and how the att of coition is per- 
form'd between male and female? 


And 


or not; and in 


Ind laſtly, I deſire to know your 


authority, and the page wherein this - 


point is ettled? - 
A. 
ueſtion! but however have at it, 
ince it may be of particular uſe to 
the queriſt, tho' tis ſcarce ſo to 
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his is a ſtrange edifying 


1 — — —U—˙ . 2 


who ſhot very exaAly with a bm, war 
under martial diſcipline, but neuer 
Jpake Quere, Whether theſe are to 
eeſteemed rational rtreatures ? 
and have had rational or immortal 
ſouls ? and whether to be baptized ? 
Q. Whether the prevailing form 


any body elſe. The ſtrufture of in any monſter ought to determine 


the organs of generation ſhew 
'em to be viviparous, as perhaps 
are all creatures in the world 
that are four footed. Ariſtotle is 
of this opinion, in hiſt Auimal. 
lib. 1. cap. 7. Art. 42. *Tis likely 
(but we are not certain) that they 


go a month with young, as gui- 
nea pigs, hares, rabbits, &c. 


They capulate ereQ,if we may be- 
lieve Geſner de Quadr. p. ** 
An honeſt gentleman, oſe 
ſtudies we have a great eſteem 
for, adds upon this ſubje&, that 
they don't copulate prone and ſupine 
as cats, and other retromingent 


determined 
tion of the body, what are theſe © 


properl: 


ture than a changling, which is al- 


its place among the ſpecies of ani- 
malt? Or if the ſpecies be 2 be 
by the external propor- 


ideas that go to make up a rational, 
and what are thoſe that go to make up 
an irrational creature? DN, 

. Why an ape may not more 
be called a rational erea- 


moſt as deformed as an ape, can 
Speak no more than an ape, and 
eems a thouſand times more dul, 
and ſtupid, and indocible? | 

A. We thought fit to propoſe 
all the letter and queſtions to- 


creatures. I wonder what ſort of gether, ſince they have a natural 


a creature a cat is, whether it de 


be fiſh or fowl : if it be a qua- 
drupede, I'm ſure tis no Engliſh 
animal, that can couple prone and 
ſupine, and be retromingent at 
the ſame time; but we'd forgot 
this is common to Lacedemonian 
cats : and thus much for hiſtriticks. 

Q. Mr. Lock in his ingenious 
treatiſe concerning human un- 
derſtanding, rels us 4 a monfer 
in France from the waſte upward a 
perfect woman, and from the waſte 
downward perfect ſwine : a gentle- 


man of my acquaintance tells me that 


he hath ſeen another monſter, from 
the ſboulders upward perfet bear, 
and from thence downward perfect 
woman; of the ſame ſort is that 
monſter in Solyman th: Magniſi- 
cent's army, taken priſoner by the 
Imperialiſis, from the ſhoulders down- 
ward a perfect ſtrong man, but with 
neck and head like an horſe, 


ndance upon one another. 
o the firſt part of the firſt 
query, Whether theſe are rational 
creatures ? weanſwer, That ſince 

the ſhape is only deſcrib'd to us to 
judge of their reaſon, we are as 
much in the dark, as if you had 
ask'd nothing at all; for the ex- 
ternal form 15 not the certain in- 
dex for us to judge by: if ſo, we 

ſhould conclude that a mandrake, 


a ſatyr, a merman, &c. were 


endued with rational immortal 


ſouls, which no one has ever ben 


ſo ridiculous to believe. — But 
ſuppoſing that we ſhould. have 
given our Anſwer in the affirma- 
tive, and concluded that the 
monſters above mentioned, were 
rational creatures, it would not 
follow, they were proper ſubjects 
of bapriſm, no more than Turks, 
Indians, Brachmans, Chineſe, &c. 
which haye all rational ſouls ; for 
n none 
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baptiſm but ſuch as are born of 
believing parents, or are capable 
of making a true confeſſion of all 
the neceſſary principles of the 
chriſtian faith. . 


The ſecond queſtion is divi- 


. ded into two parts. To the firſt, 
which asks, Whether the prevai ling 
ferm ought to determine a monſter : 
place amongſt the ſpecies of ani- 
wals} we anſwer, Tis no great 
matter whether : but our judg- 
- ment 1s, that it does not ; our 
reaſon for it is this, that ſince 
fuch a creature is produced out 
of the proper claſſes and ranks of 
all ſpecies, and ſince in this unna- 
rural production, we have a uni- 
verſal intelligible term to expreſs 
the idea we conceive of ſuch a 
creature, to wit, a monſter, we 
keep within the bounds of truth 
— ha expreſſion, and leave the 
henrer at his liberty, to ask of 
what the monſter was produced, 
which we may further inform 
him of; but if we reſtrictively ſay 
a borſe, when tis almoſt one half 
ſomething elſe, then we injure the 
reeption of the hearer, who 
7 that term conceives an idea 
a perfect r to the 
latter part of this queſtion, we 
think that an intelligent being 
that can diſcourſe pertinently, 
and number (when 'tis at the 
erfeQtion of its natural ſpecies, 
or we ſpeak not here of children 
and fools) is only, a rational 
creature, and all other beings 
are irrational : let not the reader 
miſtake us, for we make uſe of 
the term rational, to comply 
with the queriſt, or elſe we would 
have ſaid baman, for we look 
on all animals to be rational in 
a proper and genuine ſenſe, 
though not in the ſame dignity 
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none have a right to chriſtian. 


and order as that of man ; but we 
have not room to treat of this 


re. | 
We might add, that tis more 
than probable from Gen. 6. 11. 
that promiſcuous venery was a 
great (if not the chief) cauſe of 
the drowning of the old world. 
The third queſtion is fully an- 


ſwered in the two poncating ones, 


and wants only this diſtinction, 
that an ape is more rational than 
a changling 1n its ſort of reaſon, 
which, as we hinted above, is of 
another nature than that which 
properly and only belongs to hu- 
manity. | | 


Gentlemen, Among others, I beg 
the favour of your ſpeedy anſwer 
to the following queſtion; you 
may if you pleale infert the whole 


:narrative, which I ſhall here ſer 


down, the latter party concerned, 


promiſing to be ſatisfied with 
your deciſion ; I ſhall look upon 


it as a great obligation. 8 
— About ſeven years ago, it 
pleaſed God to deprive me of my 
dear parents by death, and being 
left to the guardianſhip of a near re- 
lation, till major ; he took me home 
as his own ſon, and I muſt ſay, put 
20. difference betwixt us, but what 
was rather for my advantage, and 
in all things improved what belong- 
ed to me, and was very careful of my 
education: In a ſbort time after his 
taking me home, his eldeſt daughter, 
who was then about nine years of 
age, contracted an intire familiari- 
ty with me, and always ſeemed-better 
pleaſed with my company, than 
with the reft of the houſe ; inſomuch 
that her father and mother uſed to 
call me her husband, and ſo did jbe 
her ſelf, and by degrees the whole 
family began inſenſibly to uſe that 
aenomination to both ; thus we lived 
"os Inu. 


— 


for near two years, til the time ap- 
oached when we were to travel 
abroad (1 mean my guardian's ſons 
and I for our better pccompliſhment. 
Now the young lady became very 
penſive, who was formerly of a moſt 
facetious temper, inſomuch that e- 
wery body wondred and feared her 
inclining to a conſumption ; and for 
my part I was as much concerned 
her as any body, ſhe being of ſuch a 
ſweet temper, for ſhe never refuſed 
any thing I would intreat her to do: 
even when no other arguments 
could prevail: I was ſurprized,when 
I narrowly watching her one day 
(for it was uſual for her to ſeparate 
her ſelf from the reſt and walk the 
garden) I ſaw the child both ſigh 
and weep, and having. ſurprized 
her, ſhe bluſhed, and had almoſt 
fainted : I intreated her to acquaint 
me if any had diſobliged her, but 
ſhe made anſwer none ; neither for 
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ſire; but they wondred when ſbe 


g 


w2 went, at dinner her father arhed 
me what token I would ſend my wife? 


I promiſed her any thing ſbe would de- 


red no other than,that 1 ſhould be true 
to her, and deſired a ring which I chen 
wore,as a pledge. I deny dit as much 
as Tcould ; and beſides I was afraid, 
ſeeing I knew the ſecret of her heart. 
But how they admired when 
begged a ring, her mother t 
wore, and gave it likewiſe to me, 
taking all preſent as witneſſes ; but 
they only laughed at it, not knowing, 
but it was in jeff, ſeeing we fre 
quently uſed it; ſbe would never lar 
her mother take the ring again, I 
have it ſtid. So the day of parting 
coming, ſhe was o ercome with tears, 
but told them it was for her brother 
and husband; they eaſily believed 
her, for indeed ſhe was of a moſt 
kind and paſſionate ſoul, and I 
— 5 you I could ſcarce forbear, 


a long time could I get more out of being as childiſh as ſhe ; but at laſt 


ber, till about a fortnight before 
our departure, I again met her in 
the ſame place, 'and after many 
arguments and careſſes, prevail d 
with her to tell me next day : but 
good God ! what a ſurprizal was it 
to me to bear her ſay it was IT that 
cauſed that alteration in her, being 
afraid I ſhould never return? Tasked, 
if it was not rather for her brother ? 
She ſaid, ſhe was concerned for him, 
but he was not the cauſe ? So at laſt 
be told me downright, if I would 


not promiſe to marry her at my re- 
ſelf 18 ſeconded it with his deſires, and as 


turn, and never engage my 
any other while ſhe lived, I ſbould 
hear of her death in à ſhort time > 
ſo being really afraid for her, and 
believing it only to be a childiſh fond 
neſs, which abſence would cure, 
promiſed ; which ſhe made me vom 
in as ſolemn manner as I could ima- 
gine, and afterwards ſeemed much 
to alter her humour; one day before 


young, and I not hearing from her 


we parted: which is now five years 
ago, I really believing ſhe” would 
quite forget me, ſeeing ſhe was ſo 


but only by 8 in all the 
time. I under ſtand ſince, it was upon 
a punctilio, ſeeing I'wrote not firſt, 


But, gentlemen, the worſt is, a dear 
friend's ſiſter of mine, and I, am 
ſo far engag d that I cannot go back 
without ſhe rel:zaſes me. The other 
in the country has wrote to me, and 
ſays, ſbe will never give up her 
right ; and indecd her father has 


I tender his child's life; now your 
directions, what I ſhall do in caſe 
that neither will releaſe me of m 

promiſe, for 1 fear the laſt will 
hardly perform her word in obeying 


your directions? 


A. Indeed we muſt ſpeak on 
the younger lady's behalf, whoſe 
unparallel'd love and conſtancy 
ä WI mar 


* 
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„ ee N ol 
nay give the age an example; all male circumciſion, we deſire to knew m 
that can be objeQed is, that what where you read of ſuch nn, and * 
Jou did, you ſuppos'd in jeſt, be- whar your authors are * | ci 
cauſe ſhe was young; but that A4. The Creophagian Arabians, h 
alters not the caſe at all on her ſome of the deſcendants of 1/bmael, 20 
. fide, ſince it had the ſame effects, did judicially circumciſe not only is 
as if you had been ſincere; be- their males, but females : the P 
fides reſerving that ring, and Erhiopiant, eſpecially in the do- Ji 
making ſuch ſolemn vows, are . minions of Prefer.Fohn, circum- * 
— 1 comet which we do not a ciſe their females. Improper cir- | 
fee how you can with your ho- cumciſion of females, was by burn- tl 
nour and a good conſcience, get ing, or ſeQion, for ſome defor- ir 


free of: As for your ſecond obli- mity, diſeaſe, or other reaſons. 
gations, they are certainly can- The method of theſe operati- 
celled, if the firſt oblige you ons are delivered by £tius and 
(which in our opinion hey do) Agineta: but who deſires farther 


for ſuch a thing can never be valid 
to two at once; tis like a deed 
of gift at law, the firſt only 
3 ftangs, and if there be ten thou- 
ſand more, they ſignify nothing. 
We ſhould be glad to hear of your 
proceedings in this caſe, and 
ou ſhall have our further advice 
if defired : indeed we are con- 


cern'd for the laſt lady, and wiſh ham 


it were in our power to remove 
her misfortunes, for if the firſt 
* won't conſent, we can't help 
FFF 8 
QQ. young man that is to be 
made free very Heeg deſires to 
know how far the law of God obligeth 
him to keep the oath of a Fave 
man : pray be pleaſed to be as ſpeedy 
in your anſwer as may be, and you 
wi oblige your unknown ſervant, 

C. 

A. He is to take the oath in 


the ſenſe it is given, and not in 


any equivocal reſervations of his 
own: and then he is obliged to 
be obſervant of whatever he 
{wears to; but if he thinks he can't 
do that with ſafery, he ought to 


et his judgment truly inform'd, 


and if afterwards he can't be ſatis- 
fied, ler him not ſwear at all. 
Q na tel us ſomewhere of fe- 


information of theſe cuſtoms, 


may have recourſe to Bartbo. de 


Antiquit. Puerperi, Jouius, Celius 
Rhodiginus, and | ſeveral other 
hiſtorians and authors. | 

. How is it to be made out, th 
the dæmonians were (as the 


aut hor of the book of the Maccabees 


informs us) of the flock of Abra- 

„ and ſo akin to the Jews ? * 
A. This beloved name that is 

ſo often trumpt up, tho in the 


company of *Pytiſma, Jus nigram, 


or any other blind, to be talk 

on, can ſcarce be any kin to 4bra- 
ham the father of the faithful, 
fince all Lacedemonians both an- 
cient and modern, believenothing 
of the bible: but to hiſtory, tis 
ſuppos'd this paſſage is grounded 
upon Maccab. cap. 12. 21. The 
opinion of Grotius upon this ob- 
ſcure place is, That the Lacede- 
monians deſcended from the an- 
cient Pelaſgi, which came out of 
Arabia into Greece, and which he 
thinks were the poſterity of ſome 
of the children of Abraham and 
Ketura. Mr. Molinus ſhews that 
this was impoſſible, ſince the Pe- 


laſgi went into Greece before the 


ſecond marriage of Abrabam, and 
he would rather make uſe of the 
offspring 


Annees n. GE · 4 reer e 


eerst en 


offspring of Eſau to explain this 
myſtery ; he proves that there 
was a people in Thrace which were 
call'd Edenes, or Edonii, which 
he ſuppoſes was a colony of Ida- 
means, or children of Edom ; that 
3s Eſau, for (as he proves) the 
Pelaſzi inhabited Thrace and Theſſa- 
lia, before they went into Greece 
and Pelopouneſus. Now being aſ- 


ſur'd by many authors, (ſays he) 
that the Edonians were eſtabliſn d 


inThrace,'tis eaſy to conclude york 
were joyn'd with the Pelaſgi, 
made one people : ſo thar if the 


Lactdemonians deſcended from the | 


Pelaſgi, they deſcended alſo from 
the Edoniang, Morinus alſo tells 
us that the Idumeans were eſta- 


blifh'd in Thrace, when Joſbua took 


poſſeflion of the land of Canaan 
when many Canaanites retreat 
into Europe, under the conduct of 
'Cadmus. In ſhort, our opinion 
is the ſame as Morinus's, which 
fully anſwers the queſtion, till 
any one can diſprove jit, or.ſhew 
a better, for we are certain tis 
yet the beſt that is extant. 

Q. wy the text in St. John's 
'firft epiftle relating to the Trinity, is 
wanting in mot of the old manu- 
ſcripts in all languages? © a 
A. This is another inſinuation 
for atheiſm, like that of Foſephus, 
and as atheiſtically determin'd of 
late by ſome perſons. If the laſt 
geritleman that has treated of 
this ſubject had not been the 
blindes plagiary in the world, he 
would have conſulted the con- 
texts in the bible, where he might 
have found the ſenſe imperfect 
withour this very verſe;_the 8th 
v. naturally requires it, If there be 
three that bear witneſs on earth, the 
like in heaven. But to clear the 
caſe, and to prove that the old 
manuſcripts haye this yerſe in 


our Saviour and his a | 
expreſs words: but what's the 
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them, 1:hacius under Theodofius"s 
reign produced this plate againſt 


the Acians in anne 308. wid. 


Gerh. Harmon. Evang. Jerom ſays, 
all read this verſe in his time; 


but to convince our continual de- 


cryer of ſcripture, let him read 


1 8 in Pool's Synopſis to this pur- 
e. ” ; 
Q. Why Seneca, Suetonius, Ta- 


citus. and other writers of the fr 
century, take no notice of any mi- 


' racles wrought in Judea, or axy other 
par empire, either 
by Chrift, or the holy apoftles? 
A. We ſuppoſe you have read 


part of the Roman 


over Tacitus,. and find nothing of 


poſtles in 


meaning of Annales X. chap. I. 


15. ? there he tells, that Ness 
falfty accuſed a certain people bated 

3 a little 
at name, 

(vi. chriſtian religion) was 
Chri#, Now if chriſtians, the 


for their maleficium ; (an 
Alder) the —— 0 


diſciples of Chriſt, who expoſed 


themſelves for hisſſake, could agere 


maleficium, do witchcraft, for ſo 
the heathen called the miracles 
of healing, caſting out devils, 


Or. why might it not be true, 
that our Saviour who gave this 


power, alſo had it, and exercis d 
it himſelf; but our author paſſes 
by other ĩnſtances of our Saviour's 
maracles, and does not throughly 
examin our teſtimonies out of 
Suetontus and Pliny. There is one 
thing more that we have to de- 
fire of this author, viz. To 


” 
x 


— that paſſage in Joſephus to 


falſe, which mentions the Feil 


of the temple to be tent in ſunder 


at our Saviour's death, for ugleſs 


he confutes that, all the pains that 
he has been taking to diſprove his 
other teſtimony ,fignifies nothing, 
for one confirms the other. . 

C 


Q. Why the heathen' hiſtorians 
90 fo * of miracles wrought 
by their own emperors, and why 
they called 8 FEE 

A. It's impoſſible that greatneſs 
mould be without flattery, eſpe- 
cially where it is countenanced, 


there it runs on to the extrava- 


cies mentioned in the que- 
Mon. A certain late author tells 
us upon this ſubje&, That the He- 
rodians flattered Herod, and would 
have perſuaded him that the pro- 


phecies relating to the Meſſiah be- 


longed to, bim. This gentleman 
will be very obliging to us, if hell 
produce ſuch an opinion beſides 
His own in print. Tis probable 
that the original of calling per- 
ſons gods, was from the cuſtom of 
the Jews, who called their pro- 
phets ſo, as being repreſentatives 
of God, and bearing his meſſage ; 
and thus our Saviour expounds 
The cuſtom, I you call them gods 
to whom the word of God came, &c. 
We believe it will be very bard 
to produce any nation that had 
this cuſtom, who had not ſome 
correſpondence with the Fews, 
and from them borrowed” this 
once penitent word, and by de- 
grees turn'd it into an ill {enſe, 
tho' tis not probable but ſtatues 
of famous perſons were idoliz'd 
by poſterity amongſt the hea- 
thens, as is now the daily cuſtom 
of the Romiſb church. 
Q. 7 defire you will tell me the 
reaſon why a ſiring-ſounds, when an- 
other that is an uniſon or an 
oct᷑ave to it be touched ? © 
A. A certain author who has 
been pleas'd to cenſure what we 
have done upon this ſubject (whi- 
ther we refer the reader) and 
to give his own judgment, after 
ſomething previous which every 
body knows, would make this 
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every 


demonſtration, that ſuppoſing 
2 ſtrings 4 and B ly con 
ded, Cc. A being put in ma- 


i tion, and by the percuſſion ® 


„the air putting B in motion, 
*© (but not a word how) Blikewiſe 
muſt continue ſo, becauſe when 
eit has ended one vibration, 4 
beginning with it, is really to 
give it a ſecond: A ſtrange 
diſcovery, only there's this want. 
ing, why 4 ſhould not put other 


notes in motion as well as B, or 


why it works more upon B bei 
ene extended than c b, which 
( uppol 'em to be lower notes) 
ought to be more ſenſible of the 
e of the air, than higher : 

ut equi- vibrations can't be the 
cauſe of one ſtring ſounding when 
another does, ſince tis plain, that 
if one ſtring be ſtruck vehement- 


ly, and another have no motion 
in't but what it receives by per- 


cuſſion of the air, one muſt move 
faſter than another, and conſe- 
uently they muſt be unequal.All 


that our author has brought for 


a demonſtration, reaches no fur- 
ther than this, that if two ſtrin 
be equally. extended, &. and b 
both ſtruck equally, their vibrati- 
ons will beequal,and conſequent- 
ly they muſt be uniſons, which 
dy knew before, but we 
believe the author himſelf might 
have found out ſome better rea- 
ſon, than this which he ſtole out 
of la muſique des anciens, ſup- 
pos'd by ſome to be writ by Mr. 
Perault. | 15 
Q. Whether it be lawful to wear 
black patches? if not, wherein con- 
fiſts the ſin? What, command er 
precept is broke by it? For as.t 
thoſe objections generally brought, as 
that "tis a deſign to mend what God 
has made; may not this be as well 
ſaid of any ornament we wear 
| which 


mee uw wu eee 


fY 


« 


| the ſame to that other ſo Aten uſed, 
If ws were born with ſuch a ſpot'on 
our faces, we ſhould endeavour ro 
get it off.” which IT believe on the 
cotrary, but I am ſure as to any 
other 2 ug we wear, theo the moſt 
neceſſary, as a petticoat, &c. we 
ſhould be much more concerned to get 
rid of it, if it came into the world 
with ur; and ſo for s black Hood, 
or hat on our heads : but as for any 
ſelid argument. or reaſon againſt 
atches, I ue er ſaw any, except, 
That to ſome perſons they give 
offence, and amongſt them I d never, 
wear em; but in themſelves, if they 
have any harm, I nmſft confeſs my 
ſelf ignorant of it. 8 
4A. The lady herſelf has faid 
ſo much in ſo vg room 8 
own queſtion, that tis not ealy 
to add any thing to whar ſhe xr. 
vances, and we think what ſhe 
fays can hardly be anſwer'd. We 
are not ignorant that many: Zea- 
lous caſuiſts of late years ha ve 
very bitterly inveigh'd em eſpe- 
jally thoſe among our diſſen 
—— ; but yet we find the 


moſt judicious of them ſpeak but 


very doubtfully as to their being 
in themſelves unlawful. Thus one 
of thegreateſt men they ever had, 
in his anſwer to that, queſtion, 
Whether it be lawful for any perſon 
to hide their deformity by cloathing, 
or by ſpots or painting to make 
themſelves ſeem to others as beau- 
tiful as they can: He replies, it 1s 
lawful for ſome perſons, by ſome 
means, for ſome good ends and 
reafons, when a greater evil is not 
like to follow it, to' hide their 
deformities, and fo adorn them- 
ſelves ſo as to ſeem more comely 
than they are. The ſome means he 
mentions, muſt be thoſe he had 
before recited, ſpors, &c. or elſe 


IAN OR. 
which we think beſt becomes us, and he ſays nothing to the purpoſe ; 
are lawful 


I 


CLE. | \ I45 


and if they la to ſome 
perſons, and for good ends, th 
muſt certainly be in themſelyes 


indifferent, otherwiſe circum- 


ſtances could never change their 
nature. However, he clearly fu= 
perſedes the common popular ob. 
jet ion againſt them (nay, again 
painting too, which ſeems much 
more obnoxious) viz. That tis a 
ſin to attempt mending God's work, 
ſince he clearly grants tis lauft 
in ſome caſes both to hide defor- 
mites, and to uſe means to appear 
more beautiful than perſons really 
are. And indeed the caſe is plain ſo 
far; for otherwiſe 'twere ſin for 
one that's crooke t6 wear a ge 
that hides it, or that has but o 
to wear a glaſs" one, or indeed 
for a bali-pate to wear a perriwiy. 
For the other objection, That: if 
we were born with ſuch patches, we 
ould deſire to get rid of them, the 
dy does with equal truth and 
juſtice deny both the fact and 
conſequence ; for the fact, what's 
more becoming than a handſome 
mole ? For the ronſeguence, *tis 
— 71 . 2 rata, | 
e gives. If it be urged as a 
judgment, that ſome have been 
born with patch'd faces, whole 
ts wore em, we muſt deſire 
thoſe who think ĩt ſo, to get a lit- 
tle more charity and prudence too, 
to mix wirh their zeal. For, firſt, 
the thing is plainly natural, and 
only the common ect of a ſtrong. 
and lively fancy : And then 2dly, 


if there's any ſtrength in their” 
argument, it muſt be thus form d, 


Whenever any child is mark d, 
tis a judgment of God upon 
the parent, atleaſt « ſign that 
© he's diſpleas'd with 'em.*—If£ 
they do not firſt Jay down that 
* they come ſhort of 


proving 
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proving any thing as to this par- the beginning of chriſttanity 1 
ticular inſtance; if they do, they mar can it be ever ſu pos 'd, that 
muſt find ſome ſin in longing for the ſight of a ſpotted face ſhou'd 
Strawberries, Claret,and Cem beelt, deftroy any of thoſe fo e for whom Chr'f 
or at leaſt make thoſe marks died, by zempring them to de evil; 
whichareſo fre uent onchildren, which i is the true notion of F ſean. : 
the tokens of divine Vengeance. dal, tho'fareno h differing from 
For the lady's condeſcention, not what i is commonly aſſign 85 And n 
to wear them where they'll give this is at preſent, — matute de · 
ſcandal, we think it very com- liberation, gur judgment in the 
25 mendable, tho" more than ſhe's in caſe propos d; which we are yet 
conſcience oblig d to, for the ready to chavge, if any gan bring 


caſe of ſcandal is far different here better Wen. fo rache contrary 2 

h e pots FIN AE opinion. n ; 

iis 4 C51 * 1 - NATE 8 EI 14 

N63 110... 9 IO 1 

33 Worthy 1 ſpare ſome time, N ver 0 

give au anſwer to this rhyme. „ cs % 

6 q "055 Iloved one whoſe feature end M went 1 6 
; © Had all that's rare in art or nature: ne r t i unt A 
; | A oon did to her gain acceſs, & QC, 47 1511 = Kur Vf * 
= ©-She-lov'd.in a month's time, or leſs. t 18 % int und 534 5 1 
Her parents. then were gainſt me ſe t 1 

| Which made me in my toul co fret; 507 10 5 oi bed r 1s 
[6 | * But her love ſtill t wards me did burn, men 1 oni 10 512 2 
- 6. Though I wiſhr my ſelf within;an ER cr 5:20 20% ils tut 1 
: g Her parents with er now both conſe n | 
© And tho' ſome months may yet be ſpent, r t Slot uk 4 

Nothing but death can it prevent. r 1 dc arti 1 a 

Now Jearn'd Athenians! ſince you can 2 ene vtti Rin 0 

c go well deſcribe the happy man, inc 11 47 701 8 viigthttro 5 72. ö £ 

, ay, whether is the greater bliffſ ESLGons 0 

In your opinion, mine l cad 1945 d l N81 10 8 

* 8 ] arg 9 Oz N it oy Ti 4 

A. To the ſame tune. 1 8 e a eo N 1 


Thrice — ds queriſt, 1 we A — a 


You. honour us much in your rare wachs. d Ti 8 Ws 16 0 0 
Hon by the world it ſhall be ſe d zi iger 8 ann t 
bat you Likewiſe we have honoured. y aeg Sen ei i 
Whatever art for your love cou d go, 4% boon 31020} 10 n 2 
Nature has done as much for yo a 21 1% — 25 ane ene 1 
How could yon elſe ha ve barter d down r 4 
In one month's time che frubborn town/?, 7 * 7 2 reimt t 
When parents gainſt you firſt appear , -; A 
evoked Sit . e 50 hem Wi e 3H 1016 ods te! : 
eier TOFU: IFN: 998 gut * 
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+ But ſince her love ſhe didn't deny, a LEES | 

O noble Roman why. wou'dſt thou dye? 
Howe er it ſeems, the danger's paſt, . | | 

And parents all conſent at laſt, _ 
Tis clear again now, tho of late overcaſt, 
And to have and to hold, approaches faſt. 

On this you ask, if any can EE 
Iban you, be judg d a happier man? 
Sad truths to light why ſhou d we bring WEN. 
Dream on, and think your ſelf a king 


Q Whether it be not à great in- ther in the church, that our re. 
eon veni ence in our chriſtian churcher, formers had for removing images 
ti admit women to ſit unveil d quite out on't, leſt they ſhould 
promiſcyouſly with the men? and dale and divert the minds of be- 
whether it wou'd not be better for holders with their ſplendor and « 
bot h, I different places were appoint- beauty, and inſtead of devour | 
ed fer them? * - chriſtian worſhippers, transform 
A. Were our Mercery to paſs em into miſtaken blind idolaters. 
for a canon, or ſtatate book, we Q. Yue promis d marriage againſt 
ſhould be forc'd. to anger all the the conſent of my friends, which 
_ beauty-hunters of St. Bride's, and they ſuſpecting, have forbid my 
perhaps ſome of the beauties too, lover to make- ary further addreſſes, 
- who only ſpectatam veniunt, by and commandedeme not to entertain 
anſwering this queſtion in the him any longer, and reſolve to mar- 
affirmative. Ws are not of their ry me to another, for whom I have a 
ridiculous opigion, who think (or great averſion : your direction is 
at leaſt pretend they do ſo] that deſired how 1 am to behave my ſelf 
women have no ſouls, who very | iz this difficult affair? | 
well know the conſequence of this A. The reſolving two queſtions 
doctrine, ſince, as an excellent will clear all the difficulty in this 


. 
5 ” 
_ 


. 


author, no leſs tartly than truly, 
expreſſes it,“ If they can once per- 
ſwade women they bay 
ſouls, they think they ſhall eaſi- 
ly command their bodies. 
So far are we from that ex- 
tream, that we profeſs tis a quite 
contrary cauſe —— us with 
there might be different appart- 
ments for them and us in holy 
aſſemblies. Any man that knows 


himſelf well, will not be willing 


in that place to truſt his eyes, for 
tho he ſhould never ſo often make 
a covenant with em (for the ſame 
reaſon Fob did) they'd be apt to 
break it. For the ſame reaſon then, 
ve with em remoy d a little fur- 


matter, whether a promiſe of 


marriage is obliging, when made 


aꝑainſt the conſent of friends? and 


have no again 0 
whether friends have any power 
to force conſent to marriage ? for 
the firſt, if the perſon be of years 
of diſcretion, we think the pro- 


miſe is reaby binding, tho not 
lawfully made, binding not only 
negatively, ſo as never to marry 
any other, but poſitively too, to 


"marry. that peflon as ſoon as all 
'obſtruftions are remov d; but 
we take the want of parents con- 


ſent to be a very juſt obſtruction 
as long as they live, tho“ not any 
longer; for we cant think th 
haye power to diſanull any ſuc 

\ bo-$ © ©. 7 OT 
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contract᷑ or promiſe when once adtu- 
ally and ſolemnly made; the in- 
ſtanee generally given of the pa- 
rents power under the law to va- 
cate and null the vow of his 
daughter, not reaching the pre- 
* ſent caſe: that was a political inſti- 
tution proper to the Jews; and 
- werethe ſame a law of our coun- 
try, as *twas of theirs, and is of 
che French at preſent, the caſe 
were clear: deſides, there ſeems a 
conſiderable difference between a 
vow and a contract, one is with 
God, the other with man; God 
may give up, or diſpute his own 
right in this caſe, but it follows 
not that it does man's : It's urg d 
they are not ſui juris, being their 
parents goods, and therefore not 
at their own diſpoſe : It may be 
_ anſwer'd, that they are partly ſui 
juris, partly not; they are born 
free, not ſlaves; men, not beaſts; 
therefore have ſomething of 
choice, and are not to be alie- 
nated, &c. like other goods (but 
we are inſenſibly fallen into the 
purlieus of the ſecond queſtion) 
ſo far then as children are un- 
der government, and not at their 
own diſpoſal, they undoubtedly 
ſin in making any ſuch promiſes, 
and can't perform em till their 
parents conſent, or death gives 
em liberty. But ſo far & they are 
free and rational creatures, they 
have power of diſpoſing even of 
their ſouls, and therefore their 
bodies, at leaſt negatively, to 
the excluſion of any other, for ſo 
much power no parent himſelf, 


unleſs a tyrant, can deny them, 


which alſo clears the 29. queſtion. 
Children. are neither cattle nor 
faves, we think they have there- 
fore at leaſt a negative voice, 
even where there was no prior 
obligation, much more Where 


were none, 


there is; though ſuppoſing there 

ne, t oO ought to en- 
deavour as much as poſſible to 
ſubmit to their parents choice ; 


unleſs where tis a plain caſe that 
t'wou'd male em miſerable, The 


ſum is, the S promiſe here 
was unlawful, nor is't to be actual. 
ly perform d without the parents 
conſent or death, yet the parent 
has not power to vacate this pro- 
miſe, much leſs to force cheit 
child to marry any other. 


Q. 'Twas my mifortune to fall 


in love with a vertuous young laay ; 
T have ſo far indulg'd 
that "tis now impoſſible to ſhake 


it off. She is youug, and I have 


ſome obligation upon me ' not to 
marry theſe % years, and the lady 
is as great' a ſtranger to my love 
as to my perſon. I being ignorant of 
thoſe affairs, deſire to know' which 
way I ſhall make known my affeFions 
to the Wear angel: Dear Gent. 1 
earnefily deſire» your advice, and 
amy &. 220 : 
4. He's ſmitten ſure enough, 
——Firtuous young lady, impoſſible 
to ſhake it off, dear angel, nay, 
dear gent. and all. Well. Sem 
inſanivimus, as Mr. Cowley ſays, 
we all have been, or muſt be in 
love, unleſs downright fools, 
which he thinks are nor capable 
of that paſſion, and we know can 
never be mad. But we would not 
be thought to ſport with ths 
miſerable, we ſhall therefore give 
the gent. better advice than the 
direct anſwer to his gueſtion, and 
that is, conſidering his circum- 
ſtances, either to {ſhake off, or at 
leaſt adjourn his amour ſome 2 or 
3 years longer; for it ſeems they 
are both young, and he has time 
enough to be unfortunate, as 3 


P 


million to one he is, as ſoon as he 


loves in earneſt, But this he tells 


us 


my paſſions 


9 m4 R860” dls A. 
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us is impoſſible — In anſwer, 
lovers often uſe the word im- 
poſſible, where one leſs. harſh 
would do the buſineſs ; tis only 
impoſſible in the ſame ſignificati- 
on that the Greek ſometimes uſed, 
that is, for extreamly difficult, but 
tis not abſolutely ſo, unleſs he'll 
make it. Let him nor ſee her, not 
write to her, not hear muſick, 
fing ſongs, make verſes; nay, try 
if he can forget her for one 
* quarter of a year, and he'll then 
tell us another tale, and thank 
us for this advice. 
Q There's a certain gentleman, 
whom I can never ſee without moſt 
violent motions, my heart pants, 
, and my colour comes and goes, tho 
1 know no reaſon for it. I can't be- 
lieve tis love t hat puts me in ſuch 
diſorder at the fight of this terrible 
ſpark, becauſe I never was in love, 
nor think myſelf ſo much as capable 
of that paſſion: Pray your judg- 
ment in this matter ? 7h 
A. Now what a paradiſe wou'd 
theſe 2 queriſts be in, this and the 
foregoing, ſhould rhey happen to 
intend one another. Well, this 
loye is certainly the arranteſt lit- 
tle. ſophiſter in the world; it 
makes people grant the premiles, 
and yet ſhift the conclution. Tis 
neither better nor worſe, lady, 
but by all theſe tokens you are as 


ſurely infected with the plagueof - Q. 
ſry of Simon — having 8 


love, as ever was your humble 
ſervant unknown, Cc. 
Q. How old is the cuſtom of ſay- 
ing grace before meat 
A. As old as we can find men 
of reaſon and gratitude, for it's 
impoſſible for a good man to be 
ungrateful. A certain author, 
. Whoſe talent lies at bumpers and 
bawdry, would bave this cuſtom 
as old as Dido, and cites four ver- 


les which the poet has made her 
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ſpeak in the nature of an health» 
which is the ſame thing with a 
Lacedemonian grace. | 

Q. If there were no light, would 
there be any darkneſs, and ſo of other + 
contrariere” oY 74 

4. Yes, certainly, there was 
nothing elſe but darkneſs till the 
creation. Indeed we muſt grant 
that darkneſs could not have been 
known without irs oppoſite light, 
but it would be very ill lo ick to 
ſay ſuch a thing has not a+ being, 
becauſe it falls not under the per- 
ception of our ſenſes. 

Q. Gentlemen, I am reſolved to 
go round the earth on foot, I defire 
to know whether my head or feet 
will travel moſt, and how much the 
ane more than the other? 

A. Pray, fir, which way do you 
—_ to travel, that you'll meet 
with no water, mountains of ice, 
Gc.? However, ſailor £0,you are 
deſired to tell us how large a 
cirele you deſign to take ; as alſo 
as near as you can, your height ; 
bur beſides all this, (which is yet 
a greater task) pray ſend to us 
the way of ſquaring a circle; if 
you cannot do that, we aſſure you 
we can't anſwer the queſtion ex- 
actly, and for mathematicians to 
advance any thing that won't 
bear a demonſtration, is worſe 
than doing nothing at all. 
. What is your opinion of the 


ſtatue ereFed to him by the Roman 


people, as Juſtin Martyr relates, 


and the ſtrange canfli of miracles 
between him and St. Peter? 

A. *Tis not a half-penny mat- 
ter whether it be truth or not, 
farther than this, that a ſuppo- 
ſition of any thing that invalidates 
the teſtimony of the primitive 
farhers in ſome matters of fact, 
wou'd bring in contempt all that 
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they have deliver d concerning 


eee Fe 
But however, ſince our opinion 


is deſired, we believe that it's 
very eaſy to defend the teſtimo- 
ny of St. Juſtin againſt all that 
has been ſaid on this point. What 
has yer. been objefted by our La- 


cedæmoni an atheiſts, is this, That 


uſtin Marty r had but little ail in 
tin, (in which tongue the inſcrip- 
tion was writ) and that he might 


' eaſily miſtake, and this inſcription. 


SE NN 
8 ANC O 
DEO FIDEO 
Sacrum | : 
Sex. Pompeius Sp. F. 
And inflea of it read 
SI MONT 


* 


Which firſt inſcription Ciacconi us 


ſaw in the year 1574. upon a mar- p 
ble pedeſtal of 'a certain flatue in 

the Inſula Tiberina, berween the 
two bridges.:. We anſwer, firſt as 


to Juſtin's latin, we can't tell ex- 
attly his knowledge in it; but it 
he had any at all, (which our an- 
tagoniſts deny not) he muſt know 


Noman letters, and can any man 


of common ſenſę believe that he 
was ſuch a blockhead as not to ſee 


there was a vaſt difference be- 
mmuwixt che number of thele let- 
ters: beides, can any one believe 


before him, 


. 


that he would write and publiſh 
what he muſt of, neceſſity have 
been ridicul'd for by his contem- 
poraries, and yet we find not one 
of em that contradicts him ? If 
he had been miſtaken, it would 


have been taken notice of, and not. 


have been tranſcrib'd and atteſted 
by many of his followers. ſreneus 
was not his junior by 30 years, 
and he tells us, 1. 20. that Simon 
dicebat ſe efſs ſublimiſimam virta- 


honour d with a ſtatue by the em- 


* 1 


. 


tem, i. e. deum, as alſo, that he was 


peror Claudius; which is a quite 


diſtinct account from that of Ju- 
tin Martyr, and therefore not 


borrow d from him, as is objeCted : 
beſides, Tertullian, Euſebius, Ni- 
cephorus, &c, make mention 0b it, 
but as for the firſt inſcription, the 
ill luck of it is, that twas never 
mention d till the year 1574. 
above a thouſand years after theſe 
teſtimonĩes; but ſuppoſe the firſt 
had been in Fuſtin's time, nay, and 


7 


that that of Simon's was placed 


there out of choice, to rival the 
. Other Sabin diuinities, according 
to Tertullian, who ſays of him, 


Hic auſus eſt ſummam ſe dicere 
virtut ein. i. e. Deum, Numen, apud 
Samar: TW, See Tremellius, or 
Junius upon the place: but ſup- 
ole we had no better authority 
than the expoſing the weaknels of 
their argument zgainſt the uni- 
verſal conſent of father: 


Ihe inſcription af Semoni, &c. 

is like that of Simoni, ergo, the 

Den, oe: 3-5 
Or thus, Semoni, &c. is, ergo, 
8 o . LS. a n 

Simoni can't be. 428 


When we find ſuch trifling ar- 

guments to diſprove any thing, 

we may ſafely venture the _— 
"70 


is yet an argument 


of the cauſe, without defending 
it. As for the latter part of the 
queſtion; it has been receiv'd and 
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againſt the truth of things that 


they 


rr 


have been as credibly receiv d, as 
have been poſitively deli- 


never contraditted by the primi- gzer d by men of known ſincerity 


tive fathers; and ſuch as believe 
is not, are deſired to ſhew their 
reaſons why they diſſent, and not 
put the world off with conjectures 


5. Promotheus urg d his fate, when for his clod 


d piety, ſuch as Juſin was, ha- 
ving approv'd himſelf ſo by his 
martyrdom. We n 


115 


f 6 
R He Addie dear flame from the charior of th' God, 


« Andwarm'd the breaſt with a cœleſtial fire, 


© Such of himſelf a mortal cou'd n't inſpire. - 10 4 K 


Thus 


paſs'd the metamorphos d clay for man, 


And he claims all for th' work of his own hand. 
| © The wretch was bound on top of th' fan hill 
Nor cou d he buy his death, nor vulture kill; 
And don't they urge their fate who ſteal, and yet 
© Venting em for their own, will verſes write? 
© Theircrime's the ſame, from Sol they ſteal the flame, 
And then ſubſcribe the authors in their name. 

* Spare not your verdi@ ! quickly doom the owls, 
Not Pallas birds, but blinded ſenſeleſs fool? 
Whatever borrow'd lines our works haverſhown, 
This we dare ſwear, that thine are all thy own. . 


Q What was the occaſion of thoſe 
infinite variety of lefions we find 
in' the ancient manuſcripts of the 
ſcripture ?- | — 2 
A. All the world may ſee that 


this queſtion was propos'd out of 


no good deſign, eſpecially ſince 
the author of it has publickly 
rais'd ſome objections, thereby 
to bring the whole bible into con- 
tempt ; but we anſwer, tho there 
are ſome diſagreements which 
bap'ned thro? the fault of the co- 
_ pyiſts, Fereit' follows not, that 
there are not ſome true copies of 
the original, both as to the Old 
and New Teſtament, which alſo 
have been preſerv d bythe church, 


and we our ſelves dare under- u 
on the place tells us; that che N 
40. and not 3. was firſt in the 


take to. reconcile any text what- 
ever, which would be impoſſible, 
if there were not a true ſtandard 


to judge by. We hope we have 


ſhall here anſwer : 


ſufficiently cleared the authority 


of the Hebrew text in the Young 
fludent i library, and as for the 
New Teſtament; that is much ea- 


ſier defended. Our author has on- 
ly raiſed 4 objections, which we 
1. Jonas 2. 
5. y 40 days, and Nine veh ſball 
be deftroyed; the Septuagint an- 


ciently read it 3 days. 2. The 


diſagreement* between Nehemiah 


and Ezra, about the number of 
the Jews that came from Babylox. 
3. The. improbability of 32 ſol- 
diers fighting upon an elephant, 


1 Mace. 6. 37. And 4. Of the 


number of the Phili#ines cha- 


riots and horſemen, 1 Sam. 1 
5. Jo the firſt, Tbeodoret 


* 
0 


Septuaginr agreeable to the Hebrew; 
and it ſo, it's plain there were 
L 4 ſome 


— 
5 
1 * 
* 


ſome true copies to correct the 
Falſe ones by, as we ſaid above; 


or if it was corrected by the ori- 


ginal, it ſnews we have yet ri 
a the account. 2. Both 0 


and Nehemiah agree in the total 


ſum 42360, but in numbring up 
particular families, Eſdras men- 
tions 494, which Nehemiah ſpeaks 


not of, and Nehemiah ſpeaks of 


1765, which Eſdras does not rec- 
kon up: Now if you add the ſur- 
plus of Eſdrats number to Nebe- 


miah's,. and the ſurplus of Nehe- 


miah's number to Eſaras's, the 
ſum will be equal. So that there's 
no contradiction, but a confir- 
mation of the truth told divers 


ways: As to the zd. we have 
nothing to do with it, we are 


only to defend canonical books, 
4. Obj. Of zœooo chariots to 600 
horſemen, when Grotius believes 
it ſhould be but 3000, we myſt 
beg Grotius s pardon, img we 
have a great reſpeC for his judg- 
ment) for he was no warrior; 
if it bad been but 3000, it had 
been a ſmall cavalry for ſo nu- 


merous a people as the Philiſtines 


to provide, and in human pro- 
bability but a very weak ſttengrth 


to cope with their powerful ad- 
2 Canaan after the days of his father, 


verſaries. eps Þ 
Q. You are deſired, to tell, what 


unq ueſtioned popiſb authors do 


| Re 4 \ "F 
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or cuſtom of nations: But if a 


7% 


king diſpleaſe the pope, or favour 
the doctrine of Chrift, or irs pro- 
feſſors, that's enough to excom- 
municate him, and then his ſub- 


jeas are abſolved from allegiance 


if the pope pleaſes, tho' this is 
but Brut um fulmen. Cofterus, M- 


lina, Saunders, Cuſwed, and many 
more jeſuits, juſtify this ſort of 
depoſing ; but the extent of their 
doQrine | is beſt learned from 


1589. Sep- 2. made was re-printed 
an ., Oration in at London in 
his conſiſtory, in late popiſn- 
commendarion of Pott. 


the monk that had done that me- 
morable act to ſtab king Henry 


the 3d at the head of his army, 
whofe hand God guided, and * 
king periſhed in his ſin (his 
ſin was, he favoured the prote- 
ſtants) by this religious man, ſo 
he calls this murtherer; and 
pope Plus by his bull, commandfd 
Q. Elizabeth's ſubjetts to rebel 
againſt her, becauſe ſhe promoted 
the primitive worſhip of Chriſt 
and the apoſtles, and not the 


novel upſtart worſhip of the pa- 


piſts. lets | 
Q. How Abraham going for 


could be but 75. years old, Gen. 12. 


4, 5. when. bis father liv'd 205 


juſtiſy the killing nd aepoſing of years, Gen. 11. and he was born in 


kings 10 be lawful, by the pope's 


authority, it being generally beld by 
oteſtants to be 8 popiſh tener, but 
deuy d ſo poſttively by. fome papi ſts, 


that one of them has promiſed to re- 


nounce that religion, the day it can 


be made appear: Tour ſpeedy anſwer 


to this may be of great uſe to the pub- 
ien? 


* 


F A. This depoſing dofrine is 
not grounded upon the ſcripture, 


his father's Joth year, v.26? © 
A. We have already ſaid ſomey 


thing on this head, þut we can't 


promiſe it was ſo ſatisfactory as 


this account of it, for which we 
are oblig d to an unknown hand, 


7 =® 


whoſe kindneſs we are ready to 
acknowledge. ; 
lick, as well as to my particular 


1. Moſt plain it is, that 1 
Haran, out of which he came, 
is the very ſame name and 
place with yoepay Charran, com- 

3 fare 


0 


— 
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are the Hebrew text with the future to treat of witches, &c. tale 
. AI theſe few obſervations along with 
2. It is then as plain, that at you; ỹ ũ ns, 
"75 years old Abrabam went out of That an appearance of per- 
Haran, or Charan, or Charran, in- ſons both of good and evil life 
to Canaan, Gen. 12. 4, 7 called in this world, hath been by Al.. 
by Stephen, the land in which you * mighty permiſſion for ſome e. 
now dwell. So that the queſtion * traordinary end of detecting 
recurs, That ſeeing his father © murder, recovery of . eſtate, 
was dead when he came into Ca- e. and ſtill may be. 
naan, how he could be no more That the ſtrange notices of 
than 75 yearsold? the deaths and births of per- 
1. That in the Samaritan copy ſons and families have been, and 
(which biſhop Uſher with ſo much are very conſoqant to the ef 
coſt at laſt procur d) Terah's age ſences of our Creator. But, 
is ſer down to be 145, and that That the feats of witches and 
granted, the doubt vaniſheth. * devils in hurt to mankind, and 
At Terah's 70. years he is born. che more innocent perſons, im- 
Add to that 75. of his own age. mediate poſſeſſions of the devil, 
— Aland all outward and bodily vio- 
It Rakes 145. the age of * lence of the devil; by bimſelf, 
Terah, after which immediately he * or his witches, or that there are 
goes out of Charran into Canaan. * any ſuch people who can inviſi- 
Or elſe, * bly, or at diſtance endammage ' 
2. You muſt anſwer from the any perſon, is utterly deny d, 
text that | ſpeaks of Abraham's and eaſy to be proy'd againſt 
birth, Gen. 11. 26. Terah iv'd 70 © theeſſence of God. Almighty, as 
years, and 1 7 Abram, Nahor, * has very judiciouſly, by various 
and Haran; by ſuppoſing that * perſons been made appear in 
Abram, tho mention'd firſt, Ra- print, and ſcarce any famous 
tione dignitatis, was not Terah's * — of witchcraft, & c. but has 
eldeſt 1on, but that at 70 years been detected to have been ar- 
old he 1 0 Haran, or Nabor, tifice or natural. 
and Abraham in his 130th year Gent. Pray obſerve the diffe- 
(you have ſuch an inſtance inthe * rences in ſupernatural and na- 
" of Noah, tho' Faphet was the tural appearances, and that any ' 
firſt born, yet Shen is always put thing aſcertained for truth, 
firſt, becauſe in him runs the ine * diſagreeing with divine truth, 
of Chriſt.) | may not be taken notice of, ſuch 
Abraham born 130th year of Te- * I take the power of witches, der 
28 (rab, * vils, and poſſeſſions, &c. to be, 
was 75 years old * which if you are not of the ſame 
(yrhen he vent mind, it is expected you make a 
... Ege ut of Haran, learned and clear proof to the 
which makes 207 Years of Te- * contrary of what aſſert, and 
rah s life, immediately after the © maintain'd by divers very learn- 
expiration of aich, ke goes out ed and good authors. 
of Haran int. g Canaan. © MA. Sir, we return you our hear - 
Q. Ger. If you defign for the ty thanks for the advice — in. 
f WINES | ſtruction 


wa  Z 
ſtruction we have receiv'd from 
you, as well as ſeveral other per- 
ſons, and deſire your pardon that 
we can't ſubſcribe to your third 
poſit ion; and cou'd wiſh that in 
the ſecond you had expreſs d your 
ſelf ſo, that we might have had a 
clear idea of what mean by 
conſonant to the eſſences of our Cre- 
ator; if you mean, 'becoming vhe 
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SN LS . | 
witches” themſelves, - who have 


dy'd for it, and at their executi. 


on confeſs'd themſelves guilty of 
the charge, have aQted © unac. 
countably, which 'is impoſlible, 
therefore there's ſomething be- 


yond nature or artifice. 
Obj. A great many notorious 


Pories under that name, have been 


diſcover'd to be meer trick and jug- 


nature and wiſdom of God, we ple? 5 


agree with you in that, as well as 
che firſt: we wiſh we could an- 
ſwer the latter end of your let- 
ter to your ſatisfaction, which 
we ſhall endeavour, after we have 
reduc d your third poſition into 
two heads: VOOR eee 
1. Witchcrafts (ſo ſupposꝰ d) are 
eicher artificial or natural. 
2. That perſons are not hurt 


by devils or witches, are 


not poſleſs't by devils, nor 
ſuffer any*bodily violence. 


Againſt rhe firſt we offer theſe 
arguments: r 
1. All nations can't agree and 
conſpire to; find our a word ex- 
| live of a non-entity, as witch- 
craft is, it there be no ſuch thing; 
bur we find no nation or lan- 
guage whatever without ſome 


word expreſſive of the idea we 


have of witchcraft, therefore 
there's more than nature and 
art i fice in it. | 
2. It would have been difagree- 
able ro the wiſdom and juſtice 
of God Almighty to have made à 
particular law to deſtroy witches 
at either there was none ſuch, or 
it ſuch, could not have eaſily been 
diſcover'd by human knowledge 


from anartifice, or the effects of 


nature. ä 


3 If there be no ſuch ching as 


witeheraft, all legiſlators, juries, 
- witneſſes, nay, and thouſands of 


A. We grant it; bur it's ill 
logick to jay, Some are tricks, 
ergo, all are tricks. We believe 
the greateſt part may be juſtlys 
reckon'd amongſt idle ſtories, but 
the many credible inſtances we 


have, that have all the atteſtati- 


on that any thing that comes un- 


der the cognizance of our, ſenſes 


can be capable of, aſſure us that 
there are ſome true inſtances. 
Againſt the third we offer theſe 
arguments. | 

1. The ſcripture gives: in- 
ſtances of perſons that have been 
hurt by devils, as 70; bave 
been potlſeſs'd, as Mary Magdalen; 
have 1uffer'd violencę, as he that 


was thrown ſometimes into the fire, 


and ſometimes into the water; now 
if theſe things have been, it 
onght to beprov'd how and when 
the devil loft his power, or elſe 
this conſequence is very fair, 
theſe inſtances may yet be. 

2. That a ſpirit can act upon 
bodies (cRo' we don't know, ſince 
matter isnot apply'd to matter in 


order to motion) it's plain, from 


every man's Own experience, who 
finds that his ſoul wills, acts and 
moves his body, the manner of 


the motions comes not withig 


the diſpute, the queſtion is, whe- 
ther they move at all. 

Obj. There's we reaſon why in- 
nocent perſons ſhowla be ſubjec to the 
power of the devi? 

A. Jol 
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"4. Job was, and thouſands 
f have been, and yet are, for ſuch 
ends as God in his wiſdom and 
juſtice thinks fitting; the ſame 
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the circumſtances of the action 
extenuates the fault, and tis "uy 
well there's ſo much ſincerity an 
| honeſty as to make reſtitution: 
, objection was made to our Savi- we don't think you oblig'd ever 
our, Why aman ſhould be born blind to mentionitto him,for the world 
| before he has ſin d, if you pleaſe js reflective; only thus much, 
| conſult our Saviour's anſwer. As · God "Almighty's pardon for ſo 
for that paſlage in the laſt poſiti- inconſiderate an action, and do ſo 
on, which ſpeaks of peoples being no more, and you may be aſſured 


inviſibly in a place, we don't at a 
believe it; and/we have credible 
inſtances enough by us to per- 
ſwade us that witches are deluded, 
and think they go journeys, eat, 
drink, revenge themſelves, turn in- 


as your credit. "If 


your innocence will be as ſecure 
EY 


QQ being at this time under 


ſonie affliftion, I heartily | deſire 


your conſideration therein, and to 
give me your ſpeedy thoughts on the 


to flrange ſhapes, &c. when tis no- matter, viz: I now living with s 
thing elle but the devil, and father and mother, which have not 
that they at the ſame time lye” proved ſo kind to me as I expected, 
in their chamber, or ſomewhere did ſore time ſince make a wow to. 
elſe exanimared, inſenſible of go from them, and to take hold of the 
burnings, cuttings, &c. has been fir/t opportunity that I might get a 
often try d upon them. - decent and honeſt livelihood by, 

Q. Not long ſince I had a very which now offering, am unwilling te 
great occaſion for a certain ſum of break my vow,tho' ſomething deſirous 


money, and having no acquaintance 
in town where 1 could borrow it 
for ſuch a time as I wanted it, 1 
cheated my maſter of the ſame ; at 
the expiration of the time, I made up 
8 greater ſum (and gave it to him 
for goods, which were never ſold 
in our books, which will be "ſome 
Honies clear profit to him when we 
come to caſt up our accompts : query, 
in your opinion, whether or no this 7s 
a ſm before God Almighty, and 
whether I can be pardoned for the 
Jame without repentance ? 

A. We look upon the action 
not at all juſtifyable, ro diſpoſe of 
another man's money, &c. with- 
out his knowledge, tho' with a 
fincere deſign of reſtitution, ſince 
twas a traniꝑreſſion of thegolden 
rule, Do as thou would'ſt be done 
by; pollibly the money might 
have been wanted before the time 
it cou'd have been repaid; as it is, 


* 


to ſtay with them, notwithſtanding 
they continue in the ſame unkinaneſs. 
Now 1 would deſire you to favour 
me with your inftruction for my bet- 
ter guidance therein? © Berner: 
A. Your'vow does not oblige 


) you, for your body is the goods 


of your father, and you cannor 
lawfully diſpoſe of your ſelf with- 
out his knowledge and conſent, ſo 
that you ought to beg God Al- 
mighty's pardon for your. raſh. 
nels; only thus far, if your fa- 
ther compells you ro ill actions, 
and you lee no probability of diſ- 
ſwading him from it, we believe 
you may lawfully diſpoſe of your 
ſelf, but you'd beſt be well ad- 
vis d, and take not your own 
counſel as to the matter of fact, 
whether it is juſt or not, and 
whether tis a ſufficient occaſion 
for ſuch an unhappy choice. 


Q Wicther 


= 


* 


men, or things be the better? 

A Of men undoubtedly, and 
of all men, one's ſelf; woſce teip- 
Jum, know thy ſelf, was a rule 
of very great weight; and if it 


was put ta our ſociety to find out 


another as great, it ſhould be, 
age ipſe, act thy ſelf, do thy ſelf, 
what thou adviſeſt others ; for 
after all, knowledge without 
practice ſignifies very little. 
Q. Whether 8 chriftian magi- 
Frate can tolerate the Jews, ſince 
their expefiation of a triumphant 
Meſſias 15 a direct blaſphemy againſt 


| Jeſus Chriſt whom they rejett and 


their anceſtors had the preſumptuous 


Q. Whether the knowledge of 


4 * 
* = 
— * - * * 
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vation, which they carefull oh 
ſerve at this day; (we ſpeak 4 we 
do of other religions, that this 


is their practice; we excuſe not 


any reprobate ill perſons of em, 


any more than we can the vicious 


of our on church) and if they 
. crucified the head of our reli- 
gion (for he came not in that 
pomp and glory that they ex- 
peQed) yet we are the better for 


it, for had he not been crucifi 
our religion had never . 


being. . 
It has been often objected a- 
gainſt them, that the celebrate 
their feaſt of unleavened bread, 
fermenting it with the blood 0 


boldneſs to brag, that by crucified · 2 which is ſo expre 


. #he God of the 1 

A. A late author in treating 
upon this queſtion, ſeems to 
cenſure a juſt toleration of the 
magiſtrate in the beginning of his 
anſwer; tho' he recants before 
he has done; he alſo endeayours 
to anſwer to thoſe objections that 
are made * the Jews expul- 
ſion out of all chriſtian goyern- 
ments: And tho' we are no Jews, 


yet as we are men, we will ven- 


ture for once not only to juſtify 
che wiſdom of the iſtrate, 


ut alſo take off the falſe calum- 


nies that are caſt upon that diſper- 
ſed nation: we ſhall conſider em 
under theſe two heads, eccleſiaſtick 


and civil. 


As to the firſt, They are our 
elder brethren, and we are but 
grafted into the common ſtock 
with em: So that we have but 


 Httle reaſon to boaſt againſt em, 


ſince they bear us, not we them. 
Their religion-was once the only 
true religion ; and tho'they were 
flaves to types, ſhadows, figures, 
dc. yet they had alſo the ſame 
erernal moral law for their obſer- 


inſt the fundamentals of their 
religion, that nothing can be 
more, being both. forbidden to 
kill and to eat blood; is ſo far 
from the doctrine of their expo- 
ſitors, that they teach quite. 
contrary. Thus Rabbi Moſes of 


Egypt in Jada Razaks in his trea - 


tiſe of Kings, cap. 10. ſays, Con- 
cerning the nations, the. ancients 
have commanded us to viſit their 
„ik, and to bury their dead as the 
dead of Iſrael, and to relieve and 
maintain their peer, as we do the 
poor of Iſrael, becauſe of the ways of 
peace, 6s it is written, God is good 
to 25 and his tender mercies are 
over al his works, Pſalm 145. 9. 
How often do we find accounts in 


hiſtory of their falſe impriſon- 


ments, and cruel death? Thus 
in Vienna, the metropolis of 
Auſtria, Frederick being emperor, 
there were three children miſſing 
in a great froſt, the. jmputation 
was caſt. upon the Jews, who 
were indiQted for murthering em 
to celebrate their paſſover, and 


zoo of em were burnt for it, but 
when the thaw came, the 3 boys 
were 
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were found drown'd in a pond 


where the ice had let them in. 


We ſhall give one inſtance more, 
and we've done: Among the Por- 
tugueſe, the Jews were extreamly 
perſecutedy. one night ane 
could not ſleep, but roſe up ar 

went into. & ny, where he 
eſpy'd two men carrying a dead 


corps, which they caſt into a 


Jews yard, he immediately diſ- 
patches a couple of ſervants to 
watch em home, which they did; 
the next day there was a great 
tumult in the city, and ca. 72Þ 


were accus d of the murder. The 


king apprehends the rogues, and 


ſends for ſome of the rabbies,ask- 


2 how they tranſlated the 


h ver. of Pſal. 121. they an- 
wered, Behold 1 that keepeth I- 
mel will neither ſlumber nor-ſeep;; 
No, ſays the king, this "ge 
tranſlation, Behold the Lord doth 
not ſlumber, neither will be ſuffer 


him that keepeth Iſrael to-/leep : God 


who hath s care _ you, — jag 
away my „ that I mi, an 
oo ＋ wickedneſs which 
is this day laid to your charge. There 
are innumerable ſuch inſtances 
which we bave not room to inſert 
here: As to what this late au- 
thor ſpeaks about their curſing 


chriſtians, agreeable to the pre- 


cepts of their talmud, tis falſe, 
and, borrow'd out of Sixtus Senen- 
fs, in bid. lib. 2. or others that 
follow him, viz, * Thar ever 
* Jew thrice a day curſeth f 


* chriſtians, and prayeth to God 


to confound em, and root em 


* out with their kings and prin- 


ces; when the very words are 


© theſe, La Mumarim, &c. For 
* apoſtates let there be no hope: 


let all hereticks be deſtroyed, 


"and all thine enemies, and all 


that hate thee, let them periſh; 


* and thou ſhalt root out the 
kingdom of pride forthwith, 
* weaken and put it out, and in 
our days: I is plain to any dne 


who knows the talmud, that it 


means only the Jews which apoſta- 
tiz d to the Saaduces, Epicurtans, 


and Gentiles (ſee Moſer of ERH 


” 


pom the place) and it can't mean 
r 


there was none: Now as to what 


concerns religion, we chriſtians 


have this rule, That the tares and 


wheat ſhall grow together till the 


bar vet: We have no order to 
treat thoſe il thit are not of our 
faith; and if in any civil ac- 
count the diſorderly amongſt the 
Jews, offend (as no people in the 
world is free from Woch members) 
the laws which they lie under 

and by which they are maintain'd 
in their rights and liberties, will 


alſo take--cognizance of their 


breaches of it. 


concern is not at all diſadyan- 
tageous to a commonwealth, but 
the contrary ; it is ſaid indeed, 


They engroſs the whole negotiation 
to the great damage of the natural 
- inhabitanits.: But. this is refuted, 
ſince it is out of their power to 


make ſuch an engroſſment; they 
both import — export to the 
good of the nation, by bring- 
ing in ſuch things as we need, and 


taking off our hands what we 


have too much of. Nor is their 
cuſtom to the king's revenue in- 
conſiderable, and their religion 
obliges them from cheating and 


deceiving in it; and if any does, 
(as ſome poſſibly · will) the law is 


open. As for the buſineſs of cli 
ping of money, upon whatgrounds 


it has been ſuppoſed, and how they 
have been treated, let their ene- - 


mies judge by 7 Av. 1. N. 7 


iſtian kings, · for at that time 


To the ſecond part, their civil . 


— 
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"de fine recipiendo a Judit, where ſtances, charges, &. as alſo 4 
the king is brought in writing to demonſtration about their hit- 
his judges in latin in theſe words, ting or miſſing the mark. 
Rex dilectis & fdelibus ſuis Stepha- 6 J know' an empericł in the 
10 de — cl &c. Tis too country who flops bleeding at the 
long to tran this, or, indeed, noſe,” and ſtancher al manner of 
to ſtay any longer upon this ſub- hemorrhages, when all other mean; 
* Je&;only thus much we think our fail, only by ſaying over theſe fol. 
ſelves oblig d to ſay, nor can any lowing words (either preſent with 
chriſtian accuſe us, ſince we all the patient, or within ſome miles 
owe em a greater debt, to wit, diſancs !!! 
our prayers that God won d call! 
home his ancient people. the Jews, Here the. In the blood of Adam 
Sec. „ og Rr 8 +: (in was taken, 
Q. Whether the,reverſe or re- chriſtian In the blood of Chriſt 
coyl of a gun, be at the firing andſir- lit was all to ſhaken. 
in the chamber; or | before, or name. And bythe ſame blood 
"at the immediate departure of te I do thee charge, 
Fre from the muzzle : Gent. three That the blood of —— run no 
wagers depend upon this len „ e (longer at large. 
therefore the ſooner you anſwer, the e Oo 
Jooner we ſball drink your healths, The words you are left free to conceal 
"for it is. to be determined by you. © or publiſh, according to your reſo- 
A. The learned lord Brouncker lution ef the caſe :* pray give us 
anſwers this queſtiogin his ex- ' your opinion of the lamfulneſs of it, 
periments.that hemade about the and how tis effected; that it has 
-recoyling of guns, ſome of which been done frequently, I am aſſured 
were before the Royal Society, 'is matter of fat: 
and others after that were made A. The means of ſtopping blood 
before his majeſty in Whitehall ; may be natural, but this is not, 
: he diſcover'd that the recoyl was however this is much more unac- 
looner or later, according to the countable. Our Saviour tells us ina 
quantity of powder uſed; thus in certain place, that many ſball come 
the engine he made uſe of, if he unto me in that day, and ſay unto 
uſed under 12 grains, the piece me, Lord, Lord, have we not pro- 
ceas d to recoyl before it parted pbeſed in thy name, and in thy 
vith the bullet; if he uſed more, name caft out devils, and done 
the bullet parted from the piece many wondrous . works ?. But I will , 
before it recoyl'd; the reaſon ſay unto them, Depart from me ye 
- whereof he hath demonſtrated, workers of iniquiry ; whence (as 
for the bullet croſſing the axis of alſo from another place that 
the piece with a greater or leſſer ſpeaks of it as matter of fact) tis 
angle, according to the force of inconteſtably true, that as ſome 
the powdef, the recoyl is ſooner good men by a true faith in Jeſus 
or later; for a fuller ſatisfaction 'Chriſt can do miracles; ſo in tome 
in this point, we refer the inge- ill men there's a faith ſtrong e- 
nious to the hiſtory of the Royal nough to do the ſame; of this 
Society, p. 236. where they have number we reckon all thoſe 
both à table calculated for di- wicked ridiculous things called 


2 char ms, 


charms, for tooth-àch, ag 
thefts, c. we doubt not but 


ſome perſons may uſe ſuch things 


(as the gentleman mentioned in 
the queſtion) out of no ill deſign, 


and becauſe they think there can 
be no wickedneſs in it; but we 
are very certain that ſuch per- 


ſons have an officious devil at- 
tending them, and in their firſt 
tryals lends his aſſiſtance, and 
brings the thing to paſs by natu- 
ral means, till a vain unaccounta- 
ble faith is ſo ſtrong as to perfect 
ſuch things without his imme- 
diate aſſiſtance. Thoſe know but 
Igtle that / are not ſarisfy'd that 
the devil is more skilful in na- 
ture than any phyſician whatever; 
how eaſy can he convey prepar d 
ſpirits of. vegetables, or other 
methods, when the party is a- 
ſleep, or confound a perfon's ſen- 
ſes, lo as to make him paſſive e- 
nough for any reception in a 
friend's ſhape, ; for God often 


permits ſuch things; and if ſo, 
tis 


plain he can cure the tooth- 


ach, ſtop blood; or any other 


natural remedy. In examining: 


the lives of necromancers, and 


ſuch as have given up themſelves 


to the devil, we find they began 


with ſuch ſmall things as: theſe, 


till hardened in their unaccount- 
able follies, they proceeded high- 
er. If there's ſuch com 


all ſuch as are guilty of them; 
or any way concerned in them. 


Under this head may come ſuch 


as make tryals for 1weethearts, 


turn the key and bible for 


thieves, enquire into future e- 
vents: In ſhort, all that great 


pack of fools or knayes 1n this 
town, and elſewhere,” that pre- 
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ions, and 
ſo much danger in theſe things, 
we need not add, that a very par- 
ticular repentance is neceflary to 


159 
tend by judicial aſtrology to re- 
ſolve caſes of marriage, death, 
travelling, riches, poverty, &. 
and can't tell at the ſame time 
any little accident whatever that 
will befal themſel yes. 

Q. Gentlemen, I had once con- 
traded a friendſhip of the fricteſt 
kind, and higheſt degree with 1 
young” lady, who is (without Har- 
tery) one of the nobleſt of her ſex: 

our paſſions, fortunes, and every. 
thing elſe were equal, that we ſcem'd 
deſgu d for each other; yet if there 
ir ſuch a thing as platonick love, 
that wat ul that poſſeſs' d our ſouls, 
at leaſt that we knew, and when all 
elſe concluded us lovers (in the 


ſtricteſt ſanſe) we only term d our 


ſelves ' friends, and we were ſo. far 
from love, that we ridicul'd any 
thing tending thereto : but my ot» 
caſions calling me to Spain (where 
I continued about a twelvemout h) we 
were forc d to part, tho with grief 
to both; during my abſence, I was 
poſſeſs'd | with 4 ſtrange kin of 

paſſion, which: I knew. nt what to 
male of: Her idea was always with 


me, aud tho” we contiuned u corre- 


ſpondence by letters, nothing could 
Terirfy mann my return: at ſoon as 
I ſaw her, I threw myſelf into her 
arms, and expreſs d the higheſt 
paſſion I was capable of; ſhe, ſur- 
prix dat my behaviour, was ſilent for 
a while, but tben receiv'd me mith 
.aſigh,' and told me her parents had 
mis d her to another perſon, and 
that tho” ſhe lou d me, yet thinking I 
was not ſubjef to the ſame gaſſion, 
bad given her. conſent, F they 
were to be married within a month. 
But to be jhort, after ſoine diſcourſ: 
I left her, and happily met my rival 
in a private field; I told him our 
circumftances, and endeavoured 10 
diſpute him out of her; but when 
that would not do, 1 . | 
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him he muſt fight me, or quit his pre- 
tenſions to her; we fought, I wound- 
ed and diſarm'd him, but gave him 


tis lije, which he requited with ſur- 


rendring his right in her to me; be 
quitting her without diſcovering the 
reaſons, I openly courted ber, and 
gained her parents conſent, and am 
now in expeFation of the happy day. 
vo = ge gentlemen, I would know 
of you; _ © * 

j 1. Whether there is or can be 
ſuch a thing as Platonic love 2. 
2. Whether I did ill in fighting 
my. rival, ſince without it we had 
all three been made miſerable ? 
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tonic, which ſoon got an ill re 
tation, being us d as à jeſt, the 
in truth Ariſtotle was the fool in 
that, and Plato the 'wiſe. man, as 
may be ſeen by comparing their 
morals together. The Platonic yet 
keeps up tits abuſed ſenſe, and 
om gives us 4 ridiculous no- 
tion of it, The idea. that we have 
of it now is moſtly confin'd to an 
uncommon love, viz. That be- 
twixt two different ſexes, which 


jf it. had been between two of the 


ſame ſex, might be well expreſs d 
by the term of friendſhip; That 


there is ſuch a thing, we have 
A. Plato, ſurnam'd xedo, becauſe 
of his knowledge in divinity, and 


ſeveral inſtances to convince uz; 
the lateſt in print is to be found 


abſtra&ed ſpeculations, Ariflocle in one of the Gentleman's Jour- 
was his ſcholar, who by reaſon of nal, expreſſed by a copy vf verſes 


his acute knowledge in material 
things, was called 347g. He be- 


ing a ſucceſſor of Plato, and envi- 


ous of his reputation, out of ſcorh 
call'd all abſtradted notions Pla- 


writ by a Platonic , gentleman a 
little before the death of his mi- 
ſtreſs and himſelf. The verſes 
Wwereithaſe:, e: en 1” 


Since love hath kindled in our eyes 
It were a fin if thou or! Fool 
Should let this flame expire. "Sb! i 
12 eil : 0 F en. , TI. ; 1 Ie; 4 + ny 
What tho? our bodies never meet, | 


Love's fewel's more divine, © 
The fix d ſtars by their twinkling-greet,, '_.; .. , 


And yet they never join. 1 
Falſe meteors, who Kill change their place, A übe F ö | | 
Though they ſeem fair and bright. 
Yet when they covet to embrace, 1 518 70K. 
Fall down and loſe their. light, r. 


u 3 


if hou perceive thy flame decay, + 
Come light = eyes at mine, Pp. © 
And when I feel mine fade away, 17 

III take freſh fires at thine. [336 ae , 


Thus when we ſhall preſerve from waſte 

The flames of our deſires, 
No veſtals ſhall maintain more chaſte 
Nor more immortal fires. 


— 


— 
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Thoſe that have a mind to 
know the whole ſtory, and the 
fatal effects this copy of verſes 
had on em both, may conſult the 
ſaid journal. To your ſecond ; 
A. Les certainly, we are for- 
bidden to do ill that good ma 
come of it; *tis an ill act to aſ- 
ſault any perſon, except in one's 
juſt defence, and a degree of mur- 
der : We wiſh you as much hap- 
pineſs in your marriage as you 
promiſe your ſelf, but we don't 
underſtand how any gentleman 
can loſe his right to any thing, be- 
cauſe another has a longer ſword. 
Q. Adam before his . being in 4 
fate of immortality (as moſt hold) 
and ſleep being an emblem of death, 


bow could he, being in that ſtate, 


ſleep ; and ſo ſound, as that a rib 
could be taken from him, without 
lis being ſenſible of it? 

A. Sleep is properly called an 
emblem of death in ſome limited 
ſenſes, but the want of a proper 
diſtinQion might probably be rhe 
occaſion of the queriſt's error 
for no one ever pretended that 
fleep and death had any reſem- 
blance in their full and proper 
effects, wiz. corruption, and re- 
freſbment, for theſe are quite con- 
trary, and tis to the firſt of theſe 
that Adam's immortality is op- 

d, and not to the laſt, which 
is rather emblematical of it. As 
to the latter part, How could 
Adam be ſo ſound aſleep, that a rib 
could be taken from him without his 
being ſenſible of it? We anſwer, 
the ſcrĩpture is expreſs that it was 
ſo; and we may very reaſonably 
believe it was no hard task for 
Him to effect, that could make a 
man out of duſt, nay, that could 
make the world out of nothing. 
And now to examin the atheiſts 
anſwer to this queſtion, whoſe 
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advancements muſt be very fine, 
or themſelves very immoral, to 
condemn every body elle; firft, 
they will have this act to be 4 
drama (a comical wiſion) and no- 
thing real; which beſides the in- 
congruity of a deep ſleep (as in the 
— puts a — upon the 
context, for Adam ſaid when he 
was awake, This is bone of my bone, 
and fleſh of my fleſh ; and a little 
afrer, For Yhis cauſe or 4 man 
leave his father, &c. from which 
places tis plain that Adam was in 
the viſion (if a viſion) both aſleep - 
and awake : So thar if theſe mens 
conſequence is good, we ſhall 
have the whole hiſtory of the 
creation, nay the whole bible it 
ſelf, to be viſionary, or a dra- 
ma, and conſequently a deſpica- 
ble filly thing, and to render it ſo, 
_ of their papers bid very 
IT.” 

Q. Whether there is ſuch a par- 
ticular period ſet to the life of every 
particular man, as that he cannot an 
the courſe of nature go beyond ſuch 
a number of years, months, or days; 
and that he ſball fulfil ſuch a num 
ber, notwithſtanding. any dangers of 
caſualties he may engage withal? 
A. There have been many au- 
thors which have controverted 
this caſe. The two principal 
texts, brought by ſuch as hold 
the affirmative, are that of Job, 
Thou haſt appointed his bounds, 6 
yond which he cannot paſs ; and the, 
other is that paſſage of our Savi- 
our, My hour is not yet come. The 
meaning of the firſt appears to 
us, that God has ſentenc d man- 
kind to mortality for the diſ- 
obedience of Adam, and has ſo 
laid the chain of cauſes, that 
man ſhall not out- live the bounds 
(ordinarily) of 70 years, or 2 
few more, becauſe of the conve- 
M miency 
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niency of the world, and the ſuc- 
ceſſion of generations, As for 
the ſecond,our Saviour being both 
God and Man, very well knew 


the conſpiracy, timeand manner 


of his death, with. every pre- 
ceding circumſtance that would 
toncur therewith, and there- 
fore he might properly ſay. his 
hour wat not yet come, before that 
time. Common experience ſhews 
that the temperate live long and 
healthful, when the intemperate 
die quickly.; now for a man to 


ſay that Cod ordains the means 


and the end, is to ſay that God is 
the author of ſin; if ſo, mur- 
ders, rapine, violence, cheats, 
and all wickedneſs whatever, have 
a ſafe retreat, to wit, a neceſſity, 
that it. could not be avoided ; and 
If ſo, far wel rewards and puniſh- 
ments, heaven and hell; nay, the 
very exiſtence of a divine being. 

I be 1 Cor. 7. 36, 37, 38: 


8b. Paul ſays, If any man think that 
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Fox. 20. 8, 9, 10, 11. It was ſub. 
ject to rules and time; which if 
the man thought it too ſtrift up- 
on his tryal, or too long for him 
and his virgin to continue in that 
condition of contract; or if ſhe 
thought it diſreputable, becauſe 
ſhe was paſt the years then in 
vogue; (tor virginity was a re- 
proach to that nation upon many 
accounts, being be wailed by them) 
or if any other urgent occaſion on 
his ſide did preſs him, he might 
put her away to avoid ſcandal, or 
marry her, or ſne might continue 
with him longer; he ſinned not, 
do which way he pleas d; rather 
than burn let them marry, be the 
times never ſo. perilous. But if 
the man can keep his reſolution, 
command his paiſion, and will be 
firm to his promile or contra& 
with his virgin, tho' he do not 
marry her till the times mended; 
and if ſhe his virgin, be likewiſe 
content to remain with him, this 


be behaves himſelf uncomely toward man doth better, conſidering the 
his virgin, if ſhe paſs the flower of circumſtances of the times the 


her. age, and. need ſo require, let 
him. do what he will, he ſinneth not; 
let them. marry.: nevertheleſs he 
that ſtandet hh ſtedfaſt in his heart, 
having no neceſſity; but hath power 


creed in his heart, that he will keep 
his virgin, doth well: So then he 


apoſtle was ſpeaking of. There 
are two. other interpretations 
much to the ſame purpoſe : tho 
firſt 1s of the Greek icholiaſts, 
and others; if any father bath, 


over bis own. will, and hath ſo de. becauſe bf the perilous times kept 


his virgin, 3. e. his daughter un- 
married, till ſhe be paſt the flower 


that gives her in marriage doth well, of her age, 7. e. till ſhe be well 


Lut he that gives her not in marriage ſtricken. in years, and thinks it a 


doth better: I deſire you. to inform diſhonour to her to keep her any 


me, what you think wasSt.Paul's true longer in that virgin. ſtare, let 
intent and meaning by theſe words, him marry her to a husband, he 
amd likewiſe an explanation of then] doth not ſin in ſo doing; but he 

A. The cuſtom of betrothing who keeps his reſolution not to 
and putting away, continued to involve his family in the troubles 
the apoſtles days; the parties of the world in ſuch difficult 
Tived together a long interval be- times, and is under no neceſſity, 
fore marriage, which ſometimes it being in che father's power to 
ended ina great belly, or ſome- diſpole, or: not diſpoie of his 
times no marriage at all. Vide daughter in marriage as he 


- 


pleaſes, 
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pleaſes, ſuch an one the apoſtle 
thinks does better. The other 
interpretation is of our excellent 
Dr. Hammond, of a man be- 
trothed, but not married to a 


virgin, that is well grown inyears, 


and ĩt is look d on as unſeemly, in- 
expedient, and undecent to con- 
tinue in that ſtate any longer, and 
need ſo require, or as the king's 
manuſcript reads it, &. it be- 
hoves that this be done, let him 
marry ; but if the man's reſoluti- 
ons continue firm,” and his be- 
trothed virgin be content to 
abide ſingle rill the times of per- 
ſecution be over, this is the more 
commendable reſolution. 

Q. 1 deſire your ſentiments on 


that, Mat. 27. 52, 53, where it is 


written, that the graves opened, and 
the ſaints aroſe at the earthquake, 
which was at our Saviour 5 cruci- 
facion ; and yet it ſays again, that 
the ſaints did not come out of their 
graves till after the reſurrection? 
I have no books but the bible, which 
according to a famous doctor, is 
ſufficient z but notwithſiauding my 
ſober enquiry, I cannot underſtand, 
that there were any glorsfied ſaints 
before our bleſſed Saviour's Aſcenſi- 
on, or who canonized them; or 
whether they return d to their graves, 
or were their bodies aſſumed into 
heaven, or to what purpoſe; did they 
appear, or what was their errand 


and deſign, or whether there is any pla 


tradition in the catholick church 
concerning that miracle? N 
A. Mr. Pool in his Synopſis Cri- 
ticorum, after having examined 
many opinions about this text, 
tells us, that St. Matthew's deſign 
here, was rather to relate the 
many ſurprizing miracles that 
hapned about that time, than the 
order and diſtinction of the times 
in which they fell out; nor does 
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ſuch a recital bring the truth of 
the relation into queſtion, no 
more than if any other author or 
perſon by bringing two different 
things into one relation which are 
both truth, does make them con- 
temporary. N 
The word /ept, in the text, 
means perſons in the ſtate of 
death, as is evident by other pa- 
rallel places in ſcriptuse, as La- 
zarus was ſaid to ſteep when he 
was dead, and Stephen was ſaid to 
fall aſleep, when he was ſton d to 
death: 'Tis alſo a common ex- 
2 amongſt heathen authors, 
th Greet and Latin; thus Homer 
in II. X. 241. 5 
ac 6 wir du Teody xoioara 
TYAXEOY UTVOy. ; 
i. e. Sic quidem * dormi vit 
ferreum ſomnum. nd Catullus 
ſays, Nox eft perpetua una dermien= 
da. — Our Saviour was the firſt. 
fruits from the dead, not the firſt 
that came again to life, for there 
were the Shunamite's ſon, Lazarus, 
and many more; but he was the 
firſt thar roſe with a material 
dead body, and took it with him 
into heaven: as for the term 
Holy City, interpreters generall 
agree that 'twas — which 
was commonly called ſo by the 
Jews, becauſe of the Holy Temple 
and worſbip of God which were in 
it : So that the meaning of the 
ce is thus, When our Saviour 
{uffer'd, there was a great earth. 
quake, c, and when he aroſe 
again from the dead, and had by 
his riding ſhew d that he bad o- 
vercome death, he alſo raiſed ſe- 
veral other holy perſons which 
were alſo dead, for the greater 
manifeſtation of his power. Thus 
far we are certain, and we are 
inclined to believe, that thoſe 
yery 2 which herais d, dyd 
2 5 


ng 
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much reaſon to ask how God 
can be juſt, and make ſuch an un- 


no more, but after their appear - 
ance aſcended to heaven, from 
ſeveral 3 that we meet with 
in the fathers, That Chriſt deſcen- 
ded alene, but aſcended to bis fa- 
ther with a great multitude. Thus 
Thadeus, Ignatius, Macarius, Am- 
broſe, Epiphanius, and others are 
of the ſame opinion ; and ſome 
pretend to tell who they were, as 


Adam, Je; others that they were 


Noah, Abraham and David; others 
again, that they were Simeon, An- 


* 


proportionable recompence, as 
eternal happineſs for a few tem- 


porary ſervices, and an imperfed 


obedience ? 1 


2. Eternal puniſhment is an ill 
man's choice, and to one that's 
willing there can be no injury, 
volenti non fit injuria. Suppoſe 
I'd a kingdom in poſſeſſion, and 
out of my free will and goodneſs, 
mould ſend to an attainted re- 
bellious ſubjeQ, and aſſure him, 


e „ 


Fe 


na, Zacharius, John the baptiſt: 
There's a book call'd The 910 of by the moſt certain demonſtrati- 
Nicodemus (a Romiſb legend) ons that he was capable of recei. 
which gives you a more particu- vying, that I'd adopt him my heir 
lar account of their number, &c. to my crown and kingdom, if 
if you pleaſe to believe it; Theo- he'd but gratefully acknowledge 
phyla} indeed believed, that when it? If not, he ſhou'd lie in his 
they had appear d, they went attaindure, and be always ſub- 
down again into the grave, but je& to my diſpleaſure: Now ir 
Wwe no body elſe of his o- inſtead of complying with my 
inion. . good neſs, and 12 own intereſt, 
Q How the puniſhing temporal he ſhould ſcorn my favour; and 
ſins 'with an eternity of torment, make choice of his ſhame and 
conſitts with the infinite juſtice and folly, would it not be juſt in me 
goodneſs of the divine nature? to give him his choice ? nay, n- 
A. God who owes nothing to ther would it not be injuſtice not 
any man, and who made all things to do it? Tis man that condemns 
for his glory, can't be diſappoin- himſelf, not God; tis man that's 
ted in his defigns ; he will be glo- ſo barbarous to his own ſoul, and 
rify d either in our happineſs or ſnatches damnation out of the 
miſery; but this his thyereignty hands of God, whilſt he is intrea- 
and power are not at all contra- ted to forbear. | 
dictory to his juſtice and good- 3. An infinite God is offended, 
neſs, for he has 1 nothing, therefore the puniſhment ſhoujd 
but what there's the higheſt e- be infinite. He that aſſaults a 
quity in nature for. peaſant, deſerves not the ſame 
Uf we conſider after retribution, puniſhment as he that aſſaults s 
which is the caſe in the queſtion, — k 
his juſtice is yet more . 4. A man habituated to a vi- 
ly ſignal, in puniſhing the obſti- cious life would fin on to eter 
nate with eternal torments. nity if he were to carry a body 
There are many reaſons which about him ſo long: So that e- 
will juſtify this diſpenſation. ternal deſires of ſinning have but 
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1. That eternity of rewards an equal retribution. _ 

; F. All ſuch as make this plea, 
e's as are either in earneſt or a 
| | the 


1 


is oppos d to an eternity of pu- 
niſhments; and if ſo, cher 


7 8 K 8 K. 
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| . profeſſing we heartily for- 
0 


they are in earneſt, they Il ſecure 
themſelves; if — — in jeſt, and 
ook upon hell to 
a chimera, or a flea- bite, they 
cannot ſay they are hardly dealt 
by if they undergo ſuch a ſlight 

uniſhment. 

Q. Pray let me know what ſe 
of religion you are of, ſince by your 
anſwers to ſevenal queftions in your 
Mercuries, you ſhew your ſelves ene- 
mies to the truly ſound, orthodox 
and holy church eftabliſh'd ? 

A. We will endeayour to ſhew 

our ſelves true church of Eng{and- 


give ſo unjuſt and uncharitable a 
cenſure, and by our as boldl 
owning our tenderneſs towards 
— men, tho' in ſome things of 
ifferent opinions. And we are 
ſure that charity and moderation 
are two main charaQteriſticks of 
that church. Bur if this be not 
enough, nor all we have formerly 


written, we'll now once for all, 


ſarisfy this gent.and the reſt of the 
world in this matter. The doc- 
trine of the church of England we 
entirely embrace, otherwiſe we 
could not be chriſtians, and either 
alteady have, or are ready to ſub- 
ſcribe to her articles, taking all 
of 'em, as we are verily perſwad- 
ed, in the ſame ſenſe which the 
compilers intended. For her diſ- 
cipline, we believe the eſſentials 
of it, liturgy and epiſcopacy, are 
agreeable ro the primitive pat- 
tern, and the word of God, and 
hope we are able to prove both. 
For her rituals, devotions, &c. 


ve are ſure we io the moſt per- 


fect and pure that any church in 
the world now enjoys, and dare 
almoſt add, or ever did; and 
there are not two paſſages in 
them which we would deſire to 
baye chang'd ag to our own pri 
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165. 
vate-judgments, tho' ſhould the 
authority and wiſdom of church 
and ſtate think fit to make an 
more alterations as to words, an 
ſmaller circumſtances, for the ſake 
of peace and union, we ſhould 
think it our duties modeſtly and 

ly to ſubmit and embrace em: 

ere is our confeſſion. and let 
the bigots make the moſt on it 
they can. ; 

Q. Man's body in 7 years time 
being no more a part of the then mou- 
ing maſs, but what was ſo. being 
ſcatter d abroad, and moving in 
different ſpheres ; the queſtion is, 
If at death the laff body which the 

oul is then poſſeſs'd of, be not re- 
7777 for all the ſms committed 


the diſperſed mould before the laſt 

ly bad a being ? 

A. That man talks not much 
like a philoſopher who ſuppoſes 
the ſame man at different ages to 
have different bodies — magis 
and minus it's hoped, make no 
eſſential difference, man being as 
much the ſame, tho' his body 
ſuffers never ſo many alterations, 
while the ſoul's united to ĩt; nay» 
his body, the ſame body, tho' it 
ſuffer augmentation or dminuti⸗ 
on (which indeed, imply the ſame 
ſubject) as a river is the ſame, 
though you can ſhew no one place 
where the ſame water continues 
ſo much as one moment, It's then 
the union of the ſoul with any 
part or portion'of matter, whi 
makes the man be that matter 
leſs or more to which tis united ; 
therefore it can never be proper- 
ly ſaid while he's alive, that his 
body is ſcatter'd and moves in 
different places, becauſe he carries 
his body about with him, and it 
can be but in one place at one 
time. A to the queſtion, whes 
ther the /sft body is not accounta- 
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we are to love our neighbours, 


ble for the ſins of the diſperſed 
mould before it had a being? It 
runs upon two moſt ridiculous 
ſuppoſitions, one that the ſame 
man has two bodies, nay a hun- 
dred at this rate, if there's ano- 
ther body every 7 years, many 
millions of men having liv d more 
than 700 years a piece, one body 
at home, and all the reſt floating 


about in the air, or no body knows 


here; the 2d abſurdity is, that 


he ſuppoſes matter per ſe account- 


able, or a ſubje& capable of re- 
wards and puniſhments. There 
were: no ſins at all committed by 
the mould, taken alone, any more 
than by the mutton. beef, or tur- 
neps, which compoſed it 
But by the man there were, the 
ſoul and body together, and he 
muſt anſwer for em at whatever 
time he committed em. He adds, 
If the whole maſs where in one body 
that belong d to an old liuer, would 
it not make a moſt * beap of 
Neſb and blood? anſwer, un- 
doubtedly it would, much bigger 
than any of the gyants before the 
perhaps as large as the 


flood, ny 
Rabbies fancy Og King of Baſban, 


. whom they make at leaſt as tall 


as the Monument: but. tho! we 
know not the preciſe ſtature or 
Nandard, according to which we 
ſhall appear in a better world, yet 
there is no need of ſuch a mon- 
Nrous bigneſs, ſince much leſs will 
ſuffice to compoſe the body of 2 
man, and of the ſame man, which 
may be done out of ſome part of 
his former matter, or, perhaps, 
any other. | | | 
Q. Whether s war be lawful a- 
mong chriſtian princes, ſince the 
dofirine of our Saviour ſaith, Love 
our. enemies, and pray for thein 


That deſpitefully uſe on? 


+ 


4. By our private capacities 


to 12 for all men, to be pitiful 
and love as brethren, ſtanding in 
that relation to our creator, Who 
makes the ſun to ſhine upon all. 
We are to bear tolerable injuries, 
as the deſpiteful uſage of a box 
or two on the ear, or a ſmall 
loſs, and. endeavour to be at 
peace with all men, if poſſible, 
and forgive thoſe that treſpaſs 
againſt us, and uſe all the me- 
thods ofaccommodation to be re- 
conciled to our enemies, However, 
theſ commands are not exclu- 


five of the great command, the 


duty of magiſtrates, who are to 
follow the methods of the law,to 
puniſh offenders proportionable 
to their crimes: and it is not 
unmerciful to inflict that upon 
criminals, either by the law of 
nature, which is the law of God, 
or of man, according to the na- 
ture of the wro 
princes who deliver whole nati- 
ons from y and ſlavery, 
the ſooner they effect ſuch delt- 
yerance, the greater is the com- 
paſſion; and ſuch merciful god- 
like kings manage their victories 
not like the barbarous Lewis the 
XIV. in his dragooning conver: 
fion, or his ly in the bloody Ja- 
cobite aſſizes in the Vet: But 
their methods are to ſettle thoſe 
nations they reſcue; in ſuch a 
condition as the nature of their 
wrong requires, that they may 
be out of danger of tyrauny. 
That prince only anſwers the end 


of the great truſt repoſed in him 


God and man, who preſerves 
tus people. at home by their laws, 
goes out and fights their bat- 

tles abroad. Fo 
Q. What ſort of trees were the 


trees of knowledge of _ and 
evil, and the tres of life | 


A. We 


ng. Now thoſe 
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A. We believe that theſe trees 
were {acramental, and viſible 
ſigns of the covenant between 
God and Adam, but not ſpecifi- 
callydifferent from other common 
trees; as the water uſed in bap- 
tiſm is call'd the Water of rege- 
neration, yet it is like other water, 
only different in its ends: Thus 
one of theſe trees was called the 
tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, from the good or evil de- 
pending upon the not eating, or 
eating of it; the obſerving or 
not obſerving the commands of 
God. As for the tree of li 
it was alſo ſacramental, an 
ſtanding fign of the covenant on 
God's part, that if Adam obey d 


he ſhould live for ever. We might. 


add, tho' not in the queſtion, 


That when tis ſaid that Adam was 
driven out of paradiſe, and a fla- 


. ming ſword guarded the tree of 


life that he ſhould not eat there- 
of, it ſignifies only this; That 
Adam was driven away from his 

retenſions and claim that he 
bad to the tree of life whilſt o- 
bedient, and becauſe he had broke 


his part, the covenant on God's 


ſide was no longer obligatory ; 


but inſtead of that, ſome token of 


his flaming wrath and diſplea- 
ſure was exhibited and held forth 
to Suiity Adam. 1a ſhort, ir is 
ealy to prove that all theſe texts 
are not literal, nor Adam after 
his fall was locally expelld out 
of any place, or forbid to eat ſpe- 
cifically of any tree, even that 
which was th& tree of life, but 
facramentally. 1. Becauſe Adam 
was not at firſt forbidden tp 
eat of the tree of life, but the 
tree. of knowledge of. good and 


evil: So that the tree of life was 


common food to him before his 


fall, we mean as a tree of food 


Se 
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and nouriſhment ; now if it had 
not been ſacramental in the ef- 
fect, he had immortaliz d himſelf 
before his fall. 2. If the tree of 


life had not been really ſacra- 


mental, and the flaming ſword 
metaphorical, then it had been 
the ſame thing to all Adam's po- 
ſterity. are all kept from 
this tree as Adam was, but it is 
well known there's no ſuch place 
in the world where there is a 
flaming ſword, tho' we are cer- 
tain we know the very place of 
FRG (where Adam liv'd.) We 
nd no mention made of ſuch a 
{word or tree of life by Adam's 
children, or any of the patriarchs 
before the flood; nor that Cain, 
after he flew his brother, made any 
attempt to participate of the 
tree, when he fear'd death from 
every hand: We could add many 
more arguments to, this effect, 
which fully convince us that all 
theſe trees were common na- 
tural trees, and only ſacramen- 
tal in their effects, ſo long as the 
firſt covenant was broken, and 
that afrerwards they were the 
ſame in every reſpe&, as our or- 
dinary fruit-trees. are at this 
day. = 8 
Q. Of what form was the ſer« 
pent in paradiſe, and whether ſuch _ 
a ſort of creature were not more 
likely 10% Eren; than tempt Eve? 
A. Io tempt a woman, it is 
reaſonable ro conjecture it had a 
man's face, for there are ſuch ſer- 
ents in Madagaſcar ; brit there 
is no neceſſity to imagine that, 
or that it had feet, for by a mo- 
tion and curl of the tail it might 
ere& itſelf without feet, and 
reach the fruir of rhe trees ; this 
creature being beauriful with a 
Skin variegated with pretty co. 
lours, alſo haying a natural ſub. 
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tilty above the other creatures, 
ĩtwas a proper inſtrument for the 
devil to make uſe of, who might 
very probably tell her thro' its 
organs that it had obtained the 
eik of ſpeaking, by eating of the 
forbidden fruit; whereupon Eve 
might probably beKeve it might 
be ſo; becauſe neither this crea- 
Ture, nor any other that were 
named by Adam, could ſpeak ; 
and ſhe might farther conclude 1t 
muſt be true, that if this forbid- 
den fruit had the vertue to en- 
dite a creature with ſpeech and 
reaſon, it would unqueſtionably 
Furniſh her and her husband 4- 
dam with a ſuperlative reaſon, e- 
ven toattain ſo muchknowledge, 
as that they both ſhould be as 
wiſe as Gods, and upon this pre- 
ſumption ſhe might be perſuaded 
to eat, and draw in her hus- 
band: 

Q. Wye all thoſe perſons damn d, 
who were burnt in the conflagra- 
rion of Sodom, and the adjoyning 
cities, becauſe St. Jude epift. v. 7. 
ſays, They ſuffered the venge- 
ance of eternal fire ? | 
A. The judge of the whole 
world, ſhall he not do righteoully 
or, underſtand as well as a man? 
No doubt ſome good people were 

drowned in the deluge, and ſo 
might there be ſome in Sodom un- 
der thenumber of ten, and there 
is no more injuſtice in deſtroyi 


the righteous. or innocent chil- - 


dren, with their parents, than in 
inflicting diſeaſes on them here, 
Cc. to the puniſhment of their 
parents minds in this life. The 
Tighteous may ſhare in a common 
calamity, and ſuffer a temporal 


from the outward ſtroke, as he 
ſometimes doth, yer they are ſe. 
cure as to their better part in an- 
other life. Some are perſuaded 
that Lot was the only righteous 
man in thoſe cities (meaning per- 
— the years of dilcretion) 
but vhether it was ſo or no, tis 
certain that place ſuffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire, was 
really meant by and limited to 
the wicked in Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, and of ſuch we cannot doubt 
bur the paſſage is literally true. 
Q. Ian very violently aſſaulted 
three different temptations to mas 
imony, and deſire your agvice 
which I am to chuſe as the l 
the three evils : the caſe is as fil. 
lows : - 

Being lately in the country, 1 
happened in the company of tas 
ſiſters of equal fortunes, the elder 
a handſome perſon, and for ſweet. 
neſs, of temper without equal ; the 
Jounger a perfect beauty, and tout a 
fair charmante, her temper but ſo ſo; 
however, her beautyat firft ſight quite 
enfiamed me, but her Wn wo 
Something cool a the fire her eyes had 
kinaled : In the mean time the other's 
converſation abſolutely charm d me, 
but being quaſi to her ſiſter en. 
gaged, 1 ſcarce knew how to tell her 
Jo. 1lowe to look on one, I love to 
diſcourſe with the other. In thit 
divided love, coming to town, Inet 
with a third, neither fair nor good 
natur'd, but une coquette, and of 
a vaſt fortune, who has made me 
already good advgnces, Now. ads 
mitting all 3 willing to be Hymen' 
diſciples, which would you adviſe 
we to chuſe, beauty, or good humour, 
or tenfold riches : A ſpeedy an- 


death, with and for the fins of ſwer to this will ſertle my heart, 


the wicked, who draw down 
judgments; yet if God doth not 


think fit to ſeal, and ſegurę them 


and fix on one that Love, which 


being now ſo equally divided on all 
le torment. 


4. We 


three, gives me tre- 


evils, at! 


of 


"A. We ſuppoſe the gentleman's 
but in jeſt, when he calls theſe 3 
eaſt the beſt is, there's 
no neceſſity of his chuſing either 
of 'em. Bur if he's reſolv'd on t, we 


ſhallgivehim our impartial advice. 


on the matter. To begin with the 
beauty, which 8 attracts 
ſooneſt, tho' it ſeldom holds lon- 

eſt ; we can by no means vote for 

er, if ſhe be without good hu- 
mour, for ſhe's nothing but a gild- 
ed bawble without it; — is a 
thing ſoon dies, ten to one but a 


tt of ſickneſs, or a few children 
_ it, and tho'it does well be- 
co 


re marriage, there are but few, 


if ris in their own power, who 


admire it afterwards ; beſides, 
even a froward temper, if there's 
nothing elſe, ſoon decays ir, for 
a face that's ofren uſed to wear 
voluntary wrinkles, will at length 
contract natural ones, and a ſower 
air ſpoils the fineſt face in the 
world. A man courts for a ſhort 
time, but when he marries he's in 
for his; life, unleſs he has the 


ood fortune to outwind her; (if 


e's a ſcold we mean:) nor is 


there any remedy beſides a little 


cotton for his own ears, or a drum 
for hers. Nor is the rich: fool 


much more eligible. It's true, 
were the fortune to be gotten 
without the woful incumbrance de- 


pending upon't, vr were it lawful 


after the honey · moon was over to 
carry her down for a few months 
to Killperſon, the fens of Lincoln- 
ſhire or the hundreds in Efſex, 
there might be ſomething more 
to be ſaid for it, tho we ſhould 
think it as hard fortune, were it 
our own caſe, to be turn d our 
of the world becauſe old and rich, 


.as. we do now, that the 


yants in romances ſhould be al 
Faockt o'th' head meerly becauſe 
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they were bigger and ſtronger than 
other men. No, better leave her, 
and all her luggage, at ſafer di- 
ſtance; never be à ſlave only for 


the pleaſure of ſeeing the golden 
fetters glitter, and hearing them 


Jingle, nor let all the enchanted 


eaps of gold tempt you to lie 
with a hag, and engender bedſtaves 
—0 r ſuppoſe her younger, yet 
if ſhe's deform d, or a foo all the 
beautiful faces ſhe has in her 
won't keep her own from frighting 
you, or ſhe'll ſoon grow nanſeous 
and diſpleaſing; for a fool in the 
houſe is like one on the ſtage, it 
never ſhews well twice, unleſs you 
reckon in the 2d good. hour, 
which the unlucky Greek poer ſays 
is to be found in a woman's life. 
And now we have got rid of two 
of your temptations, (which may 
perhaps be properly call'd fo, for 

tis either the purſuit of wealth 
or beauty that ruins the world) 
and 'tis time to conſider your 
third : Her with a moderate face, 
and fortune, and v 
and this we all hold up our hands 
for, if you are got al ene 
or can get looſe from either © 
the other, there being many no- 
table inconveniencies in nooſing 
vith them, but none at all, or at 
leaſt none but what are eommon 
to all us men of matrimony, Which 
can be foreſeen in venturing on 
the third, the elder of the two 
country ſiſters. „ 148 

Q. Whether the comdeſcention of 
a protefiant lady to the conjugal 
requeſt of a Romiſh gent. will not, 
in all probability, interrupt her fur. 
ther felicity, the he promiſe not #0 
—— her liberty f religious 
wo ip. . - $4 . 782 | 

A Some of the greateſt men in 

the kingdom have publickly aſ- 
ſerted, that 'England owes . | 


good humour, 
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if not all her miſeries for theſe 30 
years laſt paſt, to her being thus 
wnequally yoked with unbelievers, 
Cs true the papiſt calls himſelfa 
true believer ; but ſo does the Turk 
a good muſſulman, tho' both given 
over to believe lyes:) and, indeed, 
tis very eaſy to trace, even our 
preſent as well as paſt misfor- 


R even where the husband 


- 


If he yields, and. is. worſe than withou 
i} flat to the ground 3 


and clear his tick in purgatory. 
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However, it is very unlikely ſhe. 


ſould have any great ſhare in his 
heart, if he's but true to his own 
inciples, for we can't ſee how 

it 1s poſſible for him heartily to 
love one he believes as certainly 
damn'd, as that the pope is St. 
Peter's ſucceſſor, and has the keys 


of paradiſe at his girdle. Another 


ſignal inconveniehce there is in ſuch 
a match, on every ferment in go- 


vyvernment, or change of ſtate, we 


know what a mark the papiſts are 
for the mob, who as heartily hate 
them as they, Iove their plunder, 
and how many of their houſes 


they diſmantled, at the laſt revo- 


lution, and how many*more they, 
would have ſery'd fo, had not the 
then prince, our preſent gracious 
king, deliver'd them as well as us, 
for which they are ſo much oblig'd 
to him, that they are the moſt 
ungrateful people in the world, if 
they don't drop an Ave and 4 


Pater noſter for him once a day | | 


every day in their lives through- 
our all the popiſh houſes and 
2 too in .Euglaud, ſince 
without him they had all been as 


nery at St. Jones s. Add to 

this, what's more than all, the. 
perpetual hazard ſhe'll, be in of 
cha ing her religion, and loſing 
her fa! y their plauſible inſinu- 


ations, and wezre: then ſure we 


ſhall have ſaid enough to hinder 
any wiſe woman froni making the 
experiment. e 
a 12 2 a 155 of 4 
young lady of. @ conſiderable for- 
tune, but fifteen years of age, whoſe 
relations are all dead, except one 
who is her guardian, who has the 
management. of al ber eſtate: 
Query, Whether ſhe may lawfully 
marry without her guardian's know- 


leage or conſentR: 
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rally learn, is to laug 


The world is now grown 
ſo civil, that the firſt Piece of 
dod manners, young people gene- 
- n 1 * | 
folks, that begor em; and the 
firſt piece of wit, to conclude 
themielves wiſer, and fitter to 


chooſe for their lives, as ſeldom 


' ſtaying to ask their leaves where 


they ſhall throw themſelves away, 
as they fail of repenting it ina few 
months after. It's true, the pre- 
ſent. caſe is far different, there be- 
ing not near the fame obligation to 


'a guardian that there is to a pa- 


rent, the one being natural, the 
other only legal: However the 


law having intruſted the infant 


in the guardian's care, and made 
him a kind of a vice-father, and 


her own parents having ſubſtitu- 


ted him in their room, he being 
beſides this her only ſurviving 
relation, we muſt conclude that 
ſhe can't either prudently or law- 
fully diſpoſe of her ſelf without 
his conſent and privity, tho' we 
are ſenſible we ſhall unavoidably. 
diſoblige all the fortune-hunters 
in town by ſuch a reſolution : 
Not but that (to make em ſome 


amends) on the other ſide, if the 


lady be near at age, or years of 
diſcretion, if her guardian be 
really ill. natur d or knaviſh, if he 
either uſes her ill at preſent, or ſhe 
plainly diſcovers that he deſigns 
to cheat her for the future, to put 
her up at auction, and ſell her to 
who bids moſt, or reſerve her for 
ſome blockhead of his own beget 
ting,or ſome of his kindred's,as is 
but too common a practice with 
them: In theſe circumſtances, if 
a gentleman really deſerving her, 
ſhould offer, nay, if ſuch a one, 
who, tho' he might want a for- 
tune, wanted nothing elſe, and 
the lady has enough for bath, 
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nor the world to come? 


the caſe is; certainly very much 
alepr 6 00g wet ink ſhe bes n 
amiſs if ſhe chuſes a more caref 


and intimate guardian than him 


her parents le t her. 1729291 44 


Q. What is the iu againit the 
W N 
A. The largeſt deſcription we 
have any, where of it, is in the 
12th of St. Mar. 31, 32. Wherefore 
I ſay unto you, Al manner of fo 
and blaſphemy. ſbal be forgiven unto 
men, but the blaſphemy againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt ſhall not be forgiven un: 
to men,  ——— And whoſoever 
ſpeaketh a work againſt the Holy Ghoſt 
it all not be forgiven him, neither. 
in this world, neither in the warld 
to come; Wherein occur threg 
principal difficulties: 1. What is 
meant by. the fin or blaſphemy 
againſt the Hey Ghoſt? 2. What is 

intended by its being never for: 

given? And 3. What by theſe 
expreſſions, Neither iu this world, 


i 7 


There are many opinions con- 
cerning this fin : ſome think it is 
every ſin againſt our own con- 
ſciences ; but then ſo are 2 
ſins beſides. thoſe of . ignorance. 
Some, that to the conviction 
our conſciences muſt be adde 
that of malice; but it, ſeems 
David's ſin againſt Uriah included 
both, for here was convitiian; de 
liberation, reſolution, and slice 
cr e joyn'd too with the 

igheſt ingratitude, yet none doubt 
of bis repentance and forgiveneſi; 

Some think tis ſinning after. ba 
tiſm, but who then would 2 
ſav d? Others, that tis denying 
the truth under perſecution, as the 
Novatians; but then St. Peter 
himſelf had committed it. Laſtly, 
Others believe that tis an obſti- 
: nate, 
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nate, malicious ſing the ma- 
nifeſt viſible work of God by his 


holy ſpirit, in miraculous ſigns 
and wonders, attributing em to 
the devil, as the Phariſees here 
did, and wilfully and reſolutely 
doing deſpite to the ſpirit of God, 
as. in the Hebrews, And this 
ſenſe we incline to, rather than 
any other, becauſe it ſeems plain- 

confirm'd by the whole ſcope of 
the place — Wherefere, ſays. our 
Saviour, referring to what went 
before of the Phariſecs, all manner 


Fuat &c. Now what ſin, what 
laſphemy was that which our Sa- 
viour had been before ſpeaking of, 
and accuſing the Phariſees for ? 


If we can find this, we need make 
no great doubt but we ſhall there - 


An find this fin againſt: the Holy 
Ghoſt, but this it's plain was their 
attriburing the Works of God's ſpi- 
rit wnto the devil, tho' they knew 
the co This appears yet 


e Mark 3.29, 30. He that 
ſhall blaſpheme againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt, hath never forgiveneſs, but 
is in danger of eternal damnation ; 


becauſe they ſaid, He hath an un- 


clean ſpirit ; whence nothing can 
be more clear than that the Pha- 
riſees ſin was ſaying, our Saviour 
had an wnclean ſpirit, or attri- 
buting what he plainly wrought 
by God's ſpirir to the devil, that 
unc lean ſpirit, and this againſt the 
dictates of their own conſciences, 
with obſtinacy and malice : And 
this no doubt — Oi 
calumny, reproach,or emy, 
that could be either invented 2 
utter d, to confound the author 
of y good with the author of all 


VII. 
Now this being the ſenſe in 
which the moſt learned diyines, 
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Dr. Hammond and others, under- 


with greater light from the ſame. 


ſtood this ſcripture, and this ſin 


it is juſtly queſtion'd by them, 


whether it'snow ſo much as poſſi 


blefor any man fo be guilty of ir, 
which they generally conclude in 
the negative, becauſe there - are 
not now ſuch »iiraculous teſtimonies 


to be oppos'd and reſiſted. There's 


et another difficulty which bears 
rdeſt againſt that opinion we 


have laſt recited, and are our , 


ſelyes inclin'd to embrace, and 


that is, That it is not poſſible 
of fin and blaſphemy ſhall be for- any «aro 


man ever to fin maliciouſly a- 
gainſi what he clearly knows to be 
truth, founded, we ſuppoſe, on 
that maxim, That the will al- 
yu neceſlarily follows the laſt 
dictates of the practical intelleR. 
But to this it's anſwer d, That if a 
man may not ſuſpend this acting 
of his will after he is fully and 
particularly convinc'd in his un- 


derſtanding, as ſome not impro-—- 


bably hold, yet it's certain that 
the intelle& itſelf may be warpt 
and byaſs'd and perſuade em to 
act in this, or that 
hic & nunc, as the ſchoolmen ſay, 
contrary to their more ſober ge- 


neral judgment, by not adverting 


to the motives and arguments 
which ſhould induce them to de- 
termine on the right ſide. Thus 
here, tho' ſome of theſe Phari- 
ſees were in general convinc'd by 
particular inſtances too clear. to be 
deny'd, that our Saviour's works 
proceeded from God's ſpirit, yet 
they either ſuſpended the act of 
their wills, which ſhould immedi- 
ately have embrac'd them, or 
adverted ſo much to carnal motives, 
their own grandeur, which they 
ſaw was letjen'd by whathe taught, 
that in this particular their judg- 
ments were Has d to the contrary, 


and accordingly they 3 
an 


rticular, pro ' 
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and blaſybemed, no doubt ſinn'd 


ainſt the clear light of conſci- 
= and ſinn'd malicionlly and 
blaſphemouſly, oppoling what 
they were forc'd to confeſs the 
finger of God. 5 | 

The 2d knot is in thoſe words, 
ſhall never be forgiven. This ſome 
interpret only of the great diff« 

ace not abſolute impoſſibility, 
of their forgiveneſs ; but St. Mark 
carries it beyond any ſuch mitiga- 
tion, plainly mentioning eter- 
nal damnation. Tis true our 
tranſlation only has it,» ſhall 
be in danger of eternal damna- 
tion: But it is clearer in the 
original, which uſes the word 
troy O-, akin to reus in Latin, 
ſignifying guilty, obnoxious to 
ſuch or ſuch a puniſhment ; as 
in the fifth of St. Matthew, where 
tis often uſed — In danger of the 
judgment, in danger of the council, 
of hell. fre — that is, his crime 
deſerves theſe puniſhments, and 
ſhall, conſequently, ſuffer them in 
the preſent caſe ; for if they are 
never forgiven, neither will their 
puniſhments be ſo. Which leads 
to the 3d difficulty, in. theſe 
words, Neither in this wovld nor 
that to come. Hence the papiſts 
would fain fetch their purgatory, 
there being ſome ſins which they 
pretend are to be forgiven in the 
world to come; but this St. Mark 
clears, explaining it, by being ne- 
yer forgiven, but endangering or 
rendring obnoxious to eternal 
damnation. It's not 1mprobable 
that the papiſts might, indeed, 
build their purgatory out of the 
ruins of an old Jewiſb traditi- 
on, that the ſins of all Iſraelites, 
except Doeg and two or three 
more, ſhould be forgiven in fu- 
turo [eculo, in the world to come, 
tho they were not in this. Our 


day iour here diſcourſes them ac- 


* 
. 


cording to their own Fi on, 
and cuts off all hope La, by. 
aſſuring 'em that neither here nor 
there ſuch blaſphemies ſhould ob- 
tain firgivencls, which is far 


enough from ſo much as ſuppoſing 


that any ſin ſhould be there for» 
given, tho' ir _ ſuppoſe the 
Phariſees thought ſo, but this of 
all ſins: nor have we any more 
reaſon to. embrace one of their 
traditions than another, purga- 


tory any more than pre-exi 


nce, 
the latter of which we are ſure 


they believed, whatever they did 
by the former. And thus much 
of this noble queſtion, of which 
more hereafter. WM 

Q. Was an eunuch ever in love, 
as 2 men ? 1 

A. So Martial thought, as a 

by his roguiſh verſes, ks 2 
ovein what ſenſe you will. And 
ſo it ſeems did the ladies of Rome 
in his time, unleſs he wrongs 
'em. And Selim the emperor 
was much of the ſame mind, when 
from the famous inſtance of the 
gelding, &c. he order'd ſuch clear 
he to be made _ after. | 
Pray your expoſition of Bey 

in 250 two following 2. 257 
&s id os, ge $407 tap audas 
Ovdliv E Axes — 

A. Catullus, and after him Mon- 
ſieur Boileau, have tranſlated this 
paſſage not over clearly; and 
ſuch as would know it exactly, 
ought to have a tolerable ac- 
quaintance with the character of 


Sappho, who was certainly the moſt 


amorous and paſſionate of her 
ſex. We ſhan't diſpute whether 


' ſhe was call'd Maſcula Sappho,from 


her indefatigable pains in the pro- 
ſecution of Phaon in her amours 

who fled into Sic/ly to be freed 
from her, tho' in yain, (for the 
' wg purſu'd 
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r{u'd him in perſon, in elegies, 
Hor whether ſhe was ſo called 


om the deſperate action of preceding 


throwing 


her ſelf headlong into 


agrees it was 


le&; every body 


the ſea, becauſe of Phaon's neg- 


tho* the reaſons of her a&ion 
are not ſet down; tho' in the 

| — verſe, we find 
the angel of the Lord curſing 
ſuch as refuſed the ſame aſſiſtance 
that Jael lent. 


one of theſe two things; and if Q. Whether it's poſſible to love as 


either, ſuch an expreſſion as in 
the query, is as proper a reſult 
of her paſſionate temper, as any 
thing that could be expected. Ta- 
aqui] Faber reads it ws Besſyor, 
as alſo rhe edition of Longinus at 
Oxford. Voſſius tells us that in the 

French king's library a: vf Ad or 
Bess wpwras, c. in the to- 
lian diale& ; but be it which way 
it will, tis intelligible enough, 
and exactly follow'd by the Lat- 
tin poet Vox faucibus hæſit, I 
could not utter what I would 
bave faid, when I ſte, or ſaw 
thee ; (to follow both) My words 
tuck in my throat. 

Q. Whether Jael did well in kil- 
Ting Siſera? If ſbe did well, will 
then infidelity and treacherous mur- 
her be lawful towards an infidel? 
If nor, how is it that ſbe is ſo much 
praiſed, even in an hymn inſpired 
by the Holy Spirit of God? 

A. Undoubtedly ſhe did well 
in what ſhe did, ſince ſhe is prais'd 
by the dictates of that which very 
well knew the merit of the action, 
we mean the Holy Spirit; but 
we believe that there might be 
ſome particulars omitted in the 
hiſtory about rhe circumſtances 
of this war, Cc. which would have 
122515 the relation more com- 

endable and honourable than it 
is; which ſince we know not, we 
may very well ſit downcontented 
in the general ſuffrage the 172 
Ghoſt has given of her, Bleſed 
above all women ſhall ſhe be in 
the tent; intimating thereby the 
action to be juſt and honourable, 


well after marriage as before? And if 
it be, can you give any directions 
Le * preſerving ſo great a hapyy- 
neſs? _ 

4. Twou'd ſeem a prepoſterous 
anſwer, ſhould we affirm, . That 
tis impoſſible to love as well, but 
not to love better after marriage 
than before: but yet with a grain 
or two 'twill hold well enough; 
for, if by loving as well, be meant 
loving with ſuth a guſt, ſuch a 
ſtomach, ſuch a ſenſible pleaſure, 
we believe it impoſſible, there be- 
ing much more of the perturbation 
in that paſſion before marriage, than 
there is afterward ; oppoſites il- 
luſtrate each other, and doubt 
and fear in this caſe ſet an edge 
on love: As one that's cold feels 
more pleaſure, and yet more pain 
too, when he comes immediately 
out of the air to the fire-ſide, 
than one who has ſate hovering 
over the grates for an hour toge- 
ther. But tho in this ſenſe there 
are hardly any love ſo well, (un- 
leſs now and then perhaps, after 
a long voyage or journey) yet un- 
doubredly there are many who 
love far better in another, we 
mean as to that part of love which 
has leſs of the ſenſe, and more of 
the ſoul in't; this love, like wine, 
and other noble liquors, grows 
finer and more ſpirituous by age 
It more reſembles friendſhip, if 
tis not rather the ſame with it. 
Where: ever ſuch perſons meet as 


are poſſeſsd of many noble quali- 


ties, the more theyare acquainted, 
tis impoſſible but the better — 
; | BY chey 
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" they muſt love, if they have but night it appeared as before," and 
” diſcretion to manage it. For (then ceaſed. Pray let me know the 
d directions how to preſerve ſo meaning of this : the ſame perſay 

great A happineſs, we think we tell, me he has this faculty when the 


0 can produce ſuch as are infallible. deſires to know amy tranſaction 
Firſt, to love thoſe who have mine, he ponders on it very ſerio 
5 ſomething to recommend em be- before he guet to Heep, and it is re- 
if ſides beauty or fortune, or even vealed to him in aaream? Pray let 
17 wit itſelf, either of which alone me know, whether you think this is 
. are but melancholy companions, true, or poſſible to be done? EE 
when we are to have no other A. Had the firſt part of this 
18 ſociety all our lives : to all theſe — only been mentioned, it | 
at jet good humour be added, and might have puzzled us to have | 
it diſcretion, virtue and piety, if given an account of it, but the | 
ze you know where to find them. latter has pretty well clear'd the | 
n When thus met, let nothing but buſineſs. It is plain enough, 
A death part you, and never be madam, that this tober and judi- 
it angry together; but if you muſt cious perſon has a deſign to im- 
a ſometimes fall out, be ſo wiſe to poſe upon you, if not ſomerhing 
6 take your turns; and when tis worſe (as indeed the taking up 
7 over, learn the excellent art of the ded- cloaths was a little wag- 
n forgetfulneſs; or if you remem- giſh, and the ſhe · ſpright hardly 
n ber any thing, let it be each for modeſt as became her ſex :) His 


your ſelves; not as is common, for pretending to know what he de- 
one andther. And as the crown of fires as to any tranſattion of yours 
all, let your love be in one ſenſe by pondering on't very ſerioufl 
truly ſpiritual; not only love the before he goes to bed, ſpoils 
mind, but the ſoul, that you may the reſt, for how ſhould he know | 
never part, either while here or em ſo as to ponder upon em, and 
. heteafter. TITLES what muſt this be but a wheedle 
Q. A gentleman, who has the to get it out of you; or if he 
repure of a very ſober and judicious really knows chem, as you ſay he | 
perſon, came to me lately, as if he does In ſome caſes, he either does c 
had newly aroſe from the grave, his it by gueſs, or by corrupting ſome 
countenance extreamly changed and of your people, whatever they or 
altered, which did not à little ſur- he may perſuade you to the con- 
prize me, and on my enquiring the trary. We have heard, indeed, of 
reaſon, he told me, that the night ſome pleaſant fellows, who pre- 
before, as he was ſitting upright in tend to find any man's thoughts 
his bed, no way ſleepy, between the by a kind: of refle&ion from his 
hours of 12 and 1, he did then ſee foul, by putting their bodies ex- 
my apparition, all in white coming actly into the ſame poſture with 
into the chamber thro' the door, tho the other's: but this gentleman 
it were faſt ſhut, and continu'd goes far beyond thoſe in the pre- 
ſo till next morning, which by de- 1ent experiment, and could he be 
grees came up to his bedſide, and bis perſuaded to dream thus of any 
eye being fir d on it to ſee what it thing elſe but you, madam, he 
would do, it ſtooped down to take would make the rareſt ſpy in 
' up the bed-cloaths, after which it chriſtendom. | wy 
- immediately diſappear d; the next | Q. 4. 
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276 
Q. A young gentleman loves and 


courts 8 lady in all probability of a 
geod fortune, the advantages of 


whoſe perſon, &c. and the proſpect 
of a fair eſtate, to which he was 
heir, ſo recommended him, that in a 


Port time he had gain'd ſo far on 


her affettions, that there paſs'd 4 
mutual contract between em. The 


old gent. her father obſerving them 
far advanced in their affections, and 
that the ſpark was noos'd faſt e- 


nough, declares that if his daughter 
ever marry'd him, he'd not give 
her a farthing : On this the gent. 
defits from his courtſhip, and 
ſome time after finding himſelf in 
ſuch circumflances at home as 
did not pleaſe him, and from 
which he could diſingage himſelf no 
way jo well as by marrying, without 
any leave att of his melancholy 
miſireſs, profeſſedly addreſſes hin- 
ſelf to another, which coming to his 
old miſtreſss ears, the reſent- 
ment of the affront made her liſten 


to the importunities of ber mo- 


ther-in-law, and entertain the pre- 
gences of her kinſman, ſo notorious 
4 block head, and in all ſober mens 
inions ſo every way undeſerving 
* that her indignation at her firſt 
ſervant's baſe treatment, is lookt 
upon as the greateſt inducement ro 
her compliance with this 'ſquire's 
courtſhip. Her firf# lover not 
ſucceeding in his ſecond amour, has 
attempted a reconciliation with his 
former miſtreſs, but to no purpoſe. 
Now how far will this gent. be ac 
countable in honour or conſcience 
for the lady's misfortune, if upon 
the motives alledg'd ſhe throws her- 
ſelf away on this intolerable fool? 
. There is more difficulties 
than the laſt in this queſtion : 
*rwas.not likely the amour ſhould 
be very happy, which it ſeems 
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arents firſt obtain d, eſpeciall 
— they proceeded * — 
very laſt ſtep but one, we mean a 
contra: nor is ſuch a way of pro- 
cedure either prudent or honeſt; 
not honeſt, becauſe they diſpos d 
of themſelves without any regard 
to their parents conſent, who no 
doubt have ſome propriety in them; 
not prudent, for tho' the old gen- 
tleman winkt at ĩt, till he thought 
him faſt enough, tho' this per- 
miſſion might have been ſufficient 
to make his firſt addreſſes law- 
ful, twas not ſo to proceed ſo far 
as a contract, nor is it any wonder 
that the old man ſhould thus angle 
with his fine daughter, and hook 
in the young gentleman, and af- 
terwards fly off, and expreſs his 
anger; for that's now grown a 
common way of putting off chil 
dren, when their parents have no 
mind to pay their portions. Be- 


ſides, there may be ſomething of 


the mother-in-law init, who may 
have work'd the breach between 
'em on purpoſe to bring on her 
own fool of a kinſman. For the 


young gentleman's flying off at, 


the dreadful denunciation of the 


old one, he did like a wiſe, tho 


not like an honeſt and generous 
man (if tis poſſible to be properly 
one and not the other.) The 
world is now got out of the hu- 
mour either of hanging or ſtaruing 
for their miſtreſſes; and if they 
find much ado to love their wives 
after their marriage, when they 
have both Ceres and Bacchus to 
aſſiſt them, how will they be able 
to do ſo, when they have neither? 
nay, when perhaps — Sylvia 
— old, and Venus too forſakes 

er? Tis true, in the days of 
Amadis de Gaul, and reign of 
knight errantry, when 't was all 


was begun without the conſent of the faſhion to break their i 
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and necks for their ungentle ca- 
terwauling damſels, this would 
have ſhewn very well; and for a 
man to have gone a begging with 
his wife and children, or, what's 
almoſt as bad, ſmother out an un- 
comfortable ſnuff of life in ſome 
little dirty hole, would then have 
paſs d for a pretty ad venture, and 
made a man as famous in ballads 
and romances as Don Quixot s diſ- 


cipline in the wilderneis did him 


for his dear Dulcinea — But fo 
mucKfor that; after we have told 
the reader this, to wit, that the 
lovers faſhion is now to have two 
ſtrings to their bow, (if not rwo 
miſireſſes) and they are all of Hu- 
dibras's mind, To burn for love 
and mony too, and he that does 
otherwiſe, muſt prepare to be 
booted, and arm himſelf with all 
ſorts of paſſive*valour. For the 


lady, ſhe has but done as a thou- 


fand others have before her, nay, 
as. the wiſeſt men in the world 
that look ſo gruff upon love, and 
ſcowl at the very name on't, by 
ſnunning one extreme, run into 
another, and becauſe ſhe has 
miſs'd the fire, reſolv'd to Jeap 
into the water But if her re- 
ſentments would bur give her 
leave to think, ſhe'd firſt /ook be- 
fore ſhe'lov'd, or, what's worſe, 
married — If poverty wou'd make 
her miſerable, much more wou'd 
a diſagreeable match, ſince one may 
be mended ; but a fool never 
mends till he's dreſs'd in woollen, 
Should ſuch a judden paſſion fling 


her into his arms ( tho' death 


perhaps wou'd be more welcome) 
ſhe'd hereby not only make her- 
ſelf extremely miſerable, but 
eyen oblige thoſe perſons, which 
it's very probable by a trick have 
endeavour d to make her ſo. And 
whether or no ſhe again enter- 


* 
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tains her former lover, (who is 
more to be blam'd in ſtri&neſs of 
juſtice and point of honour, than 
according to the common ſenſe of 
the world) which yer ſhe were 
beſt do, if there were any hopes 
of bending, her father, ſhe ought 
not to throw herſelf away upon 
one that will every moment. of 
her life make her repent ir. 

Q. About four years ſince I court- 
ed a young lady, to whom I promiſed 
marriage, and received the ſame 
promiſe from her, on which I wiſh'd 
if I ever married any other, I might 
never proſper, and be made an ex- 
ample for my perjury— But tho ſbe 
had thus promiſed me, yet ſhe'd not 
marry without her father's conſent, 
which I cou d by no means obtain; 
on which I left the place, and. have 
not ſgen her ſince, nor heard from 
her, tho I've writ ſeveral letters 
to her, to none of which I have re- 
ceived any anſwer, notwithſianding 
her ſolemn promiſe to continue a cor- 
reſpondence, and I am certain ſhe 
receiv d thoſe which I [ent her. I'm 
now acquainted with another lady, 
whom I might marry if I pleas'd: 
Pray give me your judgment, whe= 
ther I may lawfully or ſafely do ity 
the lady being not yet married, nor 
her father dead? 

4. If lovers were but capable 
of counſel, we ſhou'd deſire all 
who come under that predica- 
ment, by theſe and twenty other 
unlucky ſtories, to have a care of 
theſe fatal promiſes and contract: 
eſpeciallywhenwirhour or again 
the conſent of thoſe who are at 
leaft ro have ſome hand in the 
diſpoſal of em when in the world, 
as well as bringing em into it. 
But we muſt confeis we don't 
expect thoſe. who are concern . 
ſhou'd give much regard to our 
advice, ſince none believes an 

N enemy, 
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enemy, and ſuch lovers will rec- 
kon all thoſe who attempt to 
make em love leſs, or, which is 
much the ſame, love more wiſely. 
Now to the text— the lovers 
here did ill to make a contract 
without calling in their friends 
to witneſs, or ſo much as ſaying 
by your leave, to their father and 
mother. The lover did worſe to 
bind it with an imprecation, which 
we think of ſo much force, that 
unleſs his conſtitution abſolutely 
forbids it, he ought to live all his 
life «unmarried, unleſs he has her 
to whom he is thus 04/;ged, or is 
freed by her death. It's true, were 
it only a ſimple promiſe without 
an oath, nay, a formal imprecation, 
ſhe might, if ſhe pleas d, releaſe 
him but we think ſhe can't do 
it here, becauſe he has vow'd it to 
God as well as her, and confirm'd 
that vow with ſuch heavy ſancti- 
our, that the leaſt inconvenience 
he cou'd expect from breaking it, 
 wou'd be the making his life un- 
comfortable, and his conſcience 
always diſturb'd at the remem- 
brance of his broken vow, and the 
heavy weight of his own curſes 
hanging over him, eſpecially if 


he ſhould happen to prove anfor- 


tunate in the world. 

Q. Does the ſcripture any where 
affirm an election of a aetermina- 
tive number of men to eternal life 
and happineſs ? 

A. It's an eaſy matter to be 
miſtaken in things of this nature : 
however, if we are ſo, we'll pro- 
feſs ourſelves ready to change our 
opinion on the producing better 
reaſons, and in the mean time 
not to have either angry. or un- 


charitable thoughts of choſe who 


are of a different judgment. To 
the queſtion ; we can't be ſatis- 
' fied by any of thoſe Scriptures 
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which are brought for that pur. 
poſe, that there is any ſuch eled&i. 
on of a determinate number as ei- 


ther puts a force on their natures, 


and irreſitibly faves them, or ab- 
ſolutely excludes all the reſt of 
mankind from ſalvation. The 
chief texts commonly brought in 
favour of that opinion, are theſe 
following, Act, 13. 48. At many as 
were ordained to eternal life belieu. 
ed: But Grotius and Hammond, 


Mr. Med? in his diſcourſe on the 


onuCoulyu and others, ſeem to 
make it pretty clear, that t ſui- 
vor here, ſignifies no more than 
Inſtruct i — diſciplined, liſted in 
the number of thoſe who ſeek 
eternal life, rj being a mili- 
tary word, and ſo uſed by good 
authors; and accordingly St. 
Chryſoſtom, as he is quoted by Dr. 
Hammond, interprets the place. 
** Separated to God, devoted, 


addicted, prepared or diſpoſed” 


„to eternal life. Another place 
moſt frequently urg'd.and which 
ſeems moſt favourable to this 
opinion, is that Eph. 1. 4. 4s he 
hath choſcu us in him before the 
foundation of the world, By the 
word clecſllon, ſays Grotius, is 
here meant vocation by the goſ- 

, as on the contrary, vocation 
is ſometimes taken for election, 
1 Cor. I. 24. To them that are called, 
both Few and Gentile, Chriſt the 


power of God, &c. Nor does (he 


goes on) the word election im- 
„ properly ſignify thoſe great 
*© benefits reſerv'd for thoſe who 
„ were to live in the time of the 
** Meſfiah ; as the word ze 18 
„taken, 1 Theſ. 4.1. Not that 
hereby is underſtood the actual 
** calling of the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, but the decree for their 
** calling. Thus far he: we add, 


that there's no doubt but whoſo- 
2 | ever 


ever are ſaved, receive ſo great 
a benefit, not thro; their own 
merits, but God's mercy in Je- 
ſus, ro whom all his works were 
known from the foundation of 
the world, that is, from all eter- 
nity; but yet we think there's 
no one place in the holy ſcrip- 
ture, which proves that ſo many 


men, and no more, were 7rreſiſta- 


bly determined to everlaſting 1al- 
vation. | ; 
Q How many years from the 
laying the foundation of Solomon's 
Temple to the ſeventy years cap- 
tivity? | 
A. If the 70 years are to be 
reckon'd from the captivity of 
Jeconiah, it was 430 years and 
2 months, as is plain from the 
following ſums : The founda- 
tion of the temple was laid in 
the ſecond month of the fourth 
year of Solomon's reign, as we 
are told in 2 Chron. 3. 2. after 
which he lived 36 years, 40 be- 
ing all the. time of his reign. 


' Rehoboam reign'd 17, Abijam 3, 


Aſa 41, Jehoſbaphat 25, Fehoram 8, 
Ahaziah 1, Athaliah 6, Joaſb 40, 
Amaziah 29, Uzziah 52, Jotham 
16, Ahaz 16, Hezekiah 29, Ma- 
naſſeh y, Amon 2, Joſiah 31, Je- 
haahaz 3 months, -Jehoiakim 11 
years, Jehoiachin or Jeconias 3 
months; the total 430 years 2 
months, as above. 1 
QQ What is cochineal ? 


A. Some authors deliyer their 


— 
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opinions thus, that ir's the ber- 
ries of a ſort of oak in Candia; 


others, that it is the ſeeds of 


prickle pears ; others, that it is 
the inſects, or cochineal flies, 
engender'd of the fruit or the 


blood of red pears, or their 


Jeaves: The like is in Bermudas 
and New England. Red - wood 
that aftords a berry ; out of the 
berries come worms; thoſe 
worms turn into flies, which 
feed on the ſame berries; theſe 
flies yield a tincture not in the 
leaſt inferior to the cochineal- 
flies, Cc. Vid. R. S. Tranſat. 

Q. Of what antiquity be epi- 
taphs and el:gies ? x 

A. Many inſtances of epitaphs 


in proſe and in verſe may be col- 


a 


lected from the old Greek poets 


and hiſtorians, who yet. were 


but children compared to the 


Chalaeans and Egyptiunt. But the 
antienteſt precedent of epitaphs 
muſt be that recorded in the an- 


tienteſt hiſtory, viz. the Ol 


Teſtament, 1 Sam. 6. 18. where it 
is recorded, that the great ſtone 
erected as a memorial unto Abel, 
by his father Adam, remained 
unto that day in being, and its 
name was called the ſtone of Abel; 
and its elegy was, Here was ſhed 


— 


the blood of righteous Abel, as it 


is alſo called 4000 years after, 
Mat. 23. 35. and this is the ori- 
ginal of monumental memorials 
and elegies. 


Q. Tearn d | 
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Q. T Earn'd ſonr of Athens, ſing the noble ſoul 
| Whe firſt with ſbackling verſe durſt words controul, 

That all the hereby happy world mhy know 1 

To whom, a debt ſo undiſchargeable they owe? 


= | | a 


Did happy Adam's language ſo agree 
- With his affection, humours, harmony, 
| That ev'ry word in charming verſe war. ſpoke, 
Till ſin the curious order of the ſoul ſo rudely broke ? 
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" Or did kind heaven this remedy reveal, 
The ſoul's diſturbed faculties to heal, 
When Orpheus conquer'd tygers by a lay, 
And David drove the melancholy fiend away? 


EEE NIH ne 2 ———_—— — 
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A 4. 

Did Lebanon fri, or Parnaſſus Hill, 

Eccho forth her great native charmer's kill ? 

Or did ſweet Hybla's bees inſpire that bard, a 
Who wuſt have all poſterity's praiſe for's deſery'd reward ? 


— 
. Ll — —— — 2 


85er. 


5. 
Mhoe er he be, we pay our tribute due, 
Ingenious Athenians, unto you : 
Strain ev ry firing, and with unuſual flight, 
' Raiſe the immortal hero from oblivion's night. 


gn 


I. 


A. If Poetry its riſe to man did owe, 
His glorious name we cou'd not miſs to know: 
Above the ſtars does its bright founder ſhine, 
What has no human author, needs muſt be divine. 
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3 


God the firſt poer was, his works, we ſee, é 
Number all o'er confeſs, and harmony, 15 
Thoſe artful ſtrokes themſelves around diſperſe ä Il 
Thro' all this beauteous poem of the uniyerle. Bi 


2. 
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In lofty verſe th' harmonious choir above 
Expreſs their adoration and their love: 

E'er Eve and Satan did to fin entice, . 


This ſome kind angel Adam taught in paradiſe. 


| 4. RE” 
His thoughty heroick were, his words the ſame, 
All great, yet free and nat ral all they came: 
His virgin muſe deliver'd without pain, 
He ever ſpoke in Dryden's or in Virgil's ſtrain. 


. . F. 
This honour, ah! he did not long enjoy, 
Diſcord and vice did poerry deſtroy : 
His wit together with his yirtue goes, 
He meanly dwindled down to ſneaking farce and proſe. 


6. 


Heav'n wou'd not leave the world in that dull ſtate, 
But pity'd what it did at firſt create: 

To help weak reaſon, revelation came, 

And poet then, and prophet, always were the ſame. 


7 
Hark, how inſpir'd the holy Hebrews ſing, 
When God they prais'd, or elſe ſome god-like king! 
How ſweetly can their ſtrains life's cares beguile : 
How vaſt the thought, how ſmooth the ſenſe; how grand the file! 


8. 


Whether their conqueſts o'er the Egyptian foe, Ns 
Or Debora's they, or David's triumphs ſhow : 3 
O Jonathan ! who would not die, to be 

Immortal made in ſuch a friend, and ſuch an elegy ! 


2959 
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| ths - | | Ls f 
This did at firſt the apoſtate prince of hell 3 | 

Illape, in many a doggrel oracle: RE oe 
But ah! too ſoon he learnt to mend his ſtyle, * _* 
Too ſoon with his falſe charms did feeble ſouls beguile. 
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* ther by leaving part in the fliſh, as 
a bee its ſiing, or by what means ? 
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| 10. 
Too long ſweet poetry has fetter'd lain . 


A thrall to vice, O break th' inglorious cha?n ! 


Heroes of verſe! O lend your mig 
To th' altar thus again reſtore th 


Q. How docs a nettle fling ? whe- 


A. That laungo or ſoft down 
which covers the leaves thereof, 


is in all probability the ſubſtance, 
which being darted in the ſmall 


pores of the ſh, and by reaſon of 
Its peculiar configuration ſticking 
faſt therein, gives ſich torment 
to the part affl.cted, much after 
the ſame manner as cowitch, tho 
more pungent and violent. Now 
this configuration ſuppoſe hama- 
ted or aculeated, when the nettle 
is violently and ſuducnly preſs d, 
ſeems to be /oft and dfiroy:d, the 


little ſtings being broke off, or- 


blunted one avainſt another, 


which is the reaton a nett le never 


ſtings when we preſs it hard be- 
t ween one's fingers, tho there may 
be alſo ſomething in the Hardneſs 


or callous ſubſtauce, which the 


ends of the fore. finger and thumb 
may have contracted by often 
uſing. 5 

Q. Are the waters of the Bath Hot 
from any ſubterraueous hidden qua- 
lity that we know not, or were they 
made jo by art? Since Carpenter 
in his chronicle tells us, that at the 


time when Athens was in'its glory, 


Biadud rhe ſon of King Lud went 
thither, where he learn d many cu- 
rious arts, and amongſi others, that 
of a compoſition to continu? à perpe- 
tun fire, and that when he re- 


turn d to England, about 8co years 


before our Saviour g time, he causd 


ſeveral cheſts to be ſild with that 


compoſition, and to be put into 


the ground near theje ſorings, which 


hty aid, 


e heavenly maid. 


is the cauſe they keep hot till this 


. 1 
A. Art's a 'fne thing, and 


who knows but this experiment 
might do, as well as that of the 
abbot's mention d in the ads of 
the Royal Society, who pretended 
this way to procure a perpetual 
heat — He thruſt a pike into a ſoft 
earth, and by it ten pounds of 
* quickſilver, which ſinking down 
to the ſubterraneous furnaces, 4 
* warmth comes up by the hole: 
See Tranſaiiions of the Royal So- 
cicty, Vol. the 3d, p. 783. 
And who knows but the other 
ſtory of Bladud's flying in the air 
might be another wzrruoſo experi- 
ment, fince tis allo reported by 
the Welſh bards, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and other ſuch credible 
writers? But to leave jeſting 
and fables, there's little doubt 
to be made but that the Bath wa- 
ters are made hot by natural ſub- 
terranean fires, as thoſe at Baiæ, 
and other places: And tho' we 
can give no great faith either to 
the aſſerters of Bladud's miracles, 
nor the chronology of the {ame 
writers, who made their virtue 
found out 8 years before our 
Saviour, yer 'tis granted on all 


hands, that they are indeed very 


antieut; probably the Roman! 
might firſt diſcover 'em ; how- 


ever, they were well known to 


the Saxons, who either call'd the 


town itſelf which now remains, 


or one very near it, by the „g- 


nificant name of Akemancheſter ; 


and there have been within thele 
few years, great ruines and entire 
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yements dug up at a vaſt di- 
ſtance under the preſent founda- 
tions. 
Q What's the beſt way to ſtreng- 
then my memory, eſpecially in rela- 
tin to religious matters? And 
what method ſbou d I take to be free 
fom vain thoughts in time of di- 
wine ſervice 2? f 


A. For the firſt, prayer and 


practice. for the latter, the ſiſt, 
repeated conſtantly, with reſolu- 
tion: to guard your thoughts im- 
mediately as you enter into God's 
houſe: keep your eyes intent on 
the book, when at prayers, as well 
as- your thoughts on the ſenſe : 
learn by ſerious application to ir, 
delight in God's ſervice ; conſi- 
der the holineſs of the place where 
you are, whenever you approach 
it but more of that God whom 
you ſerve; that he ſees you, 
and knows how either to reward 
or puniſh. 1 

Q. if Solomon had 1000 wives 


.and concubines, yet found not one 


wiſe woman, ana but one wiſe man, 


' ought aot then a wiſe man to conceal 
. a ault, if he be excellent (or prince- 


ly) and rather judge himſelf, than 
raſbly judge and condemn another 
falſly* The queſtion is, Whether So- 


crates did wiſely, when hearing the 


loud clamours of his conſort, left her 
as he ujed to do, ſhe being the more 
angry, haſted aua flung a chamber- 
pot on his head, he ſaying only Ha 
ha! I rhought after all this thun- 
der, there would come rain? Or 
whether by his patience he purchaſed 
to himſelf thoſe inquietudes ? 

A. If he had not done wiſely 
at this time, ic had not eclipſed 
him, for no man is wiſe at all 
times; but Socrates rais'd his fame 
more by this curs'd wife, than if 
the had been better remper'd ; 
be gaye her proyocations enow, 
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but her paſſion cover'd his faults, 
and his politick filence paſt for 
patience ; and 1t was a pleaſure 
to him to have the opportunity 
to vent ſome witty reflection, or 
ſaying, whereby his memory 
would be regiſter'd in the roll of 
everlaſting fame; this ſtory in 
the queſtion is one of them; 
therefore this ſort of wife was a 
foil to his glory; and as reputable 
to him, and as uſeful, as the tub 
to that tub-monk Diogenes, and 
therefore at all times, but eſpe- 
cially at this time, Socrates did 
wiſely in converting the clamour 
into an uſeful obfervation. 

Q. Sirs, pleaſe to reſolve me, 
what knowledge and concern the 
dead have for their ſurviving 
friends and relations, whom they 
loved paſſionately when alive ; and 
if it be in their power to appear to 
them again ? 5 

A. That they are under laws 
and reſtraints, is evident from 
the hiſtory of Dives, which re- 
preſents the condition of one 
of the damned, whole brethren 
were then under the difpenſation. 
of Moſes, who was then alive to 
be heard; and if his brethren 
would not regard the miracles of 
Moſes and the prophets, ( who 
could raiſe the dead when it was 
expedient ; ) neither would they 
credit one tent from the dead, as 
many did not believe the reſur- 
rection, tho” atteſted and ſeen by 
hundreds; they are ſwallowed 
up with the capacities they are 
in, and, unleſs in extraordina 


caſes, make no appearance in theſe 


lower regions. 

Q. Gentlemen, a young man a 
fiend of mine, deſires your opinion 
in'this caſe : He formerly courted a 
young woman; when he hau got her 
conſent, and was really inſured to 
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her, upon ſome words fell out with 
her, goes into the country, and mar- 
ries with another, after he was mar- 
ried kept company with his old 
ſweetheart, inſomuch that his wife 
was jealous of her: When his * 
came to lie in, ſhe died; when ſbe 
was on her deat h- bed, ſhe ſent. for 
ber husband, and told him, If he 
married his old ſweetheart, ſhe 
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if he could make her amends; un- 
leſs he had lefſen'd that obligation 
by an unlawful intimacy during 
his wife's life, a fault nor to be 
deleated by formal repenrance, 
or the opus operatum of marriage; 
neither by the force he has laid 
upon his promiſe, (vix. not to 
marry, as he hoped to find mercy 
for his former ſins) can it be ſup- 


would come and pull him out of poſeable that God has warned 


his bed from her ; he promiſed her 
that he wou'd not marry her, nor be 
concern d with her, as he hoped to 
have mercy of Almighty God: but 
he has gone contrary to his promiſes, 
courted her, and has gain d her good 
will, and the wedding- day was ap- 
pointed, which was on Sunday the 


15th of June; wher' the day came, 


he was taken lame of all his limbs, 
fo it was put by: He got well of this, 
and appointed another day, which was 
on the 1Gth of June laft, when he 


was going to Croydon, in order to 


perform this ceremony. When he had 
got on his horſq, he was taken with 
the griping of the guts, ſo that he 
cou'd not ſit on his horſe, but was 
ferc a tobe brought home by two men, 
and nobody thought he would have 
So, worthy gentlemen, 1 
would deſire you to tell in your A- 
thenian Oracle, whether it may be 
lawful for him to marry her by the 
law of God. or man, ſince he has 
wow d ſo ſincerely to the contrary, 
he having got well again? 

A. He may marry, having re- 


pared his promiſe unto her, there 


eing no law that takes cogni- 
Zzance of his promiſe unto his dy- 
ing wite, which might proceed 
from the ſurprizing apprehenſi- 
ons of her appearing again, altho' 
in all equity and gratitude he 
ought to endeayour to atone for 
the former diſlervice, by now 
marrying bis quondamiweetheart, 


im by two judgments not to 


marry, therefore a farther trial 
to purſue the intended marriage, 
will ſoon determine whether it 
be in his wife's power to return 
again, her threat being to take 
effect after marriage, which will 
very much contribute to ſatisfy 
the world, which longs very 
much in theſe particulars. 

Q. The Turkiſh Spy in his 2d 
Vol. p. 189. makes mention of a Spa- 


niſh aſtroleger that calculated the 


French King's nativity, and that 
he ſhall make the crown of France 


imperial, having ſubdued Spain, 


Italy, and Germany; that he ſhall 
ſbake the Ottoman Empire, but in 


the end ſball be depoſed by his own 


ſubjeFs : I deſive your ſentiments of 
it, whether theres not a great proba- 


bility that our deſign'd deſcent may 


not cauſe the accompliſhment of the 


latter part, ſeeing the former is in 


ſome meaſure come to paſs ? * 


A. There's a glut of arguments 
every where tending to this effect. 
Some from the calculation of his 


nativity do predi&, that the 
great baſtard ſhall not long 2 
tect the little one; others from 
the perjuries and inhumanities 


he has committed, expect ſome 


ſignal judgment upon him, and his 
prieſts would perſuade all man- 
kind to take their farewell of 
chriſtian religion; for if God 
muſt ſtand in need of ſuch 1 * 
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lical men and means to fill hea- 
yen with new converts, they 
muſt have a ſtronger patent from 
heaven for murder, beyond what 


Dr 


185 
it went out, and the curtain to haus 


a ſhaking for ſome time after; then 
being affrighted, he roſe out of the 


bed and came down ſtairs. Another 


ever Chriſt had, who commanded ſon and daughter of mine, a few 
his diſciples to preach remiſſion years ſince, have ſeen the like appa- 


of ſins, fir to thoſe of Jeruſalem, 
who had crucified him, and not to 
kill them, or compel-them to 
come in by halters and dragoons. 
And in probability, as his 
ſtrength 1s in his frontiers, which 
keeps out *the confederates, as 
well as keeps in his ſubjects, that 
being broken by an army in his 
country, it may ſucceed as the 
Spaniſh. aſtrologer is ſaid to pre- 
diet, or as Patridge's almanack 
has it: N 


Let all the plagues of murder 


(now be flung 


On that curs'd babe from whence 
(thoſe miſchiefs ſprung. 
There's ruffling work above, and 
(hence muſt flow 

Mutations here, ſome x 51-12 
__ (overthrow : 

Tho” at this diſtance, yet me- 

: (thinks I hear 

Some pleaſant news, ſome ab- 
(dication near. 


Q. My ſon, about fifteen years 
of age, on Wedneſday the 1# of 
laſt June, about nine a clock at 
night, went to his bed, and no ſoongr 
lay down, but be heard as it were a 
hand ſweeping on the wall, that it 
came with a ruſhing noiſe on his 
bed's-head, then it ſtroked. him over 
the face twice very gently, and as 
ſoon. as the hand was off he felt a 
cold wind blow on his face, which 
made it very cold, but his body was 
warm; he opening his eyes, ſaw an 
apparition of n woman cloath:d in 
black apparel, which went over the 
bolſter with a ruſhing noiſe, he ſaw 


the curtain to gather up together as 


rition of a woman in the ſame room 
with a lighted candle, but when 


- (poke to, it vaniſhed. Several ſorts 


of unuſual noiſes are often heard in 
the houſe by myſelf and moſt of the 
family: I favourably deſire to know 


f you (having a civilix d family) 


what ſbould be the occaſion of this 
diſturbance, or whether it be ad- 
viſable to ack the queſtion of the 
apparition ? 

A. What manner of metaphyſi- 
cal matters our ſouls are, we can- 
not tell, yet we know they really 
exiſt, and act our bodies, altho' 
they are not ſubject to ſenſe; yer . 
this doth not hinder, but that a 
ſpiritual ſubſtance may be ſepa- 
rated from our body, and may be 
again cloathed with a body or 
vehicle that may be airy, fiery, 
or cloudy, and be viſible to our. 
ſenſes, altho* the exiſtence or eſ- 
ſence of the ſpirit we cannor ſee, 
bur its ourward cloathing : And 
that ſuch appearances have been 
to all ages, the learned as well as 
the unlearned affirm, from real 
matters of fact; ſuch are theſe 
following: At Pudale- dock was a 
houſe ſo diſturbed, that ſeveral 
tenants could not thrive there- 
in; after the fire alderman L— 
purchaſing the ground, cauſed a 
cellar to be dug lower, and there 
was the body of a man taken up, 
which had a great nail driven 
into the skull; the alderman or- 


der d the labourers to carry the 


body and bury it in St. Gregory's 
church-yard, London, and no di- 
ſturbance has been ſince. The 
other is at the Grangs in Lanca- 


ſhire, 
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Q the Baltick Sea i freſh 


ſpire, where very many years was 
an apparition in the garden, and 
in one chamber of the houſe, it 


was in the ſhape of a greyhound ;. 

the precurrent noiſe was like a 

man hiſſing to call a dog; this 

2 did no hurt, only pull 
e 


cloaths, inſomuch that they 
made wooden preſs beds for that 


| room, which were rock d, and 
more diſturbant by the noiſe than 


before; when it paſs'd by, it was 
felt as a cold wind ; art laſt dig- 
ging a high bank, to carry off ſoil 
ro other ground, after {ome loads. 


dug away, there was found the 


Skeleton of a man, which was ſeen 
by the miniſter, and among the 


reſt by Mr. Moſs, a very intelli- 
gent gentleman, who now lives 
in Hington; the skeleton was co- 
ver'd again, and from that time 


the apparition and diſturbances 
have ceaſed. And no doubt the ap- 
rition in the queſtion, if true, 
becauſe we were impoſed upon 


by the relation of the 1 brothers 


that vaniſhed) has ſome cauſe 
and fignificancy, tho* beyond our 


"ſphere to aſlign it; however, we 
cannot be againſt the. ſpeaking 


to it, or endeavouring to find out 


its place, times and places of va- 


niſhing ; and perhaps if it were 
not a civiltz'd family, it might 
be more diſturbant. 


--Q. Tet we," 5 ſons of Athens, 


ing Feruſalem. 


| by what laws 
Pale Phœbe moves? What's her material cauſe 2 

Whence ſhe derives her 1, zht, or is' 

What makes her in an Halo ſometimes fiown ? 


water, and the Euxine Sea and thy 
Streights of Davis, Hudſon, For. 
biſher, Cc. are ſalt ? | 

A. Ir has many iſlands at the 
mouth of it, that it takes nor in 
that quantity of water from the 
main ocean, but receives more 
from the many freſh water ri- 
vers which diſcharge themſelves 
into it from Poland, Ruſſia, and 
Swedeland. | 
Q. 1s Greenland upon the top 
of a hill, there is the body of a tree 
lies; how ſhould that tree come 
there, ſince the country affords 
none ? ; 


A. Thoſe who have penetrated 


fartheſt into- that country, or 
that have been left there, have 
not been able to diſcover any 
trees; Jet notwithſtanding, one 
part of ir may produce what 
another wants; or this tree 
might be found floating in the 
ſea, and be carried up and left, to 
raiſe wonder in the after-comers, 
as Alexander left gigantick ar- 
mour behind him, that the 
world might in time to come 
wonder at the vaſt ſtature of the 
Macedonians; or as they paint 
the heads of the Saracens, as if 
they were giants, to cover the 
ill ſucceſs they had in conquer- 


ther own < 


How far from earth is plac d her fteday ſphere, 

She aoth ſo ſoon compleat her little year £ 

And what's the matter ſhe doth roll in there? 

What makes her change and wanton in the air, 
Sometimes look wan, then red, and ſometimes fair? 
But why her phaſes ſtill the ſame appear? 


Why hills and valltys ftill ſeem ſcattered there? 


Each 
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Each conſtant to its place, when at the full 
Her perfect orb arrives? What makes her dull 
Off. times appear by day? Whether her beams 


' Govern the tides, and influence the ſtreams ? 


And what to me ſeems moſt of myſtery, 
Wheth:r, and how ſbe cauſes Lunacy? | 
A. Various are Cynthia's laws, exactly known 
To him who plac'd her in the heavens alone: 
The new philoſophers, and thoſe before, 
Can only gueſs ;, expect from us no more. 
The matter which does the fair moon compoſe, 
The ſame with earth appears; its ſurface ſhows 
As if it, like-our neighb' ring world, contain'd | 
High hills, low dales, wide Far, and ſpacious land : 
Her light her beauteous brother Phebus lends, 
And. tho“ ſhe in eclipſe herſelf pretends 
To dusky beams, we can for them account, 
Nor will they to a native light amount: 
Either their true original is found” 


From the ſun's ſtragling beams refracted round, 
, Grown weak, as far from their firſt riſe they're paſt, 


And fixt on this opacous globe at laſt : 

Or elſe from other parts we cannot ſee, 

Since Luna can't all o'er eclipſed. be. 
When e'er a thin moiſt cloud itſelf does place, 
Oppos'd direct againſt its radiant face ; 

Its rays refra& we in a Halo ſee, 


And madam Luna ſtands in pillory. 
' The ſpace from us to her refulgent ſphere, 


As noble Tycho gueſs d of old, is near 

Thrice ten times mother earth's diameter. 

Its orb thro' fluid ther ſmooth does go, 

Or-its own atmoſphere, as our below. . _ 
The different lights and ſhades her ſtations take 
From Sol, her different forms and changes make. 
She's pale, when thro' a watry cloud ſhe pries, 
And red, when earthly vapour, fill the skies, 

Or ſtruggling winds from hollow caverns rife. 
Clad in her feſtal robes, all clear and fair, 

When neither clouds nor vapours fill the air: 
Her phaſes needs muſt ſtill the fame appear 

To fight and ſenſe, for ſtill the ſame they are; 
Needs hills and dales we in the moon muſt ſee; 
As here on earth, where hills and dales there be. 
She dim appears in Sols more pow rful light, 


As candles are eclips'd when the ſhines bright. 


Fondly old ſtagers dream the moon preſides 
O'er the moiſt world, and rules the various tides: 
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Theſe reaſons for't the Neoterick give, 

Who underneath the ſame meridian. live: 

The moon with them at the ſame time does riſe, 

With the fair beams enlightned earth and skies; 

Not ſo the tides which drench the ſouth, before 

With foaming waves they kiſs the northern ſhore. 
Again, were ſhe the cauſe, when earth and skies 6 
She laſt ſurveys, leaſt wou'd their ſurges riſe : 

But this in fact is falſe, when new, they preſs 

With greater force ; but when more large, with leſs. 
You ask if ſhe's of lunacy the cauſe, 


And whether Bedlam muſt obey her laws ? 
Was ever ſhe horn mad, or day or night 
The dog that guards her palace known to bite ? 
Where e er her eyes a lover known to kill, 


Beſides Endymion once on Latmos hill? 
Let's clear her then, ſince guiltleſs her we know, 
Nor think her mad, unleſs ourſelves are ſo. 


Q What aid Virgil mean by his 
magni menſes, Ecl. 4. Plutarch in- 
deed makes mention of the urjan& 


eviav]es, but that gives no light to 


the qucſtion: Scaliger has alſo 
given a large account of them in 
Can. Iſagog, but neither is that 
ſatisfatlory enough? | 
A. If Scaliger himſelf can't fa- 
tisty the queriſt, twill be no diſ- 
race ſhou'd we too fail of doing 
it, however we mult attempt 
it. By magni menſes we think the 


poet may allude to thoſe yzyaa@- 


£r1av]os, thoſe great years of the 
Platoniſts,for he was now deſcrib- 


ing that great Revolution which 


they us d 10 much to talk of, when 
all things were to become new. 
But why then does he uſe the 


word menſes inſtead of anni, month 


inſtead of years? No doubt there 
was a reaſon; for one who had ſo 
abſolute a command of the Latin 
tongue, cou'd not do it only to 
fill up a verſe. We believe there - 
fore that there's a double alluſion 
contain d in the words, one to the 


years, or revolving period before 


mentioned, the other to thoſe 


months which Julius and Auguſtus 


had lately altered, and called by 


their own names, for which 


reaſon they might properly be 
called magni above all the reſt. 


Q. Gent. In your eſſay upon learn · 


ing, pag. 7. concerning ſalvation of 
heathens, you advance in anſwer to 


the text (There is no name given 


under heaven whereby we may be 
ſavꝰd, but by the name of the Lord 
Jeſus) That if they believꝰ in God, 


they believe virtually in Jeſus Chriſt. | 
I deſire a full explanation of what 
you mean by a virtual belief? | 


A. The Jews were under the 
diſpenſation of believing Our Fa- 


ther which is in heaven, having 


faith in the Meſiah, whereas the 
heathens were under the diſpen- 
ſation of the law of nature, the 


divine light written in every 


man, which is the ordinary voice 
of the ſpirit to reſtrain man from 
murder, idolatry, c. if they kept 
to that law, they ſhould receive 
the full virtue of the lamb of 
God, ſlain before the foundation 


of this world, by the father's de- 


cree, for the ſins of all men. 

Q. Which do you eſteem the great · 
eft artifts in Painting, the antients 
or the moderns * ; p 
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AJ. The antients were almoſt 


inimitable for ſome excellencies 


and beauties in their painting, 
and ſome moderns have nor fallen 
much ſhort of them, unleſs we 
fancy, as ſome do of the old poets, 
that none can yet equal them. 
Q. "Where and when were dials, 
clocks, and watches firſt made? 
A. In Adam's time the day was 


meaſur d by the ſun, and the E- 


be of the ſame mind with a late 
famous writer, as to the interpre- 


tation of that ſcripture, ho ſbal 
declare his generation? Which he 


thinks relates to the difficulties 


in his genealogy, left ſo on pur- 
poſe, in his judgment, to hinder 
men from prying too narrowly . 
into things of that nature. How- 
ever, we are ſureGod's word muſt 
be true, and truth is'always con- 


gyptians could not be deſtitute of ſonant to itſelf, and how ir is ſo 


theſe uſeful parts of the mathe- 
matick learning,longbefore men- 
tion was made of the. dial of Ahaz 

Q. Hdw or where can on prove 
there was ſhipping before Noah ? 
as you formerly have affirmed. 

A. Adam was driven out at the 
eaſt end, where was free paſlage ; 
he had no boat to paſs the rivers in 
the other part of the garden, and 
therefore ſo neceſſary a thing as 
a junk or a canoe Adam would not 
be without; or can it be imagin'd 
that in ſo many hundreds of 
years they could be without veſ- 


{els to paſgandrepaſls their rivers? 


Q Why do theEvangeliſisdeduce the 
genealogy of our Saviour by the line 


of Joſeph and not by that of Mary, 


ince he receiv'd not his humanity by 
his reputed father Joſeph, but from 
the bleſſed virgin Mary his mother? 


in the preſent caſe, as to the chief 
difficulty therein, we ſhall now 
examine. Euſebius ſeems, in our 
judgment, to give as clear a ſo- 
ution of it as any other. He 
has it out of Aphricanw, as that 
hiſtorian from ſome chriſtian 
Fews, who were of the kindred 
of our Saviour. The ſum is 
this: © St. Matthew ſays, Jacob 
© begot 3oſeph ; St. Luke, that he 


© was the ton of Heli, (not that 


Heli begat him : ) St. Matthew 
** deduges the line from David 
by Solomon, St. Luke by Nathan. 
Matt han from Salmon 1 Ja- 
cob, then died; and Melchi from 
Nat han, of the ſame tribe, but 
another race, being married to 
the ſame woman, begat Heli. 
So that Heli and Jacob were bro- 
thers by the mother's fide. Heli 


A. There is a ſuppoſition in this 
ueſtion, which includes ano- 
ther; — for many, or moſt com- 

, mentators, believe that oneof the 
evangeliſts draws the genealogy 
by Joſeph, the other by Mary: 
however, we are hereby almoſt 
neceſſarily led to the diſquiſition 
of that very difficult queſtion, 
which may be almoſt call'd, C 
Theologorum, concerning the dif- 
ference between the two evange- 
liſts, St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
in this matter, having alſo long 
ſince received it from another 
hand. We muſt confeis we can t 


c 
0 
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c 
c 
ö 
* dying without children, Jacob, 
* according to the law, married 
his wife, and of her had Joſeph, 
his own ſon by nature, but He 
* ls by law: Thus was Joſeph 
* ſon to both So far Aphricanw, . 
and Euſebius out of him. But it 
muſt be acknowledged, this way 
of ſolution is preſs d with conſi- 
derable difficulttes: the chief of 
which, and which is pronounced 
unanſwerable by the learnedSpan- 
heim, is, that according to Apbri- 
canus, Melchi is reckoned the im- 
mediate Father of EI, N 
3 3 St. 
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St. Luke makes him his great 

andfather. But notwithſtand- 
ing this, Voſſius is ſtill firm fot the 
forecited opinion, and anſwers 
after his way: [ Certiſimum nobis 


| * We are moſt certain, that in 
ok 


e old copies there were three 


_ © perſons left out by St. Luke in 
this genealogy Matt han and Le- 


© vi between Melchi and Eli, and 
Cainan; which he thinks more 
probable, becauſe Ireneus reckons 
not 75 generations, but 72 only 
from Adam to our Saviour. —— 
And indeed, had there not been 


- ſomething in't, tis not very ea- 


ſy to conceive, how twas poſſible 


both for Apbricanus and Euſebius, 


who were men of judgment, nay, 
we may add St. Auſtin too, and 
ſeveral other fathers, to be guilty 
of ſo foul a blunder, as to miſtake 


a man'sgreat grandfather for his 


father, in a genealogy which they 
had before 'em, and which they 
read alſo every day. But what- 
e'er becomes of thoſe two, we 
can't think Cainan was omitted in 


Irenæus his copy; becauſe they 
e 


then hardly any but the 
LXX for the Old Teſtament; and 
it's known by all, that this name 
is there, tho' not in the Hebrew, 
{of which more another time}and 
therefore, if there were three 
names fewer in their copies, than 
ours, whate'er becomes of the 
two in the Queſtion, the third 
muſt be look'd for ſomewhere 
elſe than in Cainas ; and this 


_ wou'd remove all the difficulty: 


But as we have formerly declar d, 


we are not for invalidating the 


credit of our preſent copies, nor 


granting anymiſtake in em with- 


out an abſolute neceflity—Why 
ſhou'd we not therefore rather 
think Aphricanus, or at leaſt Eu- 


ſebius, or their tranſcribers, here 


miſtaken ; then admit the Inter- 
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polation of two names in our pre. 


ſent copies ? Ler's ſuppoſe but 


this, and that they wrote Melchi 


by a miſtake, inſtead of Matthan, 
Who was the real father of Heli, 
and the caſe is.juſt the ſame, and 
all the difficulty vaniſhes, the hy. 
potheſis {till holding good in one 


as well as tHe other, nor can we 


find any objection that's of 
weight again{rit : Tis true, Gre- 
ti us (who ſuppoſes A4phricauus 
more miſtaken than we do, tho'he 
alſo thinks there's ſomething in 
what he advances) is of opinion, 
that it can't hold, becauſe the law 
of raiſiag up ſeed to the brother, by 
the brother's marriage, or in his 
default by the next of kin, does 


not relate to uterine brethren, (of 


the ſame mother only) but to 
thoſeoftheſame nameand family 


— but it may be anſwer d, the fa- 


milyof David was then reduc'd to 
a ſmall number, as well as a inean- 
ner fortune ; and there might not 
bevery great choiceamong them, 
nor any nearer relation, on which 
account the neareſt k:nſman ful- 
fill'd the law; or perhaps if 
there were nearer, as in the caſe 


of Boaz,they might refuſe to doit. 


Now to the querift's difficul- 


ty.—Our Saviour being not the 


real ſon of Joſeph, how comes Jo- 
ſeph's genealogy, not Mary's, to 
be here recorded? Some think 
twas not the cuſtom of the,Jews 
for women to have their diſtin 

enealogies, but were reckon'd 


from their parents, and that Eli 


was Mary's father; tho' others ſay 
one Johoialim, which yet ſome 


think the ſame with El;akim, and 


that with Eli, only a contraction 
of it, as Epaphras for Epaphroditus, 


and a thouſand others, and that 


St. Luke records Mary's genealo- 
g: St. Matthew Joſeph's 5 3 = 
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think this more ſtrain'd than the 


other, and therefore ſtick to our 
firſt ſolution, and add as to the 


reſent queſtion, that as he was 


Joſeph's fon by law, he was his 
ſon alſo, no doubt, by adoption, 
and therefore isſo reckon'd : But 
beſides, in Joſeph's genealogy, 

's alſo may be contain'd,nay 


ve are ſure ſome of it is, and 


accordingly our Saviour's real 
deſcent from David. 708 
I have been a trader for many 


 years,in which time the goods Ideal 


in, being a foreign commodity, have 
been at various prices; ſometimes 1 
have bought goods, and gain'd by 
them moderately, and I have at ſeve- 
ral other times bought of the ſame 
ſort of goods, and by means of great 
quantities thereof coming to Eng- 
land, ha ve loft conſiderably by them; 
but 'tis my hap at this time to have 
a conſiderable quantity of the ſame 
goods by me, of which there is none 
in England but what I have, and 
am ſatisfed that nong of the ſame 
kind can arrive here for a conſidera- 
ble time; whereby I ve an opportu- 
nity to get my price for them. Things 
being thus, I defire your opinion whe- 
ther I may with a good conſcience 
ftrain up the price of theſe goods as 
high as I can, conſidering my for- 
mer loſſes in the ſame goods, and 
that I may never have ſuch another 
opportunity of recovering them? 

4. Firſt, We think there may 
be greater latitude in the preſent 
caſe, as to any commodity not ne- 
ceſſary to the Ii,fe of man, than in 
corn or ſuch like, without which 
the poor can't-live. Again, if the 
poor ſhou'd have abſolute need of 
any of thoſe goods, they ought not 
we think to pay ſo dear for em as 
the rich, who have em only far 


their convenience or pleaſure. Fur- 


ther, thoſe goods never ought to 
be rais'd to an extrayagant price, 


beyond all conſcience and reaſon ; 
as ſuppoſe a guinea ſhould be de- 


manded for what was not before 


worth a ſhilling: After theſe 
rds, we think there's no doubr 

ut the tradeſman may ju#ly raiſe 
the price of his goods on this occa- 
ſion, ſo a5, to repair his former 
loſſes, if he doesnotexceed the for- 


mer limitations, tho' the juſt de-, 


gree or price we can't determine. 
Q Whether tis lawful to read 
n ions A 
A. Every one grants that tis 
lawful to read Quintil Curtius, or 
Xenophon's life of Cyrus, in both. 
of which, the loves as well as 
wars of two great monarchs are 
deſcrib'd : —And if fo, we think 
*tis not eaſy to aſſign a reaſon 
why the ſame ffories mayn't be 
read, when the herozs are made 


greater, and their a#ions more 


compleat and lively than. before, as 


in a good romance they general. 
ly are, and particularly in the 


grand Cyrus, and Caſſandra : Tho' 
we think then that the readin 

theſe books may be lawful, anc 

have ſome convenience too, as to 
forming the minds of perſons of 
quality; yet we think em not at 
all convenient for the vulgar, be- 
caule they give em extravagant 
Ideas of practice, and before they 


have judgment to biaſs their fan- 


cies, generally make em think 
themielves ſome king or queen 


or other; one fool muſt be Ma- 


zares, tother Artamen; and ſo for 
the women, no leſs than queens 
or empreſſes will ſerve em, the in- 
conveniences of which are after- 
wards oftentimes ſooner obſèrvd 
than remedy d: Add to this, 
the ſoft' ning the mind by love, 


which are the greateſt ſubject of | 


theſe ſort of books, and the fooling 
away io many hours, and days 
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and years, which mi ht be much 
better employ' d, and which muſt 


be repented of. And upon the 
whole, we think young people 


would do better, either not to 
read em at all, or to uſe em more 


ſparingly than they generally do, 


when once they ſet about them. 

Q. Fm ſo bewitched with cards, 
that I can't leave em, tho I always 
loſe. —If you pleaſe, give me you di- 
rect ions how Imay conquer this trou- 
bleſome humour, which, if I knew 
how, I'd vezy gladly be rid of? 

A. That cards and luſory lots 
are not in themſelves unlawful, 
we think there are not many ra- 
tional perſons but are now ſatis- 


fied, it being granted by thoſe 
who are of another mind that lot 
is not inſeparably appropriate to 


ſacred uſes, being alſo brought in- 


to civil affairs, if not firſt taken 
from thence, and applied to ſa- 
cred. Nor can we ſee any reaſon 


why luſory lot mayn't be the 


* thoſe perſons who moſt frequent - 


ſame with civil; nay,if weſhou'd 
even confound it with ſacred, 
what evil there would be in't, or 


why we mayn't lawfully appeal 


to providence, if all lot be fo, for 
the diſpoſing a ſmall part of our 
eſtate, as well as a more conſidera- 
ble, and in leſſer affairs as well as 

reater: This we are ſure of, that 


ly uſe this argument, are apt to 


intereſt providence in things of 


as trivial a concern; nor do we 


think they are to be blamed for 


it, if they do it prudently and 
modeſtly, and not condemnothers 
in what they themſelves allow ; 
which we know not well how 
they can do in the preſent caſe, 
without joining with that fooliſh 
heathen, who fancied Non vacat 
exiguis rebus adeſſe Jovi — hat Ju- 
piter had ſomething elſe to do than 
to trouble his head about the triſting 
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buſineſs of movtals. After this ex. 
pony our judgment as to the 
awfulneſs of theſe ſorts of game; 
we readily grant, that as they are 
uſually praftiſed, they are ex. 
treamly inconvenient, and their 
conſequences very dangerous and 
miſchievous to ſocieties as well 
as private perſons - One inſtance 


of which we have in the preſent 


ueſtion, ſince it gives men an 
habit of idleneſs, renders them 

aſſionate, ſuperſtitious, and de- 
ſperate; the adjoufning from the 
gaming · houſe to the road being 
very common and eaſy, when 
once the humour has got ſuch a 
ſtrong aſcendant over any perſon, 


- and not only waſtes what he has, 


but unfits him for getting more 
by honeſt induſtry and labour ; 
ſome perſons being ſo bewitched 
with it, that no conſideration, 
neither eſtate, nor-life, nor ſoul, 
can make em leave it. The way 
to remedy this inconvenience is 
defired, in anſwer to which, we 
adviſe the queriſt to ſet about it 
immediately, for the longer the 
habit continues, the more invete- 
rate it grows to conſider when 
he's calm and cool the unavoida- 
ble miſchief it will in all proba- 
bility bring upon him, the ruin 
of his eſtate and fortune, and the 
example of many gameſters un- 
happy and deſperate ends; let 
him never come near the fatal 


places where he's likely to meet 


the temptation; and if he can 
bear it, get ſome friend to lock 
up all his money from him, 
breaking quite off from all gam- 
ing, Which tis eaſier to do, how 
great a paradox ſoever it may 
ſeem, than to quit it by degrees, 
which will ſtill leave a pretence, 
and ten to one break all his re- 


ſolutions, and as much enſlave 
Q. What 


him as ever. 
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Q. What does that man deſerve, 
who having received his bread from 
his friend, and other neceſſaries in 
his exeremities, ſbould in the time 
of his proſperity be not only unthank- 
ul,” but the chief cauſe of bis 
friend's ruin and poverty . | 
A. Xenophon de rebus Perſicis, 
ſays, The ungratefulare neither 


fit to ſer ve the Gods, their coun - 


try, nor their friends — What 
ſuch a perſon's deſert is, we for- 
bear to limit, for fear we ſhould 
be unjuſt, and ſpeak too favoura- 
bly of him, and his crime, which 
is the abridgment of all baſeneſs. 


———- But if he be a perſon of 


any. ſenſe, he may. poſſibly be 
ſhamed out of it, as an ill man 
was, that was concerned in the 
following inſtance — A mean 
man preterred by one of quality, 
came in time to ſuch a place as 


ſet him above his benefactor, and 


then he made uſe of his power to 
throw him down, who had raiſed 
him up — the gentleman ſent 


him a picture, in which the ſun 


was eclipſed by the moon, with 
this motto upon it—Tpt4u7n adi- 


mit quo nigratareſulget — It in- 


gratefully puts out that light by 
which it ſhines. .* _ 

Q. Ha a dead corps ſhould bleed 
when touched by its murtherer ? 

A. We meet with. many in- 
ſtances of this nature, as the wa- 
ters of jealouſy amongſt the Jews 
for the trial of adultery: The 
Roman wveſtals' Sieve, in which 
(being falſly accuſed) ſhe carried 
water without ſpilling. In like 
manner ſome courts of juſtice 
admit this trial of bleeding as a 
proof. to good purpoſe, and ſuch 
a one as thocks the nature of 3 
villain more than many living 
teſtimonies, Phyſicians tell us, 


4 
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that blood congeals in the veins 
preſently after death, and after- 


wards in two or three days be- 
comes liquid again, in its ten- 


Some 


dency to corruption — 
attribute it to the ſenſe where- 
with all things are eadued, and 


which ſtill remains in theſe dead 
bodies, fo that having a ſenſe 


of their murtherers, and per- 
ceiving them near at hand, = 

ſuffer two very different moti- 
ons, trembling and anger, which 
cauſe ſuch a commotion of blood, 
that it flows forth from the 
wound: And ſeveral other opi- 


nions we have about it, but all 
of them inconſiſtent with reaſon; 


for either there is a natural 
cauſe of this, or there is not; 
. 7 * = 

if there's none, the diſpute is at 


an end, and we muſt refer it to 


a particular providence of God 


Almighty in difcovering mur- 


therers by this way ; but if it 
be by a natural cauſe, it muſt be 
either ſympathetick or antepa- 
therick; it by ſympathy, it 
follows, from their way of argu- 


ing, that one killed by a bullet 


at à diſtance, (the murthered 
not knowing who it was) can 


have no emotion of the ſpirits 


when the murtherer is by; and 
the animal ſpirits cannot be 
more ſenſible and knowing when 
the man is dead, than when he is 
alive; as allo, if the perſon mur- 
ther'd were killed in his wife's 
arms, and his relations defendi 
him, here his telations ſhould 
bleed (not he) at the ſight of the 
murtherer. If it be ſuppoſed to 


be effeQed by antipathy, then it 
would contenterall the dead per- 


ſon's blood, and make it retire to 


the heart inſtead of Bleeding; ſo 


chat we comm ſuch inſtances 


are 
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immediate effects of God's ju- 
ſtice, when they really happen. 
Q How females were circumcis'd? 
A. Not at all amongſt the 
Fews ; but we read the Egyptians 
circumciſed the nympha of their 


- Females for ſome diſeaſes, and 


that ſome of the pagans religt- 
ouſly obſerve this cuſtom. 
Q. What language 'twas Ba- 
laam's aſs ſpake ? 
A. What language is this? 


_porowy, mh---- 


bw u mig 1 


Q. In what part of the body is 
the ſoul fo 


A. Tis generally held that tis 
every where, (tho' not ſo eaſy 


to define how) nor can it indeed 


be at all properly in a place, that 


being of the eſſence of body; — 


at leaſt we are ſure it's not in a 
lace in the ſame manner that 
ody is, but a ſpirit, if we knew 

how that was. In the mean 

while its nobleſt operations, ima- 
gining and thinking, are un- 

— tranſacted in the brain 

(tho' we doubt the pretty fancy 

of the Glandula Pinealis, to be 


no more than a fancy, there hav- 


ing been a much lower uſe ſince 
found out for that part). This 
we are {ure of, that in deep think- 
ing we feel our heads otherwiſe 
affected than at other times, and 
afterwards we as certainly know 
they have been at hard labour, by 
that pain and laſſitude we find in 
them, as that our feet or hands 
have been ſa, when after a long 
walk, or manual operation, they 
are affected in the {lame manner: 
We'll add one notion more, 
which may not a little illuſtrate 
this ſubjeck. In our former de- 


ſeription of, the foul, we have 
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are merely providential, and the 


placed the cleareſt notion of itz 
eſſence in the image of God, 
which may tend ſomething to 
the further explanation of the 
caſe in hand : For as God is every 
where in the greater world, (nor 
can we allow any other anims 
mundi) ſo is, according to its 


| et pum and fimilitude; the 


toul in the leſſer, or the body of 
man. It ſits perhaps in its throne 
in the head, but its action not 
confined there, but diffuſed thro 
all different parts, having an en- 


tire power overſthem, and acting 


them according to their natures, 
and ſometifnes contrary to 'em. 
Q. What is Reaſon ? | 
A. Reaſon may be conſidered 
either in principle or a&,or as the 
ſchools expreſs it, reaſon reaſon- 
ing, or reaſon reaſoned, Ratio 
Ratiocinans, or Ratio Ratiqcinata. 
The principle is a power deeply 
rooted in the ſoul of man, if not 
the ſame with ãt, whereby it can 


apprehend ſimple or abſtracted 


notions, as univerſals, &c. can 
join thoſe notions together, and 
thence form propoſitions, and 
from thoſe propoſitions it thus 


forms, or from its own innate ' 


ideas, and ſelf- evident principles, 
compared with one another, de- 
duce true and legitimate conclu- 
ſions. The act, or rather effect ot 
operation hereof is a ſyllogiſm; 
nor can any man in the world 
reaſon without making one, tho 
not in its juſt forms, yet eaſily 
reducible unto them. To be 
more plain, Reaſon in this ſenſe 
is the drawing true conclu- 
ſions from true premiſes; nay, 
ſo excellent an art is it, that it 
extracts natural and undeniable 
truth from the moſt notoriou 
falſhoods, by reducing the ad- 
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yerſary to an abſurdity, by com- 
pariſons and oppoſitions, familiar 
to thoſe who are acquainted 
with this noble art. | 

Q. Whence proceeds ſight, and 
the cauſe of the eyes motion # 

A. This queſtion is double, 
the firſt much knortier than the 
latter, and more difficult to be 
expreſſed.— Seeing is a com- 

und act, as taſting or feeling 
15. The pupil of the eye, before 
it convey any thing to the fancy, 
moves into a direct line with the 
object that is to be conveyed, 
the medium of this conveyance is 
light, which medium being dia- 
phanous or tranſparent, (as is the 
eye) helps on towards the fixing 
the image of the object in the 
eye by reflection, as water and 
looking-glaſſes enterthin a re- 
ſemblance of ſuch objects as are 
placed near them. When we ſay 
we ſee a horſe, a dog, and ſo on, 


tis only the image of that horſe, 


cock, dog, &c. that reflects upon 
our eyes, as they would do upon 
a looking-glaſs were they before 
it: — If there be any philoſo- 
phers amongſt lovers, perhaps 
they may tell you of other re- 
marks of looking babies in one 
anothers eyes. As to the latter 
part of the queſtion ; 'tis the life 
that is the effective cauſe of mo- 
tion, the eye, a leg, or hand, &c. 
moving, when the ꝓerſon thinks 


not, no? wills 'em 1o to do, but - 


ordinarily the will employs them. 


Q. Was the fall of Adam on 


the day of his creation, or how long 
after! * | 

A. After the finiſhing'of eve- 
ry days: work, God Almighty 
pronounced all good, therefore 
Adam fell not on that day, un- 


lels we would have him made 


after the ſixth bay. The exact 
day- is not revealed, nor is this 
curioſity ſignificknt ; nor. can 


the queriſt expect more, ſince + 


he himſelf would fail in relation 
of ſome particular actions which 
he has done within a few years, 
which it had been poſſible to 
have recorded ; all which helps 
are denied in this caſe. 3 
Q. Why do troubles of mind, 
diſtractions, -&XCatake away geaſon 
4. Theſe things take away rea- 
ſon, juſt as much as a miſt takes 
away the ſun, or a hand or a 
wall before any object, or too 
great a diſtance takes away our 
eyes. Thoſe ſimilitudes are 
more than common ones, for 
they enter into the nature of the 
thing. The ſoul is fettered in 
the body, nor can it move, un- 
leſs it takes its chains along with 
ic. Tis there as well crippled 
as confined, and muſt uſe the 
crutches of ſenſe to exert at 
leaſt any action, which depends 
on qutward images: Now if 
even thoſe crutches too are bro- 
ken, the man is a double cripple. 
Our meanjng is, that in di- 
ſtraction, or any thing of that 
nature, the animal ſpirits being 
affected, the fancy muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be diſturbed, and all images 
and notions which we have 
from ſenſe, extzemely diſtorted 
and deformed ; none of them, or 
but very few, lying-in that me- 
thod or order they formerly 
did, but appearing much like the 
ruins of a noble edifice, here one 
ſtraggling pillar, and there ano- 
ther: Now things being in this , 
condition, and the ſoul haying 
ſo much dependance on the bo- 
dy, by its clbſe connexion there- 
with, which we muſt own is ea- 
R T1 WS ſier 
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ſier experienced than explained, 
it can't be otherwiſe, but that 
the external acts thereof muſt be 
very confuſed and irregular — 
What its actions are in relation to 
its innate ideas, ſpiritual objedts, 
Ce. we can't ſo well reſolve, in- 
rer acknowledging, we 
have never yet made experiment; 
in the mean while tis probable 
that even thoſe actions are di- 
ſturbed too, ribugh the power 
and principle ſtill remaining, the: 
Ratio Ratiocinans, as before, or 
rather (might we uſe the word) 
Ratio Ratiocinatura. 
Q. What is Death? 
A. Not to be, and to ceaſe to 
be, is much the ſame; It ſome- 
times falls out, that the more 
common a thing is, the more 
difficult ir is, to {peak well of it, 
as in many ſenſible objects. No- 
thing is more eaſy · than to diſcłi- 


* 
* 


- minate life and death, and yet 


to explicate the nature of both is 
aà ſevere task, becauſe the union 
or diſunion of a moſt ꝓerfect 

form with its matter, is inextri- 
cable; however, we ſhail offer 
thoſe things that kave given us 
the greateſt ſatisfaction in our 
enquiries. — Death. (or a ceſſation 
of doing and ſuffering) is ge- 


nerally agreed to be the greateſt 


evil in nature, becauſe tis a 
deſtruction of nature itſelf ; but 


why it ſhould be repreſented ſo ſo intolerable as ſome 
terrible, is as great a riddle to eaſes; nay, he could not be pt 
me, as a certain knowledge of ſitive whether he felt any 
What death really is. — This is pain than what his fears created; 


the common plea of mortals, 
here we know and are known, 
and all the enterprizes we take 
in hand, we have the farisfattion 
of reflection, and a review when 
they are paſt,; but dying de- 
prives us of knowing what we 
are doing, or what other ſtate 
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we are commencing. Tis a ley 
in the dark, not knowing where 
we ſhall light, as a late naturaliſt 
(to ſay no worſe of him) told 
his inquiſitive friend when he 
was going to die. But this is 
a weakneis, which as it makes 
men anticipate their miſery, ſo 
it enlarges it too. We lool 
upon nature with our eyes, not 
with our reaſon, or we ſhould 
find a certain ſweetneſs in 
mortality, for that can be no 
loſs, which can never be miſt or 


deſired again.— As Caligula 
© 7% by, an old man requeſted 4 
im that he might be put to b 
death? Why, ſays Ceſar, are b 
you not dead already? — There f 
is ſomething in death (ſome. - 
times at leaſt) that is deſirable Ex 
by wiſe men, who know tis one h 
of the duties of life to die, and 
that life would be a ſlavery, if C 
the power of death were taken FF 
away. —— We had the curioſity Fu 
to viſit two certain perſons, one 
had been hanged, and the other 4 
drowned, and both of then . 
very -miraculouſly brought to * 
life again; — we asked what BY -, 
thoughts they had, and what Wl th 
pains they were ſenſible of? * 
The perſon that was hangel * 
ſaid, He expected ſome ſort of. * 
ſtrange change, but knew not what, Si 
.but the pangs of death were 1. A 
arp di cal 
other — 
for 
He added, That he grew ſenſe; a 
by little and little, and at it the 
rſt his eyes repreſented a brik, the 
ſhining, red ſort of fire, wh 42 
grem paler and paler, til # ſro 
length it turned it into 4 blatt, the 
after which he thought no mie, 


but inſenſibly acted the part f - 
. 0 


or when. The other gave me 
mn almoſt the ſame account, . and 
uſt both were dead (apparently ) for 
Id a conſiderable time. Theſe in-. 
he ances are very ſatisfactory in 
ca caſes of violent death; and for 
kes 2 natural death, I cannot but 
ſo think it yet much eaſier. Diſeaſes 
ok make conqueſt of life by little. 
"ot and little, therefore the ftrife 
uld muſt be leſs, where the inequa- 
in lity of power is greater. 
no Q. What defect is there in the 
or ſouls of perſons born naturalt? 
ln A. None at all in the ſoul, 
ted only in the body. This isevident, 
to becauſe learned phyſicians give 
we both inſtances of {ome ſort of 
ere fools which may be recovered by 
me- art, tho born ſo, and alſo the 
able reatons why, and the manner 
one how it may be done. 
and -Q. If Pompey bad overcome 
it Cefar, and Hannibal Scipio, whe- 
ken ther or no they had been preferable 
ſity to Cæ ſar or Alexander? _ 
- A. Their true value depends 


much on the juſtice of the cauſe, 
could that be at this diſtance diſ- 
covered: For Pompey's and Cæ- 


bat ſar's, they were e' en much alike, 
via: BY the quarrel being rather which 
of of the two ſhould enſlave the 
gel world, than which ſhould pre- 


ſerve it: For Hannibal's and 
Sripio's, 'tis much the ſame, 
and ſeems very near a moor 
caſe. — Twas at fir only a 
a political war, and Carthage was 


= grown too great a neighbour 
- ; tor Rome; nor wanted there real 
h 0 affronts on the African 's ſide, 


tho the main reaſon for which 
the black fentence, Carthago eft 
aelenda,” Carthage is to be de- 
ſirozed, was ſo often heard in 
the ſenate, was indeed: the firſt 
or thoſe two. But the queſtion 
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het falls aſleep, not knowing how 


J 


we ſuppoſe is only intended for 
a compariſon of their military 


glory; and herein, tis our judg-_ 


ment that Pompey had been much 
greater than Cæſar, had he 9 | 
overcome him, becauſe the dif- 
ficulty 2 the glory, and 
he was to bg t an army of vete- 
rans, who had been long tried 
againſt the Gauls, as fierce an 
enemy then as moſt in the world; 
had been uſed to conquer, and 
had a Ceſar at their head; and 
to fight them with a pareel ef 
young ſpruce volunteers, who, 
as appears by Cæſars exhartation 
to his ſoldiers; — — Miles, feri 
faciem ! were more concerned 
for their faces than their honours. 
For Hannibal, we look upon him 
to be ſo great a man, as appears 
by his ſo long maintaining a war 
againſt the moſt powerful people 
in the world, abroad, and in ſpite 
of a contrary faction at home, 
cutting off ſo many (almoſt all) 
of the choiceſt of the Roman le- 
gions, and beating em as oft as 
he fought em, till the laſt unhap- 
y battel, that no ſudden turn 
of fortune could really leſſen him, 
he being, in ſpite of his ill ſucceſs; 
as much a greater man than 
Alexander, as the Romans were 
better ſoldiers than the Perſians 
a 3. a5. | 
Q. How a corporeal ſubſtance, 
which conſiſts of parts, can at 
upon a ſpiritual * which 
is voi + parts * To which we 
add another we have received: 
By what means do ſpirits ſpeak, 


* 


ſeeing they have not thoſe parts 


by which ſpeech is framed * 

A. To the firſt, If by a body's 
acting upon a ſpirit by topch or 
motion,is meant, tis denied, till 
we haye an inſtance given us: If 
by perſwaſion, Cc. then the 

03 manner 


8 
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manner is thus : An object im- 


prints a ſpecies upon the ſenſe, 


the ſenſe conveys this ſpecies to 
the fancy; whilſt it lodges there, 
the memory recolleQs to the 
judgment ſuch experiences as ſhe 
hack kept in her treaſury; the 
judgment by e . theſe 
experiences (together with its 


natural habit of principles) with 


this new ſpecies, draws from the 


fame ſome concluſion, which the 


intelle&, will or foul approves 
or diſapproves, according to the 
arguments alledged by former 
experiences. But after all, 
we believe the queſtion was de- 
ſigned in the reverſe, which would 
bear the ſame ſenſe as the latter 

ueſtion does, viz. How a ſpi- 
rit can ad upon bodies by mo- 
tion, ſpeech, & c. as we have 
daily inſtances. To this laſt we 
anſwer, —A ſpirit has a virtual, 

notive faculty over bodies; as 
for example, can move a chair, 
a ſtool, &. without making uſe 
of another medium ; I caſt a ball 
from me, this ball moyes when 
I touch it not; the firſt cauſe of 
its motion was a contact or com- 


munication of action between 


two bodies; but the cauſe of irs 
continued motion when I touch 


"mf not, is this virtual force which 


a parte makes uſe of in moving 
bodies. = | 
Q. How a huiband ought to 


* 


behave himſelf towards his wife, 


who notoriouſly wiolates the honour 
of the marriage-bed ; and whe- 
ther he may not lawfully demand 
an honourable ſatisfaftion of the 
adulterer, conſidering the ſmall 
amends the law gives him, and the 
almoſt poſſibility of that proof it 
requires? 

4. The antient Roman law 


commands in the caſe of adultery 
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watch. maker, mathematiciun, 0 


to kill both, when taken in the 
fact; and the [talians at this 
day, though without any ſuch 
law, are very rarely more merci- 
ful. We confeſs this is an enquiry 


of ſuch a nature, as there needs 


the very heighth of chriſtianity 
or depth of ſtoiciſm to forgive, 
eſpecially when neither the civil, 
common, nor ſtatute law have 
taken much care of it. But ſill 
the more difficulty there is in ſo 
high an act of mortification, the 
more ftill is the glory. And 
indeed if we fhould examine the 


caſe by the principles only of 


gallantry and reaſon, it ſeems 
abſurd for a gentleman to hazard 
his 1if for ſo loſt a thing as one 
who has parted with her honour; 
if 'twere to preſerve it, we con- 
feſs there might be ſome excuſe, 
bur who can recal whar's paſt ? 
Private men have no tribunal to 
fly to, if the publick rights them 
not, but that of heaven. The 
nobleſt reyenge therefore would 
be,in our judgments, to ſlight and 
ſcorn a perſon who had been guil- 
ty of ſuch an action, to let em 
know we thought 'em not worth 
our concern, and to truſt their 
uniſhment to t'other world. 
or holds this only in women, 
but in men as well as they, ſince 
after we have abſtracted from 
cuſtom and opinion, (both ve 
il judges) the crime is m 
the ſame in one as the other. 

Q. What are we te think of thit 
virtuoſo, who wiſhed there were 
another way of multiplying mu- 
kind, like that which nature ha 
given trees and flowers, to continut 
their own ſpecies? © | 

A. What ſhould we think of 
that perſon; who ſhould come to 
the moſt ingenious - artificer, 


at 


and tell him, this wheel whereby 
. the watch was kept in motion, 
' was not well made or placed, but 


better ; or this line is not well 
drawn, you might demonſtrate 
the | propoſition without it? 
ſhould we not think him at leaſt 
very raſh and over-weening to 


' whereof he himſelf might have 
but ſome little ſmattering ? This 
is a faint ſimilitude of the hardi- 

+ neſs, we had almoſt ſaid blaſphe- 
my, of ſome men, who, like the 
— king of Arragon, would 
teach God to make the world 
better. And 'twas this wiſe ar- 
tificer, whoafter he had created 


r; man male and female, and given 
n- WW them that command, increaſe 
b, and multiply, added more to 
? this day;s work. than to all the 
to reſt.— Behold it was very good. 
m If then we have all things neceſ- 
he ſary to render us perfect and com- 
Id pleat in the ſtation and order of 
nd created beings wherein we are 
il; fixed, and if this day's work be 
m pronounced by him that made 
th it to be all very good, we may with 
ir at leaſt as much civility find fault 
d. , with this gentleman's work, as 
n, he does with his maker's: Tho 
ce after all, ſuch a complaint might 
m very probably be but a copy of 
9 his countenance, and he thus 
rails at the grapes, either becauſe 
then out ot his reach, or elſe he 
ut had taken ſome ſurfeir, or been 
re 3 ed with em former- 
2 ly. And fo much for trees. 
as QQ. Whether marriage be of 
we divine . right, or only. political in- 
| fitucion? | | 
of . | 4. Both, though the latter 
to ſeems to depend upon the for- 
I, mer: The law of nations is the 
+ law of nature; and the Jaws 
1 FE; | 
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he might eaſily have invented a 


correct an artiſt in his own art, 
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of nature are the laws of God. 
How come the political inſtitu- 
tions of all nations, where there's 
any ſuch thing as law, (as where 
is there not ?) to make matri- 
mony honourable, and promiſ- 
cuous mixtures both criminal and 
odious, were there not ſome- 
thing in nature itſelf which 
taught them this great truth? 
So far is it from being any pre- 
judice againſt the divine ordina- 
tion of marriage, that tis inforc d 
and guarded by political inſtitu» 
tion, that we ſee tis much rather 
an argument for the affirmatiye 
for were there indeed any weight 
in the objection, we might as 
well argue that blaſphemy was 
no breach of God's law, becauſe 
the magiſtrate orders thoſe who 
_— of it, to undergo the 
moſt infamous of puniſhments. 
That marriage is not only of 
divine original, but even infti- 
tuted in paradiſe, and as old as 
the world, all both chriſtians 
and jews have ever believed, and 
Moſes, and a greater than he, 
even our Saviour himſelf, aſ- 
ſures us, In the beginning, ſa 
he, God made them male and fe- 
male: — For this cauſe ſball a man 
leave his father and his mother, and 
cleave to his wife : = And they two 
ſhall be ons fleſh, for they are no 
more twain, but one fleſh. Nor is . 
it poſſible to give a more graphi- 
cal deſcription of marriage han 
thoſe words preſent us. * 
Q. Whether a perſon by the bare 
light of nature would be diſpoſed to 
think women have ſouls? 
A. If by that light we can 


prove men have ſouls; undoubt- 


edly women muſt have them too, 
ſince the male and female in all 
ſpecies are like. 
ſon who puts this queſtion, we - 

O4 only 


As for the per- 
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only wiſh him the verieſt virago 
in chriſtendom to his yoke-fel- 
low, who would quickly fatisfy 
him whether her ſex had ſouls 
Or NO. 9117-2 
Q Tonce met | with a man. that 
bad been at the top of Teneriff, 
(whoſe head is above the clouds) : he 
Paid there ſome. days, and never 
felt nor perceived à breath of wind, 
ven at the ſame time there were 
continual gales below ; the clouds 
he could always ſee under him, 
when ſometimes the people below 
could not ſee the leaſt cloud or wrin- 
Ele in the face of heaven. — What 
z the reaſon of the difference in the 
optic virtue of the eye in this 
caſe ? rene M209 a0: muy 
A. The viſual power of the 


optick nerve is dazled through 


abundance of light: As for in- 
ſtance, in the heat of ſummer, 
and in a clear day, there is not 
a cloud to be ſeen to interpoſe 
berwixt us and the ſurface of the 
sky, when upon the ſame. day, 
towards ſun- ſetting, there are 
multitudes of clouds to be ſeen ; 
from this reaſon it is, that the 
perſon upon Jenerif might diſ- 
cern the clouds, his eye termi- 
nating upon a dark body, the 
earth, or at leaſt looking obliquely 
toward the hemiſphere, where 
the medium of the viſuality is 
always moſt proper, when thoſe 
below the mountain had no dark- 
neſs to temper the redundancy of 
light, bur loſt it in the tranſpa- 
rency of the sky. This Teneriff is 
now ſuppoſed to be the-higheſt 
place in the world, mounting its 
perpendicular above ſe ven Engdiſh 
miles. . a 
Q What's the reaſon that two 
perſons are never alike in face and 
other proportions * 5 


A. Chiefly from two reaſons; 
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The firſt; of inequality of com. 
plexions, or diſpoſitions of pa- 


rents: The ſecond, a diſſimili- 


tude of informing organs. We 
ſhall paſs over the power of 'ima- 
gination, ſince ſuch inſtances are 
extraordinary; here's one mo- 
ther flegmatick, another chole- 
rick, &c. one is lets, and ano- 
ther is bigger; one eats this diet, 
another that, when tis well 
known that the nouriſhments of 
meats are according to their 
quality; ſome hot, ſome cold, 


ſome indifferent, ſome a ſecond, 


third, or fourth degree of heat 
or cold; the different poſtures of 
fleeping, and millions of other 
unthought accidents muſt needs 
have their effects in diſparity of 
productions; but were a woman 
and her husband to be always of 
an equal conſtĩtution, both as to 
their body and paſſions, at the 
att of generation, and ſhould the 
mother after conception always 


eat the ſame diet, uſe the ſame 


motion of body, the ſame time 
for ſleep, and ſo in every thing 
elſe, her children would be very, 
like, as is evident in the caſe of 
twins, which would alſo be yet 
liker, if the mother's poſture in 
fleeping. did not hinder ; for in 
the time of fleep, the {ſenſitive 


and animal parts are more power- 


ful in their effects than at other 
times (which by the bye is the 
reaſon why nature gives to chil- 
dren ſuch a neceſſity of ſleeping) 
— This ſimilitude of birth 
may, by unequal climates, diet, 
labour, &c. alter two twins, as 
we ſee men alter in two or three 
years from what they were. 
This ſimilitude of lineaments 
and perſonage is very often ac- 
companied with mutual kindneſs, 
pain, fleep, Cc. though at 4 
| diſtance, 


Pr Ot 
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diſtance, as is remarkable in two 
twins, ſons of Tho. Tremain in 


Dzvonſbire, Eſq; (See Fuller's wer- 
who ſometimes: 


thi 24 5 P+ 
by a private confederacy would 


exchange habits for mirth, and 
at ſuch miſtakes as were never: 
of purp h ad, 
and ſtanches the blood, in which 


thought of in the Amphi 
Plaut um. act lun: 

Q. Whether we 2 ſafely con- 
clude or not, that à child Quickned 
in the womb, and yet- dying before 
its birth, is capable of the rewaras 
or puniſhments of ' a future fiate. 

A. Yes. Tis not the continu- 
ance of a ſoul's operation in its 
organs, but, the reality of its 
operation there, which deter- 


— 


mines the queſtion; and that 


the ſoul is ſuppoſed to be really 
there, is evident from the effects, 
viz. life and motion 

Q. What members might human 
nature be deprived of, as not abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, and yet be ſuppoſed. 


to exiſt 2 Mun . — 

A. The doQtors ſay, without 
the ſpleen, diſmembered of arms 
and legs, diſteſticulated, without 
eyes, noſe, teeth, lips, chin, 
ears, tongue, without part of 
his skull, ſhoulders, - buttocks, 
Ce. which have: been by many 
inſtances found not abſolutely 
neceſſary for exiſtence; and no 
doubt but nature would deſire a 
protraction of jits exiſtence un- 
der worſe inconveniencies : A 
remarkable. inſtance we have in 
a Turkiſh puniſhment, viz. The 
criminal has a ſtrong bow-ſfri 

to put about his middle, — 
ſome perſons at each end to pull 
it, the ſtanders-by prick the 


lides. of the party with pins, 
needles, or ſuch like ſharp in- 

ruments, whereby (and the 
others pulling) he is contracted 
into a very ſmall compaſs; and 
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when. the executioners think it 
at the ſmalleſt, ſome one amongſt 
them takes a keen ſcimiter, and 
with one blow ſeparates the body 
intwo; and immediately taking 
the upper part, places it upon 
a broad iron, heated for that 
oſe, which fears the wound, 


poſture the party, having his in- 
teſtines whole, will live a very 
conſiderable time: And it has 
been obſerved, that when the 


mercy- ſtroke (as the turks call ĩt) 


is giving to the wretch, he will 
move his head, and (as much as 
may be) his body, from it, chu- 
ſing rather. that torment than 
death, although he muſt be 
ſatisſſed of the neceſſity of his 
ſpeedy death. . ori {op 
Q. How: does à fright bring a 
drunken man to his wit??? — 
A. The ſpirits of the liquor 
mounting into the brain, which 
intoxicate the animal ſpirits, 
which are chiefly lodged there, 
and occaſion drunkenneſs, but 
when the heart is Pens by 
a fright, the animal ſpirits fly 
r 
age through the blood, are 
purified and cleared from the 


8 1 


* 1ntoxication, as the ſalt. water 
by running through the channels 


of the earth loſes its ſalſitude, 
and becomes freſh, II 
Q. A friend of mine in ga- 
riſon beſieged, dreamed that 4 
bomb was ſbot into the *town, 
and fell upon his houſe, and ſet 
it on fire; immediately be à4- 
waked out of bis dream, got up, 
and called up all his family, and 
left his houſe, which as ſoon. as 
he had done, a bomb was accord- 
ingly ſhot, and burnt his houſe 
to the ground. Query, 
What reaſon can you .affign an 
N thus 
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72 dream, and the effe# of 
A4. Our dreams are different, 
as ate their cauſes: The 
natural cauſe is the conſtitution 


cf our bodies, as the cholerick 
dreams of fire and flaughter, 


and ſo of the reſt:— The 


imaginary cauſe is when ſome- 


thing has been done or thought 
on in the day-time, making a 
deep impreſſion upon the animal 
ſpirits, which the imagination 
preſenteth again when alleep, as 
the ſoldier's engagement cauſes 
Him to dream of another fight : 
This is alſo natural to brutes, a 
hound will dream of hunting, 
t. Bac the extraordinary cauſes 


of dreams (or rather viſions) are 


angels, and theſe either good · or 
bad, good when we are warned 
to avoid ſome eminent evil, bad 


when the ſuggeſtion tends to a 


greater deſpair. Of the firſt was 
the queriſt's friend, of the laſt 
was Innocent the fourth, 
who was ſummoned in a dream, 
Furge, mi ſer, & ven ad jadicium, 


' Aviſe, wretch, and tome to jun- 


ment. We haye ſeyeral inſtances 
6f both natures, which we can 
yank in no other order than 


amongſt the extraordinary pro- 
vidences of God Almighry. 

599 Q Whether fire be viſible, or 
8 eben 


A. The ſuppoſition of its viſi- 


bility, has made many perſons 
to conclude there is no element 
of fire, becauſe not viſible : Bur 
here a falfe cauſe is aſſigned,” air 
35 not viſible ; and fire is a more 
gure fort of air rarified, and 

erefore leſs conſiſtent with vi- 
ſibility. We ſee coals, ſticks, 
candles burn, &. yet we fee 


not the fire, but the nouriſhmenr 


of · fire. This hypotheſis is de- 


C 
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monſtrable from the flame of a 
candle, which affords ſoot, and 
an oily ſubſtance, viſible when 


join'd in the inſlammation, af 


viſible when ſeparate after extin. 
guiſnment; but take away this 


nouriſhment, and the flame of 


the candle becomes inviſible, be- 
cauſe ſeparated from groſs mat- 
ter. | 

Q. Which of our ſenſes can we 
beſt ſpare? — 2 | 

A. Smelling, when it is loſt by 
ſuch means as don't at the ſame 
time prejudice the taſte, which 
ſometimes happens, tho? taſting 
and ſmelling have commonly 
that dependance of, and affinity 
one with the other,. as the eyes 
have; of which, one being 
e = _ the other, 
through the anguiſh; often runs 
the 9 75 fate. 7 a 1 
| What is a ſpell, and why 
not lawful, if only hard words ? 
and what are the meaning of theſe 


words, Erthin, Dide, Sumina, 


Sulphin, what language they are, 
and what u their virtue? © 

A. By a ſpell or charm, has 
been always underſtood a certain 
form of words, endued with a 
ow 133 o wer 10 
vertormin rrange things 
kbeir — Fe: 0 — whe 
of, curing diſeaſes, procuring 
love, and deſtroying ſerpents. 
Thus Theoeritus, and Virgil from 
him, Frigidus in par- 
tis cantando rumpitur angus : 
and again, ——— Ducite 4 
urbe domum, mea carmina, du- 
cite Daphnin. ——— The ſerip- 


ture alſo xefers td the ſame pra- 
Aices, 'when it mentions, — 
the ſerpent and the voice of the 
charmer ; forbidding alſo on 
pain of dearh any ſuch thing, 
which abundantly may . 
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at any ſuch thing muſt be un- 
— The reaſon is, what is 
not performed by nature, nor 
che immediate power of God, 
nor the ſtrength of fancy, we 
can't ſuppoſe ro be done iby an 
other way but by a compact wit 
evil ſpirits. Hard words in them- 
ſelyes can have no power, and 
therefore, as ſuch, indifferent; 
but if ſuch things produce any 
real effects, as tis hard ro ſay they 
do not, when we have ſuch clouds 
of inſtances, they both directly 
tend to take off men's mi 
from a dependance on the fu- 

eme being, and alſo to make 
them neglect all rational means, 
and grow weak and ſuperſtitious, 
and are beſides juſtly to be ſuſ- 
ected for the former reaſons. 
We deny not, that words joined 
with tunes may have great vir- 
tue, by their motion on the air, 
and ſo on the ſpirit, as in the caſe 


of the tarantula, and perhaps 


formerly many others which are 
now Joſt but this 15 rational, 
and we can give ſome tolerable 


account of it by the rules of na- 


ture, which we can't ſay of the 
other. For the words here pro- 
duced, Erthin, Dide, Sumi na, 
Sulphin, they ſeem only ſome 
barbarous terms which the con- 
jurers, or thoſe who would be 
thought ſo, make uſe of, with- 
out any ſenſe in themſelves, or 
N e on 111 HOSE 
they may be made on purpoſe b 

the queriſt to — — 
There is indeed in ſome of em 


the track of Latin and Engliſh 


words, others only tranſyers'd, 
Erthin ſeems to be no more than 
in Earth, Dide may be Latin, 
Suming is only Animus turn'd 
backwards, and the firſt part of 
Sulphin when tranſpos d is plus; 
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can make more of 


and if any 
them, they are very welcome, 

and whether there's any virtue 
in them, Satan knows, from 


whom, if they have any ſuch, 


3 — i 2 Þetg 

A gentleman of my atquarns 
tance having been formerly in love, 
and diſappointed, has again offer a 
his ſervice to another lady, who 
refuſes to entertain his amar, 
theo upon honourable terms, till 
the AT HENIAN $SQCT- 
ETW reſolve this n. 
Whether tis poſſiblt for 4 gentle- 
man that has been in love before, 
to love again with. the fame ardour 
and affe ion as at firft £ aug 
ſexes, (thoſe countries excepted 
where the wife cuſtomarily: ſur- 
vives not her husband) we ſhall 
find —ͤ wg _ the world 
unanimoully give their ſuffrage 
in the affirmative; perhaps we 
might have. ſaid a greater part, 
if we conſider how oft ſome are 


married, and how many have 


been diſappointed in their af- 
fections, either by parents com- 
pulſions, their own falling our, 


or upon ſecond and more ad- 


viſed thoughts; and yet afrer 
all, have proved happy inſtances 
of an extraordinary affe&ion. 
Nor can we ſee any reafon to 
the contrary, ſince the affection 
rerminates not ſo much in the 
perſon loved, as in the qualifi- 
cations; tis there only that a 
wiſe man's intereſt or difintereſt 
is ſecured : This is evident, fince 
almoſt half our time is ſpent in 


darkneſs, where we can make 


no diſtinction of perſons, and 
yet the love is the jume. I am 
ready to confels, Sexſual lowe 
hates à rival, and perhaps can» 
not be twice paſſionately O 
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(and tis ſo much the better in 
many -circumſtances ; I'm ſure 
tis in chriſtianity, when the 
breach of the firſt command lies 
at ſtake:) But the ſoul is uncon- 
find and free, is ignorant of 
the name of rival, as alſo of the 
diſtinction of ſexes, fixes and 
removes as unbyaſs'd and ſober 


_ reaſon (diflates : ——— Where 
that fixes and is ſecur'd, the 
lefler (I mean that of the perſon) 


always ſubmits, at leaſt; ſo far 
as is neceſſary for an eaſy and 
comfortable life. An agreeable 
converſe, and an union of ſoul, 
never cloys or diminiſhes, but is 


equally vigorous in youth and 


age, and in all ſtates and con- 
ditions where the fear of God 


and reaſon are attendant.— 


Let the 
matter o 


entleman evince by 
fact the conditions 


the lady expects, and afterwards. 
mew her this anſwer, and ſhe'll. 


be doubly oblig d to be of our 
44 8 


opinion. 


Q. F an infant were kept fom 


its. birth to twelve years. of age 


without hearing any human voice, 


2 ee it then 
E inne ines Em "x By 
A. Twou'd be fair enough 


to put the queriſt off till the 
experiment could be tried; but 


he ſhould be weary with 
waiting ſo long, we'll e' en make 
a end ont preſently, and an- 
ſwer one ſuppoſition with ano- 
ther. We ſuppoſe then, and 
perhaps ſome what more, that 
tuch an infant would ſpeak no 
language at all, only expreſs the 
= his mind by na- 
tural ſigns, or Iome inarticulate 
noiſes : For we ſee all children 


ſpeak that language their parents 


or nurſes learn em, and no other; 
"whence it ſeems a fair conſe- 


quence, that if they had not been 
taught that, they muſt have ſpo- 
ken none at all. Mr. Helin tells 
us an odd ſtory of an experiment 
of this nature long ſince made, 
and that ſome children educated. 
in a cave, at their being taken 
thence, pronounced the 'word 
beck, which in the Phrygian lan- 
guage ſignifies (read, on which 
twas concluded that was the 
moſt antient language, till on 
a narrow obſervation twas dif. 
cover'd the ſound they made was 
only in imitation. of the wild- 
pou which graz'd on the neigh. 
uring mountains. | 
Q. Upon the bare relation of 
any thing, an idea of the thing 
related is at the ſame time repre» 
ſented by the imagination: But 
when we ſpeak of God or the ſoul, 
we have no idea at al ——- Query, 
Thirealan of 88f.0 ew 
A. Imagination is not the ef- 
fect of the rational, but the ani- 
mal ſoul, as we may perceive by 
the dreams of a dog or a horſe, 


and therefore no more capable of 


judging or repreſenting immate- 
rial beings, than the pallat is of 
ang ſounds, or the ear 


of trying guſts and ſapors. 
Q. How, or after what manner 
are our ſouls in our bodies? . 


A. Coextenſion and local pre- 
ſence are not conſiſtent with the 
nature of ſpirits, which rare in 
bodies as God Almighty is in 
all the world. Our fouls per- 
haps..can't be properly ſaid to 
be . phyſically in our bodies; 
tis only an expreſſion to out 
capacity, to repreſent to us 
that the greateſt part of their 
thoughts -and, of their ideas, 
their ſentiments of pleaſure and 
pain, are there by the means of 
the body. They a& upon the 

X | r 
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body by the action of their will, 


— or, according to Thomas Aqui- 


ns, © Spirits are in bodies after 
two manners, either by the 


« ation which they exerciſe up- 
© on certain bodies, or corporeal 
© ſpaces; or elſe by the action 


© which they ſuffer, and which 


© they receive by the means of 
© certain bodies. 

. Q. Whether our ſouls going out 
of our bodies, paſs into any local 
circum ſeriptable place? or whether, 
according to Origen, Tertullian, 


and other antient fathers, they do 


aſſume certain vehicles, or ſubtile 


bodies, retaining the ſame chara- 


Ferizing forms which their, ter- 
refirial bodies had? i 
A. As we ſaid before, we urge 
again, that ſpirits or ſouls can't 
properly be ſaid to be in any 
place at all, where we may con- 
ceive them to be by a co-extenſion, 


and a local or corporeal circum- 


ſcription, but only by a pure re- 
lation of operation and activity; 
it would be a Manichean idea, a 
chymerical and monſtrous con- 
ception, to aflign ſpace and cir- 
cum ſcription (which are only pro- 
per to bodies) to a ſoul, When 


we fay the ſoul is in the body, 
we mean no more than a rela- 


tion of empire and ſervitude 


both at the ſame time, which the 


ſoul hath with the body, and 
the body with the ſoul, as a 
power of determining. the mo- 
tions of the body, and the ſervi- 
tude of receiving (generally) her 
knowledge and ſentiments by the 
body; ſo when we ſay the ſoul 


goes out of the body, we mean 
no more than that the ceaſes to 
have that relation to the body, in 
reſpect of empire and ſervitude, 

that ſhe had before Origen s 


. . 


- 
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and Tertullian's thoughts were 
too like their bodies, groſs and 
corporeal, in aſſigning circum- 
ſcriptible vehicles to uncircum- 
ſcriptible ſouls, unleſs they wou d 
have em act as in bodies, and 
that wou'd revive the old Plato- 
nick tranſmigration. 

Q. Whether, ſeeing the ſoul 
is immaterial, heaven or hell are 
local; and if local, where ſitu= 
ated ? 9 #3 53-08 

A. We can't admit a locality 
without extenſions, adjuſtment 
of magnitude and quantity, and 
by conſequence circumſeriptibili- 
ty, which, how inconſiſtent it is 
with the nature of God, angels, 


and the ſpirits of juſt men made 


perfect, every one knows; the 
only objection and difficult 
which lies in this aſſertion, is, 


the reconciling it with the ſite 


or locality of our Saviour's body, 
which is in heaven; in order to 
which let the objectors firſt ſatĩs- 
fy us, what ſort of body it is, or 
what change is wrought upon't, 
by putting on incorruption ? Un- 
til it can proved that ſuch an 
incorrupt immortal body, by its. 
change has not diyveſted all thoſe 
qualities and accidents, which to 
us are the proof of the exiſtence 
of common matter, it will be 
no argument for the locality of 
heaven. I ſee no reaſon why 
matter, according to that defini- 
tion we here.make of it, may not 
be changed to ſomething elſe, and 
only call .d ſo to our apprehenſion 
as well as form of matter. We 
have inſtances of the different 
forms our Saviour appear'd in 
after his reſurrection, and once 


that with his natural body he ap- 


pear d to his diſciples when the 
doors were ſbut, which conſider d, 
2 1 


/ 
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may in part demonſtrate that but that there's what is ſuffielent 
heaven needs not be local, be- to know and be known, we are 
cauſe our Saviour's body is ſatisfied. | 
there: But this is only offer d Q. . Whether departed ſouls, 
as our own ſentiments, and we ſoon as they go out of the body, an 
leave it to the determination of in Joy or — 4 ? 
the learned. 4. The imbodied ſoul is 
Q. Whether ſeparated ſouls have clogg d with fleſh, byaſs d by 
any knowledge of the affairs in this intereſt or paſſion, and abus d 
world, and what i #0 be thought of with vain hopes, and falſe fears; 
" the apparitions of the dead? but when it comes to be free 
A. Altho' it caflnot be denied from its clog, and takes a view 
but in ſome grand and ex traordi- of itſelf when naked and with- 
nary caſes, as the reſurrection of out excuſes, it ſees and knows 
thoſe dead which appear d upon irs future lot, and by the cha- 
our Saviour's crucifixion, and the racteriſtical notes of holineſs or 
: gppecirien of Moſes and Elias at impiety ſtamp'd upon it, it 
the transfiguration: and in ſome makes a ſelf. judgment, and ac- 
other caſes, as many inſtances , cordingly begins its bliſs or 
might be reckon'd-up : The de- wretchedneſs, by expe&arion of 
parted may converſe, with us, the laſf day, which will be an 
or appear, but perhaps ordinari- actual execution of this ſelf. judg- 
ly apparitions are not the ſouls ment. This we take to be the 
of the dead, but of other ſpirits, immediate joy or miſery of a de- 


aer S © Þ = 


and moſtly of evil ones. Augu- parted ſoul, which in reſpe& to . 
fine was of this opinion, and ſaid, an ill man, is not unfitly reſem- b 

f *rwas a common thing, he was bled to a convicted criminal at n 
ſure his mother Monica would an earthly bar, who before his 11 


have appear d to him, ' whoſe ſentence is paſs'd, is aſſured of t 
love was ſo extraoffinary great his death, and takes the earneſt 


verſe, we are not yet ſatisfied ; 


we live and moye, and have our 
K being, 


whilſt living. | by foreſtalling it.in unhappy and Il 
Sales. © { herber ſeparate ſouls know wrbrchod refleftions. 1. 1 
one another, ſeeing they have not Q. Whither do departed ſouls go ſ 
the organs of ſeeing, ſpeech, c? immediately upon their ſeparation a 
A. There is certainly a com- from the body? | t 
munication of angels and ſouls in A. The Scripture ſays, Ile, 
heaven, as appears from*ſeyeral ſpirit returns to God that gave it. t 
texts, Rev. vii. 9, 10, 11, 12. Dos Saviour's prayer, that we t 
1 Cor. xiii. 1. Dan. viii. 13. but might be in him, and he in u, 1 
wie can conceive this communi- gives us alſo liberty to anſwer . 0 
cation to be chiefly in an ability this queſtion philoſophically ; b 
of infinuating their thoughts to and to aſſert, \ 1 all ſouls as e 
each other by a meer act of their they are ſeparated from the body, 
wills, juſt as we now ſpeak to are united into God, and yet ſ 
God, or ourſelves in our hearts, without a catachreſis, if we con- E 
when our lips don't move, or ſider our ſouls coming at firſt l 
the leaſt ourward ſign appear. from God, he never loſes his ſo- ] 
Whether there's any other con- vereignty over em; tis in him . 
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ng; God contains all things, 
— 5 contained or comprehended by 
nothing : Jupiter eſt quodcunque 
vides _— Auguſtine ſaid, © You 
© muſt anſwer to him who ſhall 
ask you where the Word 1s, 
that tis in God: If it be ob- 
jedted, that the union berwixt 

od and good ſouls, and the 
union bet wixt God and evil ſouls 
cannot be the ſame, we anſwer, 
it is the ſame as to dependance 


and exiſtence, but different in 


the manner how. The good are 
united to God by an union of 
love, tenderneſs, or good liking ; 
but the evil by an union of 
wrath, enmity, and implacable 


vengeance 3 God (ſay the holy 


Fathers) is their firft and true 
hel, by giving them perpetu- 
ally 5 idea thereof, by means 
of which idea he impreſſes on 


them dolorous ſentiments of real | 
burning. There is a ſeparation 


betwixt God's goodneſs and ſin- 
ners; but he is felt as nearly and 
immediately to the reprobates as 
to the ſaints. | 

Q. Whether has a man three 
ſouls or no, to wit, the ſupream, 
which they call the mind, the ſen- 
ſitive, which they call an image, 
and rational, which ties and knit 
together the other two ? | 

A. I am very well ſatisfied as 
to the compoſition of man; with 
the deſcription St. Paul gives of 
it in his prayer for one of the 
churches, wiz. I pray God that 
your whole body, foul, and ſpirit, 
&c. by the ſoul meaning the 
life, or animal part, and by the 
ſpirit, the rational, as he ex- 
Plains it in another place, The 
ſpirits of juſt men made perfet#; 
I ſee no phyſical or theological 
reaſon for a third, ſince theſe 
two with the body render 2 


X : [ 
man capable of all the ends of his 
creation. | | 
Q. Where are the ſouls of mes 


to remain till the laſt day? 


A. In the favour or wrath of 
God Almighty, not in any pro- 
per locality, becauſe not matter. 
The ſoul or mind is not confin'd : 
I can think of rhe four elements, 
and in my mind range through 
the whole creation all in a mi- 
nute, which ſhews that the ſoul 
is not .impriſon'd in any one of 
them, and yet I may be under 
ſome extream horror all the 
time: And thus (for any reaſon * 
I 72 ſee) it may be with a wick - 
ed ſoul after ſeparation, as alſo 
the contrary with a good one. 


Q. What have the philoſophers EY 


(guided only by natural reaſon 
— as to "he future ſlate 7 
the ſoul ? £ 
A. One of the Grecian philoſo- 
phers writ a book upon the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, that made 
ſo lively an impreſs upon the ſpi- 
rits of the people, that buſineſs 
began to be negleQed, as alſo the 
duties of life, and the affairs of 
the publick, and a great many ha- 
ſten d their own deaths to enter 
into ſuch a future ſtate as was re- 
preſented, inſomuch that at the 
ength the book was forbid and 
ſuppreſs d, for fear it ſnould have 
depopulated the commonwealth: 
But there's little fear now of an 
ſuch accidents. When Socrates hai 
the fatal draught in his hand, and 
looking upon the officers of deaab, 
he ſaid, That it did net ſeem to him 
that they led him to death, but that 
be was going to mount up to heaven. 
Cato embraced his ſword, after 
he had a while contemplated the 
immortality of; che foul. . Pla- 
tarch ſaith, The wiſe man goes 
with pleaſure out of the __— 
| 0 


union of the ſoul and body, ſince 
the ſoul is a pure immaterial ſub- 


'. niz'd ſubſtance? 


-union of this 
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of the earth, to enj in heaven an 
immortal light with the gods.. Have 
courage (ſays another) let nov 
death affright us, ſince after death 


we ſhall either be gods, or like gods. 
Let us not fear that our bodies 


will bury our ſouls under their 


3 1 1 0 en the heavens ſhall fall, 


and this corporeal nature ſhall in- 
tirely periſh and diſappear, there 


* 


3s a neceſſity that the 1 pies which 


animates us, and is the founda- 


tion of our being, muſt remain 
under theſe ruins, without being 


hurt or endamaged by them. 
Q. How are we to underſtand the 


ſtance, and the body a groſs orga- 

A. We muſt not underſtand a 
d, by co-exten- 
ſion, penetration, or an adjuſt- 
ment of figures and magnitudes ; 
this idea wou'd be proper enough 
betwixt body and 25; pales Sup- 
poſe we then, to avoid theſe groſs 
thoughts, what an union of two 
angels wou'd be We can have 
here no :idea. or conception of 


other union than that of thought, 
will, and ſentiment, that is, if 


theſe two angels ſhould neceſſa- 
Tily think, will, and underſtand 
the ſame thing, make the ſame 
concluſions from the ſame pre- 
miſes, be ſubje& to the ſame mo- 


tion of love, hatred, and every 


thing elſe that is only proper to 


| Jpirits, then theſe two angels are 
properly united, and are one ſin- 


gle whole in two individual ſub- 
ces. Now we know what is 


required of a ſpirit towards a 


union; we lh conſider the body, 


_ which is a maryellous lump of 


bones, nerves, membranes, &c. 
in a ſtructure full of harmony 
in which were only the animal 
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life (which Is communicated to 
brutes) infus'd, it would act and 
ſuffer as guided by the ſenſe ang 
affections; from whence we con- 
clude that there can be no other 
union than thus: — When the 
ſenſe repreſents ſomething to the 
affections, the ſoul. which be. 
longs to this body does at the 
ſame time chuſe, hate, love, &. 
what the body according to its 
powers is buſy upon: this is the 
union; and when this union or. 
correſpondence breaks off, the 
ſoul leaves its unequal compani- 
on, and returns to (or into) God, 


We cannot conceive any other 


union without the groſſeſt abſur 
dities, as to think the ſoul is in. 
the body as juice is in a plant, or 
as water is mingled with liquid 
chymical ſpirits. This would 
confound matter with immate- 


riality, and make up a jargon of 


impoſſibilities. 

A What is Individuation ? Or, 
wherein conſiſts the Individuability 
of a thing? e 

A. I were an eaſy matter in 
the reſolution of this queſtion 
to mount the argument above 
the heads of moſt readers, tho 
hard, if not impoſſible, to ma- 
nage it ſo that all may ynder- 
ſtand it. Tis, we muſt confeſs, of 
a very nice and difficult nature, 
and is acknowledged ſuch even 
by Mr. Boyle, in lome diſcourſes 
of his, if we miſttke not, con- 
cerning the reſurrection— and if 
ſuch deep ſearchers into philoſo- 
phy are not fully reſolv d therein, 
*rwill be no ſhame for us to come 
ſhort of giving an entire ſatisfa- 
ction. Something however muſt 
be ſaid thereon, nor are we wil 
ling to pn the cauſe with 
telling the world — 1ndiyidss- 
tion is — The unity of 4 rhing 

With 


it little, if any 
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with itſelf, or that whereby any 
thing is what it is, which makes 
thing,clearer than 
twas before. It mayn't there» 
fore be improper to run through 
the different orders of viſible be- 
ings, and ſearch em all for ſome 


diſtincter idea thereof. To be- 


gin with thoſe ſpecies of body 
which are not properly organiz d, 
which have neither life nor ſenſe, 
a5 ſtones, metals, &c. In theſe, 
individuation ſeems to conſiſt in 
nothing but greater or leſſer; 
take the Ieſt part of a ſtone away, 

ou may ſtill call it the ſame 

one; take an equal part with 
the remains; that individuation 
ceaſes, and they are two new in- 


' dividuals. Divide a ſtone, &c. 


as long as you pleaſe, every part 
of jt will be-a ſtone ſtill, another 
individual ſione, as much as any 
in the mountain or quarry 'twas 


' firſt cut out of, even tho' re- 


duced to the minuteſt ſand, or, 
if poſſible, a thouſand times leſs. 
But when we take one ſtep fur- 
ther, and proceed a degree higher 
to the vegetable kingdom, the 
caſe is far otherwiſe, and indeed 
nature ſeems to be ſtill more di- 
ſtink, and as it were careful in 
Its individuation the higher it 
riſes, till at laſt it brings us to 
that great tranſcendental indivi- 
dual — the only proper wncom- 
pounded eſſence — the One GOD, 
blefled for eyer. To return to 
plants, — their individuation 
conſiſts in that ſingular form, 
contexture,. and order of their 


parts, whereby they are diſpoſed 


for thoſe uſes to which nature 
has deſign'd em, and by which 
they receive and maintain their 

ings: — — for example, in a 
tree. — from whence tho' you 
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take the branches, it grows, re- 
ceives nouriſhment from the 
earth, maintains itſelf, and is 
ſtill a tree, which the parts there- 
of are not, when ſeparated from 
the reſt; for we can't ſay every 
part of a tree is a tree, as we 
can every part of a ſtone is ſtill 


a ſtone; but now if this tree be 


cloven in two or more pieces, or 
fell'd by the roots, this contex- 
ture and orderly reſpe@ of the 
parts each to other, ceaſes: Its 
eſſence as a tree is deſtroy d, its 
individuation periſhes, and tis 
no more a tree, but a ſtump, or a 
piece or pieces of timber. Let's 
roceed a degree higher, to meer 
y ſenſible creatures, who are 
not ſo immediately depending 
on earth, the common mother, 
as the plants, nor rooted to it, 
and as it were a part of it, as 
they are, but walk about; have, 

in reſpect of that, an independant 
exiſtence, and are a ſort of world 
by themſelves: And here the i- 
dividuation conſiſts in ſuch a par- 
ticular contexture of their eſ- 
ſenrial parts, and their relation 
one towards another, as enables 
'em to exert the operations of 
the ſenſible or animal life: Thus 
cut off the legs, or any other 
parts of an animal, tis the ſame 
animal ſtill, but cut off its head, 
or take away its life, and tis no 
longer that individual animal, 
but a meer carcaſs, and will by 
degrees reſolve into common 
matter again, or rather be tranſ- 
migrated into ſome other form. 
To aſcend now to the higheſt 
rank of viſible beings, the ra- 
tional: The individuation of 
man appears to us to conſiſt in 
the union of that thinking ſub- 
ſtance, which we callthe rational 
P ſoul, 
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ſoul, with any convenient por- 
tion of fitly organiz d matter. 
We hope tis no hereſy to aſſert, 
that any portion of matrer duly 

ualified, and united to the ſoul 
by ſuch a union as we experience, 
tho' we can't well explain, is im- 
mediarely individuated by it, and 
together with that ſoul, makes 
a man; ſo that if twere poſſible 
for one ſoal to be cloath'd over 
and over at different times with 
all the matter in the univerſe, 


it would in all thoſe diſtin&. 


ſhapes be, the ſame individual 
man: Nor can a man be ſup- 
in this cafe to differ more 
om himſelf than he does when 
he's an infant, or juſt paſt an em- 
bryo, from himſelf when of adult 
or decrepid age; he having du- 
ring that time, chang'd his por- 
tion of matter over and over; has 
been fat and lean, ſick and well, 
loſt by bleeding, excrement, per- 
ſpiration, Cc. gain'd again by 
aliment, and perhaps not one 
article, or but very few of the 
rſt matter which he took from 
his parents and brought with 
him into the world, now remain- 
ing. And thus much by way 
of eſſay towards the reſolution 
of this nable queſtion, 

Q. Whether ſnow is white or 
black ? 

A. Perhaps neither, but like 
the cryſtalline humour, without 
any real colour, and receptive of 
all; thus bring any real object 
near it, we may perceive a red 
caſt thereon, and ſo of blue, 

reen, Ge. Nay, we have a 
range account in the tranſacti- 
ons of the Royal Society, of ſnow 
'which- fell near Genoua in Italy, 
firſt white as uſual, then red upon 
the white, and the liquor preis d 
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and melted out of ir was of the 
ſame colour. But to { truth, 
this ſeems only accidental, and 
we have as great evidence that 
ſnow is white, as thar. paper, 
chalk, milk, or any thing elſe 
is ſo, namely, the teſtimony of 
our ſenſes. We are not ignorant 
that colours are divided by ſome 
philoſophers into real or appa- 


rent The firſt they reckon thoſe 


we fee in vegetables or other ter- 
reſtrial objects, as green in graſs, 
yellow in gold, c., which are 
fix'd and permanent, and alter 
not without an alteration in the 
ſubjet— The ſecond which they 
call apparent, or appearingly on- 
ly, they tell us, are to be 

ound in the beautiful clouds of 
a ſummer-evening —— But we 
believe thoſe colours as real, as 
any others: — indeed, properly 
ſpeaking, whatever is in this caſe 
appearing, is alſo real, for tis 
ſuch or ſuch a particular ordina- 
tion of the parts with the light 
reflected from em to the eye in 
ſuch or ſuch a manner, which 
makes all colours and difference 
in them — And this happens at 
leaſt whenever it ſo appears to 
us: For which reaſon ſnow ap- 


pearing to be white, we may 


conclude it is really ſo. 

Q. herein conſiſts the wenn 
of wipers ? | 

A. This queſtion has divided 
all the virtueſi in Europe, whoure 
rang'd into two different ſqua- 


drons: Monſieur Charas is the 


captain on one ſide, and Signiot 
Redi on the other. The firſt 
affirms, the dreadful noxious 
quality of yipers lies only in 


their enraged ſpirits z the latter 


fixes it in a yellowiſh ſort of 4 
ſaliva, or juice reſery'd by na 
ture 
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ture for that purpoſe in little ve- 
ſicles at the roots of their teeth, 
which, after the biting of that 
creature, flows into the wound. 


The Frenchman anſwers, that this 
| ſaliva is perfectly innocent, and 


has no manner of effect, when 
taken from the viper, and applied 
to any green wound. The Tra- 
lian tells us, that the viper 's anger 


or rage is nothing, but after he. 


has ſeveral times bitten any little 
creature, and this ſaliva is all 
ſpent, he's as harmleſs as any 


other worm. There want not ex- 


periments, we had almoſt ſaid de- 
monſtrations, on both ſides, and 
thoſe appearing diametrically op- 
polite ro each other. Monſieur 


Charas, in his book of vipers, 
- tranſlated into Engliſh ſeveral 


years ſince, puts it heyond diſ- 
pute, by a thouſand experiments, 
that this ſo much talk d of juice 
in the French wipers, is a pure 
ſimple harmleſs ſaliva, with no 


more poiſon or enmity to nature 
in it than that of a man. And on 


rother fide, Signior Red! and the 
Italian virtue have not only 


prov'd the contrary, by many re- 
peated trials, d in a book 


publiſh'd in Latin under his 
name, but alſo made the experi- 
ment before ſome Engliſh gentle- 
men, on ſeveral little creatures, 
kittens, chickens, &c. who hav- 
ing ſome ſlight inciſions or pun- 
Cures made in the fleſhy parts of 
their bodies, and ſome of this 
yellow juice convey'd therein, 
tell dead in a ſhort time with the 


others who were bitten by the 
Vipers, enraged to the uttermoſt, 
after this venom exhauſted, re- 
ceiv d thereby no injury in the 
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the Royal Soriety.) The difficul 


is; how to reconcile all the 
feeming contradictions, which 
we don t apprehend can be any . 
way done but by trimming be- 
twixt both; and ſince we cant 
with any modeſty deny the mat- 
ter of fact on either ſide, acknow- 
ledging that the Italian wipers + 
poiſon does really conſiſt in this 
yellow juice, (as we are inform'd 
the rattle-ſnake's alſo does) but 
that the French viper is ſomething 
finer, and either to be placed in 
their enrag'd ſpirit, or ſomething 
elſe not yet diſcover'd. 
Q. Is it true, — 4 lyon won 
on 4 pure virgin 7 
2 As — as that the ſame ng- 
ble creature is afraid of a cock, as 
the antient naturaliſts report 
whereas very late experience tells 
us, they are fo far from being 
afraid of em, that they have bro- 
ken into the apartment of ths 
poultry, (if we miſtake not; ar 
Dreſden) and made a — meal 
upon them, making no difference 
betwixt cocks and hens. In the 
mean time, we deny not that ſuch 
a thing may have happened, vis. 
that a lyon may have ſpared a 
virgin; for hiſtorians tell us; 
they Il not willingly ſet upon any 
thing that's Human, unleſs pro- 
yok'd with hunger, and ſooner 
on a man, than a child or wo- 
man. We ourſelves have been 
preſent at the Tower, when a wo- 
man with child has been there to 
ſee the lyons, who immediately 
on her entry have made a hideous 
roaring, but whether from ſoms 
ſecret antipathy, or meer chance, 
*rwould be very raſh from one 
ſingle inſtance to determine. On 
the whole, as we believe there can 


world (xvid. Tranſactions of be no graver hiſtorian brought to 
8 ; P 2' aſſere 
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aſſert the truth of matter of fact 
in the preſent caſe, than the Se- 
ven Champions, or Valentine and 


+ Orſon, ſo we may, without be- 
ing uncharirable, firmly believe 


that very few of our Engliſb vir- 
gins would be willing to try the 
experiment. 
Qu locking againſt the ſun 
cauſes ſneezing ? X 

A. It holds not univerſally, 
for ſome — may look on 
the ſun till their eyes are out, 
without finding any inclination 
to ſneeze on their ſo doing 
However, in others it does cer- 
tainly ho!d, and that perhaps 
in the moſt part of men. The 
moſt probdble account to be 
given thereof, ſeems to be this, 
— the liquid ſubſtance contain'd 
in the parts adjoining to the 

oceſſius mamillares, receive by 
— thus turn'd towards the 
ſun, a ſudden rarefation; as 
water, when brought near the 
fire; and air, when the hand, 


or any other warmth is ap- 


plied to the thermometer. Erom 
this fermentation ariſe infinite 
ſmall ſparks or ſpirits, much 
at the ſame rate (to uſe a 
groſs compariſon) as the atoms 
in bottled ale, which fly hi- 
ther and thither, ſtrike on the 

rts near them, and by the 


brisk motion they make there- 


on, produce much the ſame ef- 
fe& with 8 or 
any light thing thruſt up in the 
noſtrils. | 1 

Q. Near Corbridge, not far 
from Hexham in Northumber- 
land, the late rains having waſb d 
away the earth in a place where 
a torrent was made by the winter 
rains ,. there was diſcaverd the 
theleton of a prodigious monſicr ; 


the, ckull capable of holding three 


gallons, the hollow of the back-- 


bone was , ſo large that 4 boy 
of eleven years old thruft. his 
hand up it te the elbow; the 


thigh bone i two yards long, 


lacking two inches; his whole 
height computed to juſt twelve 
foot,, or ſeven yards; the skeleton 


being found by boys, they brake 


.it in many parts, which my Lord 
Derwentwater, who hath 4 
great part of it whole, would 


have given ſome hundreds of 
* pounds if he had it entire; the 


skall bath 24 teeth in it, I my- 


elf Wave ſeen one of them in 
which is one inch 


Newcaſtle , F 
and ſix tenths of an inch broad, 
and three inches deep, and is 


now four ounces, although dried: 


There is alſo another tooth of 
the ſame to be ſeen at widow 


Ingram's Coffee-houſe in Pre- 


icqt-ſtreet in Goodmans-fields. 
— Quere, Tar thoughts of 


this, and how long it bas lain : 


there ? 


A. Becauſe we. would nei- 


ther be impoſed upon ourſelves, 
nor impole upon others, . we 


have been very curious in our 


ſearching into this relation, and 


find it a very real truth, and. 


are aſſured that the skeleton 
muſt be human We have 


no hiſtory. or tradition that 


gives us an account of what 
{ſtature and bulk thoſe giants 


were which were mentioned in 
Sacred Writ to be before the 
food; and ſince the flood we 
can find but very little diffe- 


rence in all ages as to human 
ſtature. One great inſtance 


we meet with in hiſtory, that 
there are tombs : mongſt the 
Egyptian pyramids of 3 

| thou» 
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thouſand years ſtanding, which 
are but about two yards in 
length; and 'tis well known 

that they never uſed burning, 
but embalm'd and buried their 
dead at the length: So that we 
may * conclude, all ages have 
roduced ſomething monſtrous, 
rather than that mankind were 
larger formerly than now, and 
have by degrees degenerated 
into a little dwarfiſh race; as 
alſo that in all ages there*have 


been ſome dwarts, or very lit- 


tle men. —— In 1584. there 
was found a skeleton at Lu- 
cerne 19 foot, which is 6 yards 
and a foot Jong. Maxi- 
minius the emperor was 3 foot 
and an half high. In 157y. 
the Tartarians made an inroad 
upon the Polonians, at which 
time a prodigious Tartar was 
ſlain by a Polander, whoſe brow 
(according to Leonardus Core- 
, tius) was 24 fingers broad, the 
reſt of his body of that mag- 
nirude that when it lay upon 
the ground it was ſo thick, that 
it reach'd to the navel of an 
ordinary perſon. — Bur the 
moſt prodigious monſter we 
ever met with in hiſtory, was 
thar which was found in the 
Cretan war, ( ſee Solin. cap. F. 
5. 188. and Kornman, ib. de Mir.) 
the rivers and waters roſe to 
an unuſual heighth, which made 
great | breaches in the earth; 
when the floods were gone, 


in a great cleft or fall of the 


earth, there was found the ske- 
jeton of a man thirty and three 
cubits long ; which, if reckon'd 
according to the common cu- 
bir, is 16 yards, and an half : 
Lucius Flaccus was then legate, 
and Metclus . himſelf, allured. 
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with the novelty of the report, 
went on purpoſe to the place 
to take a view of it, and there 
they ſaw with their eyes that 
which upon hear · ſay they" lied 
refuted as a fable. 

Q. Reading in the Preſent 
State of England, written by one 
of the Royal Society, he is of 
opinion, that if a young gent le- 


man of a very good family becomes 


an apprentice, he loſes his genti- 
lity : Query; Whether you 
think ſo ? 5 | 

4. The world is abuſed 


cuſtom and opinion in this 


caſe as much as in, others. 
If we reckon our gentility 
from Jong pedigrees or empire, 
then the common father of us 
all, who was more a lord of, 
the whole world than ever 4- 
lexander was, got his bread by 
the ſweat of his brows; if we 
reckon, it from learning, or 
greatneſs of ſoul, we are not 
withour the greateſt inſtances 
from mean origines. Socrates 
was no patrician; Cleanthes was 
but an under - gardiner; and 
Plato dignified 3 by 
his goodneſs, not his birth. 
A long ſeries of revolutions 
has made a topſy-turvy of 
things and - eſtimations too, 
tho“ in ſome nations we find 
it otherwiſe. The Grand Turk . 
and his nobles in their retire- 
ments from publick affairs, ex- 
erciſe themſelves in mechanicks, 
whilſt other nations in purſuit 
of titles, ſpend their time for 
a noiſy epitaph. - The more 
buſy and active we are, the 
liker we are to God, who is 
a pure Act, and the leſs we 
have to do with the devil, 
who fixes at leaſt three quar- 
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ters of his temptations on idle» fancying things, which by the 


8. 

Q i Mr. Philip Ayre's - 
rick poems, p. 99. 1 find a ſon- 
wet thus intituled, —— A fone 
net tranſlated out of Italian, 
written by Signior Fra. Gorgia, 
who was born as they were 
carrying his mother to her 
grave. Now 1 would fain know 

her this were ſo in the per- 


ow of the ſaid Signior Fra. 


Gorgia, as above, or ever was 

known of any other, tor is poſſible 

70 be? ſe | 

5 A. The hiſtory of the Ne- 

z ber lande makes mention of a 
oman ſhot in two by a chain- 

ſhot, which took one half of 


r into the water, where it. 


was ſeen to ſtir for ſome time 
after; ſhe was big with child, 
and the child made its way in- 
to the world out of that part 
of the body which was taken 
up, and 4 2 comman- 
der had it carefully look d after, 
and educated to man's eſtate. 
zome have been buried in fits, 
having been dead to all appear- 
ce, .and have afterwards been 
Fonnd (when the vaults ' were 
opened] brought to bed with a 
child in their arms, and dead. 
Many inſtances of this nature 
re in authors. 18 | 
QQ Whether there is any criſis 
of time wherein perſous have ex- 
traordiuary accidents as to for- 
tune or misfortune; and if ſo, 
what are me to think of it? 
A. The ſacred writ cenſures 
the ebſervers of gays, times and 
ſons, the noted ſuperſtition 
which at that time was very 
common, and at this day is 
not quite defaced; many people 
without either reaſon or wit 


to his intereſt. 


devil's aſſiſtance often comes to 
paſs, who, if permitted, im- 
proves ſuch rounded faith 


pened, and to ſuch perſons as 
were not at all ſuperſtitious in 
that point, is very certain. We 
read (Heyl. Geog. p. 734.) that 
on a Wedneſday Pope Sixtus the 
Firſt» was born, on the ſame 
* day made a monk, created ge- 
© neral of his order, made cardi- 
* nal, choſen pope, and finally 
* on the ſame day inaugurated,” 
Alſo 'tis obſery'd, (in Stow's 
Annals, 
obſery'd to be a day fatal ro 
King Henry the VIIIth, and to 
all his poſterity, for he bimſelf 
died on Thurſday the 28th of Ja- 
nuary, King Edward the Vith 
on Thurſday the 6th of July, 


Queen Mary on Thurſday the 17th 


of November, and Queen EL. 
zabeth on Thurſd 
March ; But theſe obſeryations 
are warrantable, being made af- 
ter the time was expired, and re- 
puted rather as accidental than 
neceſſary, as by chance a man 
may throw ambs-ace three or 
four times together, without be- 


ing compell'd by fate or deſtiny ; ' 


for if a man throws, he muſt 
throw ſomething, and there's 
as much reaſon that he ſhould 
throw ambs-ace four times toge- 
ther, as any other four numbers 
that ſhall be named ſucceſſive- 
ly : © He that acts without rea- 
* fon, and believes things for 
* Which he can give no account 
* atall, deſerves to be excluded 
from the ſociety of rational 


* creatures, 


\ 


t. That upon cer- 
tain revolutions of time ſome 
things extraordinary haves hap- 


p- 812.) Thurſday was 


the 24th of 
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mentioned in the 
Malachy, be any other prophet 
than what hath already been in 
the world? | 


Q. Whether is death ſuch an 


| indiſpoſit ion of the organs, as bin- 
h from performing 


ders the ſoul 
its uſual ace, or the ſeparation 
of the ſoul fom the body, as 4 
N of ſuch au indiſpoſe- 


| g10n 


A. Things are known beſt 
by their oppoſites ; Life, tis 
granted, is the union :of the 
ſoul and body, and conſequent- 


ly death muſt be nothing. but 
the 


ir ſeparation, or the diſſo- 
lution of ſuch an union. Life 
reſules from the right and true 
diſpoſition of the organs, but · 
is not that very diſpoſition. —— 
Death therefore muſt be ſome- 
thing conſequent to their in- 


diſpoſition, and not that itſelf.. 


Indeed this indiſpoſition can 
no more be call d — than a 
ſword run into the heart, or 
a diſeaſe in the body 3 — 
theſe cauſe that indiſpoſition, 
as that indiſpoſition cauſes the 
ſeparation; and there's nothing 


plainer, than that the effect and 


the cauſe muſt be different from 
one another. 1 1 * | 
. Whether Elijah [or Elias 

— 2 chapter of 


A. The gentleman who pro- 
poſes the queſtion holds it in 
the affirmative : His judgment 
is, that Elias here propheſied 
of, is yet to come. The rea- 
ſons he brings to favour, his 
opinion, are taken from the 
text in the qrth of Malachy, 
v. . 5, 6. I ſend Elijah the pro- 
phet before the coming of the 
great and terrible day of the 
Lord. And, He ſbad turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the 
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children, &c. leff 1 come and 
ſmite the earth with 8 curſe. 
Hence he argues. If this 
mutual .love Elijah is to work 
is to continue to the end of 
the world, then he is not yet 
come; and accordingly inter- 
prets —— the great and ter- 
rible —4 of the Lord here ſpo- 

ken of, by the day of judg- 
meut and final conſummation 


of all things. And indeed it 


*was the opinion alſo of Tertal- 


lian, and perhaps of moſt of 
the antient Chriſtians, as well 
as tis of the Jews and Papiſts 
at preſent, and of ſome learned 
Proteſtants alſo, that Elias ſhall 
come before the general day of 
judgment. On the whole, we 
firſt remark, that ſuppoſe ir 
true, that Elias were then to 
come, as Mr. Mede and others 
are of opinion, it does not 
hence fallow that he is not 
come already, for he may come 
twice; in which ſuppoſition 
we can diſcoyer no manner of 
incongruity. That he is once 
already come, and that John 
Baptiſt was he, and the ſame 
who was propheſied of in Ma- 
lachy, we are more than once 
aſſured by the infallible ora- 
cle of truth itſelf : He was 
the meſſenger that was to pre 
pare the way of the Lord, Mat. 
1it. 3. He was to before 
the Lord in the ſpirit and 
power of Elias, ( with his zeal 
and feryour, and manner of 
nife) to turn the hearts of the 
rg 2 — 4 and to 
make ready a people prepared, 
&c. St. Luke i. 17. Hur Sa- 
viour ſpeaks in ſuch a manner, 
that the diſciples underſtood 
he meant John the Baptiſt when 
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he owe of Elias; and well they paſt, have a leſs ſhare of leuru- 
might, for he tells them ſo po- ing, judgment, and invention than 
- firively, St. Mat them xi. 12, 14- 
From the days of John. the Bap- we find them deficient in finding 

riſt, &c. This is, Elias which out ſuch advantageous arts 41 
was for to come. Again; xvil. | 


chat argument brqught to prove their careleſmeſs in informing their 
he is nor yet ro come, becauſe minds, or that God did in 4 more 
the love he was to produce eſpecial manner capacitate thoſe 
was to conrinue to the end of of former ages for the diſcovery 
_ the world, a little before which, of ſuch things as were requiſite 
ris thence concluded, he was for the neceſſity, inſtruction, and 
to appear in it; it is grounded pleaſure of all - mankind? ——— 
on a falſe ſuppoſition, namely, If falſe, how comes it to be the 
that by the great and terrible day. opinion © not only of indifferent, 
of the Lord, muſt be meant the but very inginious men, that it 
general day of judgment; where- is ſo? __ 
as that phraſe is not ſeldom A. It is diſputable, whether 
taken for the particular judg- the invention of uſeful arts is 


ment of Jeruſalem; a type in- infinite or not; but upon a ſup- 


deed of that at the great day: poſition of truth in both caſes, 
thus. A#s ii. and in ſeveral we ſee no reaſon. to conclude this 
other places, (though perhaps age comes ſhort of the preceding 
not ſo an top ſome great men ones, as to priority in arts and 
have thought : ) For the earth ſciences ; we'll conſider ghe firſt 
here mention'd, all who are. part of the dilemma, and ſup- 
any way vers'd in the Old. Te- poſe the invention of uſeful arts 
ſtament, it ſignifies no more infinite: if ſo, we muſt conclude 
than land, that particular land (as we find by daily experience) 
of Judea, whenever tis found that at length ariſing to be too 
without any thing elſe affix d numerous, ſome would te loſt 
_ thereto. - Now the inhabitants and ſupplanted by others, which 
of this land the Baptiſt did in would not be, if the firſt were 


great numbers reſtore, by preach- more uſeful.— Again, if the in- 


ang to them repentance, and vention of uſeful arts be finite, 
thereby prepared the 3 4 of they can be but once invented: 
the Lord; and had ſaved the So that thoſe which have already 
country from utter deſtructi- done it, cannot pretend a pre-e- 
on, and that curſe which after- minence to thoſe that follow, who 
wards fell upon them for refu- alſo would have found the ſame 
ſing and crucifying the Adab, out if they had liv'd before, as is 
whom he preach'd unto them, ſeen by the great improvements 
had they generally beliey'd his daily made of what is invented: 
doctrine. Further, tis a vulgar error, that 
Q. Whether the common notion any valuable art is of one man's 

ef the world be true, that theſe inventing ; as for inſtance, in 
atter ages, for ſome centuries ſailing, how many ages _—_ be- 

| : ore 


thoſe which have preceded, bzcauſe ' 


: | their fore-fathers have done ?—— - 
12. Elias is come already, For If true, whether it r 


—_— 
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Err 1 
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fore the invention of. ſails, or a 
commodious building of ſhips, or 


before the compaſs was invent- 


ed, and how long before the in- 


vention of the compaſs was the 


nature of the load-ſtone diſco- 
vered? If v take a view of the 
liberal ſciences, can we believe 
that Ariſtotle's philoſophy was all 
his own,or rather a compendium 
of what other philoſophers had 
writ before, and by him merho- 
dically compiled, with ſome ad- 
ditions ? As to curious mecha- 
nicks, as ſome are improved, and 
as the ſubjett is large, ſo ſome 
are invented. lian and Pliny 


mentioned one Myrmecides, that 
wrought out of ivory, a chariot 


with four wheels, and as many 


horſes, in fo little room, that 


a little fly might cover them 
all with her wings: —— As 
alſo 4 ſhip with all the tackling 
to it, no bigger than that a 


her wings. 


{ſmall bee —_ cover it with 


ough theſe were 
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great curioſities, and probably of 
one man's invention, we need not 
ſeek beyond the limits of our 
iſland for its parallel. In the 
20th year of Queen Elizabeth, 
one Mark Scaliot made a lock, 
conſiſting of eleven pieces of 
iron, ſteel, and braſs, all which, 
together with a. pipe- key to it, 
weighed bur one grain of gold; 
he made alſo a chain, confiſting 
of forty-three links, whereunto 
having faſtened the lock and key 
before mentioned, he put the 
chain about a flea's neck, which 

drew them all with eaſe. See the 
inventions and experiments of 
the Royal ſociety, which will 
abundantly convince the queriſt, 
that our age has as active 
buſy ſpirits for invention, as any + 
former age in the world. We 
ſuppoſe the following poerical 
queſtion came from the ſame 
perſon who ſent us a complaint 
of, a bad wife, whom we adviſed 
to the wars. | Mt Des 


Q.*7 | WAs nobly thought, and great as my deſire, 
A ſervice dene me, nothing could be higher : 

Al. over manly, and more friendly ſtill, 

At once you pity and wou'd cure my ill. 


Dread 


rs, my dear-lov'd king and country's good * 


Shall hade at leafs the tender of my blood © 


Amidſt the warmeſt ations of the war, 


I'll dare to die, and ſeek my refuge there, 5 


And i, I fall, with life lay down my care. 


My bold endeavours ſhall ſurmount my fate, 


Spite of ill luck, I will be fortunate. 


Shou d death grow ſullen, and refuſe the prey | 
Nor cake me hence the dul and —4 way, 
Perchance I may revenge the ſpite, and live ; 
At leaſt my dear- bought fame ſhall me ſurvive : 


That ſpurs me on, and bids me ſomething do 
Worthy our god-like king and country too. 


I have no ſpark of mean or vulgar. fire, 
Already glows my breaſt with martial ire: 


DUC 
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Then tell mg how I may dive& my aim, . 
Aud get my flation ſuited to my flame? 


A. Go then, brave man! Yes, ſince it muſt be fo, 
| Where fate and honour calls thee, boldly go: 
In ſuch a cauſe tis worth thy while to die, | 
There's choice enough, or death or victory. 
'The world's the ſtake; in ſuch a glorious ſtrife EE. 
Who wou'd not bett, at leaſt a ſingle life? % 
Great Cæſor does far more, he ventures all, 
Nor bankrupt nature cou'd repair his fall : 
May thee thy ſtars with happy omens guide, 
And place thee ever near his royal ſide : 
* He loves the brave, through crowds he merit ſpies 
Piercing, like heav'ns are his impartial eyes. 
But haſte, leſt he the mighty work begin | 
Which Europe's chains muſt break, e er thou come in. 
Such dread does even expectation give, ä 
The traytor dares not that, or th atheiſt hell believe. 
The Gallick wolf already ſhrinks away, 
Already fears for his ill- gotten prey. 
In deepeſt dens from the far diſtant ſhore, 
Still thinks he hears the Britiſb lyon roar. 
Go then the foremoſt on the trembling ſtrand, 
Go wade, though tis in thy own blood, to land: 
Let meaner ſordid ſouls at home remain, 
And boaſt their father's mighty names in vain. 
The cowards in their traytors vizard hide, 
For their old king — — 
Becauſe they wou'd not be o'rh' fighting ſide. | 
Embark'd 1'th' bold attempt with the brave few, | C 


Let all admiring Europe ſee in you, 

What the true Engliſhman was wont to do. 3 
While ſome new battle rolls ſhall ſpeak thy fame, 
And twenty ages hence preſerve thy arms and name. 


Q. In what poſture and order the firſt, and the third againſt the 
did our Saviour eat the paſſover ſecond. The order was thus: The 
and his last ſupper with his diſci- third, bed was for the maſter 
ples 3 | and whom he pleaſed, the firſt 
A. "Twas accubation, or a ly-” and middle were for the gueſts ; 
ing down upon the left ſide with but here they were all gueſts, and 
the head born up by the elbow, our Saviour eat only with his 
they lay upon three beds, placed. diſciples ; ſo that ſuppoſing them 
at a convenient height, round to be in pre-eminence as they 
about a table, four upon a bed; are named, Matth. &c. they 
the head of the ſecond leaning were placed as in the figure an- 


upon, or againſt the boſom of nexed; 
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for though the firſt place in the 
firſt _ third — was moſt 
honourable, it was not ſo in the 
ſecond ; bur the laſt place in the 
ſecond bed, which was neareſt to 


the maſter of the houſe, or in 


this figure to our Saviour, where 
Peter lay. This was not 


only the cuſtom of the Jews, 
but of the Parthians, Perſians, 


Greeks and Romans. According 
to the deſcription of Saluſtius, 


Sertorius who lay in the place of 


Peter, (as in the figure) was ſlain 


at dinner by Perpenna, the ma- 


ſter of the feaſt (who jay where 


our Saviour did). For the above 


triclineal deſcription read Ben- 
maimon, that great rabbi, as alſo 
Sophocles, Euripides, Atheneuce- 


ur Mercurialis, Lipſius, &c. Ju- 
venal and Ariſtotle, ſay ſome- 
thing of it. The learned con- 
. clude the firſt original of leaning . 


and accubation at meals were 
taken from the Gymnoſticks, who 
after their bathing retired to bed, 


where they took ſomething to 


refreſh them. | 
Q. Where is the original of the 
river Nile, and through what places 
aves it paſs to come into Egypt? 
A. All our maps, with Prolomy, 
place it a good way beyond the 


2 quinoctial, but erroneouſly, if 
we may believe the ingenious 
monſieur Tavernier, who, as his 
curioſity was great in this parti- 
cular, ſo his aids, and the ad van- 
tages he had of ſatisfation were 
extraordinary; his very words 
(as tranſlated) are theſe : —— 
I have already ſaid in another 
place, that at the time when 
the two embaſſadors of Etbi- 
* opia were at Debli, my aga 
* Danech-mend-hau, who is ex- 
* traordinarily curious, ſent often 
* for them, to' inform himſelf, 
in my preſence, of the condi- 
© tion and government of their 
country; and one day amongſt 
©, other things, we occaſioned 
them to ditcourſe of the ſource 
of. the Nile, which they call 
Abbabile, whereof they ſpake 
to us as a thing fo known, that 
no body doubted of it, and 
where one of theſe em 


A 


c 

c 
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> 
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* dors, and a Mogolian, that was 

returned with him out of - 

* thiepia, had been in perſon ; 

* they told him, That it takes 

* irs origin in the country of the 

* Agans, and iſſueth out of the 

* earth at -big bubbling ſprings 

near oneanother, which form 

* a ſmall lake about thirty or 
| - forty 
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forty paces long; that at the 
coming out of this lake it is 


then already a pretty river, 
and from place to place receiv- 


it: They added, that it runs 
bending, and forming a great 
peninſula, and that after ſeve- 


falls into a great lake, which 
is not above four or five days 
journey from its ſource, in the 
country of. Dumbia or Denbia, 
three little days journey from 
Gonder, the metropolis from 
Ethiopia; that having travers'd 
that lake, it iſſueth thence 
ſwelled with all the waters that 
fall there — paſſeth through 
Sonnar, the principal city of 
the king of Funges or Barbaris, 
tributary to the king of Æthi- 


the cataracts, and fo entring in- 
to the plains of Meſer, which 
is Egypt. 3 
QQ What 7s the beſt method for 
4 perſon to uſe to approach worthil 
to the participation of the Lord's 
ſupper, who has not communicated 
for a year or two laſt paſt; partly 
| by relapſes into formerly committed 
| A., partly through great fears of 
unworthy receiving, and partly 
by. violent temptations of ſatan, 
perſwading to the omiſſion of that 
great duty f being a communicant, 
which our Saviour poſitively com- 
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manded, when he infiituted the. 


bleſſed ſacrament. 


4. We deſigned this for the 


latter part of our ſecond volume, 
as being proper to be treated up- 
on amongſt other divinity que- 


ſtions, bur being importuned for 


an anſwer, the queriſt ſtill ſtrug- 
gling with his great temptations 
and doubts, exc. we have chought 
it our duty to giyg! him what 
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eth other rivers which enlarge 


ral coſſala s from ſteep rocks, it · 


ways dutiful ſon. 


'tIZing, 


opia, running on and making 


U 


ſatisfaction we are able in the 
three particulars of his query, 


vix. op, fears of unworthy : 


receiving, ſuggeſtions not to 
communicate. 1. To relapſes in. 
to a formerly committed fin, 
they are indeed great aggravati- 
ons to it, but the greater they 


are, the ſooner they ought to be 


left, becauſe the danger is greater 
— Vet God Almighty takes not 
ſuch meaſures with his creatures, 
as we do with one another: Re- 
pentance cancels the greateſt 
debts. The returning prodigal 
was no leſs loved than the al- 


even our forgiven impieties 
ought to imprels' a deep ſenſe 
of humility and fear of apoſta- 
for frequent relapſes 
create an habit, and an habit 
of ſin generally ends in a ſtate 
of reprobatiqn and impenitency ; 


but we hope better things of 


our queriſt, whoſe trouble at 
his weakneſs and inconſiſtent 
reſolves, ſnews ſome meaſure 
of penitence, and that he has not 
yet grieved the holy ſpirit ſo 
as utterly to depart fro 
2. Iwas Luther 8 
none came wort 
that are unworthy, that is, in 
their own ſenſe and feeling — 


A true ſenſe of a perſon's un- 


worthineſs, which is attended 


with repentance, holy reſoluti- 
ons, and a ſtricter warch over 


himſelf, is never without true 
faith; by conſequence ſuch a 
perſon is not unqualified for a 
commemoration and participati- 


on of the object of his faith, 1 


mean our dying Saviour. 3. We 
have little reaſon to believe the 
father of lyes, who is always 
moſt buly with thoſe he is in 


danger of loſing, — Thoſe that 


came 


Not bur that 
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him. 
5 That 
y bur thoſe 


he 
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and if he has wronge 
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came not to the wedding ſupper 
were deſtroyed, as well as thoſe - 
that came without a wedding 


garment, Matth. 22. F, 6, 7. 
compared with 11, 12, and 13 
yerſes,- Chriſt taſted death for all 


wen - therefore thoſe fruſtrate 


his love, who wilfully exclude 
themſelves from the benefits 
thereof in excuſes and delays, and 
negle&t a concern of ſo great 
moment. Numa Pompilius being 


upon a time told that his ene- 


mies were in arms, and coming 


againſt him, he made this anſwer, 


At ego rem divinam facio ; But I 
(faith he) am ſacrificing to the 


gods. He would not omit what 
he thought his duty, (although 


he was a heathen) when the ene- 
my was at the very gates. In 
ſhort, let the. queriſt repent of 
what he knows he is guilty of, 

he any per- 
ſon in any nature, let him make 
what ſatisfaction he can, God re- 


. quires no more; let him reſolve to 


be more watchful for the future, 
and avoid the occaſions of his ſin, 
and then let him communicate, 
and doubt not; for an honeſt 
hearty endeavour to fear God, 
never wants the divine aſſiſtance. 
Q: Who is the greateſt uſurper in 
the world ? | 2 
A. Tis a hard matter to re- 


ſolve: The French king bids fair 


for it; who, as near as he can, 
uſurps and lords it over the lives, 


| rights, and privileges of as much 
0 


Europe as he can: but believe 
the pope out- bids him, in break- 
ing in upon the rights of heaven, 
and exalting himſelf above all 
that is called God, by anſwering 
the character of Revelat. 17. 

Q. When 1 lived in Bedford 
town, there was a man of a quick 
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wit, a bold ſpirit, and a fluent 
tongue, but of a looſe dcbauched 
converſation ; who in my bearing 
affirmed, that he did 1 that 

there was neither God nor devil, 
heaven nor hel; and I told bim 
that he did very rafbly 10 utter 
thoſe words, being greatiy deluded 
by the devil; and that I was conf 
dent if I lived to ſee him die, I 
ſhould hear him contradiit ſuch un - 
22 impious aſſertions He reply 4, 
At the. preſent he was aſſured of 

what he ſaid.— Not long after, this 
perſon was ' apprehended, and for a 
notorious crime, condemned by 4 
judge of afſize to be hanged, and 


about a day before his execution 1 


went to him, on purpoſe to ſee if 
the thoughts of approaching death 
had not made him change his former 
atheiſtical principles: Aud coming 
to him, he did with many tears be- 
wail his former deluſions, and told 
me, that a priſon, and the ſerious 
meditation of death, had opened his 
= ; and that when he had former. 
ly ſaid to me there was no God, er 
he did not then heartily * believe © 
what he ſaid. ——— What's your 
thoughts upon all this? And whe- 
ther do you think there ever was 4 
real atheiſt? 0 
A. We are all naturally inclin d 
to believe what we would have to 
be. Tis an ill man's intereſt 
there ſhould be no God, becauſe 
no puniſhment, and this intereſt 
paſſes into argument, but yet not 
{0 concluding as to paſs into a · 
ſatisfaction. I know not how 
far a deep habitual courſe of im- 
piety may deprave the judgment, 
and render the delinquent unca- 


pable of taking a due eſtimate of 


futurity ; but I cannot believe 

any perſon that will give himſelf - 

the liberty of thinking, and yer 

| | een 
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deny the exiſtence of a deity, 
both as to creation and provi- 
_ dence. — I knew a perſon that 


ways had done ſo, we muſt hays 
denied it, ſince we have in our 
knowledge, inſtances of ſoms 


uſed to damn that idle thought of perſons who have their flames 


thinking, which to me appeared 
a greater argument of an atheiſt, 
than the profeſſing of one's ſelf ſo. 
1 believe there may be a drunken 
injudicious atheiſt, but not a 
. ſober thinking atheiſt. . 
QQ. What is Howe? £4 
A. "Tis very much like light 
——— A thing that every body 
knows, and yet none can tell what 
10 make of it: Tis not money, 
ortune, jointure, raving, ſtab- 
bing, ging, romancing, 
flouncing, I wearing, ramping, 
. deſiring, fightin dying, e 
though all thoſe have been, are 
and ſtill will be miſtaken and milſ- 
called for it. What ſhall we ſa 


of it? 'Tis a pretty little ſoft 


thing that plays about the heart 


— and thoſe who have it wi 


know it well enough by this de- 


ſcription, Tis extreamly like a 
ſigh ; and could we find a painter 
could draw one, you'd eaſily 
miſtake ir for the other: tis 
all over eyes, ſo far is it from 
being blind, as ſome old dotards 
have deſcribed ir, who certainly 
were blind themſelves : it has a 
Mwvuth too, and a pair of pretty 
hands; but yet the hands ſpeak, 
and you may feel at a diſtance 
every word that comes from the 
mouth, gently ſtealing through 
your very ſou}. — But we dare 
not make any further enquiries, 
. leſt we ſhould raiſe a ſpirit too 
powerful for all our art to lay 
again. . | 
love generally turns to 
toldneſs and neglect, after marri- 


0 i 
88 5 Had the queſtion been 
propoſed uni verſally, as if it al- 


and raptures, and all that, ay 


Hadi bras calls it, as much aftet 
the nooſing, as before; and to 


ſay truth, thoſe who have ſo, 
are in ſo fine a dream, that it 
were both a pity and a cruelty 
to wake them. But the queſtion 
is very cautiouſly and prudently 
put; —*Why love general 

turns to coldneſs: In whic 

ſenſe tis undeniably true, and 


the reaſons thereof we ſhall 


attempt to give: One great 
cauſe we believe to be the cuſtom 
of the age. We have ſeen ſome 
kings reigns, wherein it has 
been thought an abominable ſcans 
dal for a man to love his own 


wife, whatever he might do by 


others. Twas eſteemed an ar- 
gument of a low ſpirit; and if 
things had gone on, as they 


were fairly going, the croſs-bar 


muſt have been changed from the 
baſtard's ſcutcheon to the legi- 
timate's, and nothing would 


have been thought a greater diſ- 
grace, than to have been lawfully 


egotten, or born in wedlock: 
Decency obliges us to forget 
whoſe example it was extreamly 


contributed to this bad cuſtom ; ' 


but we ought not eaſily to do fo, 
as to thoſe who took ſo much 
pains to bring us to it, The in- 
vincible monarch himſelf of 
France; nay, his confeſſors and 
all, thought it not below them to 
be pimps to England ; their nati- 
on ſupplied the court, city, and 
country in the devil's name with 
French miſſes, ſtallions , falſe 
counts and footmen, they reſolv- 
ing, if poſſible, to make us of the 
half-blood with themſelves, that, 

f 1 
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as by the transfuſion of that of a 
ſheep or calf into a man, they 
might render us by degrees more 
tame and eaſy, and fitter to make 
ſlaves and footballs. This French 

iſon working into a great part 
of the body -of the nation, as 


their diſeaſe into that of a man, 


is not eaſy to be got rid of, but 
will at leaſt leave ſome ugly 
ſymproms a long time after: 
And this we look upon to be one 
great reaſon of this coldneſs and 
negle&, but too often obſeryed 


after marriage. But to be inge- 


nuous, there ſeems yet ſome- 
thing deeper in the caſe, and a 
Jarger cauſe than this we have 
now aſſigned. Variety has, to 
ſay truth, a ſtrange charm in it, 
and muſt have, from a ſort of ne- 
ceſſity of nature; becauſe we find 
nothing which gives the mind 
that ſatis faction which it is made 


for, and which it will till vainly 
ſeek in ſenſible objects, out of 


fondneſs to the body, to which 


it is ſo nearly joined, Satiety 


commonly breeds loathing, and 
even manna every day would 
make one weary on it. But this 


variety may be obtained, this 


ſatiety may be cured, where there 
is at firſt a virtuous love, ground- 
ed on ſympathy and ſimilitude, 
where there is beſides wit and 
diſcretion, all which have charms 
that are almoſt infinite, and can 
never be exhauſted. Diſcretion 
hides thoſe faults which are ge- 
nerally diſcoyered after marriage, 
or by degrees removes them ; if 
not, virtuous love excuſes, or at 
leaſt ballances them, and wit has 
aways ſomething entertaining 
and new, that's the ſalt and ſpirit 
which keeps the ſweets of matri- 


mony from growing rapid, dull, 
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and diſagreeable. If tis ſel. 
dom all ee ene ear 
tis no wonder that the firſt order 
as ſeldom continues; but where 
theſe are, it cannot fail. Thus 


we have not only ſhewn the rea- 


ſons of this coldneſs and negle& 


ſo very common after marriage, 


but we hope too the manner how 
to avoid it. 1 | 
QQ. What are the beſt remedies 
for lowe, and what cure is there 
for a deſperate lover ? | 
4. Theſe were propoſed. fing- 
ly but being the ſame, or n 
in, for we ſuppoſe none wi 
deſire remedies for love, but 
ſuch as deſpair of attaining the 


beloved object, we here intend to 


anſwer them together. Ovid has 
enough of them, but 'tis too tedis 
ous a work to tranſcribe him. He 
adviſes thoſe who would love no 
longer, amongſt other things, to 
endeavour to ſurprize ſuchas the 
have lov d, in their undreſs, which 
may be in ſome caſes a very effe- 
ual, in others as dangerous a re- 
medy. There's an unlucky ſtory 
in ſome of our old writers, of 4 
certain monk, that was deſpe- 
_ in love with a barber's 
daughter, who lived near his 
monaſtery, which proceeded even 
to dotage, and though an inge- 
nious man, made him, as com- 
monly 5 abſolutely unfit 
for any buſineſs. His abbot had a 


great kindneſs for him; and find= 


ing no arguments could work 
upon him, and that no other way 
would cure him, very carefull 
and fatherly ordered them bot 
to be ſhut up together in a cloſe 
room, and no ſoul to come near 
them, only what proviſions they 
wanted to. be put in at a ſmall 
wicket eyery day. The monk — 
| "ths 
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loving, as tis in racing, where 


the firſt week thought himſelf in 
_ paradiſe, the ſecon 
well, but the third he was in 
purgatory, and the fourth in hell 
1tſelt ; begging at the wicket, of 
all loves, that the abbot would 
let him out again, though he 


were to live on nothing but bread 


and water. A pleaſant remedy 
enough, but ſuch a one as our 
deſperate: lover will hardly find 
' praQticable ; we therefore adviſe 

him to a long abſence, hard la- 
bour, work it out ; for ſome ſay 
tis a lazy diſeaſe. Or if this ſuit 
not with their circumſtantes, let 
them affront the perſon. loved, 
and thereby get themſelves more 


abſolutely icorn'd and hated, and 


If that don't do the work, they 
almoſt deſerve no other bur a 
hempen remedy. 5 
QM bere is the likelieft place to 


Zet a husband in? 


A. Poor diſtreſſed lady! had 
we but her name, we ſhould go 
near to inſert an advertiſement 
for her at the end of this book. 
Burt ſince ſhe has left us in the 
dark, ſhe muſt e en be contented 
with the beſt directions we can 
give her in this weighty matter. 

We anſwer then, Thar 'tis the 
| likelieft place to get a lover where 
there are feweſt women; and 
accordingly, if fhe'll venture to 
ſhip herſelf for ſome of the plan- 
tations by the next fleet, if ſhe's 
but any thing marketable, ten to 
one but one or other there will 
ſave her longiog. 


| Q Whether in abſence beſt for 
love 


A. The latter in the beginning 
of an amour, the former when 
tis confirmed, and already ſettled. 
Ir is dangerous at firſt, becauſe it 
gives a rival opportunity to make 
addreſſes, and tis ſomewhat in 


twas pretty 


if once a horſe gets the ſtart, tis 
not ſo eaſily recovered: Butwhere 
the main diſpute is once over, 
and the heart fairly won, the caſe 


is much altered, then perhaps 
being always preſent is one of 


the moſt dangerous, though de- 
ſired things, that can befal a lover. 


As acquaintance grows more in- 


timate, our lovers are ſtilb leſs 
upon their. guards, they don't 
ſhew their beſt ſide to one ano- 
ther, as at firſt. Faults will daily 
be found, unlucky-accidents will 
fall out, ſuch things will be diſ- 
covered as would never have been 
ſuſpected nor believed, a thou- 
ſand little quarrels and piques 
will ariſe, which at leaſt produce 
vexation, oftentimes a final part - 
ing: but now in abſence the quite 
contrary happens; we willingly 
forget the faults of thoſe we love, 
and magnify their excellencies; 
we embrace and cheriſh their dear 
ideas and memories; we are daily 


expecting and wiſhing to ſee and 


hear from them, and if we hear, 
eſpecially by letters, our love is 
extreamly increaſed by thoſe lit- 


tle ſubtile meſſengers : there's all 


the ſoul, and more, to be ſeen in 
them. We ſay therein whatever 
we pleaſe, without being put to 


the trouble of a ſuitable repartee, 


or pumping for a kind, and yet 
diſcreet anſwer : all our thoughts 
are there dreſs'd at the beſt ad- 
vantage, and we may give them 
juſt what turn we pleaſe. The 
man may write with as much 
paſſion as he will, he may ſet his 
adorable before him, dreis d in as 
many beauties as his fancy can 
form, without having the origi- 
nal by to confute him, and write 
according to the new-form'd ex- 


cellency of his ideal miſtreſs, and 


bring 
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he thinks of. 
with all the caution ſhe pleaſes, 


bring in e'en all the fine things 
The lady may, 


anſwer him again, and let as 
much love as the will look out 
through her prudence ; make 
what promiſes ſhe pleaſes, yet 


with ſuch reſtrictions and modi- 
fications, as ſhall bind her no 


more than one of the king of 
Trance s treaties or edicts:— 
And when they come once to 
meet again, there's ſuch ado with 
tranſports, raptures, and the reſt, 


that, in a word, we dare think 
no longer on' t. . 


Q. By what way may thoſe who 
read much, beſt preſerve their eye- 
ght? N SIOQt> 

A. There are a hundred me- 
dicines to be uſed which every 
old woman will tell you. For 
preventive remedies, ſtudy not 
much by candle-light, nor drink 
often of ſtrong liquors, unleſs 
you are of his mind, who ſaid, 
w—Farewel, dear eyes! when his 
phyſicians told him, if he did not 
bear wine he'd certainly Joſe 


em. Waſhing em every morn- 


ing with good ſpring water, is 
a cheap and excellent remedy 
for them when ill- affected. The 
Philoſophical tranſa#ions, Vol. 4. 
pag. 1157. tells us, that verjuice 
a remedy for ſore eyes: But 
the prettieſt way of cure is, 
what they gives us, Vol. 3. pag. 
727. which take in their own 
words: A gentleman of ſixty 
ears of age, which by reading 

ſo extremely impaired his 
* ſight, that he could now read 
* no longer, nor could any fort 
x fl, cles afford him any 

re 


g 
c 


: vered the uſe of his eyes by 
- this method: He took ſpecta- 
- cles with the largeſt circles 


„till at length he reco- 
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© next the ſemicircles on the 
6 8 on both ſides he 
cut the bone, then taking out 
* the glaſſes, he put black Spe- 
* niſb leathers taperwiſe into the 
© other circles, which widened 
enough, together with the in- 
* creaſing wideneſs of the lea- 
* ther, took in his whole e 

* at the greater end; the leſs be- 
* Ing only big enough to put in 


*© the top of his little 


Qi 
* and through the leſſer AS: 


© thus read the ſmalleſt charg- 


* Qers like large print. This 


'* may alſo be done with paper, 


* blacked in the inſide with 


© ſomewhat that does not ſhine.? 
— Thus far 4 


for the ſucceſs of the experi- 
ment, we have tried it our 
ſelves, and find it anſwers expe- 
Qation, as we doubt. not will 
any one elſe, who ſhall have 
occaſion to make uſe ont, we 
hope without any offence to the 
ſpectacle- makers. 
Q. Whether the grand devil be 
4 corporeal = and if ſo, 
of what colour 8 

A. Angels, ſouls, and ſpirits 
are immaterial beings, not clogg'd 
with, or confined to matter and 
form, therefore without colour, 
for — colour is an accident, 
and can't be independent of 
ſubſtance. The devil may ap- 
pear by aſſuming matter to act 
in, ſometimes in one form, ſome- 
times in another; and ar ſuch 
times ſome colour is to be ſeen z 
but this aſſumed matter and co- 
lour, however diverſify d, is not 
devil, for the devil can't be ſeen 
any more than 2 or one's 
mind, which are o jects more 
inconſiſtent with viſibility than 
the object of ſmelling is with 


audibility. | 
Q le. 
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Q. Whether were thoſe devils 
drowned with the ſwine, that ran 
wviolently down a fleep place inte 
the ſea? | i. 

A4. The occaſion of this que- 


ry might poſſibly be from the 


ſtory of the prieſt, who preach- 
ing upon that text, declared he 
knew no means how the poor 
devils could avoid rhe ſame fate 
as the ſwine underwent, bein 

not only under water, but allo 


impriſoned in the ſwine ; but the 


real ſolution is parallel to that of 
he preceding queſtion. Drown- 

ing or ſuffocarion is an act of 

violence upon the reſpiring or- 

guns, but the devil has no throar, 
u 


ngs, &c. becauſe immaterial, 


Therefore not to be drowned ; 
tis all one to him, whether he 
3s in the bowels of the earth, the 
air, fire, or water ; he is 
proof againſt thoſe effects that 
all of them have upon material 
beings. | | 
QQ the ſtory of the Tarantula, 
6. real, or only a fable? 
A4. We having ſo many inſtan- 
ces both of that creature, and 
the effects its biting produces, 
and ev na form'd hiſtory of the 
animal, and of the diſeaſe, print- 
ed at Leyden in twelves, no 
Jonger ſince than 1688. we have 
all the reaſon in the world to 
believe it rrue, and none that we 
can conceive, for which weſhould 
queſtion it. The account that 
author gives of this ſtrange mer- 
ry ſpider, and its effects, take as 
follows: © The diſeaſe occafion'd 
* by its kiting, be tells us, lurks 
in the blood generally two 
* years before it arrives to the 
* heighr, only producing feyers, 
* Oc. after this, tome tymproms 
there are common to all who 


equally. / 
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* are bitten, as that they delight 

in muſick, and are ſtrongly in. 

* clined to geſticulation, or 2 

© kind of dancing; others are 

*- proper and peculiar to ſome on- 

y, as weeping, laughing, fan- 

: cying themſelves kings, &. 

* which humour, whatever tis 

* they firſt light upon, remains 

till their cure. Others of em 

© are ſtrangely delighted and af- 
© fefted with different colours, 
red, blue; green, or as it ha 

* pens. This for the diſeaſe. As 


— 


„CCC ᷣ Sb aca e's 


c 
for the cure, tis either com- f 
mon to all, as muſick and dane - p 
ing; or elſe more peculiar and 0 
* proper, namely, different tunes l 
* to different perſons, according 2 
* to the different ſymptoms of h 
the diſeaſe, wherein, it ſeems, Ml , h 
lies the great art of euring em, my 
* fince what eaſes one, torments ll , 8 
* another.” He proceeds to the dc 
caufe and manner both of di- * 
eaſe and cure. The firſt he thus fi 
attempts to explain. * Tbe f- rh 


livous poiſon of the ſpider 
* ſeizes principally on the nerves 
© and muſcles, and in them the 
* ſpirits, .and by irs periodical 
© hear ſtirs up and increaſes the 
* heat of the heart, or corrupts 
the bile in the veſlels,and when 
the poiſon once affetts the ſpi- 
rits, it thereby cauſes an unns- 
tural motion at the beginning 
of the nerves, which, by velli- 
cation of the muſcles, inclines 
the perſon to geſticulation, ot 
a ſort of dancing. As for the 
manner of the cure: — The 
air moved by the muſical mo- 
tion of the ſtring or inſtru- 
ment, moves the next, and 10 
onwards, (as we ite in the cit- 
cular increaſing motion of the 
water, when a ſtone is — 
it 


it) till the like be produced in 
« the ſpirits of the body, to 
« which the air is impell'd. Now 
the commotion of the paſſions 
depends on the ſpirits, and the 
, viſcous humour of the Taran- 
© tuls is a very capable ſubje& 
© of found. Hence the nexr air 
being moved by a muſical air 
* ſuitable to the patient, the 
* lurking poiſon and ſpirits of 
* a man are put into a commo- 
tion, by which agitition the 
* nerves being vellicated, the 
© ſpirits vehemently ſtirred, and 
' muſcles moved, the dancing, 
© or ſomething like it, muſt of 
' neceſſity enſue, by which the 
eure is performed ; for by ve- 
* hement motion the blood is 
heated, the pores are opened, 
and the poiſon rarified, which 
* can't be done by common ſu- 
© dorificks, becauſe the,medicines 
can't reach, or at leaſt can't 
© ſtir thoſe little particles where 
© rhe poiſon lies, as dancing 
* does. Thus much we have 
thought fit to_ tranſcribe from 
this judicious author on ſo cur 
rious a ſubject. Such as would 
be further ſatisfied concerning 
this ſtrange efficacy of muſick, 
let them conſult the learned 
Voſfius de Pæmatum Cantu. 

Q Wherher it be lawful for 
a young lady to pray, for a huſ- 
band; and if lawful, in what. 
form f | | 
A. He muft renounce huma- 
nity, and confeſs himſelf a ſort 
of an aggreſſor upon the privi- 
leges of nature, that would not 
make it as immortal as poſſible, 
which is only honourably effe&- 
ed by marriage, whereby we 
ſurvive in our children. Miſery 


without a friend to bear a part 
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is very afflicting, and happineſs 
without communication is tedi- 
ous, and (as Seneca has obſerved) 
ſometimes inclines us to make a 
voluntary choice of miſery for 
novelty. We ſhould be a 'va- 
grant ſort of animals without 
marriage, as if nature were 
aſhamed of our converſe; we 
ſhould contribute to the deſtru- 
ion of ſtates, condemn the wiſ- 
dom of the firſt inſtitutor, and 
cenſure the ediQs of ſuch com- 
monwealths, who u very 
good grounds have diſcounte- 


nanced and puniſhed cœlibacy. 


Nay, ſuppoſing all' the miſeries 
that marriage - haters ſuggeſt 
ſhould fall upon us, tis our own 
fault, if with Socrates we don't 
learn more by a ſcolding wife, 
than by all the precepts of phi- 
loſophers. ——a Now if it be 
lawful to marry, tis lawful for 
Jadies to pray for good husbands, 
if they find their inclination, + 
concerns in the world, or other 
motive, (which rhey are to be 
judges of ) conſiſtent with the 
ends of ſuch ſociery. As to the 
form of prayer required, they 
may, if they pleaſe, uſe the 
following, if they are not better 
furniſhed already. 323 


From a profane libertine, from 
one affectealy pious, from a pro- 
fuſe almoner,, from an unchari- 
table wretch, from a wavering- 
Religioſo, and an injudicious g= 
lot, —— Deliver me! 

From one of a flarched gravity, 
or of- ridiculous levity, from an 
ambitious ſtateſman, from a r- 
leſs projeffor, from one that loves 
any thing beſides me, but what 
* very juſt and honourable, —— _ 
| Deliver me! 
| From 

* 


EY. 


o 


G3: 


| | 8 


From an extaſy d poet, from 
4 modern wit, from a baſe coward, 
and a raſh fool; from a pad and 
4 pauper, - Deliver me ! 
Tren à Venus darling, from a 
Bacthus proſelyte; from a travel- 
ling half, from 4 domeſtick ani- 
mal; from all maſculine plagues 
not yet recounted — — 
deliver me! — But—— 


ive me one whoſe love has 


more of. judgment than. paſſion, 
enho is maſter 0 himſelf, or at leaft 
an indefatigable ſcholar in ſuch 
a ſiudy, who has an equal flame, 
4 parallel inclination, a temper 
and ſoul ſo like mine, that as two 
tallies we may appear more perfect 
| union. a ; 
Give. me one of as genteel an 
education as a little expence of 
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that is to ſay, let me be truly happy 
in my choice. 3 
CA lady-defires to know when 
ſbe jhall have a huchkand? © 
A. We read of a waggiſh boy, 
that went to the Delphick oracle, 
with a Itve ſparrow in his hand, 
and propoſed this queſtion, be- 
ther the ſparrow was dead or alive? 
deſigning, that if . the oracle 
had anſwered dead, to have 
ſhewn it alive; or if the oracle 
had anſwered alive, to have 
cruſhed it inthis hand, and pro- 
duced it dead; but the oracle an- 
ſwered, In te ſitum, &c. In in 
thy power to produce it either alive 
or dead. I am ſenſible the lady 
needs not to be inſtructed in the 
application, which if ſhe deſigns 
in the affirmative, I would not 


time will permit, with an indiffe- have her to negle& her form of 


rent fortune, rather independent of prayer. 


the ſervile fate of palaces, and 
yer one whoſe retirement is not ſo 
. much from the publick as into him- 
Jelf.; one (if poſſible) above flat- 
tery and affronts, and yet as care- 
ful in preventing the injury, as 
able to repair it ; one, the beauty 
of whoſe mind exceeds that of his 
ace, yet not deformed ſo as to be 
Alſtinguiſbable from others even 
wnto a ridicule. 5 
Give me one that has learned to 
lie much in a little time; one that 
is no great familiar in converſe 
with the world, nor no little one 
with himſelf ; one (if two ſuch hap- 
pineſſes may be granted at one time 
zo bur ſex) who with theſe uncom- 
mon endowments of mind, Sy (na- 
turallyj) have a ſweet, mild, eaſz 
diſpoſition ; or at leaſt one, who : 
hir praftice and frequent habit, 
has made himſelf fo before he 


is made mine; but as the maſter- 


perfection and chiefeſt draught, let 
him be iridly virtuaus and pious; 


. Whether is 4 better to live. 
le, or to marry | 
Pet This queſtion is much the 
ſame with the former part of 
the firſt queſtion ; however we 
ſhall add —— Marriage is all in 
the extreams, nothing moderate 
in't; 'tis either accompanied 
with hatred and bitterneſs, or 
full of ſweetneſs and affection; 
tis either a paradiſe or a hell; 
but it 1s never the latter from its 
own nature, but from the fault of 


the perſons, who know not how 


to ule it as they ought : nay, we 
might add, that though gene- 
rally people are by the preju- 
dices of education, or otherwiſe, 

unfit to make a proper choice 
for ſuch an endearing ſociety, 

yet they are generally ſo happy 

in t, that they would not leave it 
tho) they might be put to their 

choĩce; we ſhall give you a per- 

tinent inſtance of a whole city 

at once. The emperor 9 
Fs the 
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« the third beſieged Guedelphus 
duke of Bavaria in the city of 
« Wenthurg in Germany ; the wo- 
© men 3 that the town 
could not poſſibly hold out long, 
« petitioned the emperor that 
they might depart only with ſo 
© much as each of them could 
carry on their backs; which 
the emperor condeſcended to, 
expecting they would have 
© loaded themſelves with ſilver 
and gold, &. but they came all 
forth with every one her huſ- 
© band upon her back; whereat 
the emperor was ſo moved that 
© he wept, received the duke into 
his favour, gave all the men 
their lives, and extolled the 
women with deſerved praiſes: 
(Camer. Oper. Subciſio. 1 Cent. c. 51. 
p. 228) I think there needs not 
a greater inſtance of ſomething 
enerally taking in marriage, 
beyond any other enjoyment in 
the world: But I leave the ladies 
to judge, ſince their own ſex 
were parties concerned herein. 
Q. It ſo happened, that a man 
having @ wife ſeveral years, but 
as { remember no children by her; 
at laſt he fel in love with his maid, 
being ſomewhat handſome, whom 
he importuned and beſet very hard 
to fulfil his defires, which at laft 
e ſeemingly conſented to, by ap- 
pointing both the time and place, 
which was a dark cellar. In the 
mean time, the honeft maid ac- 
quaints her miftreſs with the whole 
deſign, who could not but commend 
her hone ty, wit; and juitice, and 
bid her about the prefixed time to 
be out of the way, and ſhe would 
ſupply her room in the dark; and 
accordingly did, managing the 
impoiture with that cunning, that 
ber husband perceived not his 
miſtake, but being more vigorous 
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than ordinarily, by the Frength o 
fancy he got bis wife with child KA 
to boys at the ſame time: Pray 
reſolve me, whether the children 
were baftards or not? [9 | 
A. The man certainly commit- 
ted adultery with his own wife, 
all the circumſtances and qualifi- 
cations that make up an adulte- 
rous att being joined together 
on his part. "Bur becauſe a man 
cannot get a man without a 
woman, it follows that the chil- 
dren were partly his, and partly 
his honeſt wife's : And thefefore, 
ſo far as the man was ſo concern- 
ed in their generation, ſo far onl 
they were baſtards, wholly as to 
his intentionality, and partly as 
to his potentionality of an act. 

Q. What is the reaſon that the 
Frenchman i, ſe much incenſed 
with the ye? 1 

A. They ſuppoſe themſelves 
to be the moſt civilized nation 
in the world, as may be ſeen by 


their writings; but I wonder nor 


that tis an affront to them, or 
any body elſe, that has the leaſt 
ſenſe of honour and reputation. 
This vice deſtroys the end of 
ſociety and converſe, which are 
founded upon ſpeech, the mind's 
interpreter ;” but if there be no 
aſſurances of this, then human 
ſociety is deſtroyed; wherefore, 


to be thought or called a lyar, is 


the worft character and term 
that can be fixed upon a rational 
being; therefore no wonder at 
all that any one bears the affront 
ſo reſentingly. RARE 20 
Q. Mhcther is there any ſuch 


thing as the Salamander, and wil 


it, as Vulgarly reported, live in 
the fire fs n 
A. Obſerve moſt of theſe yul- 
gar q ax and traditions, and 
you'll find ſome grounds or other 


Q; 


which 


L 3 


which gave occaſion for them, 
tho' they generally make more 
on't than there really is: So 
here ——- there is ſomething of 
truth in the Salamander's livi 
ja the fire, though perhaps not 
by half ſo muchas is generally re- 
ported. Take the-moſt authen- 
rick. account we can give you 
thereof from the tranſactions of 


the royal ſociety, Vol. 1. p. 377. 


where they tell us, that one ab. 
nior Cor vino, an Italian, brought 
one of thoſe creatures from the 
Indies, and made an experiment 
publickly upon it at Rowe, caſt- 


ing it upon hot burning coals, 


at which it immediately twelled, 
and vomited a black ſubſtance 
on the neareſt coals, which pur 
them out; when new ones were 
put in their rooms, he repeated 
the ſame experiment, ana ſaved 
himſelf thereby from the force of 
the fire by the ſpace of two hours; 
bur when new coals were apply'd 
the 3d time, the poor creature's 
ſtock was ſpent, his engine would 
lay no longer, and he ev n fair- 
ly gave up the ghoſt, and was 
burnt to death. | 
Q. 1s there any ſuch creature 
as the Baſilisk, and whether is it 
true that it kills with its look 
' where it ſees firſt, and. dies if a 
man firſt ſees it? S þ 
A. There's no great heed to be 
giyen to what old authors tell us 
on this particular, tho' here, as 
tis before ſaid, we verily believe 


that truth and falſhood are ming- 


Jed together. There ate ſerpents, 
as naturaliſts inform us, which 
generally go erect, and have 
tomething like a crown upon 
rheir heads. There are alſo to 
this day ſome ſerpents of jo ſub- 
die a poyſon, that they kill with 


* 
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their very breaths, as we receive 
it from Tod hands in rhe mo. 


dern deſcriptions of Ethiopia, 


and other parts of Africk.— Now 


ng ſuppoſing any ſuch ſerpents, as 


we lee no reaſon to doubt the 
authority of the relatars, it's 
certain, that if they firſt diſco» 
ver a man, when near enqugh to 
breathe on him, he's dead — if 
the man firſt ſees the ſerpent, 
undoubtedly he'll do his belt to 
kill him, if he can't eſcape him, 
— And this is the furtheſt pro- 
bability we can reach to in this 
matter. ww 

Q. Gentlemen, your form of 
prayer for the ladies choice of hu. 
bands is like to make but half of 


the. age happy, unleſs you continue, 
. your goodneſs by affording the 


like aſſiſtance to the other half, [ 
mean yeur own ſex, in cbuſing 
wives; which we expect at your 
hanas with the firſt opportunity, 
for fear the ladies ſhould get the 
fart of us? 2 
A. When you find your devo- 
tion warm with thoughts of this 
nature, you may change the fol- 
lowing character into a prayer 
for — One wboſe picty and vir: 
tue has mealured the chains of 
pꝛobidence, and accoꝛdingly 
makes a due eſtimate of al) 
occurrences — Whoſe ſoul is 
too gzeat to be cruſht under the 
weight of adverſe ſtozms, and 
vet at the ſame time of a ſoft, 
eaſp, affable temper — Who 
is a ſtranger to diſguiſe, pet not 
ſo free and open as to gibe 
gzounds foz contempt ; one t0 
whom nature has been liberal 
in good featnr.s and pꝛopojti⸗ 
ons of body, but yet with 1 
fairer. mind; witty without 4 
nels, 
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but alone ſigniſies nothing; r 
ther the heir of her own deſerts, 
than barely the off-ſpzing of 
virtuous parents — One that 
without the trpal ok her vir- 
tue, can, out of a principle of 


| ollty be juſt to pour bed. 
On hefe 


= 


modeſty can _— be imitated 

equalled | neighbours. 
— In ſhort, One whole car- 
riage exceeds this character, and 
attains to that of the apoſtle, 


* 1 Pet. chap. 3. or that of the 


wiſeſt of men, Prov. 31. from 
ver. 10. to the end. | 


Q. What are we to think of 
the little clinking noiſe called a 


Death-watch ? To which we add 
one. from another hand. 7 have 
been from ſome time ſince accom- 


panied in my chamber with the 


worſe of what the common people 
call a death-watch : One evening 


above the reft I ſat down by a ta- 


ble, from whence the noiſe pro- 
ceaded, and laid my watch upon 


the ſame, I perceived to my ad- 
miration that the ſound made by 
this inviſible automation (if ſuch 
it be) was louder than that of the 
artificial machine: Its vibrations 
would fall as regular, but withal 
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other baſis than ſuperſtition. If 
in the negative, I would 
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quicker ; 1 firuck a box upon the 
table, whence 1 am — the 
noiſe came, and hereupen it im- 
medigtely ceaſed Rriking. After 


. ſome ſmall intermiſſion. it began 


again; I moved the box a ſecond 
time, and it was preſently ſilent + 
Upon the third repetition of its 
motion, I opened the ſaid box, 
ond although I uſed the moſt di- 
ligent and ſcrutinous ſearch t0 
ground a conjetture of what it 
might be, yet it eſcaped my fizht. 
I have ſince heard two of them 
together in the ſame place 
Now I defire to be ſatisfied if this 
noiſe might procced from any. in- 
Je? If in the affirmative, I 
would gladly know from what ; as 
likewiſe whether the preſage of 
death grounded thereon , has any 


know from whence it ts, jul ears 


it your opinion therconn - 


4. We ourſelves could give 
ſeveral related inſtances of this 
nature, bur ſhall offer only one, 
which we experimentally know 
to be matter of fact; tis this: 
There was ſuch a noiſe as this 
heard in a plain wall, where there 
was a little hole eaten with a 
worm; ve us d what endeavours 
we could to get the little diſtur- 
ber out of his hole, and after ſome 
time, with a little care, and a 
paper-trap, we took it, and it 
was only a ſmall ſort of a ſpider. 
We are informed that the ſame 
noiſe is effected by a ſmall grub 


or worm, but · whether true or 
not we can't affirm, becauſe we 


have no certain inſtance. Ir's a 


com mon thing in ſome places to 


hear ſo many together, that by 
the confuled mixture of their 
ſounds; they are not to be num- 
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| bered. I doubt not but the queriſt ter it is, by ſo much tis the 
looked into the box, when he — bold, —— and daring. 
ought to have looked into the Tis only excuſabie in children, 
wood of the box. We cannot as being a ſign of a flexible, . eaſy 
conceive (though we hear of ma- diſpoſition, which if well ma- 
ny inſtances) that they are any naged, is the moſt ſuſcepti ve of 
thing elſe but inſects; for a ſpirit the deepeſt impreſſions of virtue. 
needs not fear or deſiſt at our Q. How. is it naturally poſſible 
triking upon the place; nor that that an aged man, nigh an hundred 
they commonly are figns of years, both blind and lame, beſides 
death, for thoſe perſons who die many other imperfetions incident to 
out of ſuch families, would have old age, ſhould on a ſudden recover 
died if theſe ſuppoſed monitors his former vigour and ſenſe, in as 
had been abſent : Not but that high a degree of perfection, as when 
upon {ome particular caſes God he was fut forty years old ? 
f Amighty may make uſe of ſpi- 4. The uſual reparations of 
ders, crickets, Cc. to warn us nature might by ſome new courſe 
of our approaching end ; as. I of diet, or other accident, meet e 
knew a family never without one in ſuch a due and proper criſis as 
cricket before ſame one dy d out to effect a rejuveneſſency, or a 
of it; another, that an unknown renewing of age, or the God of 
voice always called the perſon nature might immediately con- 
that was to die; another, that cern himſelf in a few ſuch ins 
had ſomething like a wand ſtruck ſtances, for ſome ends beſt known 
upon the walls; and another, to himſelf. We are ſatisfied b 
where ſome boughalways falls off very good authority of ſome 2 
a particular tree a little before examples, we ſhall only mention 
death: But theſe are particular the following. ——- Fuller in bis 
unaccountable inſtances; ordina- worthies has ſet down a letter , 
Tily ſuch talk is nonſenſe, and de- - ſent him from alderman 4tkins 
pends more upon fancy than any his ſon thus. — There is an 
thing elſe; tis all one to a good © acquaintance of mine, and 8 
man whether he has a ſummons friend of yours, who certified 
or no, for he is always ready. me of your deſire of being ſa- 
either with or without risfied of the truth of that rela- 
Q. What # the cauſe of baſbful- * tion I made concerning the old 
n «> | miniſter in the north. Jr for- 
A. Same have prettily called tuned that in my journey to 
Scotland, I lay at Alnwick in Nor- 


bluſhing the colour of virtue, | 
but perhaps not with oyermuch * :zhumberland, and underſtandin 
- - .reaſon.; for why ſhould a man be from the. hoſt of the houſe 
za ſhamed of any thing but what is where I lodged, that this mini- 
ill: tis Weakneſs of judgment, a ſter lived within three miles of 
miſunderſtanding of things, a * that place, I took my horſe after 
confohnding a falſe notion of dinner, and rode thither to hear 
good and evil, want of converſe, him preach for my own ſatisfa- 
and the prejudice of education, &ion; I found him in the desk, 
that are the cauſes, and not vir- | 
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= * where he read unto us ſome 
tue, which by bow much the part of the common prayer, 
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t ſome of the Pſalms and two 
chapters without ſpeQacles. 
© The bible out of which he read 
the chapters a very ſmall 

printed bible; he went after- 

« wards into the pulpit, where 

© he pray'd and preach'd unto us 

about an hour and half; his 

rext was, Seek ye the kingdom of 
God, and all other things ſhall be 
added to you. In my poor judg- 
ment he made an excellent ſer- 

mon, and went clearly thro' 

without the help of any notes. 
After ſermon I went with him 
to his houſe, where I propoſed 
theſe queſtions to him, Whether 
the book printed concerning the 
change of his hair was a truth? 
Whether or no he had a new ſet of 
teeth come? Whether or no his eye- 
fight never fail d him? And whe: 
ther in any meaſure he founa his 
ſtrength renewed to him? He an- 
ſwer'd me diſtinQly to all this, 

and told me, he underſtood the 
news- book reported his hair to 
become à dark brown again, 

bur falſely, as he took off his 
cap, and ſhew'd me his hair, 
like a child's, but rather flaxen 
than either brown or gray; 

for his teeth, he had three 
come within, theſe two years, 

nor yet to their perfection; 

whilſt he bred them he was ve- 
ry ill: - forty years he could 
not read the biggeſt print with- 
out ſpectacles; and now, he 
© bleſſeth God, there is no print 
nor writing ſo ſmall, but he 
could read without them: for 
* his ſtrength, he thinks it as 
great as twenty years ſince. 

Not long ſince, he walk d to 
« Alnwick to dinner, and back a- 
* gain, ſix north- country miles. 

? He is now one hundred and ten 


years of age, and ever ſinee laſt 
© May a hearty body, very cheer- 
ful, yet ſtoops much He 
* had five children after he was 
* eighty years old, four of them 
] lafſes, now living with 

him, the other died lately; , 
© his wife is ſcarce fifty years 

of age; he writes himſelf Mi- 


'© chagl Vivan: He is a Scottiſh + 


man, born near Aberdeen; I for- 
got the town's name where he 
is now paſtor, he hath been 
there fifty years. 8 


Your aſſured ; 
loving friend 


Windſor, Sept. 
28. 1657. 


| Thomas Atkins. 


Q. Some time ſince I intreated 
the ſolution of the following Que- 
ries ; I ao ſtill earneſtly deſere your 
thoughts of it, viz. Whether whe 


_ ſoul of man be by traduction, or im- 


mediate infuſion ; if the former, 
what tolerable conceptions may we _ 


have of the way and manner of 4 


body's begetting 4 ſpirit; if the 
latter, how comes it to be defiled 
with · original ſm?- © 
A. To this queſtion we now 
anſwer, That the intellective 
ſoul of man is not by traduction, 


but the ſenſitive only, which is 


common to other living crea- 
tures, either by ſeminal tradu- 
tion, or the generative power 
which lies hid in the putrefaction 
of elementary bodies, as we find 
ſome creatures produced of mud, 
filth, & c. or according to that 
in Gen. I. Producant aquæ reptile 
anime viventis ; but the intelle- 
ave ſoul is an immarerial fub- 
ſtance, and tis impoſſible for an 
active power, which is in matter, 


to extend its action to the pro- 


duction 
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duttion of an immaterial effect, 
becauſe the intellective principle 
in man is a principle tranſcend- 
ing matter, and therefore it 
muſt have irs exiſtence and cre- 
ation from ſome immaterial be- 
ing, viz. 60d. Nor can I 
ſee a neceſſity for the ſout's be- 
ing defil'd with original fin, 
(conſider'd in the abftra&) but 
all the pollution ir receives is 
by means of the body ; for it is 
not of the nature of angels, who 
act by the power of their will; 
for the ſoul aQs by the ſenſes, by 
which it is defil'd ; as a man is 
ſaid to have contracted a waman's 
debts, when he makes her his wif 
and companion. 
Q. Why men dream of things 
they never thought of # | 
A. We deny they*ever do; 
nay, tis impoſſible they ever 
ſhou'd, unleſs in a divine dream, 
and that of ſuch a nature, that 
both the thing and the notion 
thereof ſhould be revealed toge- 
ther; the fancy, we own, has 
power to join things together, 
when they are betore in the 
mind, or to coin monſters and 
impoſſibilities our of real things, 
hoping as well as waking : For 
example, I have the notion of 
myſelf, a horſe, a road, thieves, 
Vater, fire, a houſe, night, or 
what elſe you'll name, trea ſured 
up in my memory: Theſe my 
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thieves 


fancy in a dream may chance to 
ſhuffle rogether, and make me 
think I'm a horſeback; and upon 
the road, that I there meet with 
that I rake the water to 
avoid them, and lodge ina houſe 
which in the night-time happens 
to be on fire. Theſe things we 
have all thought on before, taken 
diſtinaly or aſunder, but never 
juſt in that very order. So in 
fictitious beings, beings of rea- 


ſon, as ſome metaphyſicians, or 


more properly of -fancy, as 0- 

thers, when e make impoſlible 

conjunctions of things. Thave ſeen 

a man, I have ſeen a dog; out of, 
theſe two real things, fancy forms 

one fictitious being, either ſleep- 

ing or waking, and makes a mon- 

ſtrous creature, partly canine, 
and partly human, which a pain- 
ter can deſcribe on paper, a wall, 
Cc. tho' it firſt muſt have a be- 
ing in his own fancy. All this 
we own the fancy has power to 
perform, but never to ſtart any 
notion abſolutely new, and inde- 
pendent on the frame of things 
before treaſured in the memory: 
And for this we appeal to any 
man's experience, and when the 
queriſt (or any other) can inſtance 
in any thing he ever dream d of, 
that he never thoyght of before, 
in that ſenſe wherein we have 
here explain'd it, we'll then tell 
him why he dier ſo. 


2. Since bright Althza did my heart ſubdue 

By one kind look of her reſiſt leſs eyes, 

hy can't a thouſand frowns the charm undo, 
 * Which from ſuch ſmall beginnings took its riſe? 


4. Cupid's is ſharper far than anger's dart, 


ö More deep twill pierce, yet with more pleaſure wound: th 
Perhaps the fair one meant to try your heart, rd 


And imild in earneſt, when in jeſt ſhe frown'd. 
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O. What becomes of ſmaak? _ 
Q It e the air, and 


if in great quantity, forms a ſort 


of a cloud, as we may ſee if we'll 
but take the pains to go half a 
mile out of London; if in ſmal- 
ler, tis diflipated by the winds, 
or Joſt in the vaſt rracks of air,as 
a little water, when * on great 
heaps of duſt: For that tis an- 
nihilated, none can be fo fooliſh 
ro concei ve. 1 

Q. How to know when God re- 
veal⸗ himſelf in a dream, and 
when we only dream, be reveals 
himſelf ? | 

A. There may be more poiſon 
in this queſtion than at firſt ſight 
appears; and we are apt to be- 
lieve tis grounded on a notion 
of Mr. Hobbs, — That when 
* rhe ſcripture relates the extra- 
ordinary dreams, viſions, and 
reve:ations of holy men, the 
true meaning 1s, that they only 
dream d they ſaw ſuch viſions, 
or heard ſuch revelations.” But 
as tis plain enough, that this 
ſtrikes directly at the deſtruction 
of all jevealed religion; ſo no 
chriſtian ear can endure it. How- 
ever, leſt the objector ſhould 
think it. unanſwerable, we thall 
lay ſomewhat concerning it — 
If he means, how we ſhall know 
at preſent when a cream is from 
God ? We anſwer, There is no 
ſuch thing now to be expedted : 


The canon of the holy ſcripture 


is compleared, and we have the 
light of revelation, and aſſiſted 
by reaſon, ta direct us; nor ſeems 
there any need of more. We 
confeſs, we dare not abſolutely 
pronounce, that there are never 
any ſuch things as divine notices 
and warnings given to ſome good 
men, even in this age, by ſuper» 


natural intelligencers, and ſhou'd 
be ourſelves a little concern d. 
if in n moment we 
ſhould have ſuch a dream as 
would oblige us to deſiſt from 
any action or otherwiſe, not on- 
ly firmly impreſs'd, but repeated 
veral times exaQly in the ſame 
manner— But this we are pret - 
ry ſure of, that no ſuch thing as 
this is either to be commonly 
expected, or much depended on, 
nor ever ought to hinder an ho- 
neſt man from diſcharging what 
he knows to be his indiſpenſible 
duty. As for example, - Were 
I reſoly'd to aſſiſt or ſuccour a 
friend who needed my aid, or 
to ſerve my prince or my coun- 
try in any difficult emergency: 
— Here we ſay, or on ſuch oc- 
caſions, not a thouſand dreams 
or deaths either, ought now to 
hinder me from the proſecution 
of what I deſigned. If by the 
ueſtion is intended, How we 
all know thoſe dreams related 
in the ſcriptures were from God, 
and not meerly caſual dreams 
ariſing from common natural 
cauſes? We anſwer, By the 
higheſt authority that can be, 
that of God himſelf, who ſent 
them, and tells us he has done ſo, 
in the holy ſcriptures ; thus in 
the cauſe of Joſeph, we are told 
in the 1ſt chapter of St. Mac- 
thew's goſpel, Then the angel of 
the Lord | appeared to him in 4. 
dream. And who dares, but a 
blaſphemer, change that expreſ- 
ſion into — He dream d that the 
augel of the Lord appeared to him? 
If it be further ask d, How the 
rſons ſhould know one of cheſe 


reams from the other? We an- 


ſwer, That does not at all con- 
cern us, who have ſuch of * 


- 
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as were really ſent from God, 
when he himſelf thought fit, 
tranſmitted'to us in his own ora- 
cles. - But that thoſe'concern'd 
did know the difference, we can't 
doubt, ſince otherwiſe any ſuch 
warnings wou'd have been in vain. 
Nor is it at all impoſſible for 
God to reveal his will to his crea- 
ture, ſleeping as well as waking, 
nor that the manner of ſuch re- 
velation ſhould carry its own 
evidence with it, that it comes 


from God: For as we eaſily di- 
ſcern a human voice from ano 


ther, why may we not that of 
God from man ? Nor can any 
think, that tis not poſſible for 
him to make ſuch manifeſtations 
of himſelf, either by a more emi- 
nent and diſtin& degree of glory, 
or otherwiſe, as may have incom- 
municable characters of divinity 
inſtamp'd upon them. 
Q. Whether virtue doe; not con- 
fiſt in intention? 1 
A. We don't very well take 
the gentleman's meaning. If by 
intention he would have us un- 
derſtand the end which a man 
© propoſes to himſelf in any action, 
is granted by all good caſuiſts, 
that it can make an action bad, 
but nor good ; ſince tis a common 
axiom, Bonum ex qualibet causa, 
malum ex defectu: All circum- 
ſtances muſt concur to make an 
action properly virtuous or good, 
one only ſuffices co make it evil. 
However, an action with a good 
intention, and bad means or 
circumſtances, has leſs of evil 
than where both are bad, and a 
lefs degree of vice is a compa- 
rative virtue. If he means by 
intention, application, or a ſort 
of attention of the mind, fixing 
itſelf upon objects as propoſed to 
be refuſed or choſen, and com- 


paring em with themſelves and 
one another, wherein ſome inge- 
nious men have placed the root 
of liberty, we reply to this as 
well as that, That if it be not 
virtue, we at leaſt 'can*t ſee how 
virtue can any way conſiſt with: 
out it. © 


Q. What matter is the ſun made 


of, and whether or no'ts it a e? 
7 Take the neweſt 444 beſt 


account thoſe modern aſtrono- 


mers give us, who have for many 


rears conſider d this glorious ſtar 


y the help of the teleſcope : and 
they tell us, That 'tis a body of 


, — in its ſurface, and 
ſ 


* compoſed of ſeveral parts of a 


© different nature; ſome fluid, 


* others ſolid ; that ir e 
his diſqueis a ſea of fire, where- 


in is perceiv'd a perpetual agi- 


ration of waves of flame : that 
in ſome parts may be ſeen as it 
were burnings; in others, ſpots 
like thick ſmoak, neither with- 
out the ſun, 'but ſeeming to 
proceed from his diſgue, ap- 
pearing and diſappearing, in- 
creaſing and decreaſing, ghe fire 
ſhewing itſelf caſually among 
thoſe black ſmoaks, which are 
the ſpots we perceive in this 
great luminary. Father Kircher 
thinks they are the foams, or 
froth of the fire, which the ſun 
exhales and eyaporates out of 
its body; but Mr. Aout, and 
Mr. Hugens rather think, that 
they are only appearances oc- 
caſioned by the undulation, or 
waving of the air, One of theſe 
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viſible to the naked eye in'the 


time of Chaylemaign-: aid this, 
in all probability, is the rea- 


ſon, why it has at other times 
appear d not in its perfect 
* brightneſs, as for a whole year 

g * when 


ſpots was, as chronicles tell us, 
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$ when Ce ar was murder'd, of 
* which the poet; 


man /mpiaque æternam timuerunt 
ſæcula noctfem. 3 

And guilty nations fear'd 
eternal niht. 


And thus it alſo appear'd for 
* four days together in the 
month of Auguſt, in the year 
* 1547. dusky and reddiſh, and 
not ſo bright as the moon in 
© her total eclipſe.” | 
Q. Whether riches and honours 
are really of. that intrinſick value, 
as the eager and general thirft after 
them would argue? | 
A. Ir has been affirm'd by 0 
little pen, (and now almoſt grown 
a maxim) that opinion is the rate 
of things ; I can willingly yield 
that it goes far, and farther with 
haters of thinking, than others, 
—— A great philoſopher puts 
his friend into his inventory; 
and prongs it's a pardonable 
breach of privilege. 0 any) to 
lace opinion amongſt the goods 
of fortune, and in the claſſis of 
thoſe that are moſt variable: 
Reaſon is the true rate of things, 
and truth is always itſelf with- 
out change: When, if I take my 
meaſures in any thing according 
to my opinion to day, I may 
change 'em again to morrow, 
and both times miſs the truth, 
and ſo make a third choice; 
which, without the help of the 
ſchools, fully ſhews the etymo- 
logy of an opinionif, wiz. one 
that looks only on the face, or 
appearance of things, which is a 
very mean character to be ond 
by a rational being.—— Riches 
or poverty are as they are uſed, 
and not as they are eſteem'd, 
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unleſs by wiſe men: A man can- 
not be unhappy under the moſt de- 


preſſed circumſtances, if he uſes his 


reaſon (not his opinion) for thoſe 
ends it was ſent him; -and the 
moſt | exalted forrunes are (if 
reaſon be not conſulted) the ſub- 
je& of a wiſe man's pity, — 
Bajazet the firſt, after he had loſt 
the City of Jebaſtia, and therein 
Orthobulus his eldeſt ſon, as he 
marched with his great army a- 
gainſt Tamerlane, he heard acoun- 
try ſhepherd merrily diverting 
himſelf with his homely pipe, as 
he ſar upon the fide of a moum 
tain feeding his poor flock. The 
king ſtood ſtill a great while 
liſtening unto him, to the great 
admiration of his nobility about 
him; at laſt, fetching a deep ſigh, 
he brake forth into theſe words, 
Oh happy ſhepherd ! which bad 
neither Orthobulus or Sebaſtia 
to loſe. [Knowle's Turkiſh Hiſto- 
- #. $1068. 8 | 
Q. What # the cauſe of the 
rainbow? If it proceeds - 
from a natural ground, then it 
was before the flood : And why 
cannot aſtrologers as well affign the 
preciſe time of its appearing; as 
of eclipſes ? « * 
4. Tis only a refection of the 
ſun from a watery cloud, conve- 
niently ſituated 74 our horizon © 
For we don't at all queſtion, bur 
that there may be thouſands of 


rainbows undiſcernable to us, be- 


ing only properly placed in ſuch 
or tuch a Jongirude, according to 
the poſition of the cloud. There 
is one thing perhaps newly re- 
markable, "That the ſun u al- 
ways diametricall oſite to the 
. e and the mee of the 
ſun and of the rainbow are in 
an equal heighth aboye the ho- 

| rizon: 


1 
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rizon: So that if the ſun be a 
great heighth, you ſee almoſt a 
whole circular rainbow; if it 
be ſetting, you fee but a little 
ſegment of the rainbow's cir- 

cumference,— Aſtrologers know 
the eclipſes of the ſun and moon, 
becauſe they have their regular 
motion ; but there's no regula- 
Tity in winds, nor (conſequent- 
ly) in the poſition of the clouds, 
and therefore no certain know- 
ledge when they will happen. 
— Upon the coaſts of China, 
near Pipli, Dehli, &. are ſeen 
rainbows from the reflection of 
the moon. We believe with 
the queriſt, That they were be- 
fore the flood, but were not 
made uſe of as a token of the 


- covenant, that the world ſhould 


not again be deſtroyed with wa- 

xr - as baptiſm was made uſe 
of amongſt the Jews, in pro- 
ſelyting the Gentiles to their re- 
ligion; tho' it was not made 
4 badge of the covenant of grace, 
until our Saviour's time. Some 
have obſery'd, that the two chief 
colours in the rainbow, to wit, 
blue and red, fitly reſemble rhe 
double deſtrucion of the world; 
to wit, the firſt by water, the 
laſt by fire. As to that which 
fome call the water-gal, or the 
mock- rainbow, that is only the 
reflection of the rays of the firſt 
bow upon a neighbouring cloud; 
whence the colours of ſuch a ſe- 


condary bow are not ſo lively as 


thoſe of the firſt, but arerevers'd, 
the yellow being the loweſt, rhe 
green always middlemoſt, and 
the red uppermoſt ; for ſo, by rea- 
jon of catoptricks, we ſee, that 
the ſpecies reflected have a dif- 
ferent ſituation from the body 
which produces them, (things on 


the right hand a ing on the 
lefr, — — - ; ſo 
images in the concave of a bright 
ſpoon, or the ſhadows of bodies 
which pals along the ſtteets, en- 
tring by a ſmall hole into a dark 
chamber, are revers'd. 
QA fiend of wine came from 
Horſely-down in Southwark 20 
Fenchurch-ſtreer, in bis /leep, at 
midnight : He ſwore to me, that 
he never awak'd till he came into 
Fenchurch-ſtreet, where a dray- 
man run againſt him, and ſo awak'd 
him. He had alſo put on his cloaths 


himſelf, not knowing that alſo. ' 


Pray, can this be a truth? And if 
ſo, The reaſon of it? 

A. Some perſons have been of 
opinion, that this ſtrange ſort of 
ſleeping-walking cannot be attri- 
buted to any thing but to ſome 
ſpirit, good or bad; whether ſuch 
as they call aerial hobgoblins, or 
others, which inſinuating into 
the body, as into a ſhip whoſe 
pilot is aſleep, govern and guide 


it at pleaſure, and, as a thing 


abandon'd to the firſt occupant, 
carry it where they liſt, and then 
1eturn it to its former place. To 
ſtrengthen which opinion, they 
bring the inſtance of the man 
menrion'd by Levinys Lemnins, 
who walk'd with his feet againſt 
the rafters, and his head downs 
ward, in his ſleep ; the cauſe of 
which cannot with likelihood 
be attributed to our ſpirits, how 
light and aerial ſoever they be. 
But this opinion is a little too 
ſtrained and foreign, ſince we 
may, without great ſearching, 
find a natural one nearer home, 
viz. the imagination receives the 
impreſſion of objects in a very 
great degree; ſo that they are 


conſtrain'd to move, and go to- 


wards 


2 
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wards the things repreſented, 
and wake not altho' they ſwim 
over rivers, (of which I know 
one inſtance } by reaſon of the 
great quantity of thick and gluti- 
nous vapours that ſeize the brain, 
obſtructing its our-lets, as the 
ſmoak of tobacco is ſometimes 
kept in our bodies for a day or 
two: And this may be help d on 
by a great quantity of ſubtile 
ſpirits, quickneſs of wit, a habit 
and cuſtom of doing ſome action; 
as the poſtilion who ſadled, bridled, 
and rid his horſe aſleep; and after 
ſome careers, brought him back again 
to his ſtable. Extraordinary mo- 
tions may as well be referr'd to 
dreams, as any other motions 
which are made in ſleep, conſi- 
dering that they come from the 
ſame cauſe, are made by the ſame 
organs, and differ not but in de- 
ree, the one being made by a 
re repreſentation of the ſpe- 
cies, and the other by a ſtrong 
impreſſion So that to me it 


appears no more wonder for a 


nan to riſe out of his bed, walk, 
get up the ridge of a houſe, climb a 
tree, and do other like things 


without waking, than it i to ſee 


another dreamer to ſpeak in bis 
ſep, laugh, cry, ſtir his arms 
and legs; both of them being led 
thezeunto by the ſame means. 
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Q Whether tis poſſible for any 
perſon to die of conceit l 
A. Fancy is very ſtrong in 
ſome perſons, eſpecially -ſuch as 
are of a melancholy diſpoſition ; 
the relation of the doctor in the 
reign of king James the firſt, 
who undertook either to kill or 
cure by fancy, is no foreign an» 
ſwer to the queſtion : Ihe do- 
Cor begg d ſome condemn's per- 
ſons to make the trial, and = 
ſing one amongſt the reſt, whoſe 
conſtitution he thought might 
be moſt proper to Work upon, 
he preſerv d him till the laſt, :ſet- 
ting the reſt, one after another, 
up to the. chin in warm water 
cerwards breath'd a vein, and 
let them bleed to death, uſing to 
thoſe that ſtood by ſuch remarks 
as, Now ſuch and . ſuch weins are 
exhauſted, now ſo and /o, till t 
expired; and coming ta the la 
erfon, he was accordingly 
ripp'd, and placed like the reſt, 
when the doctor made a falſe 
orifice . that would not bleed, 
uſing the ſame remarks of him, 
to the by*ſtanders, as he did of 
the reſt, and when he was going 
to make the laſt remark he made 
for the reſt, the perſon ſwooned 
away, and died without - loſs of 


blood, purely by fancy. __ 


Q. A D fl rains 1 ing, Melpomene, inſpire, ' . | 
* KJ And make my nut with my ſoul keep time 


Sighs be the points, and equal 
Of ſuch ſoft languiſhments compoſe the s 


the 


rhyme : 


Which jbapes each verſe, and forms each line, 
That it appear all melancholy, all like mine. 
 Unbounged verſe my griefs muſt ſhow, 


Since they alas | no limits know : 


Sorrow my ſoul, and as inſpir d by 


N all in all, and all in every part. 


art, 


Declining 
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Declining fortunes with their weight oppreſe, DOE IC 
© Baſe wig fotn urge my ſoul wy 4 e eee ee, ; 
Betray d by one who was my boſom Fiend, 
Whe had by me a growing name Las fortune gain d. 
_ SuſpeFed by the neareſt of my blood, _ 
. To whom I pay ſuch * love 
74 die to ſerve them, or their tears remove. 


| Oh that 10 could! r 


Bat *tis i vain. I know not what. My foul if in a maze, 
And Pre no clue the labyrinth to Eh 
Id tell you more, and then I d atk advice, 
For 1 my fears are greater than my miſeries. 
Ar © theſe ¶ ſee ſame glympſe of ha 77 ” 
/ But what's to wan. s without redreſs, _ 
| No amulet ſecurity will prove, 
No charms, no herbs that * plague remove, 
Alla! "tis love. © 8 82 
1 — ſeul, that long bis power had brav d, . 
I now, alas! almoſt inſav d. oy 
= But let it be TI, deſp rate, eee up al; hs 
2 Foy then I can wo lnger fal. An 
| I'M Yet flay ; I that mean chought recall; OY 
[ Nor ſhall the conqueſt eaſj prove: 
| bis brave town, beſieg d, does foot by foot, 
| 14 point L ee my heart diſpute, © | 
Since he deſerves to love, who willingly's in love. 
"If ler you felt what tis to rave like me, 
Still ſtruggling in the depth of miſery, 
o Athens, help me to redreſs my woe, 
wy with wore Wy reach my 2825 to andergo: | 


vv tt 


„ 9 8 f 
8 ww He * * 3 8 1 « * y #4 4 - þ 
. 5 * * » „ . 'v * -\ 


1 er 1. 8 — 15 
4. Week | plaints afford but ſmall relief, 
Tears ſeldom cure the fever, grief 
ſuffering bravely, let ill-fortune ſee 3 
How little thou delerv'ſt thy miſery. a N B04 2. 
Be wy own friend, nor murmur nor deſpair 5 * | _ 
f others injure or diſtruſt, ” 

To thy own ſelf at leaſt be juſt: 7 W 8 
'Tis ls to do, than bear. | oP n . 


If ju#t efteem be with thy 82. join d, e | 
To virtue's and to reaſon's bounds confin'd, CEO ne thi 


| "Twill Cn and exalt * WW tis 


4 . f _— 
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Bat if ungovern'd paſſion gets the reins, | 
Like ſad Hippo lire” who piecemeal torn, 
Was by his headſtrong courſers born, 

"Twill drag thee croſs the plains. 


Few love th unhappy ; yet be wite and brave, 
And love (and fortune too) ſhall be thy ſla ve. 


Q. Are uneaſy, painful, and I know not. The end of 
unreaſonable thoughts which in- thinking and knowing, is .a&i- 
ceſſantly ſtart up in the mind at on; therefore theſe being ſub- 
devotion , buſineſs, or divertiſe- ſervient to action, muſt neceſſa- 
ment, the natural effefis of 4 me- rily be leſs noble. If the gentle- 

| Jancholy habit or conſtitution, or man pleaſe to make his objecti- 
the ſuggeſtions of the wicked ſpirit, ons, or give us the occaſions and 
or what elſe? — - And if ſo, grounds of his unquietneſs, we 
how ſhall a perſon that hathys long ſhall endeayour a particular ſatis- 
time lain under this ſad and heavy faction to him. ; 
preſſure, be reſtored to a Tedatenefe Q. There is a wager laid, and 
and vivacity of thoughts, to a clear it is referr'd to the deciſion of the 
judgment, and an undiſturb d ima- Athenian Oracle, which we de- 
gination ? fire as ſoon as can be; tis this, 

A. We are ſtrangers to the —— There is no ſmoke, but = 

ueriſt's life and actions, and there is ſome fire; whether truth .24qz 
therefore cannot be poſitive in or not ? Th 
the cauſe of fork an unhappi- A4. The learned have diſtin» 
neſs ; but let the cauſe be what guiſh'd - fre into three "ſpecies 


it will, there's a certain reme- 
dy, a particular repentance of 
what he knows he is guilty of, 
and a general one for bis forgot 
impieties. No counſel, advice, 


enjoyment, or preferment what- 


I. Light, that is, fire in its proper 
matter; 2. Flame, that is, fire in 


moiſt air; 3. Coal, that is, fire in 
a burnt ſtick, or other deſiccared 
matter: The preſent . queſtion 


comes under. the ſecond head, 


eyer, in this world, are compa- which we may reſolve in the af- 


rable to the pleaſures reſulting firmative; fire and heat (altho 


from penitence and a holy life : 
this calms and makes all eaſy ; 
let the diſturbance proceed from 
what cauſe ſoever, tis laſting, 
and will not be pall'd, when 
the pleaſures of ſenſe are quickly 
over, and leave a diſſatis faction 
behind them. | 


ſome would puzzle themſelves 


and others with the diſtinction 


of res and ratio) are but one, for 


if heat be an accident of fre, it 
may be ſeparated from it, with- 


out the deſtruction of the pre- 
tended ſubſtance, viz. fire, but 
take away heat from fire,and you 


Q. Whether, in any ſciences, take away the very nature of it; 
the practick or theory «_moſt pre- for fire is properly diſcernable but 
ferable ? © | | by hear. Now this being proy'd, 

A. The gentleman that ſent I wou'd ask the aſſertor of the no- 


this queſtion pretends a diſſa- gative, whether there can be avy a; q 
tisfaction, from what grounds Jbl. RO heat, or . | Ef 
ee * * - * * 4 1. 1 "WW , 
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which is a degree of heat? He 
will anſwer, yes, or deny his 
ſenſes, and that proves what is 
before affirmed. Perhaps he may 
object, How can there be fire in 
a ſweating horſe-dunghit, or in 
other creatures when they ſwear, 
ſo that the ſmoke is very viſible : 


The anſwer is, we muſt know 


things by their effects; but 
Fmoke is the effe& of heat, and 
heat is fire. We are not to think 
there can be no fire that is invi- 
fible, for fire-works accordin 
to the nature of the ſubjects it 
meets with, and according to the 
intenſneſs of its own nature, 
ſome things, as inflam' d ſpirits, 
c. are ſaid to be a hotter fort 
of fire than other fire, when 
there is only a great deal of fire 
in a little room, which.the mat- 
ter by its own aptitude 1s recep- 
tive of ; the heart of the fun, or 
(ro ſpeak properly) the fire it 
diffuſes to the diſtant obje&s of 
the world, as to impregnate 
trees, herbs, &-c. to heat rocks, 
ſtones, buildings, c. it plainly 
appears that this communication 
of heat is fire, becauſe it may 
grow hotter and hotter, till it 
appears viſible, as is ſeen by the 
es of a burning-glaſs, the 


lace which the contracted rays 


ettle upon, is firſt warm, and 
heats by degrees (that is, grown 
to be a greater fire) till it viſi- 
bly appears by its effects; from 
which arguments tis demonſtra- 
tive, that even warmth itſelf is 
fire remiſs, or in a very little 
degree, - . 

Q. Whether virtue i an harder 
Fark to an ill man, or. vice to 4 

A. This is a queſtion of. a 
large extent: if moral virtue or 
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vice be underſtood by the que. 
ſtion, we muſt return this an. 
ſwer : That a perſon that is not 
repoſſeſs'd by prejudices and ill 
abirs, can much eaſier comply 
with virtue than vice. Our rea- 
ſon is, that there is no evil in 
human actions, becauſe, to ap- 
pearance, they are all good and 
pleaſing, otherwiſe the wil, the 
object whereof is that which is 
good and taking, would not be 
inclin d thereto, fince good is that 
which all deſire, and no man can 
chufe evil as evil, but as a good, 
in reſpe& of ſome evil (either 
real or imaginary.) which he la- 
bour'd under: thus Francis Spin 
in his deſperate ſtare, deſir d hell, 
not as hell, but as a retreat from 
a greater evil which he thought 
he endur d, to wit, his conlci- 
ence. Now all actions that are 
evil, are ſo accidentally, by a de- 
ravation of the will and undet- 
anding, which oftentimes chuſe 
at all adventure, without a dus 
inquiſition into the nature of 
their choice. Again, beings and 
ſubſtances are more amiabie than 
rivations are odious, becauſe 
ove reſpects the things that are 
amiable, when averſion cafi't 
poſſibly be extended to what is 
not. Whence it follows, that tis 
a greater trouble to do evil, in 
regard ignorance of what is not, 
is not ſo charming as a knowledge 
of real goodnets, the deſire of 
which is naturally ſtamp'd upon 
our wills and affeRions : Thus 
much to perſons that have con- 
tracted no habits ; but in reſped 
to thoſe that have, (and indeed, 
to ſuch the queſtion more part! 
cularly belongs) we anſwer, that 
a general habit is made up of all 
the particulars that conſtitute 


it, 


i, and if we deſcend to the firſt, 


mind in chuſing or refuſing, than 
is commonly taught; ſo we ſhall 
| ſee people naturally moved at a 
ſpectacle of pity, generous to 
forgive an injury upon ſubmiſſi- 
on, all admiration and reverence 
to juſt and good men, uſing the 
names of yirtue to cover their 
wickedneſs, which, with many 
more ſuch inſtances of pure na- 
tural inftint, ſhew that Adam's 
fall has not utterly exringuiſh'd 
the-power of virtue in our fouls. 
This is farther evinced by the 
great morality of ſeveral hea- 
thens : and we doubt not, but 
that if religion was a trade of pre- 
ſent intereſt, and the whole for 
hr this world, we thould fee a great 


nm G 


, How Yrw wm my wh 


ci- number of profeſſors and zea- 
are lots, who now have ſer up their 
de- end, their God, and heaven here; 
ele ¶ the realon of ſo much atheiſm and 
uſe Wl diſſolution of manners amongſt 
Jus us, is the little practice of virtue 
of and piety. But if we move a ſtep 
and higher, and ſearch above the 
ban power of moral virtue, agd na- 
wſc Wl tural religion, we ſhall find the 
are Wl wiſeſt men fools, and ſhut out 
ant of heaven, when the moſt illi- 
it 15 terate poor wretches are choſen; 
; *tis s if God took a pleaſure in con- 
, in founding thoſe that are wiſe in 
not, WW their 6wn conceits, by exalting 
edge others which ſuch people think 
e of not worth their notice. Here 
pon indeed we are at a loſs, and as 
Thus ve admire the meaſures of the 


con- Almighty's proceedings, which 
ſpect is agurnſt our 97 og by our 
Jeed, {WI rcalon we dare not think fit to 
arti- {Wjudge or determine any thing 
chat ia it, further than what we have 
of all Wiily inſtances in, v/z. that ma- 
itute Hay that have appear'd very good, 

it, {ave apoſtatiz d, and many that 
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we ſhall find a greater freedom of 
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have been very ill men, have 
been reclaim'd, we hope more 


of the laſt ; but then the num 
ber that have always lived in 
one unchangeable ſtate of im- 
piety, will overbalance the ac- 
count, and we fear, give ſuch an 
anſwer, as we had rather think of 
than mention. | 

Q. Suppoſe your Society were put 
to their choice, whether had they 
rather know all that i known; or 
be ignorant of that, and know all 
that is yet unknown? 

A. Indeed tis very tempting 
to recolle&t many loft curioſities, 
as the making of lamps to burn 
12 or 1500 years, and not extin- 
guiſh'd bur by the lecting in of 
air, as particularly in the romb 
of Tulia, Cicero's daughter, at 
Padua; the invention of a per- 
petual motion, which animated 
Archimeder's ſphere, and died 
with him; that of malleable 


glaſs, with its inventor, who 


was wretchedly ſlain by Tiberius; 
the melting or making artificial 
ſtone, ſuch as the pillars now in 
Weſtminſter- Abby, and many more 
curioſities, which by ſome 
ſtrange indiligence, death, or 
ſomething elſe, have eſcap'd our 
knowledge; as likewiſe twould 
be no unwelcome leſſon to learn 
the wiſdom of demons, who by na- 
tural cauſes effe& ſtrange things, 
only ſo to us, becauſe we are ig» 
norant of em: but after all, when 
Solomon tells us, All is wanity; 
Pythagoras, That we know nothing; 
Pyrrho, That man muſt not pre- 
tend te know themſelves ignorant; 
but that they muſt be contented to 
doubt of it, yea, and to doubt of 
their very doubting: when we 
conſider theſe things, we, are 
at a loſs, and cannot find our- 
ſelyes, unleſs we look into the 

"KS provi- 
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providences of heaven, and there 
a little learning- will teach us to 
ſit down content with hi diſpoſal 
of things, and think ourſelves ve- 
Ty happy in that we know enough 
to make us happy ; and what ab- 
ſolute need of more? So that 
we had much rather know what 
is known, than only know what 
is yet conceal'd ; beſides, there's 
ſtrange alterations in "tongues, 
confuſions of ſciences, and things 
appearing in new dreſſes, which 
have been formerly, that makes 


us think our choice much the 


better, eſpecially when we conſi- 
der that the wiſeſt of men has 
told us, that there's nothing new 
under the ſun, but a repetition of 
things o'er and o'er again. 

ö 'Q Whether fruition diminiſbes 
A. Tis according to the na- 
ture on t, and the reſolution is va- 
rious according to the qualifica- 
tions, both of the love, and the 
ſubje# loved. If the loye termi- 
nates upon the ſenſes, and fixes 
not upon the ſoul, we muſt aver, 
that human weakneſs is ſoon weary, 
and naturally. carry d to a change; 
the familiarneſs of it breeds con- 
tempt. But ſuch a love as cen- 
ters upon virtue, modeſty, and 
the gifts of the mind, can't be 
pall'd and cloy'd, becauſe tis 
always increaſing, and the mind 
always as active. To queſtion 


whether we love ſuch a ſubjec, 
when we poſſeſs it, is to ask whe- 
ther love be love; What propor- 


tion there is betwixt a picture 
and the miĩſtreſs, the ſame is found 


betwixt ſuch miſtreſs, when ſhe 


permits her ſervant no privac 
and herſelf, when ſhe is 1 


to him; the actions of one being 


but the ſhadow of the other, 


which is diſcover'd by fruition: 
We muſt ſay therefore, that pu. 
ſion before enjoyment, is deſire ; but 
poſſeſſion alone is capable to produce 
true love. Now the perfection 
of any ing muſt be its com- 
letion, and not deſtruQion; 
riendſhip (or, to uſe another' 
expreſſion, grateful fiendſbip) is 
by act increaſed, and we doubt 
not, but if there was occaſion, 
there might be found many max. 
ry'd perſons that would not ſtick 
to imitate the noble contention 
of Gracchus and Cornelia, by chu- 
ſing to die for one another. 
Q. Several perſons who did, 
and were buried very quietly, have, 


by revolutions of ſlate, aud ſome- 


times by other accidents, been taken 
out of their graves, abuſed, and 
treated ignominiouſly : = Query, 
Whether the ſoul hath any knowleage 
of the uſage the body meets with 

upon ſuch occaſions ? Bo 
A. To anſwer this queſtion, 
we ought to premiſe, That man 
conſiſts of two parts, a ſoul and 
body, and that the powers of the 
ſoul, as to underſtand, will, Cr. 
act by the powers of the body, 
which are the ſenſes and paſſi- 
ons, and are common to brutes; 
for as to all material objects, the 
old maxim holds true, 'That 
there's nothing in the intellect which 
is not firſt in the ſenſe. Now the 
ſoul knowing and working by 
the powers of the body, gs its 
proper inſtrument, when theſe 
are taken away from it, it ceaſes 
ſuch its operation, and its 
knowledge is confus'd, being 
only potential and [imaginary ; 
as a good muſician could play, 
if he had an inſtrument to play 
on; and if you bid him pla) 
without an inſtrument as wel . 
| e 


he can, he can only tell you, that 
he has the power of play ing, but 
wants the means of putting it 


into act; and all that he can do, 


is to imagine, ſuppoſe, or reflect 
from former ideas; which is on- 
ly a confuſed notion of muſick 
in general : Thus much to eyery 
body's apprehenſion ; bur if this 
fall into a philoſopher's hands, 
J would add, That generals are 


known by reaſon, and particulars 


by ſenſe; to prove which, the 
| beginning of particularity in ma- 
terial things, is individual mat- 
ter; hence the ſenſe acts direQ- 
ly, (Jer no more is required for 
flag „ but an immediate union 
between the 1 power, and the 
things ſeen.) but* the intelle& 
indire&tly by reflection, or by 
abſtracting the intelligible ſpecies 
er phantoſm from ſuch matter as 
is repreſented by the ſenſe ; but 
that which is abſtrafted f 


rom 
individual matter, is univerſal, 
as above; from whence we con- 
clude, that the ſoul ſeparated 
from the. body does know all 
marerial things, porentially, as 
a muſician does muſick, tho 
he plays not; but not particu- 


larly, and in act, for then we 
ſhall bring it to individual mat- 
tert, which is the object of ſenſe, not _ 

ſo little, but it might be made 
ſtractedly as before; for tis the 


when the ſoul knows only ab- 
greateſt nonſenſe imaginable, to 
ſuppoſe there muſt not be a co- 
herence and proportion betwixt 


intelle& is im material, therefore 


the object of its knowledge muſt 


be immaterial, and ſuch is the 


0 1 
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ment its body meets with, when 
ſeparated from it. 995 
Q. Does the world bang up 


plainly that it does ſo? | 

A. It does ſo, which will ap- 
pear by proof, and that the uren, 
namely, our own ſenſes. All grant 


that there's no proper upper or 
lower ſide in the earth, 2 no 


Zenith or Nadir in the heavens, 
any more than right or left 
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vot hing? And how can you prove 


hert. Hence it follows, that we 


are as much  antipodes to thoſe 
below us, as they again are to us, 
and that the weight of the earth 
leans or bears as niuch one way 


AS t'other. Now tis evident to 
any who will but put forth his 


hands, or believe his eyes, that 


there's nothing, or no ſolid body 
above it, for the 


a 0 5 earth to re! 
upon, nor is there any more be- 


low it ; which two points or po-— 


ſirions, for diſtinction's ſake, we 
concelye : It moves round upon 
its own center, as all the reſt of 


the planets upon theirs, accorũ- 
ing to that ſort and regular order 


wherein they were firſt diſpos d 
by their All-wiſe Maker... 
Q. Whether or no is matter di- 
viſible into infinite parts ? 
A. Yes, it is potentially, but 
| for there's nothing 


leſs, if the eye was ſtrong enough 
to diſcern it, and we had inſtru- 
ments fine enough for ſuch ſub= 


diviſions, - 
a power and its object. But the 


Q: bat are we to think of the 
kings ef England, who. by their 
touch only cured the Evi . 


A. They healed not rr 5 


ratio, abſtract, or quiddity of but God, — according to t 


matter. Hence the-10ul, unleſs 
inform'd by an angel or ſpirit, 
knows not what particular treat- 


words uſed by the biſhop, vix. 


The king touches, but God heals ; 


ſo that we ought not to aſcribe 
0 R ſuch 


3 


* + 
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ſueh cures to any natural cauſes, 
tho' in hiſtory we meet not only 
with private perſons, but whole 
families that have a ee 
giſt of healing ſuch and ſuch di- 


inf ict ſuch ar ſuch diſtempers ; 
of the laſt, it is related of the 
pſylli, Tribales, and 1lhyrians, who 
bewitch'd whom they touch d; 
and Pbiloſtratus makes mention 
of one in the life of Apollonius, 
who kill'd with his very aſpect, 
as the baſilisk does; of the for- 
mer, Yeſpaſian, as Tacitus affirms 
In his fourth book of his hiſtories, 
reſtored to a blind man his ſight ; 
Adrian, as Ælius Spartianus re- 
lares,. healed a man born blind, 
only by touching him; and Pla- 
tarch mentions that 
of the Epirote healed all that 
were troubled with the Þ/een in 
his time, by touching their ſpleen 
with the great toe of his foot, 
of which toe there was a. far 

reater opinion conceiv'd after 


entire, and not conſum'd by the 
fire, as all the reft of his body 
was; tis related, that the fami- 
ly of Se. Hubert in France heal fuch 
as are bitten by mad dogs; in 
Italy the families of St. Paul and 
St. Catherine do as ſtrange things, 


the firſt curing the ſtings of ſer- 


pents, and the laſt cure burning, 
and handle burning.coals them- 
felves, without any hurt at all: 
In Spain the families of the Sa- 
Iudator; and the Exſalmadores 


have the gift of healing many ju 


(otherwiſe) incurable diſeaſes,on- 


ly by touch; ſome of which in- 


ces being done by ill perſons, 
"ris 8 were aſſiſted by the 
devil, Almighty ſometimes 


permitting ſtrange things to be 


pers, and of others that could 


Pyrrhus king 


his death, in that it was found 
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done, for ſecret reaſons, beſt 
known to himſelf. 

Q. Whether the Iriſh maſlacre, 
and the maſſacre of Paris, tage- 
ther with the growth and progre(; 
of Mahometilm, be not greater 
arguments that the machine of th; 


world follows the dead chain if 


cauſes, than any can be produced, 
that can rationally convince ws of 
God s Providence,, or his care if 
Chriſtianity ? 

A. We muſt not, for every lit- 
tle difficulty in Providence, imme- 
diately unhinge the univerſe, and 
deny any ſuch thing as a Supreme 
Being, ordering human affairs, 
both becauſe we can, at leaſt mo- 
rally, demonſtrate, that there is 
ſuch a Being and that he. made 
the world, and conlequently all 
perfection being included in his 
eſſence, muſt and does diſpoſe of, 
and govern it according to fixed 
and equitable rules; any obje- 
Aion againſt his Providence, be- 
ing therefore only like a prote- 
ftatio contra faftum, a proteſt or 
pretended reaſon againſt indu- 
bitable and neceſſary matter of 
fact; and alſo, becauſe we can- 
not only oftentimes account for 
theſe difficulties by the fixed 
rules of providencs and juſtice, 
but alſo ule thoſe very things as 
argumeats for their exiſtence, 
ſince many of *em' were ſo clearly 
foretold by the ſpirit of God, to 
many hundred years before they 
happened. Beſides, they may be 


both natural conſequents, 


ſt puniſhments of ſin : for 
example, the apoſtacy of the I. 
fern churches to Makhametiſm, 
and Weſtern to Popery, were both 
the effects of that vice, lazineſs, 
debauchery, irreligion, diſcord, 
and ignorance which had on. 


morntyn pp comb oo DnO3t he meg am, _ om 9 © > 


Q Q 2 


—— 


objection againſt it; the ve 


\ 


the world, and alſo juſt pu- 
Jr re for them, . and both 
clearly forerold before they came 
to pais; thole men being juſtly 
iven over to flrong deluſions, 10 
Llieve a lye, who firſt h.ld the 
truth in unrighteouſneſs : and 
one would thiak, rewards and 
uniſhments were rather an ar- 
gument for Providence, than any 


want, or unequal diſtribution 
whereof, is often urged againſt 
its exiſtence, tho this too with 
the higheſt abſurdity, by thoſe 
men who deny any ſuch thing as 
vice or virtue. What has been 


ſaid on this head, may eaſily be 


applied to the Pariſian and 1riſb 
maſſacres , ſince it reaches to 
much larger inſtances ; but be- 
ſides, if we conſider the horrid 
mew which thoſe 2 . 
who. were principally engage 

in thoſe black villadnjes, we ſhall 
find viſible marks of God's pro- 


| wvigence and juſtice, in puniſhing 


as well as permittirig them. 
Add to this one conſideration 
more, and a good man may prove 
this againſt all earth and hell, 
and that is, a future world; with- 
out which we are perſuaded, in 
ſome inſtances, tis next to im- 
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A. Whether it be or no, the 
ſchoolmen had great reaſon both 
to invent and defend it, ſince 
tis the only tolerable way they 
have to get off with their proying 
to ſaints, who, they tay, ſee all 
things ; and, among the reſt, our 
prayers in the beatifick viſion, or 
ſþeeulo trinitatis, as others call it. 
Which notion of theirs is both 


ry abſurd and impoſſible. Tis ab- 


ſurd to ſend the poor peticioner 
ſo far about; nay, according to 
this fancy, he ought to change 
the form of his ora pro nobis, 
and rather pray to God, that rhe 
Saint might pray for him, than 
to the ſaint that he would pray 
to God, Next tis an impoſſible 
ſuppoſition ; —— God ſees all 
things, ſay they, or rather, the 
ideas or images of all things are 
contained is him, as we ice the 
images of things are in a glaſs. 
And here a great ado they make 
about the ideal or intellectual 
world: — But firſt, That there 
be ſo much as any ſuch ideas, 
really diſtin& from the things 
they repreſent, will hardly be 
granted... Again, Their notion 

of them in God, is incongruous 
and blaſphemous, or elſe mere- 
ly metaphorical : — If the images 


poſſible to defend a Providence, of things are repreſented in him, 


which we are ſure is, and is 
both wiſe and ju# ; twould be 
in vain to own a God, : which 
yet we are as certain of, as that 
we ourſelves exiſt ; and tis true 
enough, that the virtuous and 


religious would often be, as the 
apoitle expreſſes it, of all men 


moſt miſerable. 


Q. Whether the notion of the 
omniformity of the divine ideas, 


the ſeeing pil things in God, &c. 
be not Enthufioſm* 


1 


as in our fancies, they make him 


matter, and paſſive: If they in- 
tend a metaphorical repreienta- 
tion, we'd fain learn what they 
mean thereby : — Is it only 
that he knows all things, and re- 
.weals em to the ſaints? ———» 
Burt what's this to the Peculum 
they talk of? And this will un- 
avoidably, as has been ſaid, ren- 
der their proyers to ſaints in 
vain: — Again, They muſt 
either ſee all thinge, thus repre- 

R 4 | ſented, 
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ſented, uno intaſtu, or elſe di- 


world ; yet notwi rhftanding my 


ſtinctly, one after the other. faith is firm in this point, I an 


If the firſt, the ſaints are made . 


God, fer they comprehend all 
things, and God does no more.— 
If the latter, they muſt be #o 
eternity looking over the ideas 
there, till they happen to find 
thoſe prayers which were made 
to em from all parts of the 
world.— Add to this, the uni- 
verſal opinion of the primitive 
church, which, at leaſt, we 
eſteem a probable one, that pa- 
radiſe is a place diſtin& from 
heaven, and that few of the ſaints 
enjoy the beatifick viſion till the 
end of the world; and we need 
ſay no more to 22 the un- 
certainty and folly of this, at 
firſt ſight, ſo glittering a no- 
— NE IOREES 
Q. Whether tis prudence to 
lodge in a room haunted by ſpi- 
rites. © | 
A, Tt had been more-cauti- 
ouſly expreſs'd, if it had been, 
In a room reported to be haunted ; 
for we'll grant ail the witch- 
advocates, that there may be 
ren, nay, for ought we know, 
a hundred of thoie ſtories falſe, 
to one true; — tho if that one 
be true, tis in vain to cry out, 
all the reſt are falſe Io the que- 
ſtion we reply, A good man 
may lodge any where, for he 
has bis conſtant guards both with 
our and within him. — For an 
ill man, he need not tempt the 
devil, but would do beſt to keep 
our of harms way, = and learn 
wit from the ſtory of the lawyer 
in the account of the devil of 
W 
Q 1 ever did, and do fully 
believe, that there is 4 Deity, that 


tis no wonder the devil makes 
ule of, to ſtumble thoſe who are 
weak in the faith, nay, ſometimes 
made, and will one day judge the Cares alla 


ometimes, eſpecially when by rea- 


ſon I go about to comprehend that 


great myſtery, wexatiouſly troubled 

with wicked thoughts concerning 

the exiſtence of God, millions of 

worlds paſt, if we may conceive 

ſuch a time : ——— My Query is, 
e 


— Whether by reaſon theſe thought; 


may be eas d? Or what's the 


bet way #0 diſſipate and baniſh 
them ? ? | 

A. The Being of God is no 
myſtery, but a plain truth, diſ- 
coverable even by the light of 
nature ; —— but this God can 


never be comprebended, that is, 


fully known by our finite capa» 
cities, any more than a leſſer cir- 
cle can contain a greater. Tis a 


great ſtratagem of the devil, 


when by realon he cannot con- 
quer us, to throw whole ſhowers 
of ill thoughts into the mind; 
which, . ſpirit, and ſo ſub 
tile a one, he may, if permit- 
ted, eaſily do.— Among the 
reſt, - he may with moſt facility 
impoſe upon us, where we are at 
the greateſt Joſs, and where he 
finds our guard the weakeſt, and 
our reaſon the ſhorteſt. Now, 
being ourſelves-finite and tem- 
porary, we can have no proper 
notion of what's eternal and in- 
finite, but ſtiil are apt to roll 
back farther and farther, and ſup- 
poſe thouſands of ages in our 
conceptions, to find what this 


eternal is, whereas we having 
ourſelves once had a beginning, 
can for that reaſon never fully 


know it.—— And this we ſay, 


t with the ſame, even 
the 


. : N 
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ny the beſt of men. Reaſon, tis may perhaps ſometimes deceive © ©; 
m true, may ſilence for the pre- even the great deceiver.—- We-. 
a ſent any objection which he, or ther he can pronounce the words, 
at our own infidelity can make on Verbum caro fattum, '— The 
ed this ſubject, by reminding us of word was made fiſh, — we inge 
ng the notion of God, who could nuouſly confeſs,” we have not 
of have no beginning, no point ſufficient acquaintance with him WR 
ve aſſigned or conceived, wherein to know, but are apt to belieye, == 
, he was not God, — ſince he muſt tis only an old wife's ſtory, or 8 
ty then have once received his be- a ſort of a charm, ſince we are” i 
he ing; — but this, tis abſurd thus far ſure, that ſome other 
1 and impoſſible that he ſhould do, ſcriptures he could, and bid - 
either from himſelf, or another: nounce, in his diſputation Wien 
10 — If from another, that other our Saviour. ane 
iſ⸗ would be God; if from himſelf, Q. F Adam had vigorouſly rr. 
of he muſt have been before he ſiffed the remptation of his "wife, © 
an was. Thus much as is ſaid rea- when ſhe gave him to eat. of the” 
is, ſon may do, but it avails but forbidden fruit, would not bis ex- 
A» little: — The enemy has a have continued in their native and 9 — 
I's more compendious way, than unſpotred innocence, and the race” 
4 pretending ſtill to reaſon with of women, only been the apoſtate pe. 
il, us, — he injedts numerous ill ple of the creation © 8 
Ne thoughts of the ſame nature fo 4. This being only à que ſtion 
rs faſt, ſo frequently, and ſo vio- upon ſuppoſition, can be of lirde 
I; lently, that oy ba eee with- concern, that we can conceives 
b out aſſiſtance, we ſhould be able either to the queriſt, or au 
t · to ſtand againſt him — For other. However, to ſatisfy _ 
he © we wreſtle not againſt fleſh importunity, we ſhall here give 
ty and blood, &c.* And whence it a ſhort anſwer. — If an 
at is this aſſiſtance to be had, but had not ſinned, undoubredly he 
he from heaven, — by that faith, had not fallen, one being the na- 
id whereby alone we may be able tural and neceffary conſequence 
1, to quench all the fiery darts of of the other, if not indeed the 
n- the devil ? — And that faith ſame thing: and if he had nor 
er is, — a firm dependance, and fallen, neither had he been the 
n- humble hope of help from Jeſus, unhappy farher 'of. as miſerable 
ll who has promiſed, when he a poſterity, which as they are like 
p- pleaſes, to tread down ſatan him now in fin, fo muſt haye 
ur under our feet. been then in purity and inno- 
Is Q. Whether the devil knows in- cence. © But then, to talk of the 
8 ward thoughts * — Ani whe* race of women as diſtin& from 
g. ther it be true that he cant ſay, that of man, nothing can be 
ly Verbum caro factum? more abſurd or ridiculads. As 
y, 4. Jo ſearch hearts, or, which- for Eve, tis very certain, had 
es is the ſame, to know thoughts, is 


God's {ole prerogative : Ihe de- 
vil can but gueis from outward 
ſigns, which being equiyocal, 


ſhe only ſinned ſhe only had died, 
and that perhaps Immediately, 
it being no more difficult for in- 
finite power to make another 


| conſort _ 
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conſort for Adam, than it was 


to make the firſt, 
QQ Did no: Eve loſe great 


port f ber beauty with her Inno- 


cence? 
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A. We think it more than 
28 ſhe did, for theſe rea- 


ns: — By fin ſhe became 


obnoxious to all the diſeaſes 
Which her ſex hardly know how 


either to bear or number, —— 
20 all the fatigues of life, the 


.inclemencies of the weather, 
— her own paſſions, and per- 


haps Adam's too. She muſt needs 


'be exquiſitely tormented with 


% 
E 


the ſenſe of what ſhe had loſt, 


Alam loſing 
the. was to conceive and. bring 
Forth, — a greater plague 


it 


ſ 
: 


beſides the fatal cauſe 


it. In ſorrow 


than all the reſt. . Now any 


of theſe cauſes, eſpecially all to- 
-getbec, with the c 


e of her 
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ginning of it) the heaven and 

the holl of heaven, as Moſes - 
us, being part of the fix day; 
work, and conſequently we can 


have no certainty, that the apo. 


ſtacy of the angels was at 
before the PR Tv 

Q On what grounds doth ty, 
Cowley ſay that the 2, of Sheba 
had a child by. K Solomon, when 
no author beſides mentions it? 

A. If Mr. Cowley ſays ſo, he 
has authority enough for a poet 


ro ground a fancy on —- Por 


beſides old tradition, all the 
Ethiopian or Abyſſinian hiſtories 
ſitively affirm the ſame ; nay, 


'thew us a long ſucceſſion of kings 


from this ſon of hers, tho? tis 
more than probable they were 
miſtaken, borh in the queen and 
her ſon. a 

Q. We read in the hiftory of 
Cain that he deſired Gid 


air and diet, after the loſs of ſhould ſer 4 mark upon him, lf 
_ paradiſe, muſt needs make a 


great alteration, not only in her 
complexion and air, but even 
in the whole frame of 


her body, 


| and render her much more a wo- 
man, and leſs an angel, than at 


her firſt creation. 


Q How many. years before the 


ereat ion was Lucifer caſt from hea- 


A. A wiſe queſtion, — How 


(tho they might in the very be- after, which none can think be 


many years? when there was no 
ſuch thing as days, or months, 
or years, or even time itſelf, 
which is only the mea ure of the 
heavenly bodies: For which 


reaſon we can have no clearer 


notion of duration before the 


world began, than we have of 


infinite or eternal — Nor is't 
ſo much as certain, the angels 
were created before the world, 


any finding him, ſhould flay him, 


- How could any ſlay him, 
there being no people at that tim 
in the world beſides Adam, Eve, 
A. Suppoſing there had been 
no others in the world, yet guilt 
cauſes fear, and fear, we know, 
is unreaſonable But the 
queriſt is very haſty in ſaying, 
there were then no other perſons 
in the world beſides Adam, Eve, 


and Cain, which he can never 


rove; and the contrary thereof 
is almoſt demonftrable from the 
ſacred hiſtory ; for immediately 
after his murther of Abel, when 
Cain went out from the preſence 
of the Lord, mention is 
of his wife, — and in the 
ſame verſe, of a city which be 
built, probably within a yea! 


co 


all 
lls 


'S 
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ould do without the aſſiſtance 
of others. Abel might have 
children, whom he would have 
reaſon to fear; —— Adam 
might have more children than 
are named ; nay, we are certain 
he had ſo, for Gen. 5. ver. 4 
we read, that beſides Cain, Abel, 
and Seth, he begat ſons and 
daughters; 

C. Our Saviour ſaid to the 
good thief on the croſs, —— This 
dey thou ſhalt be with me in para- 
diſe. — The apoſtles creed Jays, 
— Our Saviour the third 
day aroſe again from the dead: 
LT poſſible to reconcile theſe tage- 
ther? | E x; 

A. Very eaſily. None are 
ſo fooliſh ro think our Saviour's 
body and ſoul died rogether. 
— His body we are ſure de- 
ſcended into the grave, or hell, 


and roſe not again till the third 


day. His perſon, all that was 
man in him, was in the ſtate 
ot the dead, or ſtate of ſepara- 
tion, — bur his ſoul was in 
paradiſe, where he promiſed 
the good thief he ſhould, that 
very day, be with him, and un- 
doubtedly he was as good as his 
word. 5 '; 

Q. Did our Saviour's human or 
divine nature moft diſplay itſelf 
while he was upen earth 3 mr 
ſince tho he was ſinleſs and wrought 
miracles like a God, yet he was in 
al other things like @ man, beth 
in his * and death? 8 
A. Undoubtedly there appear - 
ed much more of his humanity 
than of his divinity while he was 
here; for his divinity was in- 


deed ſhrouded or hid in his huma- 
nity, he being then in his ſtate 
of exinanition and humiliation. 
And 'twas neceſlary that heſhould 


, of ſinning, he had nor 


Cs —_— 
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be ſo, otherwiſe: he could. not 
havedied to have made us happy. 

Q. Why did not Cod create man 
uncapable of ſinning ? | 5 

A. The very queſtion is little 
leſs than nonſenſe. If 
he had been created u | 


man; — which he could not 
have been without a root of li- 
berry and rational powers, ca- 
pable of chuſing and refuſing 
yoou and evil; — Now, why 
od did create ſuch a creature as 
this, what can be a better rea» 
ſon, chan that thereby he might 
manifeſt kimſelf, and both exer- 


ciſe and demonſtrate his wiſdom, 


goodneſs, mercy, juſtice,” power, 
and all' * divine attri- 
butes, which are the ſame with 
his eſſence; for nothing but 
what's rational, is a proper ſub- 
je& for proper puniſhments and 
rewards. 4 5s 
Q. Why did Chrift take up 
him the nature of man, on 
to ſuffer death for- our redemption, 
and yet pray that that cup might 
paſs from him: a 
A. Hedid got abſolutely 
that ir might paſs from og 
bur only if it were poſſible ; we 
and this to ſhew himſelf a real 
man, and as ſuch, ſenſible of pain, 
and defirous to avoid it; but 
this ſtill with the moſt entire 
ſubmiſſion and - reſignation. to 
God's will, — as appears from 
the following words, Net wy wil, 
but thine be done. | 
Q. Whot notion can we have of 
the nature of that being which ne- 
wer had 4 i ich 5g 
A. An imperte& ane, for 
could we camprehend him fully, 
we muſt be not only as great, 
bur alſo greater than he. Wow: 


252 
fe& therefore in relation to us, 
as are even moſt or all our notions 
even above ſenſible objections, 
ever preſent with us, whereof 
we know but very little as to 
their properties or natures. -—- 
Wbat ſtrange thing then is'r, if 
we can't comprehend the incom- 
prehenſible, if we are loſt in 
what's ſpititual, infinite, and 
eternal? Our beſt notions of God 
are only negative, in reſpect of 


ourſelves and our own weakneſs, 


xe remove all thoſe imper- 
fections which are in ourſelves, 
and attribute the contraries there- 
of to that moſt glorious being, 


in whoſe very eſſence is included 


all poſſible perfection. 
. was moſs iin the right, 


Democritus for laughi "g 5 or He- 


raclitus for weeping gg 

A4. Both equally in the wrong, 
one running as far in one ex- 
tream, as the other in the contra; 


ry. The world is not ſo bad nor 


miſerable, but Heraclita might 
have found ſomething 
have made him ſmile, witha little 
more reaſon than ſeeing an aſs 
mumble thiſtles; nor ſo happy, 
but Democritus, it he had had much 


ood nature, might have found 


objects in't, more than enow to 
have ſpoiled his laughter. In the 
mean time, as there are few per- 
ſons will be laughed out of their 
faults, ſoa man may cry his heart 
out, before even they'll” amend 
*em ; and upon the whole, 'twas 
not at all likely either of theſe 
extravagants ſhould produce any 


good effect by their behaviour on 


the minds of men, only making 
themſelves equally ridiculous. 
QQ. © How witches can contrast 
. their bodies into ſo narrow @ com- 
N, as to cowvey themſehver thro 


e 
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made 


in it to 


A. The queriſt might as well 
have asked. — they can 
be in two places together, 
ſince we have ——— evi. 
dence they have been really 
wounded at a diſtance, and given 
exact accounts of things which 
have happened many miles from 
them, at the ſame moment. 
Theſe things are performed by 
the illuſive arts of a preſtigious 
demon: — Wounds 2 in- 
flicted by him on the ſame part 
of the witch or wizard, wherein 
thoſe airy forms, which he has 
in their ſhapes, may 
have been ſtruck at, or ſeemingly 
wounded: and ſuch ſhapes as 
thoſe, being nothing bur air, may 
eaſily enough any where, 
through chimneys, key-holes, or 


where- ever the devil pleaſes. 


Q. My, the ſea being in ſome 
places higher than the earth, al 
rivers naturally tend to the ſea? 
A. The fea is no more higher 
than the earth, than the earth 
is higher than the ſea: They 
indeed both make · one terraque- 
ous globe, and none will be ſo 
fooliſh to ſay, one part of a globe 
is lower or higher than another; 
— that is, ſenſibly or con- 
ſiderably lower-or higher, tho 
inequalities there may be, and 
are in the moſt eral and po- 
liſhed globe that can be made by 
the art of man; as we plainly 
enough perceive by microſcopes, 
and that ſuch unevenneſſes as 
are as conſiderable in ſuch a globe, 
as any cavity, or mountain 


on the ſurface of the earth, 


Now ſuppoſing the earth but 
even and 2 the water of the 
rivers, as all water, 1 a 
labricous ſlippery body, mult be 
ſtill protruded or thruſt forward 
by that which follows ĩt, and run 

| infinitely , 
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-nfinitely, were there not a - 
tacle made to retain it, — this 
the ſea itſelf does as far as it can, 
being ſhut in by thoſe gates and 
bars which it cannot paſs. But 
thoſe little inequalities we have 

ted in the earth, will abun- 
dantly ſatisfy this ſcruple. Water 
generally riſes in mountainous 

laces, and in its current has a 
jenſible fall, before it diſem- 
bogues itſelf into the ocean. . 

a 6 Seeing there is daily ſuch a 
prodigious quantity of water from 
all the rivers running into the ſea, 
how comes it not to be filled, 
ſo overflow the world? 9 

A. There is indeed an incon- 
ceiveable quantity of water eves 
ry hour diſcharged into the ſea, 
from thoſe vaſt rivers which 
empty themſelves into it. As 
the Nile, the Volga, the Danube, the 
Rhine, the Severn; and others 
in our world, not to mention 
thoſe vaſtly larger in 2 


all which, if exactly comput 


would puzzle a good naturali 
to conceive, or give any tolerable 
atcount how the whole body of 
the earth ſhould be ſufficient for 
its perperual ſecretion, and drain- 
ing it through its ſecret ducts 
and channels. Indeed, were all 
thoſe waters to run in, and have 
no vent or circulation, twere 
impoſſible, unleſs there were a 
proper abyſs to contain it, but 
that it muſt almoſt immediately 
overflow the world; as were 
all the blood which paſſes. thro' 
the veins, to ſtay in the heart, 
a man could .not live. a minute. 
But beſides the huge cavities or 


ciſterns that nature has made 


to contain theſe waters on the 
ſurface. of our globe, the ſea 
being rather larger than the 
land, and ſome ſeas to us un- 
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| ſuppoſi 


and —— All which r 


2 Q. 


fathomable ; and thoſe yet much 
more yaſt receptacles | in the 


bowels of this globe, whoſe di- 


ameter being near 7000 miles, 
we allowed it 500 
_ 2 would 9 0 et 
above 11CS ca 3 L1AY, 
deſides all this, hers is ha ure 
edly a circulation of water thro" 
the globe, the ſalt water, b 
ſecret es, being fo 
down through the veins of the 
earth, and by this / percolation, 
caſting off its ſalt, and flowing 
freſh again in ſprings and rivers : 
' ans are t 
ther a ſatisfaQtory account, why 
the 8 does not overflow the 
cart * | 8 


1 


ow. a fill. worm lives when 
it has left eating, and is incloſed 
in its web? | 8 

A. It lives on that ſtock which 
was before laid in, and which 
ſuffices its little imperfe& life, 
much more eaſily by its being 
engloſed in the web, then if to 
live, without eating, when ex- 
poſed naked to the air. — 


There are ſeveral things Which 
make new aliment continuallx 
neceſſary to living creatures, 


when in their natural ſtate, 
among which, tranſpiration by 


the pores from within, and the 
| preying, of the air on the body 


om without; by the firſt of 
thoſe, as. philoſophers tell us, a 
vaſt quantity of matter is every 
day thrown off, which muſt be 


ſupplied ;, by the latter, we ſee 


even ſtones, iron, and other the- 
moſt folid bodies are worn away 
— neither of which accidents 
the filk worm ſeems obnoxious 


N or at leaſt is ſo in a much 


leſs degree, than ſuch creatures 

as are openly expoſed to the air, 

and therefore can iye longer and 
tter 


254 


than others can. 

Q Whether a ſpiritual ſubfance 
hath diſtinct parts? 
A. No diſtin& phyſical parts, 
as a body hath, for then 'twould 
be a body, but metaphyſical, of 
eflence and exiſtence, . or 


ſuch like, may be granted ; — 5 


we mean in ſuch ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtances as admit of compoſition, 
for there can be no compoſition 
without different parts to be 
com pounded.— But in that 
moſt ſimple being, the moſt un- 
compounded eſſence, and father 
of ſpirits, thoſe who allow any 
parts, deſerve as heavy an anathe- 
ma from philoſophy, as divinity 
has already given > (hr 
Q. Whether the ſeat of the ſoul 
be in the Glandula Pinealis ? 
A. That the ſoul operates in 
thehead in another manner, than 
In any other part of the body, 
and that the function of think- 
ing or reaſoning is rmed 
there, our very ſenſes do almoſt 
teach us, by that ſort of pain 
which we feel there after any in- 
tenſe meditation; as we have 
formerly obſer ved. There we ſay 
it muſt be, becauſe there it ope- 
rates, one of which unanſwerably 
follows upon the other; but how 
it is, we are as much to ſeek as 
how it operates, and where, as 
how, if the preciſe point or place 
be demanded. Monſieur des Car- 
tet opinion was generally em- 


braced in the laſt age, who find- 


ing that ſmall gland in the head, 
which had no uſe by anatomiſts 
aſſigned thereto, he concluded it 


the principal and immediate feat 


of the ſoul, but later anatomiſts 
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better without nouriſhment, his is as much decried, as it wa; | 


hereroforealmoſt univerſally em- 
braced. — 9 68 

Q. Whether the queen of She. 
ba, if now living, right — re. 
ceive as ample ſatis faction from 
our modern virtuoſi in any of the 
queftions ſhe propoſed, as ſhe did 
om Solomon; and if ſo, whether 
he ſtil deſerves to be reputed the 
wi ſeſt of men ? 

A: To the firſt part, — we 
anſwer, — No certainly, 
for his wiſdom was infpired, as 
well as gotten by obſervation, 
whereas our philoſophers have 
only the latter way of attaining 
it. If che queſtion had been, — 
Whether Solomon might not be 


ignorant of many things which 


we now know, the caſe had been 
much altered; though this might 
even there be ſaid. — that we 
know not of any ſuch queſtions 
ſhe propoſed to him; and beſides 
that, many things we now know, 


and look upon as new diſcove- 


ries, Solomon might then be well 
acquainted with. There's ſcarce 
any new iri vention in philoſophy 
has made ſuch noiſe as that of cir- 
culation, which yet ſome inge- 
nious men, not improbably aſſert 
to be known to Solomon, and that 
he enigmatically de{Cribes it 
in the 12th of Eccleſiaftes, — 
by the wheel broken at the 
ciſtern; — however, we are 
ſure by his works, he was excel- 
lently skilled in morality, and 
ſome part of natural ror we 
which he had to that beighth, 
that he may ſtill enjoy the title 
of the wiſeſt man. 

 Q. Why ſhould the putting 4 


man s hand in cold water occaſion a 


have ſince found a much lower ſudden emiſſion of urine, netwith- 


office for it, and that fancy of 


fanaing his being faſt afleep ?. 


* 


e „ . = © iff 


* A ͤ ˙ A... - 4 


4. That [notwithſtanding ] 
has loſt its way, for if at all, it 
muſt. be when a man's aſleep, 
otherwiſe he muſt have a care 
where he waſhes his hands: nor 
is there any difficulty in the 
emiſſion when ſleeping, more than 
waking ,as appears by their ſheets 
who have not the retentive fa- 
culty then, though at other times 
they are ſtanch enough. But we 
need not have waſted all theſe 


words about it, for we can aſſure . 


the reader, tis a perfect vulgar 
error, as a thouſand other re- 
ceived opinions are, and has no- 
thing at all of truth in it 
at leaſt, in thoſe experiments 
which we have made about it. 

Q. Whether birds have any g0- 
wvernment ? 

A. The bees (and they are 
the muſes birds) certainly have, 
and that a very regular one. But 
leſt any ſhould be ſo unkind to 
degrade thoſe pretty creatures in- 
to flies or inſects. we'll inſtance in 


ſome of a little larger wing. All 
birds, and beaſts, and fiſhes too, 


have thus much of government, 
that the weaker obeys, and the 
ſtronger rules; but ſtill, 


vhether there's any other ſettled 


ſubordination of power amongſt 
them we ſuppoſe is the que- 
ſtion 
ſeaſon-birds, or thoſe which go 
and come ar ſtated times of the 
year, that rhey fly in troops, 
and uſe a conſtant order in their 
marches, regarding the wind, and 
throwing themſelves into. ſuch a 
body, as is moſt convenient either 
to move againſt or with St, as 
their occaſions ſerve. They have 
beſides, their ſcouts and ad vanc d 
guards before to ſcour the coun- 
try, or diſcover an enemy; ſee 


*Tis oblerved in all your 


Boc hart. de Ciceni . In anim. 


Sacr. And if that does nor ſatisfy, 


read Bergerak's 3 na- 


vigations, and you'll have t 
exaQeſt account of their order, 


laws, government, and manner 
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of living that you can any where 


meet with. . 55 
Q. Do you believe the Romans 


- 


in their greateſt power had ſo nor 


ſoldiers as the preſent Frenc 


king, ſuppoſe it to be true what is 
that he hath four 


aid, 
hundred and 
beſides all that are obliged to wait 
upon him by proclamation, viz. bis 
wilitia and nobles ? 7 
A. That computation of four 
hundred and fifty thouſand men, 
or as ſome have ſtrained it, five 
hundred thouſand, in the king 


fifty thouſand men, 


= 


of France his garriſons and ar- 
mies, was made when he look d fo 
big, that the world was almoſt. 


afraid to think he had leſs, or. 


ueſtion any thing that could be 
ſkid of his power; — but now 
we are got a little nearer him, 
the lion is not fo dreadful, nor. 


his guard near ſo numerous as we 


then apprehended. Even at the 


fiege of Mons, when he drew to- | 
gerher almoſt all his forces, nd 


lefr his frontiers to the Rhine 


quite uncovered, he amounted 


not on all that ſide of the coun- 
try, even in their own compu- 
ration, to much above a hun» 
dred thouſand, which he was, 
immediately afrer the place was 
fold and delivered, 
haſten back by long marches,and 
a great part of them to the Rhine, 
Savoy, and other places. — If 
we conſider him at preſent, —— 
he has not, according to our 
Gazettes, above fifty thouſand, 


but let's ſuppoſe it to be 60 now 


In 
1 


orced to 
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ainſt 
Catinat at moſt not 


as faſt as he 


can. —— Now ſhould we be fo 


"Hberal, as to reckon "theſe three 
"armies together to amount to 


two hundred thouſand, which 


they do not, by not much above 
half the number, what ſhould 


we ſtill do for the other two 


- hundred and fifty thouſand, or 
where ſhould we find them? 
Not in garriſons, for at that 
rate he muſt have above ſixty 
- garriſons ——— each upward 
of four thouſand men, whereas 
he has drained or quitted as ma- 
my as poſſible, —— not in the 


feld, where it now moſt ſtands 
bim in ſtead to have them, the 
Turks being on the point of mak- 
Ing peace with the emperor, if 
they have not already done it, 
For want of that diverſion which 


the grand ſignior's dear brother 
_ and ally promiſed to give the 
Germans on this ſide of Europe; 
undd the king of England preſſing 


him every day with ſo vigo- 
rYous and numerous an army, 
and chaſing his beſt general and 


all his forces from one wood to 


another, like a parcel of rob- 


bers, rather than ſoldiers. Thus 


much of the king of France's 
force. —— For that of the 


old Romans, as ſuch diſtance 


we are not like to get a very 
exact account of them. That 


which we produce ſhall be from 
- good authors, Dio and Polybius ; 
the firſt gives us the number of 


their legions, the other, of all 


their forces, including their 


I 
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in his army in Fland:rs, and yet 
* oe Lorge is ſcarce twent 
"and on the Rhine, and finds his 
"heels his beſt defence 
- Saxony. | 
thirty thouſand in Savoy, whence 
too he's retirin 


thou 


* 


auxiliaries and allies. Dis tells 
us, Auguſtus reduced the legions 
from twenty-five to nineteen or 
twenty, to which were after. 
wards added thirteen more, as we 
find from the inſcription of an 
old column given us by Dempſter; 
and by other princes ſix more 
were ſtill added, in all thirty. 
eight. Now every legion con- 
filted, in the hei Ach of the Ro- 
man empire, of fix thouſand 
foot, and ſeven hundred thirty. 
two horſe, ſometimes more, 
which multiplied by thirty-eighr 
amount to 255316. Add tg 
this their auxiliaries, which, 
though Dempſter tells us were 
not io many as their legions, 
yet did undoubtedly amount to 
a much greater number, which 


appears to any who conſult Poly- 


bius his account of their general 
muſter, even before they had 
ſubdued the Gault, Britons, or 
many other nations, — when 
invaded by the Gauls under their 
two kings, ——— Concleitranus 
and Anercefus, they and the 
forces under their command, 
and juſt within their call, rea- 
dy-to march- on occaſion, were 
reckoned at ſeyen hundred thou- 
ſand foot, and ſeyenty thouſand 
horſe. 

Q. In the hiſtory of St. Paul's 
converſion, tis ſaid in the AQ, 
—— * Thoſe that were with him 
„ heard the voice, but ſaw 10 
% man, cap. 9. v. 7. But cap. 
22. St. Paul ſays, —— © Thy 
*© ſaw the light, but heard m 
© voice.” —— And in ver. 26. — 
** They fell down to the earth: " 
—— But in cap. 9. v. 7. == 
** They ſtood ſpeechleſs.” Are 
not all thoſe contradiFions to each 
other ? ah 


A By 


T nn 


J. By no means. 
For the firſt, 
be ſaid to hear, and not to hear 
the ſame thing, at the ſame 
time; —— to hear a ſound, 
but not diſtin&@ly underſtand 
the, words. Thus, when 
we are at a ſermon, at too great 
diſtance from the preacher, we 


* 


hear the ſound of every word, 
and yet truly ſay, we can't hear 


one word, that is, diſtinaly 
and intelligibly. Thus exactly 


it was in the preſent caſe. 
For the ſecond difficulty. 


How they could ſee, and not 
ſee : — That's yet more 
eaſy. ——= They ſaw no man, 


no perſon, no body, und ira, 


| but they ſaw 4 light; 
——— one of which is far 
enough from the other. For 
the third, How they fell down, 
and yet ſtood ſpeechleſs : — 


This too may rationally be 


accounted for according to our 


common way of* expreſſion. 


Why fand ye here all the 
day idle? Is no more than, 
Why are ye idle all the day? 


— And we commonly 
enough ſay, —— Do not ſtand 
' fooling , that is, Don't 


fool, —— tho' the perſon we 


| addreſs to may be ſitting as 
well as ſtanding. F 


Q. How could a ſerpent ſpeak 


with the voice of a man, as in the 


hiſtory of Eve, when ſpeech is the 
property of man only ? : | 


A. While things run on in 
the ordinary courte of nature, 
we acknowledge ſpeech is the in- 
communicable propriety of a 
man, but where that holds no 
longer, neither does this. If 
the devil made uſe of a real 


ſerpent to tempꝑt our firſt parents, 
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A man may 


| 
OF. 
as moſt are inclined to believe, 
he might with as much eaſe alſo 
make uſe of his organs, or ra- 
ther form new ones, -or per- 
haps make words in the air, 
without any ſuch organs, to ac- 
compliſh his ends. | 
Q. Did Adam loſe the image 
of God after he had ſinned; and 
what was that image of his where- 
in he was. made? SRO een 
A. Theſe queſtions are near 
akin, and their reſolution de- 
ends on each other. We'll 
gin with the faſt, — Wherein 
that image of God conſiſted in 


which Adam was made? We be- 


lieve it conſiſted in knowing, 
willing, and acting, and that all 
according to the higheſt perfe&i- 
on of, human nature. In know-. 
ing, and therein eſpecially in 
reaſon, — in willing, — or 
that liberty. he was then entirely 
maſter of, . whereas now he has 
but a maim'd branch of it left, 
little mote than a ſad liberty of 
evil,— and in aQing or exer- 
ciſing virtuous habits, — all 


which being extreamly weaken'd 


or defac'd by the fall, thoſe few 
notices and ruines of knowledge, 
liberty, and goodneſs, which. yet 
remain, are rather now ea weak 


and wateriſh reflection of that 


image, than the ſame with what 
was at firſt ſo gloriouſly in- 
ſtamp'd upon the nature of 
"Q Why was linſey 4 fir 
. Was linſey- — 

bidden to be uſed under the 0 ? 
A. Tho' 'tis-probable there 
might be ſome farther end in 
moſt of the injun&ions of rhe 
ceremonial · law, than trying 
their obedience, or typifying our 
Saviour, yet what thoſe ends 
might ves we can now only gueſs 
+= at. 
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at. Many things might be 
_ enjoined, as learned men have 
thought, on purpoſe ro kee the 

Jem, from ſymbolizing with the 
| heathen round about em, whoſe 

idolatries they were ſo much in- 

clin'd to.— This of linſey- 
woolſey, tis the general opinion, 
was to repreſent unto em that 
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or · deceit. But what if * 
-ſhould add a gueſs of our own on 


this ſubje&+? Perhaps! ghee > =. 


ing forbidden to wear 
made of linen and e 


to 111580 to ein, pur 5 


mind of the care they oughr to 


take not to marry Anange wi uu 


of the heathen - Moy em, there- 


ſimplicity and —— which by a kind of 
— ought to ſhew forth in their lour d family, their children, as 
— — That their lives thoſe of the coprivity, ſpeaking 
ought to be of a piece, without half the Jewiſh, and the other 
any dou hypocriſy, half ſome other * 


12. . 555 
. Q LAT, it Jour. ſtudies can deviſe, 
Or what new methods can 2 wk 
38 men, made up of oaths and 
* yet be charm d by won; 


2. 


Or, ſmce «the 401 fy bord - of prove, Ce 
| at it that our 2 ex muſt do, | | 
While, though we would declare our lobe, W | 

| 1 7 too Man to wooe ? Bats 


3 
If. we — Gow! our bee, 
.  - Theſe eaſy conqueſis y diſdain, 
Niet rail at all our female arts, e 
_ [meer that nuke, fie never E. 


a Hoem r hos is virgin. 8 3 88 

I bich neither path can fake, try, 

Since ſcorn attends on ſpeaking truth, CO 
IE JPY eber e Af N 
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du al? 


* 


Nor ever was't eſteem d diſgrace, 
hen there's no Yuccours in the 
ough you'll not betray the place, 
| honourable terms to yield. 


That weak within, you need not own 
Io thoſe who eagerly purſue ; 
Nor are without our forces known, 
But you cheat us, and we cheat you. 


25 N 4. . 
From queſtions by enſnari ng youth | | 
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Propos'd, your wit muſt ſer you free; 
You need not tell us all the truth, 


Q. Whether our knowledge in 
dur future eflate will be gra- 


A. It will certainly be ſo be- 
fore the day of judgment; for 
till hen we can t ſo much as pro- 

rly know ourſelves, nor what 
fappineſs we ſhall have in the 


union of ſoul and body. But af- 


ter the general judgment, con- 


increaſe of the other: 


ſummation of all things, and our 


laſt higheſt bliſs in heaven, it 
will very well admit a queſtion 
whether, tho? the eſſence of that 
happineſs will be the ſame, the 
degrees thereof may not be aug- 
mented, both in love, joy, 


tisfaction and knowledge; one 


of which muſt augment on the 


And we think it not at all im- 
probable, thar theſe ſhall really 
augment, ——= God is an in- 
finite object. that which is 
finite, tho* never ſo refin'd and 


advance d in its nature, can t know 


ce ve, Our capaci Vet "OF y \ * 


Vou' re on your oaths. no more than we. 


God altogether, nay, can never 
know him all ; we think it there- 
fore fair arguing, that our know- - 
ledge of him there muſt be ſuc- 


menting with our k 
our happineſs with bo 
another not improbable argu 
— for _ ſame head: In 
ven we de i, 
like the angels : —— Their 
knowledge is gradual, for they 
look into the church, to learn 
the myſteries theresf even tho 
in heaven: And why then may 
_ ours be ſo too, if e er we are 
o happyngfHes 
thither? F565; 
Q. Whether” Adam was 4 gi- 
ant? If not, from whence did that 
race proceed, and where did it ter- 
minate? | . : 
A. Had Adam been a giant, 
it follows nor, all his race muſt 


bave been fo too, to all generati- 


ons; for then all the world had 
S323 been 
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been ſo : — Nay; rather none 
had been fo; for a giant is a 


monſter for greatneſs, as a dwarf 


for littleneſs— But had there 
been any of ſuch a ſize as men are 
now, they muſt have been dwarfs, 
only in reſpect of the reſt.—_ — 
But ſtill the doubt remains,— 
whence did the race of giants 
proceed, and where did it ter- 
minate ? —— We anſwer, — If 
the Hebrew word we tranſlate 


giant, be taken in that ſenſe /7 
We find alſo, he made uſe of the 


wherein we commonly uſe the 
Engliſh one, as we are igclin'd.to' 
believe, their race might pro-, 
ceed from perſons of ordinary 
bulk and ſtature, as we ſee in 
thoſe giants we have now in the 
world : — And if one, why 
not many ?. For the rerminat- 
| Ing of this race, it ended in the 
flood, as to a conſtancy, tho! ac- 
cidentally we afterwards read of 
others who were like 'em, more 
frequently in the ages immedi- 
ately ſucceeding the flood, &c. 
and ſometimes, as has been ſaid, 


even in our own. 


8 Q. Whether Ahaſuerus in Sa- 


ered Writ were the ſame with 
Xerxes in profane hiſtory ?, . _ 

. A. We rather believe him the 
ſame with Artaxerxes, who ſuc- 
ceeded Xerxes: Our reaſons are, 
becauſe Joſephus, who ſhould beſt 
underſtand the hiſtory of his own 
countrymen, affirms it, or rather 
takes ir for granted, as a thin 
wholly inconteſtable, becauſe the 
Septuagint, of great antiquity 
and authority, confirms the ſame, 
as well as the Latin verſion, be- 
cauſe Ahaſuerus and Artaxerxes 
are of the tame, or very near ſig- 
nification; 4has being as much 
as great, —— Rofb, as head or 
chief. Thus Art, in the Perſian 


- 
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t 
* 


language, alſo ſignifies great, be- 


ing a common prefix amongſt 
'em, as Herodotws tells us; and 
we find in thoſe words, —— A. 
tabanes, Artavaſdes, &c. and 
Xerxes much the ſame with Reſb. 


This Artaxerxes rul'd from Ju. 
dea to Ethiepia, or Cuſh; he 


liv'd. at Suſa, or Shulban ; —— 
he reign'd in peace: All which 
belong to Abaſuerus, and hardly 
to any other of the kings of Per. 
da, Who are aflign'd in his room. 


council of ſeven princes ; which 
eſtabliſhment was not in that 


empire till the time of Darius: 


From whence tis plain, that nei - 


ther Cyrus or Cambyſes could be 


this Abaſuerus : Nor'couldit be 
Darius, who never was divorced, 
but left his wife Atoſſa behind 
him in, great honour.: — Nor 
er res, becauſe he was engaged 
in wars, and always unhappy.. 
All the difficulty is, How [could 
Mordecai live to the time of this 
Artaxerxes? But if we ſuppoſe 
him to be carried- into captivity, 


at ten years old, and to haye 
been very aged when theſe things 
happen d, that objection will ea · 


ſily vaniſh.* 38 rk 3 
| Q. How Hall a perſon of an or- 
dinary capacity be throughly ſatit- 


fed, that the Bible that u now 


uſed in this kingdom, is the ſame 
that was written by' the Apoſiles, 
and Prophets, as they were inſpired. 
by the Spirit of God; that it now, 
carries the ſame ſenſe in the literal 


underſtanding, or that tis the very 


word of G? 


A. No rational man makes 
doubt of any matter of fact, 
which has all the evidences for it 
that the nature of thething will 


bear; and this eyidence ever 


honeſt 


+ 5 mg © ,.vcviac 6 wu or mw. 
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honeſt man has, let him be never 
ſo unlearned, that thoſe writings 
we have, agree, as to the main, 
with the originals. He has the 
uncontroll'd atteſtation of all 


ages and places, delivering the 


very originals down to us, which 
learned and honeſt men have 
tranſlated into our own, as well 


as others into almoſt all other 


languages. He may now have 
alſo To teſtimony of perſons of 
the ſame character, that.our ver- 
ſion agrees with theſe originals. 
— This is as good, and much 
better evidence, than a man has 
for his own eſtate, or than 1s 


admitted in courts of judicature 


to determine, either in matter 
of right and wrong, or life and 


death. That the holy ſcriptures 


are the word of God, and the 
ſame which were written by in- 
ſpired men, and conſequeatly 
have the ſame ſenſe, for the 


main, that they had when firſt * 


committed to writing, and that 
ſenſe, in. what is neceſſary for 


ſalvation, plain, and eaſy to be 


underſtood, any perſon of an or- 
dinary capacity may fairly ar- 
gue, ſince tis agreeable to the 
nature of God to give his crea» 
tures ſome direQions or other in 
the way to heaven. This, bare 
tradition, or reaſon, are too weak 
to perform. This, na other wri- 
tings can pretend to; and this, 


the ſame Goodneſs which gave it, 


is obliged to preſerve it from any 
eſſential alteration. _ 

Q. What was the greateſt ſin in 
the world before the flood? 

A. The learned and judicious 
Sir Walter Raleigh thinks it was 
cruelty : and indeed, that may 
ſeem to be more particalarly 
proyided againſt by God, ar the 
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repeopling of the world by the 
ſons & Neb who for * end 
were forbidden to eat blood. Tis 
true, that we read in ſeveral 
places, before the flood came upon 
the earth, that the whole earth was 


fill'd with violence; and for that 


reaſon God ſays, he would deſtroy 
all freſh: But this violence is not 
determin'd to cruelty and mur- 
ders only, ſince it may refer as 
much to rapes, robberies, and 
all ſorts of injuſtice, committed 
with a ſtrong hand, all the world 
over. If we may be permitted 
to add our judgment, we are in- 
clin'd to think it was not one ſin- 
gle fin, ſo much as a complica- 
tion of ſins, and that uniyerſally 


practiſed, for which the world 


was deſtroy'd, (tho' undoubted- 
ly, thoſe mention'd might go a 
great way amongſt the relt) For 
thus ſays God's Spirit. Every 
* imagination of man's hears was 
only evil : — And again, 
* 'The earth was corrupt, and all 
* fleſb had. corrupted his way. 

Q. From whence came ſirſt the 
ſuperſtition of abſtaining from fleſh ? 
Or where had it its original? | 
A. Tis a queſtion not eaſy, 
perhaps impoſlible, to be decided, 
whether ever fleſh was' eaten 
before the flood; — tho? ſome 
think the negative more pro- 
bable, becauſe, as they . 


all the herbs of the field, an 


fruits of the trees were given to 


Adam to eat, but no mention 


at all made of any permiſſion he 


had to eat fleſn; whereas this 


permiſſion is expreſly given to 


Noab, at his coming out of the 
ark; and to what end, one 
would think, if he and all man- 
kind had it before, —— nay, 
and that with a leeming refe- 

8 3 rence 
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rence to the firſt food — © Eve- 
* ry moving thing that hveth 
* ſhall be meat for you; even 
© as the green herb, have I given 
you all things.. However, 
- there have been, from thoſe firſt 
ages, ſome perſons who, We . 
to be thought more mortifi 
. and holy than the reſt of man- 
kind, have either altogether, or 


at leaſt in publick, abſtain'd from 


*Aeſb. Tis hard to trace the 
very beginning of this fancy, 
but as high as Pythagoras we can 

o with it; and the reaſon of 
bis abſtinence is known to be his 
opinion concerning tranſmigra- 
tion, not daring to eat fleſh, leſt 
he ſhould happen to ſwallow a 
piece of his great grandfather. 
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»Tis a queſtion, whether. the 
Jewiſh Eſſenes had the ſame opi. 


nion from him, or ke not rather. 
from them. A famous ſe& in' 


the Indies is at this day of the 
ſame mind; and ſome religiou 
among the- Papifts, (as well as 
the mad Turk/ſb ſervice, ) nay, 
and the Roman Catholicks, as tis 
known, on certain times and 
days,— as was long before pro- 


pheſied of them, — 1 Tim. iv. 4, . 


Forbidding to marry, and com- 
* manding to abſtain fFom meat; 
© which 
* received with thankſgiving. — 
Tho' they are not much hurt 


it, conſidering how they make it 


up in the' richeſt fiſh, and the 
nobleſt wines. | 


Queſt. From Dublin. 

Why does Great Britain's ſoil. ſo fertile prove 
In bearing that rank poiſonous weed, 

Which does from place to place ſo ſwiftly move, 


Aud fpread on both the banks of Tweed? , 3 80 
© | II mean the Jatobite. 


A. The gardener's not at home; a fierce wild boar 
He now is chaſing croſs the plain: 


He'll cut it up, a 


let it ſpread no more, 


When conqueror he returns again. 
There's but one cure that can till then be found, 


Let's ſow but HE MP enough, 


Q. What teſtimonies find ye in 
hiſtory (the Sacred Writ excepted) 
that can give us aſſurance of ſuch 
# perſon as our Saviour, and his 
. miracles ? It may be of great uſe 

to the ſettling in ſome. young Hob- 


beſts a perſuaſion of the reality of ſuch a perſon as our Saviour, 
the chriſtian religion. 

A. The death of Pan in Plu- 
tarch, at our Saviour's nativity. 
Origen's ſeventh book againſt 
that witty heathen Celſas, ſhews 
that Celſus own'd ſuch, a perſon 


"twill clear the ground. 


as our Saviour and his miracles, 
only affirm'd, they were done 
by the devil. Tacitus in the life 


of . Nero witgeſſes, that Jeſus 


( our Saviour ) ſuffered under 
Tiberius, If there had not been 


who had done ſuch ſtrange mi- 


racles, Apollontus Thyaneus would 
never haye been ſet by the hea- 
thens to have aped him in his 


miracles. - Simon Magus had his 


ſtatue ſet up in Rome, with 
7 this 


od had created, to be 
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this inſcription, Dedicated to Roman emperors and th 


ſenate 


Simon the Holy Gboff, he himſelf and there's many more ſuch pat 


aſſuming that title, and givin 


his magick the appellation of , 


the power of the Holy Ghoſt, 
which confirms ſuch a thing 
as an Holy Ghoſt, ſpoke on by 
our Saviour and his apoſtles. 
| Ptolomy had the Moſaick books 
tranſlated, ſo that the heathens 
had em before the chriſtians ; 
«wherefore there could be no per- 
yerting thoſe texts which pro- 
pheſied of our Saviour, but the 


cheat would have been found our. 


Ariftobulus the peripatetick, in 
a treatiſe dedicated to Ptolomy, 
. mentions the ſeventh day. as a 
reſt. Plato had his Trinity from 
the rabbins, as alſo Ariſtotle his 
Ens Entium : From the rabbins 
alſo came the three deſtinies, al- 
luding to the Trinity; all which 
proyes, that the Heathens had 
the pentateuch, if no more: and 
if no other authorities could be 


. given for it, Joſephus could be 


no bigot, ſee chap. 14. lib. 8. 
his teſtimony is good, for the 
emperors were heathens.— Ter- 
tullian, Apol. chap. 21. ſays thus, 
Our Saviour's miracles cannot be 
ſuſpected, for they are regiſtered 
in the calenders and publick an- 
nals at Rome. Pilate, who was 
ſtiled prætor of the empire, and 
who paſſed ſentence of death up- 
on our Saviour, ſent his regiſter 
of our Saviour and his miracles 


from Paleſtine to Tiberius, Ju- 


in Martyr in his fecond apo- 

| to Antoninus, firſt ſhews 
that the Jewiſh prophecies were 

only fulfill'd by Chriſt, and re- 

fers to the emperor to read Pi- 

late's record that was in the re- 

giſtry. Conſult but the 

_ apologies of the fathers to the 


was born, it ha 


ſages. Paul Hiratius and Erro. 
dias, ſecretaries to Off ian, ſay 
that at the time when) efusChrift 
d in Rome, 
that in a publick inn was diſco- 
vered and broke forth a fountain 
of pure oil, which for the ſpace 
of a whole day inceſſantly iffued 
out in great abundance: Eurrb- 
2 adds, that · at our Saviour's 
irth, in Rome, and the adjacent 
places, at noon- time was ſeen a 
circle about the ſun, as bright as 
the ſun irſelf. Comeſtor in his 


ſcholaſtick hiſtory affirms, that 
the ſame day | 
birth-day) the temple in Rome, 


(wiz. our Sayiour's 


dedicated by the Romans to the 
goddeſs .Paix, fell to the earth 
and was ruin'd; and he faith, 
that at the time that it was built 
by the Romans, they addreſſed 
to the oracle of Apollo, to know 
how long it ſhould” endures 
which made anſwer; ' Even tit. a 
virgin ſhall bring forth à child. 
Fullan, Vincent, Celſus, Aﬀican, 
Lucian, Porphyrie, by their ob- 
ſtructing Chriſt and his miracles 
as much as they could, and the 
apologies written to the ſenate 
and emperors for the chriſtians, 
ſhew it could not be a dream. 
Pilate, whom we have menti- 
oned, having ſent to Tiberius an 
account of our Saviour and his 
miracles, it was. moyed in the 
ſenate, Whether they ſhould re- 
ceive Jeſfts Chriſt for a God? 
which tho” it paſs'd in the ne- 
tive, yet Tiberius forbad any 
turther perſecuting the chriſti- 
ans. —— Flegon the Greek hi- 
ſtorian, born in Aſia, of whom 
Suidas makes ſpecial mention, 
ſays, that in the fourth year of 


the 12th Ohmpiad, (which was 


the 18h of Tiberius, when our corrupted with the errors 0 
Saviour ſuffer d) there was the om the primitive times 


greateſt eclipſe of the ſun that is 


to be met with in hiſtory, which 


alſo caus d another eminent hea- 
then to cry out, Aut natura diſ- 
ſolvitur, aut Deus nature pati- 
tur. Macrobius, an ethnick hiſto: 
riographer, who recites ſome 
pleaſant and witty ſpeeches of 
the emperor Oc vlan, ſays, the 
emperor having heard of the 
cruelty of Herod towards his own 
ſon, and the other innocents 
which he ſlew, reply'd, Twas bet- 
ter in Herod's houſe to be his hog 
than his child ; 'which verifies the 
hiſtory of the wiſe men, and the 
.cruelty againſt the innocents. 
We might add a cloud more of 
witneſles, viz. Pliny, Suetonits 
Tranquillus, Dion, Cornelius Ta- 
citus, Ælius, Lampridius, Satur- 
nius, &c. For teſtimony of our 
- Saviour's birth, his miracles, his 
apoſtles, the perſecution of the 
following chriſtians, . the ediQs 
of the emperors againſt them 
made and annull'd ; but it is 
hoped here is already more than 
is required for the credibility 
of an Alexander, Julius Ceſar, or 
any other perſons of their acts, 
which our doubters of Chriſt's 
truth and miracles can readily 
J oi 
QQ Whether there be a ſpecies 
In nature of which one. creature 
does only exit? . 
A. No, the phœnix is a fable, 
or any creature elſe that pretends 
to a privilege of ſelf- generation: 
read whether of all living crea- 
tures that went into Noahs ark, 
there were not male and fe- 
* | 260 64% 
Q. Whether the Vaudois, as is 
ſuggeſted, have maintained the pro- 
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feſſion of the Chriſtian religion * | 


Or i 
not, when did they reform? T 
A. That the Vaudois have re. 
mained a church in an uninter. 
rupted ſucceſſion in their val- 
leys 1300 years, the preſent 04- 
ſerwator, Vol. 4. Numb. —— 
gives an account: but the learn- 
ed Monſieur Alix in his hiſtory 
of the churches of ' Piedmont þ 
(printed by Mr. Chiſwel) in 
anſwer to the biſhops of Meaux, 
gives this account, that for 300 
years or more the biſhops of Rome 
attempted by fraud and force to 
Logs the church of Milain 
under her juriſdiction, and at laſt 
the intereſt of Rome grew too 
potent for the church of Milain, 
lanted by one of the diſciples 
inſomuch that the biſhop a 
the people, rather than own this 
uſurped juriſdiction, retired into 
the valleys, and from thence 
were called Yalenſes, Vallenſes, 
or the people or churches in the 
valleys: They took not their 
name, as has been imagined by 
ſome, from Peter Waldo a mer- 
chant, who long after joined 
with them, and cauſed the bible 
to be tranſlated. Neither were 
they laymen only, or a diſcon- 
rented mobile, that in a per left 
Milain,, becauſe they were of- 
fended at the looſe lives of the 


clergy, as the papiſts would per- 
' ſuade the world: bur they went 


away from Milain an entire 
church, with their paſtor, and 
never reformed from the errors 
of Rome, or were ſchiſmaticks, 
or rent from her, for they never 
were of her communion; but for 
peace, and to enjoy the primitive 
truth in ſimplicity, as received 
from the apoſtles, they 50 

en 
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been a ſuffering church to this 
day, millions of witneſſes having 
atteſted it. As to their original, 
doctrines, practices, biſhops, and 
alſo the attempts of Rome from 
time to time to ſnbjugate and 
ſuppreſs them from their firſt to 


their laſt biſhop's narrative, and 


of their being expelled by the 
preſent duke of — is learn- 
edly particularized from year to 
year by the ſaid monſieur Alix, 
with moſt curious obſervations 
and matters of fact, which the 
biſhops of Rome have been con- 
cerned in about theſe Waldenſes or 
Yaudois, and is worth the peruſal 
of all perſons, that they may ſee 
the contrivances of popiſh clergy 
to make the world belieye the 
vaudois were no church bur lay- 
men, and how they pretended 
the church of Milain, when got 
into their hands, founded: by a 
aint of Rome, and how they 
ſuppreſſed their records, and 
ſupplied the places with ſome of 
their own, ſtuffed with fabulous 


tales and legends about the ſaints 


of the church of Rome: for a 
fuller account we refer you to 
the autor. | 

Q. Hhether Moſes had a real or 
viſonary ſizht of Canaan from 


mount Piſgah, ſince the diſtance is 


accounted at leaſt one hundred miles? 

A. We are ſatisfied, that ordi- 
narily in travelling 60 miles, the 
pole- ſtar is elevated a degree; 
from which tis manifeſt, that 
the earth is round, and that the 
heighth of the roundneſs of the 
earth, renders one place inviſible 
to another; ſo that there's two 
things, diſtance, and the inter- 
poſition of part of the earth, 
that render a real fight of Moſes 
ſceing the land of Canaan almoſt 
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incredible; but theſe difficulties 
may be both anſwered ; Firſt, © 
by the heighth of the mountain 
whereon he ſtood, Secondly, By 

the goodneſs of his eye, which 
(the 1criprure ſays) waxed not dim 
to the day of hu death, nor was bi 
natural force abated. If this is 
not ſufficient, ſince tis impoſſi= 
ble for us to ſee above 30 miles 

diſtinctly, as we may ſeyeral 
places in England; yet God Al- 
mighty, who was pleaſed to con- 
fer that favour upon him, might 
at that time ſtrengrhen his eye, 
and render the medium of viſibi- 
lity more adapt for ſuch a pro- 
ſpect; this we are apt to believe, 
rather than a viſionary ꝑroſpect; 


for if it had been in a viſion, it 


might as well have been in a 
valley, or in his own tent, as on 
the top of mount Piſgah. . 
ſhould not a mutual 
conſent diſſolve the marriage con- 
tract, ſince it is the eſſence, or of 
the eſſence of it, and that which 
makes has power to unmake in all 
other contracts? And were it not bet - 
ter for publick ſociety if it were ſo? 
A. We are all God's creatures, 
and own our dependance to him, 
and by his power which he has 
over his creatures, he may juſtly 
bind em by obligations and laws 
to do ſo and ſo. 'Twas no man 
that made the law of marriage, 
bur God, who ſaid, m ner goed 


for à man to be alone, &c, and as 


he had power to make ſuch a law, 
he had power to repeal it, which 
he has done under ſuch conditi- 
ons as adultery, &c.and as he has 


made us agents in one, ſo he has 


in the other ; but he no where 


warrants us to exceed what him- + 
ſelf has laid down. Beſides, 1 


know not why this ſhould be any 
| | ' more 
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more queſtioned, than why a 
man ſhould not murder, divide, 
or part from himſelf, ſince a 
man's. wife is alſo made one fleſb 
with bim. This is not like other 
contracts, as the querift urges, 
ſince God no where has taken cog- 
nizance of any particular con- 
tracts among pe ſons, but in ge- 
neral obliges to be juſt; but 
he has taken this into his own 

icular care,and has alſo given 
orders to his prophets and apoſtles 
about it, —_— it a repreſenta- 


Tin of the union berwixt Chrid 


and his church, and we don't at 
all queſtion but that the queriſt 
would be loath to be divided or 
found out of that union ; and if 
fo, no reaſon that he ſhould in 
its repreſentative. 

Q. How are thoſe words to be 
anderſiood, Heb. vi. 4, 5, 6. — 
For tis impoſſible for theſe who 
were once enlightned, &c. if they 
| fall away, to renew them again, 

1 2 . : A 

A. Here are three principal 
difficulties in the words, impoſſi- 
ble, falling away, and renewing 

ain. The fathers (I think ge- 
nerally) underſtood the latter of 
thoſe expreſhons renewing again, 
by rebaptization, which to thoſe 
who had fallen away from the 
faith, or been guilty of any no- 
torious fin, —— murder, adul- 


tery, Cc. was impoflible — | 


legally ſo; unlawful, not per- 
mitted by the chriſtian law. 
But with all due veneration to 
their memories, this ſeems too 
narrow a ſenſe of rhe words, the 
main turn whereof they make 
to depend on baptiſm, becauſe 
that many other things are men- 
tioned. Others think, that by 
this falling away, is meant a de- 
fection from the chriſtian faith 
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here uſed 7 


in ſome great inſtances, as thoſe 


before mentioned, or in time of 
perſecution ; after which tis in 


poſſible, very difficult and next 
ro impoſſible, tho? not abſol 
— (as in the — of the wicked 
Tews yo me Feremiah) that 
they ſhould —4 be — 
that is, repent and recover. Az 
to this, tho' a ſafe ſenſe, it ſeems 
not here a right one, for the word 


never found in this author, but 
in the higheſt abſolute ſenſe. The 
third and laſt opinion therefore 
ſeems more probable, viz. that by 
falling away, 15 meant a totaland 
finaldenying the principles of the 
chriſtian faith, embracing gnoſti- 
ciſm, or apoſtatizing to judaiſm 
or heatheniſm ; which thoſe that 
do, tis impoſſible, abſolutely im- 
poſſible, for them to repent ot 
obtain ſalvation. -"f 
Q. Part of this letter is thought 


fit to be inſerted in the following 


Words, ——= J am within 
a ſhozt time to wait on a young 
lady. who is one of the wonders 
of the age foz piety, wit, beauty, 


birth, and foztune, and therefozx 


would defire of pour Cociety a 
FORM OF COURTSHIP, 
in anſwer to the following query. 
—— After what manner ſhould 
a gentleman at the firſt viſit atciſ 
his miſtreſs ? . | | 

A. Tis pity to rob the old 
academy of compliments, and 
we won't pretend to ſet up anew 
one in its room. We ſuppoſe the 


. gentleman 1s not for. having 4 


torm of words for this occaſion, 
ſince extempore courtſhip is cei- 
tainly the beſt, whatſoever e · 
tempore prayers are. Beſides, 
the lady might chance to read 
this: oracle, and then he is un- 
done, as bad as. the poor _ 

| w 


ſible, a dlulaſe, is 


2 
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who com lains he has loſt his 
miſtreſs alread 
thing, unleſs be can perſuade 
her that good wits jump, and 
that both he and the Athenians 
deſerve that name. We ſuppoſe 
therefore, he rather deſires a 
direction for his behaviour than 
bis words, which yet is almoſt 
as difficult to preſcribe as the 
other, there being a rhouſand 
little circumſtances which will 
extreamly alter the nature of the 
thing. Miſtreſſes are to be at- 
tacked like towns, according to 
their fortifications, ſituation, or 
garriſon, no general rule being 
to be given for them. Some are 
weak of one ſide, ſome of ano- 
ther; which a cunning engineer 
will ſoon find out: Some are to 
be mined, ſome to be bombed, 
ſome won by ſtorm, others b 
compoſition, others to be ſtarv 
into a ſurrender. The pleaſanteſt 
way of courtſhip we have ever 
heard of, was that of a very old, 
very rich, very covetous, very 
ugly humble ſer- 
yant, to a fine young lady —— 
whom haying taken abroad in 
his coach, afrer ſome prefatory 
hums and haws, and gentle leers, 
he pulls out from under his 
coat —— What —— but his 
great boſs'd bible, with ſilver 
claſps, &c. and turning to the 
beginning of Geneſis, ſhews her 
—— not that text, encreaſe and 
multiply, which tis very likely 
he held his thumb upon, bur 
another a little after it, I: is not 
good for a man to be alene, and 
thereupon made her a very ſea- 
ſonable holding-forth on the uſe 
and excellencies of matrimony. 
But this method would go near 
to diſpleaſe the gallants as well 


as the ladies, and therefore we 
by ſome ſuch ſha 


do do) than to put himſelf and 
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n't much recommend it. For 
the queſtion in hand, and the 

entleman's fine miſtreſs, if ſhe 

verily and indeed ſuch a non- 

pareil as he repreſents her, im 
which caſe we muſt tell him he 
ought to produce his youchers, 
for lovers are for the moſt part 
arrant lyars, as well of their mi- 
ſtreſſes as to them; and beſides, 
generally a little purblind in the 
matter: but if ſhe be ſuch a mi» 
racle for piety, wit, beauty, birth 
and fortune, —— anda miracle 
ſhe is indeed if ſhe's but half of 
all this, we'll tell him what, in 
our judgment, wou'd be his moſt 
proper method at his firſt ac- 
coſting her. He ought to expreſs 
the higheſt reſpect poſſible, bur 
this more by his actions than his 
words; and rather to let her. 
know that he loves, which if ſhe 
has wit ſhe'll ſoon diſcover, (or 
at leaſt that he'd be thought to 


the lady to the trouble and con- 
fuſion of a formal declaration, 
——Wwhich, if at all neceſſary 
to be made, there's time enough 
for doing it afterwards on their 
better acquaintance. > 

Q. What behaviour and car- 
riage in the progreſs of an amour, 
will be moſt winning and. accep- 
table to a lady. of ingenuity and 


fortune ? | 
A. There are different ſorts 
of ingenuity. You ſhall . 


have tome termagant wits, like 
Sylvia in the ſoldier's fortune, 
that are only to be won by downe- 
right catter-wauling ; that is, 
rambling, and fighting, and 
ſcratching, breaking legs, and 
arms, and necks, and then to 
purring again. But we'll ſuppoſe 
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*ris a tame wit, whoſe power this 
entleman is fallen into, and 
therefore that ſhe'll pull in her 
claws when ſhe plays with his 
heart, and be more merciful to 
him, than to make him break his 
' own, before he ſoftens hers. A 
woman of ſenſe, as ſhe hates on 
one fide a freakiſh loyer, or a 
ſupple fop, that's eternally kneel- 
ing, and cringing, and w — 1 
ſo ſhe'll ne er endure ſtiffneſs, 

ride, and haughtineſs, which as 
Ill becomes love as it does devo- 
tion; and the greater her birth 
and fortune are, ſomething of 


a proportionable greater reſpect 


ought to be paid her. In a word, 
a modeſt aſſurance, a manly be- 
haviour, a tenderneſs for all her 
inclinations, a diligent obſerva- 
tion of her temper and humour, 
(much eaſier to be pleaſed than 
thoſe of leſs wit) faithfulneſs, 
aſſiduity, liberality, and good 
ſenſe, will at laſt carry her, if ſhe 
is not pre- ingaged, or wholly 
impregnable. | 
. What expreſſions fitteſt for 
# lover to make uſe of to declare 
his paſſion ? 

A. That's impoſſible to pre- 
ſcribe,and as needleſs as unreaſon- 
able to deſire. Lovers language 
is quite contrary to the Chineſe ; 
of which 'tis reported, that there 
are many words impoſhble to be 
underſtood: by ſpeaking 'em, un- 
leſs they are alto written or de- 
ſcribed on a wall, or the air, & c. 
whereas the language of a lover 
can hardly be expreſſed in writ- 
ing; at leaft it thereby loſes a 
thouſand little beauties which it 
has when tis ſpoken : It has not 
that ſpirit which makes it accep- 
table, it looks ſtiff and dead, and 
there are very few, even of our 
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dramatick writers, whoſe loys 
ſpeeches read well, or appear tre 
or natural; whereas if a man 
loves in earneſt, if he ben't x 

erfe& fool, nay, almoſt tho' he 
is one, were it poſſible for ſuch z 
one to be in love, he ſpeaks with 
another ſort of a grace; he is 
more in earneſt, he has more ſpi- 
rit, he ſeldom wants words to 
expreſs his conceptions, unleſs 
he's a daſtard and coward, and ſo 
unworthy a lady's affe ions, and 
he goes very ofren beyond him. 
ſelf at other times and on other 
occaſions. Beſides, this loye has 
in particular beyond the other 
paſhons, that. it tofcens the ſtyle 
as well as the temper, (whereas 
anger renders it more hoarſe and 
rough) and makes even the yoice 
more tunable and harmonious. 
But ſhould a man be dumb, he 
could not want ways to expreſs 
his paſſion ; nay, ſometimes a 
well-managed filence is the beſt 
eloquence: he has hands, and can 
write, — he has eyes, and can 
ſay a thouſand charming things 
with them; nay, exprels all his 
paſſions, eſpecially love, defire, 
tear, deſpair, hope, pleaſure, 
ſubmiſſion, 'or almoſt what he 
pleaſes with them, and that infi- 
nitely more to the life than by 
any other way. Burt ſince there 
is occaſion for ſome louder lan- 
guage, and a dumb miſtreſs of 


the two would be more accepta- | 
ble than a lover in the ſame cit 


cumſtances ; if he muſt ſpeak, 
his expreſſions ought to be of 2 
plece with his behayiour before 
deſcribed : he ought ta confider 


time and place, and as much to 


avoid being always diſcourſing 
his love, as never doing it : his 
expreſſions ſhould be quick, re- 
| ſpectful, 


DN 


. ... — 
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ſoectful, tender, and lively, a loyer knows what to make 
more underſtood than ſpoken, of. e 
yer eaſily intelligible. In a word, Q. This Pindarick fragment in- 
there ſhould be in them that — cludes a queſtion which you are de- 
Je ne ſcay quey which none but fired to anſwer : | £ 


NCE, with as little wit as grace, I ſaid 
That every muſe | ; 
Did but her language, ſenſe, andiſubje& too, abuſe ; 
Her flights of fancy, all her humour, and her ſmoothneſs loſt, 
When ſhe her tribute to religion paid ; | FEELS: 
Such arguments as theſe : | 
Fed up'the early error into a diſeaſe : 1 
That ſacred things „. poetic rapture toſs d, 
Much. of their awful grandeur loſt ; | 
That the becoming gravity of matters all-divine 
In poetry are hid, and cannot with their native luſtre ſhine. 
Ar leaſt the ſacred ſtyle became 5 . 
A prey to vanity and fame, 73 
That numbers did confine | 
To ſhallow jingling meaſures, things that are divine; 
Impos'd upon the ſenſe 
And narrow'd all the ſacred eloquence; : _ 
Fetters the vigorous ſtyle with dull eſſays of wit, 
Still paraphraſing what was neither meant nor writ, 
Till the emphatic ſtrains and lofty phraſe that every where 
In ſacred writ with majeſty appear, #564 
Are by the beſt of pens miſus d, | 128 
| By moſt abus d, 8 3 
Better'd by none, but hackney'd up and down, 
Till that ſmall reverence once we paid, dwindles away to none. 


A, Pardon me, all you great inſpired train, 
If I your ſacred names aſſume in vain, 
And, like Zneas, by the goddeſs led, 
Diſturb the quiet manſions of the dead, 
Where mighty Cowley, where ſweet Waller lies, - 


And their own deathleſs numbers ſing, 


Whilſt gentle ſpirits divine Nepenthe bring, 
And drown the Tenſe of mortal miſeries. 
_ Ariſe, bleſt ſhades ! ariſe, 


If ought you yet are mov'd with ſenſe of fame, 


It ought with undeſer ved blame, 
Ariſe and aid in your own cauſe engage 


With an 11-natur'd and an impious age, , 
Who wir wou'd fain confine to th' ſtage or ſtews, 


Debauch' 


A 


| | — 
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De bauch each grace, and raviſh every muſe ; 


8 


And where their curſed arts cannot prevail, 
Their odious love ſoon ſowrs to ſpite, 
Where they before ador d, e and rail, No 
And ſwear fair virtue's ſelf s a hypocrite : ; W. 
Sneaking and dull, and fit to make a ſlave, Tr 
And vice alone is witty, wiſe, and braye. Nor 
Not all the colours verſe can give, W 
Can make it fair, or make it live. In 
WC i, n 
We need no more than your fair works oppoſe 
To theſe unhandſome foes; i 5 Tf 
How have you made bright virtue brighter ſhine! _- H 


And while your noble art ereQs its ſhrine, 
Divinity irſelt almoſt feems more divine: 
| Its charms ſo numerous and reſiſtleſs prove, | 
| X We know not which we firſt ſhould love, | 3 
Whether immortal Cowley does rehearſe | 
His hero in immortal verſe; * 
| "2 Or bolder in greater Pindar's footſteeps move, 
| From cloud to cloud ſtill fearleſs rove, 
Nor ſtops till at rhe glittering walls of Jove ; 
To light itſelf new light he brings, 
Like the great ſpirit, o'er chaos ſpreads his wings, 
| Loud, as the cherub's trump, the reſurrection ſings. 
Or mighty Milton walks thro* paths untrod, 
And ſings the antient wars of God, 
As on the ſtage we ſee it acted o'er, 
— pgs as Eively as —_ . 2 
ere turns meet turns, an p 
Abrupt o'er heavens bigh wall . OO | 
| | Dog — — _ ed * * 
e ſcatter d drops of dying light t 
And here the — 2 rear. * 


3. 


Sweet Herbert! who can ever weary be, 
Thar writes, or reads, or thinks of thee ? . | 

Thee, or great Sanays, whoſe illuſtrious name IT Es 
Is ev'n to diſtant 4ſfia known, + $24.4 

Who ſtript of his diſguiſe has David ſhown : 

Smooth Patrick, ſince a partner in thy tame, 

Crasſhaw, for whom our love and grief are paid, 

Whom Cowley ſung, as he the facred maid : 

With Norris, who from divine Plato brings, 


Truths 


. 2 


Why all this wafte? 
Nor is a jewel worſe for bei 


Tho laſti 


Q. Whether tears, fighs, and 
earneſt entreaties be of greater 


- 


force to obtain 4 lady's favour, 
than a moderate degree of _ with 
4 wiſe and manly carriage © 

1 Fel as ſhe is, — and 
tho ſuch a one as is defcribed ; 
yet there are few ladies but love 
to haye an abſolute power oyer 
their lovers, and to be at leaft 
able to bring them to what 
they pleaſe ; gccordingly, for 
rears and all thar, rho* a lover 


haps to have a 


vice, if ſhe deſires it: Tho we: 
think on her ſide too twould be 
better not to put him cot, and 
ſuffer her heart to be wrought 
upon by ſome lefs tedious me- 


as even wear in to marble, —— 


a few months, and it ſhould be 
her turn then, as twas formerly 
her lover's, W af: 

» Whether | interrupting ai/- 
courſe by repeated kiſſes an rude 
ana unmanneriy, and more apt #0 
Tear averſion han love ® 


. 
- =» 


there was any news of 


od than fuch frequent drops, 
leſt the ſcene ſhould change in 
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Truths which he more divinely ſings.” A 
N a thouſand more in Arn n 
Whoſe works ſhall long as this great poem laſt: Bs, e 
Nor here ler env 9 its ſide, and cry, | 
ruth needs no por 
True, yet it more perſuades, if neat ly told, 
ſer in gold. 
Wir's only nature to the life exprets'd, 
In her own unaffe cted beauties dreſs d, 
, firm, and noble all, 
The copy can't exceed the original: 
"Tis a juſt ſtroke, a lucky hit, 
And poetry's the flower of war. 
If for . wget we. the beſt prepare, 
How can we fail to find acceptance there? 


4. Not fo haſty, good Sic *. 
Fe ee refs in- 
d in your amour, if, ike the 


try. 


Tartars in their march, you are 
got to plundering already, before 
ur be- 
ing ſo much as arri ved in the 
country. If youger within ont 


ſtep of the laſt, before you haus 


bor well over the firſt, ten toons 
ut you'll make more haſte thax 


good ſpeed, . To thoſe — 


Oſcula que Venus Ruined 


ought. not to be too free of porte ſui nectaris imbuit ———as$ 
them, yer he ought per- friend Horace has it, before you 
 ſecrer reſerve of have ſo much as made your Eck 
them, to be at the lady's ſer- addreſſes. But we'll be ſo kind 
to ſuppoſe this is only a pruden- 


rial care you take, that you maz 
know how to behave ic orie 


hereafter, when the buſineſs is 
thus far advanced. Taking. it. 


then at that point, the truth is, 
kiſſing is a luſcious diet; tis 


to ſurfeit. He muſt therefore 
remember to. feed cautiouſly, as 
if he were eating melons. | Mo- 


deration yerily is an excellent 

thing, which he muſt obſerve 
from the teeth out ward as wellas 
| | inward, 


too high feeding for a Alitant 
lover, and beſides extreamly apt 
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muſt then ſing ve V rarely or 


inward, and kiſs as well as talk 
with.deſcretion. . It may do like 


a high cordial, ora tafter of cold 
tea, a little now and then, — 


but he muſt have a care how he 


makes it his conſtant drink, un- 


leſs he has a mind to burn his 


heart out. Then there are cer- 


tain times and ſeaſons to be ob- 


| ſerved : For example, If a pair of 
- ſoft lips are about to pronounce 
ſome hard thing or other, — 


ſome terrible repulſe or denial], 


— if they pout, and look for- 
bidding and angry, — then 


Noli Proſequi may lawfully be 
iſſued out, and one that under- 


ſtands the methods of that court, 
will be for RoppingptNe proceed- 


ings as faſt as he's able. 
Q. How far may [inging and mu- 
fel e proper in making love? 

b. There: nothing which 
charms, the ſoul more than fine 


muſick. Osborn ſays unluckily, 
after his manner, of a fine wo- 


man who ſings well, that ſhe's 
4 trap doubly baited ; and why 


is not the fame true of a man? 


there being indeed ſomething ſo 


raviſhing in muſick, whether in 
man or woman, that "tis almoſt 


impoſſible for any thing that's 


Ruman to reſiſt it; tho in vocal 


ſtill more than inſtrumental: it 


ſmooths all the rugged paſſions 
of the ſoul, and like beauty be- 


witches into love, almoſt before 


perſons know where they are. 


But even here, as well as in all 
other caſes, extreams are to be 
avoided; nothing being more xi- 
diculous than an eternal farewel 
to love; and a lady of ſenſe and 
worth would as ſoon make choice 


of a ſinging maſter, as one who 
1 51 @ S s A P 5 
is always tiring her with hard 
names and doleful dicties. He. 


IR 4 


* 
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never, unleſs the lady defi 
him ; he muſt * be we 
forward, nor averſe; and muſt 
not be of the humour of moſt 
ſongſters, who neither know 
when to begin, nor make an end. 
His performances muſt be naty. 
ral and caly, and carry ſome. 
thing of a free and genteel air; 
and he muſt never himſelf ap- 
r too well pleaſed with them, 
u 


— order it ſo, that he may ſeem 


to oblige. the lady, not himſelf, 
by his melody; at leaſt, let it 
ng to be accidental only, as 
if by chance, not knowing any 
hears. him, and for his own pri- 
vate diverſion. 

Q. Whether would it he greater 
prudence and honeſty for a perſon of 


' a narrow fortune to conceal his un- 


happy circumſtances till after marri- 

e, or to make his miſtreſs ac. 
ruainted with the ſame as ſain at 

| 1 ber 2 1 
A., This queſtion has been 
artly, anſwered. N we 
[328 this to add here, that ſup. 
poſing the lady ſuch as ſhe is de- 


icribed,. and not only religious 


and ' witty, and well born, but 


8 too, which laſt he may 


ow by narrowly obſerving 


ber ſentiments in other caſes of 


this nature, we ſhould think it 
the moſt prudent and moſt hand- 
ſome way to reveal it to her be- 
fore marriage; for a woman of 
ſenſe will rather be pleafed than 


otherways, ey the. can make 


the fortunes of a gentleman 
who wants poralng elſe. ; but 
may reſent it very ill, if a cheat 
ſhould be put upon her, when ſhe 
once comes to ä 
as it muſt needs encreaſe her e- 


ſteem of the gentleman, elpeciab 
| 3 x" 1 


ow it; where - 
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ly if ſhe really loves him, for him 
to deal fo ingenuouſly with her. 
And thus much for a form 
tonrtſhip, and in anſwer to the 
even queſtions ſent us on that 
ſubject. | 
Q. Da tell us in your definition 
love, that tis a little pretty 
ft thing that plays about the 
heart. J deſire. you to ex- 
plain this definition, and what you 
mean by the word thing ? And how 


we may know. this thing from any 


other playing thereabouts ? 

A. And here, thinks the ſub- 
tle queriſt, have I blown upon 
the Athenian Oracle for eyer, for 
this certainly they can no more 
anſwer, than I find out the phi- 
loſopher's ſtone. However let's 
try, and fee who gets firſt tothe 
goal. And firſt, love is little be- 
cauſe tis a boy, and pretty be- 
cauſe tis little, and ſaft becauſe 
tis young; or, if you pleaſe, be- 
cauſe it wings, and conſe- 
quently the body ont muſt be 
downy. But the ſage queriſt 
asks further What do you 
mean by a thing ? === O the 
philoſopher! Why by a thing 


we mean a thing, and believe. 


that's all the reft of the world 
means by it. But if we mult be 
more explicit, have at metaphy- 
ſicks, —. and accordingly we 
tell him for once, that res and 
ens axe ſynonymous words, and 
that ens is — quod haber 
eſentiam; — and now we 
have wonderfully edify'd the 
ladies, who may be apt to think 
there's ſome harm in this Latin, 
tho there's indeed no more than 
there is nonſenſe in the Exgliſb. 
— But. we had like to 
have forgotten one main part of 
the doubt —— does this lit- 


ile pretty ſoft thing play about the 
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hears ? O Sir! becauſe this cun- 


ning young rogue of a god loves, 
like Lesbia's ſparrow,, to lie in 
ladies boſoms; and beſides, 
whenever he ſhoots at them, he 
as certainly ſplits their hearts in 


two as ever Adam Bel did the ap- 
le upon his child's head; for, 


ittle urchin as he is, he's ſuch a 


dab at his bow and arrows, that 


ne'er a Finsbury archer of them 
all can pretend ta come near 


him. But till how ſball we know 


this thing from another thing that 


plays about the heart > What 


other thing'is,it that this queriſt 
finds ſo troubleſome in his dou- 
blet ? If it be a louſe, the reſt of 
the deſcription ſhews the diffe- 
rence, for —_ not ow nor 
pretty, nor per ittle nei- 
ther: If ir hos fler, he has had 
the vera effigies of it formerly, 
drawn to the leaſt, and can ne er 
ſure, miſtake that for love. We 
could make a ſhift yet to find out 
another explanation We 
call love litele by a familiar and 
more endearing way of ſpeak- 
ing, uſual in all languages in 


things of that nature. Ihus the 


Latins uſe. corculum — which 
may be tranſlated little heart, 
little rogue, or what the reader 
pleaſes. We call it pretty, be- 
cauſe tis ſo pleaſant and agreea- 
ble a paſſion, ſoft becauſe its ef- 
fects are ſo, —— and deſcribe 
it playing about the heart, becauſe 
that's the ſeat of the. paſſions. 


After all, we pretended not to 
give an exatt ſtarcht definition 


of it, but a looſer deſcription 
only; and we are ſure a little, 
pretty, for thing, comes nearer 
love, than a great, ugly, rough 
thing, which neither is love, nor 
ſo much as like ir, any more 
than a lover; nor are the ladies 

=; ever 


 (upplicants by God, or 
. Jo demon? Aud whether in thoſe 
days of ignorance God might not 
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ever likely to entertain it for 
ſuch, tho it ſhould talk of love 
this hundred years. 

Q. Whether the anſwers of the 
oracles of old, were given to their 
by · ſome 


be pleas d to reveal himſelf ac- 


cording to their ſimplicity , be- 


cauſe to the beſt of their under- 
flanding and education they wor- 
ſhipped with as much (if not more) 
. devotion as many of our modern 
Chriſtians ? 8 6 is -: 4h 
A. Twas certainly the infor- 
mation of the devils, as ſacred 
writ aſſures us: the manner of 
delivering their anſwers was, 


 Jometimes by night - viſions, and 


ſometimes by an expreſs voice. 
Of the firſt ſort, that of Amphia- 
rus is remarkable; after the ac- 
cuſtomed expiations, thoſe who 


came to (conſult with him laid 


themſelves down upon the 
ground, upon the skins of Tuch 
rams as had been ſacrificed ; the 
fame ceremonies were uſed b 
the Egyptians and Greeks in the 


; temples of Serapis and Æſculapius. 
Of the latter ſort, wiz. an ex- 


refs voice, was perform'd either 
bh whiſpering out of certain 
rots, or by the mouths of the 
tues, or by the pries and H- 
bils, who being ſeiz d by an en- 
thuſiaſtick fury, pronounced the 
oracles with an impetuous voice 
and wreſted countenances: or 
Os by the mouths of brute 
beaſts; thus the Egyprians, if their 
ox Apis recely'd his fodder chear- 
fully, twas a good omen; if not, 
the contrary. The Tenadians ob- 
ſerve the ſame ceremony to- 
wards a cow; the Imbians (a peo- 
ple of Ethiopia) to a dog; the 


Perſiaris to a cock. But ami oft a 
all oracles, that of Beano... 


in the country of Garamante,, 


was the moſt famed, yet no leſs 
ridiculous than others, bei 

grounded on a ſimple motion d 
the body, as a bow of the head, 


a wink of the eye, &. Jupiter- 


Ammon had another famous tem- 
ple in the city of Dodons in Ei-. 
rus, where he took the pains to 
pronounce his oracles ſometimes 


vith his own mouth, ſometimes 


by uſing two virgins, whereof 
one was called Periſtera; which, 
by the way, ſignifying a dove, 
might give occaſion to that fa- 
ble, which reports, that in the 
temple of Jupiter at Dodona there 
were deves that ſpoke, as well 
as oaks, which had a great num- 
ber of braſs kettles taſtened to 
their branches, and when the 
winds blew hard, they made « 
great noiſe, in the ſound where- 
of oracles were deliver d. Jupi- 
ter had another temple at Delu, 
where the altar was built of 


Y horns, taken from the right ſide 


of ſacrificed animals, neatly laid 
upon one another ; here he gave 
his anſwers in human ſhape; as 
he did in Licya under the ſhape 
of a wolf: but the temple at 
Delphi was the moſt fam'd place 
in all the world for oracles; 
ſometimes the god ſpoke here thro 
the throat of a dragon, in which 
form he was worſhipped ; ſome 
times by his prieſteſigs upon cer · 
tain days, who deliver d their 
anſwers ſometimes in proſe, and 
ſometimes in verſe. At Ann 
the blood of a lamb was to. bt 
drank, and at Zgira the: blood 
of a bull, e'er the oracles would 
anſwer : amongſt the Theban, 
the prieſts were clad in * 
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and deſcended through the hole rt of Geneſis, /enifes to give 
of a cave, where they offer'd eſſence 70 the ſubject, e. g. mat- 
cakes to ſpirits which inhabited ter, or only exiſtence te ſuch and 
it. There were many ridiculous ſuch modifications of it, as in all ” 
abſurdities, and what was given particular material beings ? If it il 
forth was ſo dubious, that it* fignify+ both, whence and how ? | 
might uſually bear two ſeveral The author of the query is ver 
ſenſes ; ſuch as theſe, * * + much concerned to know, becauſe = 
k Perhaps his religion depends up- | 
Aio te Matidem, Romans vin- on it. | 
tere poſſe, _ * A. We ſhall endeayour to 
Ibis redibis nunquam per bella pew that by the word N 
' peribis. ere uſed, is ſignify d principal - 
bs I and originally — to give 
Where a changing of the point Nance to the ſubjeF, or the cre» 
alters the ſenſe, and makes it ei- ation of firſt matter out of pure 
ther backward or forward. Juſt nothing: And that this is the 
as we have ſome in our age, who ſenſe thereof in this place. 
becauſe they can't ſee how our Fir, By the teſtimonies of thoſe 
Sayiour could be in hell and in who are moſt learned in rhe 
diſe. at the ſame time, alter Hebrew language. Secondly, By 
the point in theſe words, — comparing ſeveral following | 
Perily I ſay unto you this day, Thou words with jt, that ſignify the = 
ſhalt be with me in paradiſe, in- ſame thing, and ſome tranſla- "iſ 
ſtead of, Verily I ſay unto thee, tions with the original. Third= 4 
This day thou Sw be with me in iy, We ſhall prove, that were F 
paradiſe. In ſhort, we have all there no ſuch reyelation, rea- | 
the reaſon in the world to con- ſon might teach us the ſame | 
clude, that this management by rruth; ar leaſt that ſuppoſing | 
oracles, was purely by the aſſii- the creation of matter out of no- 
tance'of the devil, who was alto- thing ſhould ſeem an abſurdity 
gether ſilenced at our Sayiour's yet what muſt be admitted! 
coming, who could not- always we don't grant it, is a 
tell truth, but ogg at what greater; nay, that there is 
was moſt probable ; Who com- . manner of impoſſibility in ſuch 
monly equlvocated; who ſome- a creation. Which · if we perform, 
times required human ſacrifices, we hope the gentleman will ſtill 
ſometimes 8 common proſtitu- keep his religion. 
tion of maids and matrons, who _ Fir# then, To prove that N | 
lin ſnort) acted ſo as is inconſiſtent ſignifies primarily and original - | 
with the injunctions of a divine ly to give eſſence to the ſubje#, | | | 
being ; for God himſelf requires or the creation of the fit mat · | 
x 
j 


j 
| 
! 
| 
ö 
j 
1 
1 


nothing from his creatures as ter out of pure nothing, and that 
their duty, but what is infinitely this is here the genuine ſenſe of 
beſt for em, and moſt agreeing the word. We tay, this is irs 
to their intereſt and happineſs. » primary and original ſignifics- 

Q. Whether the word NM tion, thereby granting chat ir 
which we tranſlate created, in the” has * another, but pe 


Have been moſt learned in the duced from non'eſſe to eſſe, from 
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this other is only borrowed and nem alicujus ex nihilo ſignifec. 
analogous. Thus Na is ſome- mus niſi NM; but rabby D.. 
times taken for the forming of vid Kimchi yet more fully and 
any thing extraordinary, great, unexceptionably, Omnis inte. 
or excellent, made by God,s own ,pretatio N Fe. eſt er 
hand, tho' out of preexiſient mat invocatio rei egreſſio jut | 
ter; tho this by analogy to the non gfe ad eſſe that is. 
other ſenſe of the word. Thus it All the interpretation of the 
is ſaid, God created great whales, word IANA which ſignifies cr. 
and God created man, but that .ation, [all the true and proper 
this is only in an analogical interpretation both of noun and 
ſenſe, we prove from the text: adverb, or perhaps the noun, is 
the whales God created out of never uſed in any other ſenſe, 
the waters. — Let the waters not ſo much as analogical, tho 
ring forth abundantly every no- the verb may] is the beginning 
wing creature that hath life, — of any thing, or its egreſs out 
and God created man out of the of not being into being. Hence 
duft of the ground. but for the Hebrews diſtinguiſh: between 
heaven and earth, or the fr# theſe three words, Muy and 
matter, we find nothing out of W NM, creavit, formavit, fo 
which it was made, tho? made. cit : the firſt, they ſay, ſigniſies 
it was by God's Word, —— to make ſomething out of nothing ; 
who in the beginning created it, the ſecond to give the form tos 
before any thing elſe was made, created being; the third to make, 
to make it out of. That it ſig-, mould, or faſhion the ſeyeral! 
nifies primarily and originally parts or members, as in a man, 
to give eſſence to the ſubjeff, &c. Thus they inſtance 1ſaigh— 
and that tis ſo to be taken in I have created him, formed him, 
this place, we prove, 1. From made him: the firſt of which 
the teſtimony of thoſe who R. Kimchi expounds, I have pri 


Hebrew language, and that not nor being to being: The ſecond 
rangers, but native Jews>— made to exif by the addition of 
and who but ſuch are proper his form: The third: diſpoſed, 
judges of the ſenſe of the word? faſhion'd or order a him. - 

or example in a parallel caſe, Secondly, We prove that NM 
none ever diſputes the ſenſe ſignifies the creation of the frf 
and derivation of the word e- matter, from the context or fob 
ligio, the etymology of which lowing words, as well as ſeveral 
Tully gives us, he being a judge tranſlations. By the context— 
in that language: Nor ought not to inſiſt much on the word 
we any more of the word NM Elohim, a name of God, which 


which, the 7abbies aſſure: us, 
anſwers the notion we have 
fix'd thereon. Thus rabby Nach- 
man in his commentary on Ge- 
ne ſis, extat nobis in lingua 
Jana vocabulum quo productio- 


( 


ſignifies his frength and power, 
and an infinite power it m 

needs be which made the world 
We ſay, not much to inſiſ 
herein, we ſhall produce fuch 
teſtimonies as are more — 


— 


Ie 
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—and the firſt ſhall be from upon the word wn that it fig - 
thoſe expreſſions— heaven and nifies a thing which has no form 


earth and uſe made out 
of nothing, becauſe in the be- 
ginning, becaule before any thing 
elſe was made, and becauſs out 
of this all things were made, as iS 
afterwards deſcribed; and that 
out of which al things were made 
is undoubtedly the fri matter 
which is alſo plain by the word 
NY here , which is not only 
a note of the caſe, but ſignifies 
the ſubſtance of a thing produced. 
Thus Aben-Exra: The ſenſe of 
that little word DN, ſays he, is 
both to ſignify the very ſub- 
* fance of a thing, and to de- 


monſtrate the op operatum.' 


R. Kimchi has the ſame, ſo R. 
Nachman, deducing the word N 
from a root that ſignifies coming 
or proceeding, very appoſitely to 
the ſignification they all put up- 
on it— as if he ſhould ſay, ſays 
he, In the beginning Ged cre- 
dated the celeſtial and terreſtrial 
* ſubſtance. — Nor indeed 
could that ſenſe be more plainly 


or figure, but ſo diſpoſed that 
it may receive any fgure or form. 
The Seventy have it = | 
be- x arxalaoivacOr, —— 
Terra erat inviſibilis* & incom- 
poſita nor much unlike 
Ovid's'=— rudis indigeſtague 
moles, Aquila's verſion has it 


xirwua J belley, emptineſs and 


nothing formed, only the wait 
wilderneſs of the fir# matter; 
and Th. xtr Y bv, not much 
unlike him. We have ſtill a 
further deſcription of the 4 
matter in the next expreſſion, 
——Darkneſs was upon the face 
of the deep; which Nachman 
explains by Aquas pul- 
verulentas, five pulvere mixtas,” 
erat enim confuſio elementorum ; 
duſty waters, or waters mix'd 
with duſt or dirt, (which is 
mud) for, ſays he, there was a 
confuſion of the elements 
and where-ever was that to be 
found, we mean before any 
conipoſition made, unleſs the 


expreſs'd than Moſes has done it. ſirſt matter? 


We prove it further from the 


expreſſions of the ſecond verſe: 


The nem which we 
render without form and void. 
Now what is the fr# matter, if 
not that which is withour form? 
and how would men have clearer 
wards to deſcribe it ? Burt per- 


haps they'll ſay our tranſlation 


has not done the original juſtice ; 
—perhaps ſo too; but then tis 
becauſe it does not, or cannot 
come up to the import of the 
words. Tohu indeed anſwers ex- 
altly to the Jay of the Greeks, 
and chaos of the Latins, which 
lignifies þrſt matter, if any thing 
does: See Kimchi elſe, who ſays 


Thirdly, This truth may be 
alſo fairly inferred from natural 
reaſon, at leaſt, which is tanta- 
mount the abſurdity of the con- 
trary opinion demonſtrated. For 
thus we argue Either God 
created firit matter out of no- . 
thing, or twas from eternity; if 
from eternity, there muſt be two 
eternals, and ſo two Gods : Be- 
ſides, eternity being an infinite 
perfection, we can't ſee, if we 
grant matter that, how we can 
deny it all others, all the atrri- 
bures of what's actually infinite, 
being reciprocated with each 
other, and diſtinguiſhable from 
their eſſence: at which rate we 

"T3 . muſt 
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muſt in the very firſt place make 
matter active, whereas tis of it · 
ſelf a perfect lump, and infinite- 
ly active too, ſince activity is a 
perfection, and what's infinite 
muſt act accordingly : but all 
theſe are WAR bs, abſurdities, 
and yet, as it appears to us, una- 
voidable — of this ri- 
diculous ſuppoſition. Suppoſing 
then, as was above hinted, that it 
mou'd appear unaccountable to 
reaſon how ſomething ſhou'd, be 
made out of nothing, "tis yet as 
much, nay, far more 10, how there 
ſhou'd be two eternals, nay, two 
infinites, and yet one diviſible, 
and therefore finite; two im- 
mutables, and yet one in perpe- 
tual flux and changes ſo 
that at beſt, ſhou'd we belieye 
matter not created, *tis but by 
avoiding one abſurdity to plunge 
into another vaſtly more deep 
than the former. But we believe 
we can prove there is no abſur- 
dity at all in our notion of the 
creation f ſubſtance. 
power, we own, is required to 
perform it, which can do what- 
ever involves no contradiction; 


and here is none. It's true, the 


common MAXIM —— Ex nihilo 
nibil ft—— of nothing, nothing 
comes, holds in philoſophy, but 
nat in divinity; or rather, not 
to ſet thoſe two good friends at 
odds, it holds in the preſent courſe 
of things, or ſyſtem of nature, 


and order of the univerſe, —— 


but this it might nor do before, 
all our notions being fitted to 
- preſent, finite, and temporal 
_ things, and thoſe which we bor- 
row or fetch before or beyond 


the world, as eternal, infinite, &c. 
muſt needs be, as our knowledge 
is, very confuſed and imperfett. 


Infinite 
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They urge here in vain a contra. 
diction upon us— All acts, ſay 
they, muſt terminate upon ſome- 
thing,— creation is an ac, ther- 
fore it can't terminate upon no- 
thing, therefore it can't be the 
making of a thing out of no- 
thing. To this we might an. 
ſwer, according to what was juſ 
advanced, that the rules of our 
logick are too ſhort to reach 
eternals and infinites ; — that 
this limitation may be true of 
all lower action, but not of this 
infinite act of creation. But 
we need not run to this ſhelter, 


—We may allow their maxim, 


All ats have ſomething to detirni. 
nate on, — ſo has this of creatin, 
it has the thing itſelf created, it 
has this fr# matter. Creation 
15 undoubredly an inſtantaneous 
act, (if all others ben't ſo alſo) 
now the act here makes the ob. 
je&, nor is one a moment be. 
fore the other. No creation, 


no act; as ſoon as there is an 


act, there is a thing created to 
terminare it, even in the yery 
inſtant of the act; and no ad cer 
tainly needs any thing to termi- 
nate on before it is. And let theſe 
things ſerve, wherein we haye 
been more Jarge than ordinary 
upon this noble queſtion. 

Q. 1 have oftentimes heard, mi 
read of the life of man being i 
vided into ſeveral parts, as i = 
cy, childhood, &c. I deſire to lum 
at what age infancy doth end, 1 
what age childhood doth end, &t. 
I deſire alſe to know your opinin, 
when, or at what age we begin "| 
commit actual ſin ? 

4. The antients divided man: 


age into ſeven parts, the fil 


continuing four years, which the 


call infancy ; the ſecond 3 
| | in 
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ing from thence till fourteen, 
orc they call pueritia, child- 
hood; the third continuing from 


thence to twenty-two, and that 


they call adoleſcentia, or youth- 
ful age; the fourth continuin 
from thence to forty-two, a 
that they call javentus, or youth, 
from juvare to help, becauſe du- 
ring this time the powers of the 
body and ſpirits are perfect, and 
keep their full force; the fifth 
continuing to. fifty · ſix, and. that 
is called the viril, or manly age, 
becauſe men are then ſettled, and 
conſtant in their actions; the 
ſixth continuing to ſixty. eight, 
that they call ſenectus, or. old 
age; the ſeventh and laſt age 
continuing to fourſcore, and that 
is called feeble and decrepit age, 
or bis puer, twice a child. Of 
this opinion in dividing the age 


of man were the Arabians, Chal- 


deans, Greeks, Latins, but more 
particularly treated of by Pro- 
clew, a Greek author, Prolomeus 


and Aliben Raſellus, but theſe 


were aſtrologers, and referr'd 
every age to the government of 
a — — planet. Philoſophers, 
phyſicians, and poets are of di- 
vers opinions. Pythagoras made 
four diviſions of a man's life, 
comparing it to the four quar- 
ters of the year; infancy to the 
ſpring, in which all things are in 
their flower, grow and increaſe; 


yuth to ſummer, for the heat 
and force which men have in that 


age; the wiril or manly age to 
autumn, becauſe in this time men 
are experienced and fit for coun- 
ſel; old age to winter, a time 
without fruit, troubleſome and 


diſpleaſing. The learned Roman, 


Ferro, divided man's age into 


ye parts, attributing to every 
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one the ſpace of fifteen years; 
the firſt he calls puexiliiy, or 
childiſhneſs, the ſecond adoleſcen- 
tia, that is to ſay, growing, be- 
cauſe in that time men grow; the 


other fifteen reaches to forty-five = 
years, and is called javentus, or 
youth, from the reaſon aboye ; 
the next age reaching from forty» 


five to ſixty, he calls ſuch perſons 
ſeniores, in reſpe&- of others be- 
hind em; the next make up ſe- 
venty-five, or old age. Hypocras 


divides it into ſeven ages, the 


firſt and fecond each of ſeven 
years, which makes fourteen 
the third, fourteen years, which 
makes twenty-eight; the fourth 


and fifth, ſeven years apiece more, 


which make forty- two; the 
ſixth, fourteen years more, which 
makes fifry-ſix, and the reſt of 
the life he attributes to the ſe- 


venth age. J1fdore makes ſix ages, 


the two firſt agreeing with Hy- 
pocras; from fourteen to twenty 


is the third; from twenty-eight 


to forty 1s the fourth; to ſixty 


the fifth; and the reſt of life he 


calls the ſixth age. Horace agrees 
with Pythagoras, making the di- 
viſion of man's life into four 
parts; tis elegantly deſcrib'd at 


large in his poetick art. But our 


latter phyſicians unanimouſly a- 
gree, the life of man is moſt pro- 
perly divided into three parts, 
ro-wit, the growing age, the age 
that continues all in one ſtation, and 


the declining age — Thus much 
for diviſions of life, in anſwer 


to the firſt part of the queſtion. 
And as to the ſecond, viz. At 
what time we begin to commit 
actual ſin? we anſwer, There 
can be no limited time for all, 
ſince ſome are ſooner capable of 
ſinning 8 others; but our 


4 opinion 


| 
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opinion is, That the firſt time 

t we do ill, and know that 
we do ill, is actual tranſgreſſion, 
and not before, —— and this 
agrees with the apoſtle, Where 
there is no law, there is no tranſ- 
greſion. Now laws only oblige 
a proper ſubje&, but a proper 
ſubje& cannot be without ſome 
knowledge of the law, know- 
ledge being indiſpenſably pre- 
requiſite to obedience ; for I 
can't obey I don't know what. I 
know it may be urg d. that a 
ſtranger coming into a kingdom, 
mall be ſubje& to the penalties 
of ſuch laws as he knows not of, 
if he accidentally break em. But 
this is a very different caſe, for 
the law always preſuppoſes ſuch 
a one as capable of knowing, be- 


cauſe he had opportunities of 


knowing beforehand, by tradi- 
tion, hiſtory, or ſome other 
way ; but there's no way for 
children to know any thing, till 
the law of nature, or the inſtin& 
of good and. evil writ in their 
hearts, declares it to em; for 
we don't at all queſtion, but the 
juſt eternal laws of nature check 
em, before their parents can in- 
ſtil any principles of religion or 
yirtue into 'em. 1 5 
Q. 4 maid at Windſor dream d 
that her father was killing her 
mother, upon which ſhe ſtarts out 
ef her bed fa aſleep, wakes her 
ifter with great noiſes, That her 
father was butchering her mo- 
ther; jhe folows her cloſe (being 
firangely amaz 4) down ſtairs ;, the 
fr# (tho flil faſt afleep) opens 
two or three doors, runs through 
the rain as far as Windſor- bridge, 
( which was ahout a fione's cat) 
knocks at an aunt s door, aud cries 


out, That ſhe muſt haſte to. her 
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father's, who was cutting hey 
mother's throat. Her aunt: 4 
laft wakes her, yet the fight which 
the are am had upon her ſpirits 
could not perſuade her but it wa; 
true, till they all return d and 
found the contrary.— Query, 
Seeing that ſbe was in a 
found ſleep, and that ſleep is a reſs 
ing of thoſe ſpirits, which could 
cauſe ſo violent a motion, by what 
was ſhe acted? And how happened, 
that neither the ſtones under her 
naked feet, ber own repeated cries, 
and her knocking at the door, never 
wal d her? ; 

A. * *w are by the 
Greeks called hypnoboate ; this 
affection is rank'd under the 
ſymptoms of the animal facul. 
5 Twas never denied, but 
the imagination acts ſleeping as 
well as waking, and motion is 


not unnatural in ſleeping, as ap- 


pears by reſpiration, and the in- 
fant's ſtirring in the mothers 


belly, tho' continually aſlęep. All 
dream, more or leſs, and tis no 
wonder at all, why ſome are moxe 
active in their ſleep than others, 
it being only an effect of a ſtrong 
imagination, and greater degree 
of conſtitution, as very phleg- 
matick, very melancholy, &. 
tho* melancholy has the greateſt 
ſhare in ſleep-walking, and tis 
from this reaſon that perſons 
when they are aſleep can hear, 
ſmell, ta 
altho' their eyes be broad open; 
for the hinder part of 'the head 
being full of ſpirits, (eſpecially 
at the beginning of the ſpinal 
marrow ) are ſtopp'd up by the 
bilous thick vapours which aſcend 


thicher in ſleeping, and hinder 


all perception by the eye. Gala 


himſelf records, That be went 


almoſt 


. Or. but can't ſee, 
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108 4 league in his ſleep, and 
Jn not 14 be ſtumbled at the 


fot Fa tree. Some perſons do 


lieye, that fleep-walkers are 
fates by ſome good or bad 
ſpirit, which get into the body 
as into a ſhip whoſe pilot is a- 
ſleep, and guides it at pleaſure, 


ing it any where, and re- 


turning it to the ſame place 


again: and to ſtrengthen this 
opinion, they tell us of one Levi- 
ns Lemnius, who walked with 
his feet — the rafters, with 
his head down ward, and yet faſt 
aſeep; if any ſuch action ever 
was, (which we queſtion) we 
believe it not an effect of this 
diſtemper, but poſſeſſon, and we 


are very well fatisfied, that the 


inſtance in the queſtion, and 
thouſands more like it, proceed 
from the above-mentioned natu- 
ral cauſes, to wit, ſtrength of 
imagination, and irregular con- 
ſtitutions ; and ſomething may 
be in the temper of the air, it 
being very remarkable that the 
Atlantick people never dream, 


the air being ſo fine and thin, 


that it helps to digeſt all crudi- 
ties and vapours which would 
aſcend into the brain. 

Q. Was Adam à perfelt man, 


integraliter, after Eye was created - 


out of his own ribs ? 

A. Eve was not created, but 
made out of one of his ribs. 
Creation ſuppoſes a making of 
ſomething, out of no pre-exiſtent 
matter, but making always ſup- 
poſes matter to work upon; as 
for inſtance, the world was cre- 
ated, becauſe there was no matter 
before the world was; but man 
was not created, but made out of 
matter, or the clay of the earth. 
But to the queſtion, man was not 
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as to his eſſence, but not as to ge- 


neration; he was perfect, becauſe 
the principal parts of nature were 
perfect, as the brains, heart, Cc. 


A man that loſes a finger, a leg, 
an arm, Oc. begets children per- 
fect, and not without a finger, 
leg, arm, Oc. 


Q. Whether there be ſuch a ſer | 


ent as an Amphisbana, vr diuble- 
headed ? ? : 

A. All naturaliſts deny a ge- 
mination, or doubling of princi- 
pal parts; thus doth Ariſtotle de- 
fine, when he affirmeth a monſter 
is to be eſteemed dne or many, 
according to its principle, which 


he conceived the heart, whence - 


he derived the original of nerves, 
and thereto aſcribed many ads, 
which, the phyſicians aſſign unto. 
the brain, and therefore it can- 
not- be called one which hath 
two heads, and this hath the pra- 


ice of Chriſtians obſerved, in 
baptizing their double-births with 


two names, concei ving in em a 
diſtinction of ſouls, upon their 
different functions, as whilſt one 
wept, another laughd; while 
one was ſilent, the other ſpoke; 
while one waked, another flept ; 
therefore when we hear of ſuch 
a creature as an Anphisbæna, we 
conceive that twas a manſtrous 
product, and not natural; for 


the eggs of —— being many, 


they may by chance conjoin and 


inoculate one into another: This 
is our judgment, and we muſt 
continue it till we have ocular 
demonſtrations to the contrary; 


and we ſuppaſe thoſe inſtances to 


be ſuch as we meet with in Aldro- 
vandus Nicander, and that which 


ter the loſs of his rib, but g,] 
generationem. He wanted a part 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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 nanaez,'s hiſtory of America. 
2. What think you of the Mil- 
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cture to Johannes Faber, and that 
which is ſet down under the 
name of Amphisbæna Europæs in 
his learned diſcourſe upon Her- 


lennium? And whether do you 
believe tis yet to come, or already 
pat? 465 

A. We believe, as all the Chri- 
ſtians of the pureſt ages did, that 
the ſaints ſhall reign with Chriſt 
on earth a thouſand years : that 
this reign fhall be immediately 
before the 32 reſurrection, 
and after the calling of the 
Fews, the fulneſs of the Gentiles, 
and the deſtruction of anti- 
chriſt, whom our Saviour ſhall 
deſtroy by the brightneſs of his 
coming and appearance in hea- 
ven. That at the beginning of 


. this thouſand years ſhall .be the 


firſt reſurrection, wherein mar- 
tyrs and holy men ſhall riſe and 
Teign here in ſpiritual delights 
in the New Jeruſalem.yꝑ 
nay, in a new heaven and new, 
earth, foretold by all the holy 
prophets. For which opinion 
of ours we hope to ſhew no in- 
conſiderable arguments ; which, 


jf they can be anſwer'd, we'll 


willingly forſake it. And we 
think we have no leſs for it than 
the univerſal tradition of the 
Jews, the antient church of God, 
che unanwerable authority of 
almoſt all the books in the holy 
Bible, and the conſtant faith and 
doctrine of the firſt and pureſt 
ages of Chriſtianity. For the 
Jews, the Antichiliafts are ſo far 
from denying them us on the 
point, that one of their great ar- 
guments againſt the opinion, 
and indeed the only one that 


makes any found, is, that tis 
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Caſſanus Puteus ſhew'd in a pi- 


time of 


Judaiſm: But becauſe the 5, 
held it, muſt it therefore be ne. 
ceſlarily falſe ? They alſo held 
the creation of the world, and 
the reſurrection from the dead. 


However, that part of it, and 


thoſe Fewiſh errors annex d to it 
by hereticks or weak men, of 
carnal delights, &. may be re. 
jetted, and yet the foundation 
{till be firm: for that the firſt 
Chriſtians held it in a more ſober 
ſenſe, we ſhall anon prove. But 
we have the authority of ſuch 
Fews for this truth as were before 
our Saviour's time, and that na. 
tion's refuſing the Chriſtian re- 


Jigion; nay, that which makes 


againſt 'em, for it affirms their 
law ſhould ceaſe. To inſtance in 
the famous tradition which th 

term Domus Eliæ, whic 
Elias liv'd under the ſecond 


— » before our Saviour's 
birt * Duo millia inant, 


* Duo millia. lex, Duo millia dies 
* Meſſie. Again, 
Juſti quos reſuſcitabit Deus, Kc. 
* The righteous whom God 


* ſhall raiſe to life again, (that is, 


*.at the firſt reſurrection) ſhall 
not any more be turn'd to duſt, 
— He goes on diſcourſing 
the manner of their eſcape in the 
thouſand years, when God ſhall 
renew the world. But ſhould 
this authority be queſtion'd, we 
are yet more certain this was the 
opinion of the antient Jews, by 
ſeveral paſſages in the Apocrypba, 
particularly that in the 3d of 
Wiſdom, from the 1ſt to the 8th, 
The ſouls of the righteous which 
are departed, ſhall ſhine in the 
their viſitation =— 


They ſhall judge the nations, and 
have dominion over the people. 
So. 2 Mac. 7. 15. one of the 
ſeyen brethre x 9 * 
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he was ready to die, ſaid, [to 


| Antiochus ] It i good being put 


to death by men, to look for hope 

God to be raiſed up again by 
him, (viz. in the firſt reſur- 
reftion) but as, for thee, thou 


alt have no reſurreQion to life. ſhall 1 ſee God. | 


Accordingly, rabby Solomon in- 
terprets Iſa. 26. 19. Thy dead 
men ſball live, together with my 
dead body ſball they ariſe, — 
of martyrs, ( 1ſaiah was one of 
that number) and takes it as 
an antitheſis of what went be- 
fore, v. 14. They are dead, they 
they are 
deceaſed, they ſhall not riſe. ——— 
Rephaim non reſurgent 
which Rephaim he underſtands 
to be the wicked, for the 
wicked, he ſays, ſhall not ariſe 
in ſeculo futuro that is, 
ſhall not live again till the thou- 
ſand years are over, as the very 


ſcriptures expreſs it, and the 
21ſt of Prov. v. 16. le 


eems plain- 
ly to intimate as much, The man 
that wandereth out of the way of 
underſtanding, ſhall remain in 
the congregation of the dead. 


This for the opinion of the an- 


tient Jews which, that 
'twas none of their vain tradi- 
tions, but exactly agreeing with 
God's word, ſeems ſo plain to 
us, that we believe tis impoſſi- 
ble for the Antichiliaſts to over- 
throw our opinion, unleſs they'll 


deny all the ſcriptures, as they 


already have a good part of 'em, 
becauſe ſo directly againſt them 
(of which more anon.) And 


here we might begin with the 


promiſes to Abraham and the 
patriarchs, but becauſe we ſhall 
meet with them again, urg'd by 
a better hand, in the epiſtle to 
the Hebrews, we'll till then diſ- 
miſs them, tho* we can bring 


— And vi. 3 


mers (or, they ſhall) be con- 
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other proofs almoſt as high, 
namely, from the book of Fob, 
cap. 19. v. 25, 26. For I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
he ſball ſtand at the latter da 
upon the earth —— In my fl 
latter d if ay: os 
atter day, or laſt day, igyeann 
nutes, is uſed in the 3 
tures for the time of the reſur- 
rection, every one knows; at 
which time Job ſays he ſhall fee 
= 2 earth, and in 
is fleſh or , renewed again 
after the — had deſtroy d it. 
But if this ben't granted to reach 
any further than the general re- 


ſurrection, let us go on to the 


Pſalms, where we ſhall find much 
clearer authorities. Not then to 
inſiſt on that in the goth Pſalm, 
Thou turneſt man to deſtruction; 


again thou ſayeſt, return ye children 


of men: for à thouſand years in 
thy fight are but as yeſterday — 
not to inſiſt on this, tho' from 


this place Irenew, Juſtin Martyr, ' 


nay, perhaps the apoſtle himſelf 
in 2 Pet. infer the Millennium; 
there is a text in the 1oqth 


Pſalm, which appears very fair 


for his renovation, the 29th 
verſe and onward ; he has been 
ſpeaking before of man, and the 
reſt of God's creation, he goes 
on — Thou hideſt thy face, 
they are troubled; thou takeſt 
away their breath, they die, and 
return to their duſt. Yet 
after this ſee the next verſe —— 
Thou ſendeſt forth thy ſpirit, t 
are created, and thou renewe 
the face of the earth. www_—— 
And wv. 32. He looketh on the 
earth, and it trembleth; be touch» 
eth the hills, and they ſmoak. 
F- Let the ſin- 


ſumed out of ths earch, and * 
| _ the 
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the wicked be mo more ! What earth, and a new Jeruſalem "ſha 


can be a plainer deſcription of be created; it appears this is not 
the deeneſass, the renova- yet paſt, becauſe that not yet ac. 


and perdition of ungodly men ? 
And in this very ſenſs we find 
it interpreted by Methodius bi- 


his preſery'd by Epiphaniw , 
Et vero conturbatam iri crea- 
© fturam, &c. But we are to ex- 
© pe& that the creature ſhall be 
© troubled, and that it ſhall die 
n the great eonflagragion, Gar 
it may be reſtored again, but 
not that it ſhall be totally ex- 
tindct, that we ourſelves alſo 
being renew'd, may dwell in 
this new world free from grief 
© or forrow, according to that 
. © text, Thou ſendeſt forth thy ſpi- 
© -xit, they are created, thou re- 
'© neweſt the face of the earth. 
The book of Iſaias, beſides what 
has already been urged, is full of 
plain propheſies to this purpoſe; 
Nor can we ever make the Jews, 
or hardly ourſelves believe, that 
all thoſe auguſt promiſes of this 
peace, tranquility, and glory of 
the church, nay, in many places 
of the Jem, diſtinguiſh'd from 
the Gentiles, are already fulfill'd: 
If any afhrm the contrary, we 
defire no more to convince them 
but I/. 65. 17. and 66. 22. 
Behold I create new heavens and 
a new earth; 1 create * 
4 rejoicing, and her people @ jo 
2 the uoice of weeping 2 
be no more heard in her - | 
For behold, the Lord will come 
with fire, aud with his chariots 
like a whirlwind ——= The new 
4 . #2avens and the nem earth which 
; 1 will make, &c. . It hence ap- 
pears, that new heayens, a new 


of Bre, in a fragment of 


tion and reſtitution of the crea- compliſhed — The voice of Weep 
ture, of the new heaven and 
new.carth, the day of judgment 


ing ſball no more be heard in ber. 
Beſides the glorious appearance 
of the Lord in flaming fire to 
judge the world, and render yen. 
geance on his enemies, is here 

eſcribed. But 'tis yet plainer, 


that all this is to be taken, not 


of the ſtate of Chriſt's kingdom, 
as tis now under the goſpel, but 
as 'twill be at the reſtauration 
of all things: for thus St. Pete 
'bimſelf interprets it, 2 Pet. 3. 
13. Nevertheleſs we, according to 
his promiſe, look-for new heavens 


and a new earth. ——— And 


where was this promiſe, bur, in 
the very words before quoted ? 
When was it to be made good ? 
After th: heavens being on fire 
hall be diſſolued, the elements 
[the 5axyea, or heavenly bo- 
dies] ſball melt with ferwent heat, 
the earth and the works that are 


therein ſhall be burnt up, This 


for Iſaiah. But we have the in- 
fallible authority of the ſame 
St. Peter, that this reſtitution of 


all things was . propheſied, not 


only by him, bur by all the boh 
982 fence the world began, in 
is ſermon to the Jews, in A#s 3 
To omit therefore other teſti- 
monies in the Old Teſtament, 
ſome of which, in Daniel, are in 
as expreſs terms as poſſible: let 
us now proceed to the New, 
where we ſhall find it much 
clearer, and where we have our 
Saviour's own words for it, nay, 
directions to all his ſervants to 
pray for it as conftantly as for 
their daily bread, in that peti- 
tion of the Lord's prayer — Thy 
kingdom tome. —— "That this is 
God's kingdom upon earth, may 


perhaps 
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perhaps be not obſeurely inti. 
mated, even in the prayer itſelf, 
it being not improbable that 
thoſe words, In earth as it is in 
heaven, may refer to all the three 

regoing petitions, as well as 
5 laſt only, — that God's 
name may be ſanctified, and that 
his kingdom may- come, and he 
reign on earth as now in heaven, 
as well as that his will may be 
done in the ſame manner. But 


ve further prove, that twas 


taken in this ſenſe by our Sa- 


viour's diſciples, for a- tempo-, 


ral kingdom: Lord, ſay they in 
one place, wilt thou at this time 
reftore again the kingdom of Iſrael? 
—— not doubting but he would 
do it one time or other, tho” 
not certain whether at that v 
time; nor does he reprehe 
them for it as a groſs conceit, 
but only as an unſeaſonable curi- 
oſity ; . nay, his anſwer unto 
them not only grants, but con- 
firms their ſuppoſition, — t &s 
not for you to know the timer, whe- 
ther this time or another, which he 
adds, the father hath put in his 
own power — agreeable to that 
in another place of the day of 
judgment, when the Fews 
reſtored, — 10 man knoweth 
it, but the father only. And much 
the ſame anſwer our Saviour 
gives the mother of Zebedee's 
children, when ſhe petition'd 


that one of her ſons might fit on 
his right hand, and the, other on 


his left, in his kingdom; which 
none denies they meant of an 
earthly Kingdom. To which 
he rf. replies, — Can you drink 


of the cup that I drink of? Can 
you ſuffer* martyrdom for my 
lake, ſince for ſuch, in an eſpecial 
manner, this kingdom was pro- 
vided? They anſwer'd they cou'd. 
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— Our Saviour rejoined; they 


ſhould, bur yet to ſit at his right | 


and left hand, was not his to give, 
but was theirs for whom twas 
prepared by the father, where - 
in he owns ſuch a kingdom, and 


ſuch rewards as they deſired were 


really prepared by the provis 
dence of God. Further, A. this 
kingdom neither was the chri- 
ſtian religion, nor deſtruction 


of Jeruſalem, becauſe it was not 


to come till the times of the gen- 
tiles were fulfilled, and becauſe 
we {till pray for it; not 
is it his eternal kingdom in 
heaven, becauſe that generation 
was not to paſs away till af 
thoſe things were fulfled; 
that is, — that nation of the 
Jews, who are called an evil and 


adulterous generation, — they 


were not to periſh before the 
kingdom ſhall come which is 


there propheſied of, they were 


to continue a- nation to the 

of the world; therefore it muſt 
be an earthly kingdom. Twould 
be too long for this paper to. take 


notice of many other texts ia 


the evangeliſts, or to add any 
more roy, what has been ſaid on 


that in the 3d of the Ad, con- 
cerning the mes of refreſbing, 


and reſtivution of all thingt, 


Let's therefore go · on to the Sth 


of Rom. from v. 17. to 22. 
where are mentioned ——— our 
being glorified with Chriſt, and 
that for ſuffering with him — of 
that glory to be revealed, — of 
the creatures earneſt expectation 
and hope, of the whole ' crea- 
tion's groging and travelling, 
and its being at length delivered 
from the bondage of corruption : 


— Of all which, if any man 


can make ſenſe if they take ano- 
ther way, we are extremely 


miſtaken. 


1 
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miſtaken. —— And to what 


but this MiZennium, and great 
day, according to our hypothe- 
ſis, can thoſe paſlages, Rom. xi. 
13, 14, 15, refer to? If the di- 
miniſbing them (the Jews) be the 
riches of the world, how much more 
their fulneſs ? ———— If the caſting 
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word & ſignifying, as 
know, the — Habil. 
world, — and that tis of our 


Saviour's future reign and com- 


ing into the world, appears from 
chap. 2. v. 5. where the apoſtle 
calls it amwperny 79y whaasray, 
the world to come, where. 


away ef them, be the reconciling of we ſpeak, or concerning 


ef the world, — the re- 
ceiving (the wezoa\us) of them 
, be, but life from the dead? What 
can be plainer for the reign of 
Chriſt, after his coming to Judg- 
ment, before the end of the 
world, than that 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
23. They thet are Chrifi's. (ſhall 
riſe) at his coming; —— then 
cometh the end, when he ſhall 
have delivered up the kingdom 
ro God, even the Father 
for he muſt reign (ſtill after the 
beginning of the reſurredtion, 
which is to laſt this thouſand 
years) till he bath put all his ene- 
mies under his feet, . and the 
laſt enemy his death, — and this 
to00 after the reſurreQtion ; for 
then, as we read in the Revelati- 


bn, death and hell are to be caſt f. 


into the lake. The next we'll 

roduce, ſhall be from the epi- 

le to the Hebrews, chap. 1. 
Again when he bringeth in the 
firſt begotten into the world, he 
ſaith, Let all the angels of God 
worſbip him. And here the 
learned Mr. Jo. Mede ſeems. to 
have . juſt cauſe to find fault 
with our tranſlators (for they 
were not infallible) for render- 
ing it Again when he bringeth in 
———— inſtead of, When he bring- 
eth in again his firſt:begotten into 
the world, or, When he jhall bring 
in again, the original being d 
Ne maAv Ugaayy[vy. f 
Tis nv d , — the 


which he had been diſcourſin 
in the former chapter; whi 
world to come is not yet put 


under our Saviour — v. 8. for 


now we ſee not yet all things put 
under him —— tho' we ſee him 
ſo high adyanced, as for the ſuf- 
fering of death to be crowned 
with glory and honour. Beſides, 


as the apoſtle argues, now, that 


is, at his incarnation, or his 


coming into the world, we ſee 
| Jeſus made a little lower than the 


angelt; but when God bringeth 
him again into the. world, this 
world to come, which he has not 
put in ſubjection to the angels, 
he then ſaith, Let al the angels of 
God worſhip him; that is, wor- 
ſbip him all ye gods, as we tran- 
ate It —— ye Eloþim, which 
contains a glorious deſcription 
of the coming of Chriſt to reign 
here and judge the world. Let's 
go on to the I1th of the He- 
brews, v. 8. Abraham was called 
to go out into a place which he 
ſhould after receive for an inhe- 
ritance, namely, the land of 
Canaan: this he did not receive 


while he lived, ſee Ad, v. 7. 


He gave him 10 inheritance in 
it, no, not ſo much as to ſet his 
foot on. — This was intended 
to him in perſon, — God pro- 
miſed that he would give it to 
him for a poſſeſſion, and that as 
diſtin& from his ſeed, for ſo 
they are named, — he, and Yao 


and Jacob died in faith, as tis 
added, not having - received the 

ſes, —» What promiſe but 
of Canaan be 7 3 

? — but having ſeen them 
2 F; namely, at the end of 
tho world, they, as well as 
Abraham, looking for a city 
with foundations, whoſe builder 
God is, wiz. the New Jeruſalem, 
to deſcend out of heaven, which 
therefore can't be heaven itſelf; 
beſides, tis ſuch a city as they 
now deſire, v. 16. and as God 
has now prepared (ibid.) and 
provided, v. 40. both for them 
and us together, therefore not 
actually given them; and what 
that better thing is, (better than 
Canaan then was) which God 
has provided, ſee cap. 12. the city 
of the living God, the heavenly 
Feruſalem, the general aſſembly 
of the firſt-born, (which plainly 
intimates the reſurre&ion) and 
to that kingdom which cannot be 
moved. Thus ſays Ireneus, when 
deſcribing the reign of Chriſt, 
and Chriſt himſelf reſtoring to 
Abraham the promiſed - inheri- 
tance. . St. Peter we have alrea» 


dy diſcourſed of; St. Jude is al- 


moſt a tranſcript of him; but 
the 20th chapter of the Revelati- 
ons is ſo expreſs and plain, that 
we think it can never be avoided 
— wherein tis evident, that 
after the fall of Babylon, the ap- 
pearance .of our Saviour in the 
clouds, the deſtruction of anti- 
chriſt in the foregoing chapter, 
after all theſe ſatan is bound, 
v. 2. for a thouſand years ; (is 
he ſo now? Or has he been e er 
ſince Conſtantine ?) after this, 
the ſouls of them that were be- 


headed, or murdered, for the wit- 
neſr of Jeſus, &c. lived and” 
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reigned with Chriſt a thouſand 


years, —— but the reſt of the 


dead lived not again till they were 


' finiſbed — the dead muſt be taken 


literally of one as well as the 
other: it's added, This is the firſt * - 
reſurreFion, and the 2d is de- 


. ſcribed in the 10th verſe, — 


I ſaw the dead, ſmall and great, 
fand before God, — the ſea gave 
up its dead, &c. If we make 
the firſt allegorical, how ſhall 
we ſecure the ſecond ? Thus for 
ſcripture. — To come 'to fa- 
thers : Our enemies as good as 
give us all the firſt, and moſt of 
the ſecond century; or, if they 
won't, we can prove them ours, 
Papias, Juſtin Martyr, Polycarp, 
Clemens, and afterwards Ireneus, 


' Lattantius, Tertullian, Methodius, 


(already quoted) and ſtill lower, 
St. Cyprian, Nepos, Apollinarius, 
and many others too long to 
name. Nor need we wonder. 
that poor Pap/as is repreſented: 
as the founder of this opinion, 
and a weak man, by Euſebius, 
tho' he owns him diligent and. 
expert in the holy ſcriptures, 
fince he and his friends Dionyſius, ' 
Gaius, and other antichiliafts, 
have dared, ſome of them poſi- 
tively, others by conſequence, to 
ſtrike our almoſt an eighth part 
of the new teſtament, no leſs 
than four-intire books from the 
canon of the holy ſcripture, be- 
cauſe they ſaw it impoſlible to 
overthrow the teſtimonies there- 
in, for this great truth; namely, 
the epiſtle ro the Hebrews, the 2d 


of St. Peter, the epiſtle of St. 


Jude, and the Revelations. ——— 
Againſt the Jaſt of which they 
bore the greateſt ſpite, as being 
the cleareſt againſt them ; ſome 
attributing ir to the heretick Ce- 

* rinthus , 


| 
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rinthus, but all denying it to be 
St. Jobn's, particalarly Euſebius, 
- tho? herein he notoriouſly con- 
tradias himſelf ; and tho' there 
are ſuch ſevere. ſanctions at the 
end thereof, againſt whoever 
Mall take away any thing from 
it (the. holy ſpirit that indited 
it, no doubt foreſeeing what 
would happen) how much more 
againſt thoſe who took it away 


alrogether ? Tis too long to in- 


ſert the words of all the fathers 
confirming this doctrine, which 
indeed would require a volume; 
take but two: Juſtin Martyr, who 
in his dialogue with Tryphon, 
tells us, ——— That he himſelf, 
aud all other orthodox chriftians, 
believed it, and thoſe who did not, 
ought not to be eſteemed chriftians, 
but adds expreſly, that 
there ſhould then be no Fewiſb 
obſervances and bloody ſacrifices, 
but true and ſpiritual praiſes 
and thankſgivings offered to 
God': And Methodius before 
mentioned of thoſe who ſhall 
riſe, — They ſhall nei- 
. © ther die nor marry, but live 
* © the life of angels, being em- 
_ © ployed in good works. 
Accordingly Lactantius, They 
© ſhall live a heavenly and an- 
< gelical life. 
this noble queſtion with a 
paſſage of Tertullian, which ful- 
Iy includes all the doctrine of 
Millennium, and firſt reſur- 
rection; tis lib. 3. cont. Mar- 
740 +, kingd 
; e, Jays he, a kingdom pro- 
l mite us upon earth, but be- 


© fore heaven, and in another 


* ſtare, to wit, after the reſur- 

reQion, (the firſt) in the 1000 
years, in the city of God, 
the heavenly Jeruſalem, which 
the apoſtle calls Jeruſalem which 
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For we acknow- 


i above, and the ot ber of, 
© all: this Ezekiel — As 
© St. John foreſaw; there, we 


6 at the reſurreQion, ang 
© refreſhed with all ſpiritual 
* good things, in compenſation 
of whatever they have either 
deſpiſed or loſt in this world, 
for 'tis both juſt and 
worthy of God, that his fer. 
vants ſhould triumph there, 
where they have formerly ſuf. 


K a aA „ 


© fered for his name's ſake, — 


* And this is the manner of 
e the heavenly kingdom. 
* Aſter which 1000 years, where- 
© in will be finiſhed the refur. 
© rection of the ſaints, to be 


- © raiſed ſooner or later, accord · 


„ing to their deſerts, then the 
deſtruction of the world, and 
* laſt conflagration being accom- 
* pliſhed, being changed in a 
moment into an angelical ſub- 
* ſtance, when this corruptible 
* ſhall have put on incorruption, 
* we ſhall be tranſlated into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Q. Gentlemen, For the fake 
7 a diſconſolate gentleman, I pre- 
ume to deſire you to anſwer the 
few following particulars ; who 
walking about ſeven or eight of 


We'll conclude» the clock at night, ſaw,. or thought 


he ſaw, an apparition in the like- 
neſs of @ man walking near him, 
which purſuing him three tim 
about a cloſe, at the fourth time 
pale to him many weighty word: ; 
among which he warned him 1 
repent of a crime which he had 
committed, mentioning.” the time 
and place, and the perſon who only 
was privy to it, who is gone 6 
year ſince to Ireland as an officer: 
the young gentleman, being ven 


much troubled about it, deſires i 
| know 


c ay, the ſaints ſhall be receiy. 


* 
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hnow whether this be a good or bad 


ſpirit ; or what it may be? And 


whether it is neceſſary for him to 
mind his ſayings * And whether 
it is better for him to diſcover the 
crime or no, which to conceal, he 
lound himſelf with an oath? And 
whether this might be the ſpirit of 
that perſon which was privy to 
it, (which the young gentleman is 
perſuaded that it is) if by chance 
dead in war? Pray be as parti- 
cular as you can, for the ſatisfacti- 
on of the perſon. | 

A. That ſpirits have ſome- 
times really appeared to mortals 
in the world, is, amongſt all 
ſober men, beyond controverſy, 
and was of old taken 'notice of, 
as may be rationally concluded 
from rhat ſcriprure, Luke xxiv. 
37. where tis ſaid, the diſciples 
were afraid, and ſuppoſed they had 
ſeen a ſpirit. If our queriſt would 
have been ſatisfied, he ſhould 
havefelt whether ir had been a 
ſubſtance, or only a body of air, 
as was adviſed Mr. Earl of Col. 
chefter about 57 years ſince, who 
once tried, but his arms met as 
if he had graſped at air. We 
know not what our queriſt's 
crime may be, but we think he 
ought to make what reſtitution 
he is able in caſe of injury; if 
he's deprived of that opportunity, 
let him make his confeſſions to 
God ; if it be a caſe of murder, 


we don't find that he is obliged 


to deliver up himſelf ro the law, 
but to ſpend his life in a conti- 
nued. act of repentance. If we 


knew the particular fin, we could 


be fuller in our advice; but ſure 
we are, his binding himſelf by 
oath is not obligatory, if the 
miſchief of concealing be greater 


than that of confeſſing; and tis 
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almoſt impoſſible, let the ſin be 
what it will, but it muſt be ſo. 
Tis very probable, if the per- 
ſon be not melancholy, but was 


the ſpirit of his friend; for we 


read of ſome that have been ſo 
deſperate, as to make ſolemn 
covenants with, their living 
friends, to appear unto them af 


ter their death, of which we have 


an inſtance in one Mr. Watkinſon, 


who formerly lived in Smithfieldy 


who told his daughter, (taking 
her leave of him, and expreſſing 
her fears that ſhe ſhould never 
ſee him more) that ſhould he die, 
if ever God did permit the dead 
to ſee the living, he would ſee 
her again: now after' he had 
been dead abour half a year, on a 
night when ſhe was in bed, bur 
could not ſleep, ſhe heard mu- 


ſick, and the chamber grew lighter 


and lighter, ſhe then ſaw her fa- - 
ther by the bed-ſide, who ſaid, 

MAL, Did not I tell thee I would 
ſee thee again? And ſo diſcourſed 

with her upon ſeveral weighty 

matters, and vaniſhed. But we 
ſhall not enlarge here, a member 
of our ſociety having almoſt fi- 
niſhed a treatiſe of unbogied ſpi- 
rits, which will be publiſhed in 
three weeks at the fartheſt. But 
as to this pugfent relation, it 

looks ſo dark, Nat our whole ſo- 

ciety has thought fit to advertize 
the party concerned, that if he 
pleaſes to ſend two or three lines 
by the penny - poſt, directed to 
Mr. Dunton at the Raven in the 
Poultry, and therein to ſignify 
the time and place where he will 
be, the ſociety will appoint ſome 


one of their members to meet 


him, with further inſtructions 
vrhat to do — and one who 
will alſo go with him, if * 
0 714 "Ng 
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ſible, to ſee and ſpeak with this 
ſpirit. And they do hereby pro- 
miſe him all the friendſhip and 
fecrecy. he can expect at their 


hands: but the letter ſo directed, 


muſt be writ in the ſame hand 
as this that gives the account, 
thereby to pręvent miſtake or 
abuſes, which may otherwiſe be 
put upon either 
other perſon. Let the queriſt ſend 
as ſoon as he pleaſes, and mention 
the time and place a day before- 
hand, that he mayn't be diſap- 
pointed of his expectations. 

Q. 1 want to be reſolved what 
kind. of creature that is which the 
ſcripture calls a dragon, for I could 
never yet be ſatisfied about it? 

A. Dragons are of divers ſorts, 
ſcal'd and unſcal'd, of divers co- 
lours, grey, : reddiſh, and varie- 


gated, and of natures poiſon- 


ous and not poiſonous, ter- 
rene and marine. Lucan in his 
Phar ſalia has a curious enumera- 
tion of them; where he gives 
account of the great annoyance 
they gave the Roman army.“ as 
they paſſed through the deſarts: 
ſome are of prodigious magni- 
tude and 1 witneſs the skin 
of one now in the Tower of Lon- 
don: I myſelf ſaw the skin of 
one, c an Amphis bæna, about 
five foot long, with ſhort legs, 
and the skin about three foot 
over, it was ſhaped almoſt like 
an oval table, with a head at 
either end, pretty large, and 
ſhaped like the head of ordinary 
fakes or adders. . Some heathen 


authors mention very ſtrange ac- 
counts of ſuch as have been kill d, 


and hang d up in publick places: 
hiſtory ſpeaks of one that had 
deyoured a whole ſtag, horns, 
and all. — In the dife of Attilu: 
the Roman genera), is deſcribed 


ſttones at it, 


rty by any 


a prodigious dragon or ſerpent 
which by its very breath infeg. 
ed the air, and deſtroyed- the 
circumjacent inhabitants; (eye. 
ral devices were uſed to deſtroy 
it, but in vain, till they hal 
invented engines to caſt great 
by which it ws 
deſtroyed ; and fo great was the 
deliverance, that an ovation or 
{mall rriumph was made for it, 
In Baker's chronicle, in therreign 
of queen Elizabeth, there's men 
tion made of a ſmall winged di 


gon. The dragons in the waters, 


mentioned in ſacred writ,are-be. 


lieved to be crocodiles and alligy 


tors; as for the land dragon 
mentioned there, we refer our 
queriſt to the deſcription and 
manner of annoyance of thoſe 
dragons mentioned in Loca; 
Pharſalia, which compared with 
the terrible effects of the other, 
will give the beſt light into 
the queſtion we can meet with, 
The devil is called a ſerpent and 
a dragon in ſcripture ; perhaps 
not ſo much becauſe he ruined 


mankind in the ſhape of a ſer- 
pentgꝗ as for the pernicious qus · 


li fications of ſuch creatures, 
which are now deſtroyed every 
where, but in the vaſt deſarts of 
Arabia, and a few more places; 
and perhaps it may be queſtiond 
within theſe two or three hun- 
dred years, whether there ever 
was x 
becauſe they are alſo: moſtly de- 
ſtroyed by reaſon of their mil- 
chiefs in · all countries. 

Q. Upon my wife's conception, 1 


am immediately fick, and ſo conti: 


nue every morning till ſbe is quick, 
and bear equal pains with her whiljt 
in labour: this is matter of fal: 
pray your. opinion ef tbe | reaſm 


thereof 


A. Agues 


uch a creature as a wolf; 
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J. Agues, and ſeveral diſeaſes, 


' the learned ſay, are cured by 


tranſplantation, of which divers 
authors have writ; and ſome 
would from hence infer a reaſon 
for ſuch inſtances as this in the 

veſtion, but we think t foreign 


has very learnedly treated on the 
nature of ſy mpathy, betwixt the 
particulars of one and the ſame 
principle, which comes very near 
the queſtion, and to which we 
refer our queriſt. Our thoughts 


nit are theſe, that the ſemen 


has potenrially an idea of every 
particular part of humanity, and 
the imagination in the genera- 
tive criſis may be ſo great, as to 
fix the idea a great deal ſtronger 
than naturally it is, even fo far 
as to retain a ſenſible communi- 


cation, to or from the whole 


maſs from whence it ig ſeparat- 
ed; fo that whether the whole 


or the part ſuffers, the ſame is 


communicated to the other, by 

the aforeſaid ſenſe of the ima- 

ginary impreſſion. | | 
Q. It hath been my mit fortune 


to be ſequced into a very great ſin, 


nd not only ſo, but to make the 
moſt ſolemn oaths and promiſes to 
continue in it; if I break em, Im 
perjured ; if I continue in't, I'm 


in as ill a condition: pray your ad- 
' Fious, and too nice to lay down. 


vice what way to take in it ? ; 
4. A promiſe, oath, or obli - 


gation ro do an ill thing, binds 


not at all; for tis not only falſe 


words, but ill actions, that are 
lyes, being deviations from truth 


or equity : to yow to do an ill 
thing, and 
greater complication of guilt, be- 
uſe by ſo doing you patronize 
a vow of injuſtice, and at the 


lme time break ſome other 


- oath, 


perform it, is a 


command to keep your promiſe, 
which was null as ſoon as made, 
but by hreaking ſuch a wicke 
, you honour the truth, an 
ſhew not only your abhorrence 
of proſecuting a wicked vow, 


L but do in ſome meaſure manifeſt 
to the matter. Sir Kenelm Digby _ 


a repentance for a breach of the 
third command, when you took 
the name of God in vain. By 
breaking your oath you commir 
no ſin, becauſe your oath binds 
you not; but by keeping it you 
commit many ſins at once, and 
do as much as in you lies to habi- 
tuate it. RS | 

Q. I wowed, without any other 
witneſs than God and my own con- 
ſcience, in a ſolemm manner, and 
without paſſion or profaneneſs, that 
I would relinquiſh ſuddenly an 
office which I am poſſeſſed of, bind- 
ing myſelf to the ſtrict performance 
by the ſevereſt of imprecations ; 
(wt by a profane oath, &c.) but 
time, that will make all things 
apparent, has ſhewn. me that this 
vow extreamly thwarts my world- 


. by intereſt, and in human proba- 


bility will ruin it =—— without 


'T break it, or tempt God by com- 


mitting my affairs to an extraor- 
dinary providence. I entreat you 
I flight this query, but reſolva 
it q a * 

A. The queſtion is very cu- 


our poſitive determinations up- 
on't ; however, we ſhall give you 
our opinion, and the reaſons of 
it, but deſire they may not be 
ſo deciſive (becauſe they favour 
your intereſt) as to hinder you 
from adviſing with other caſuiſts 
upon it. According to the ſtate 
of the caſe, if you break your 
vow, you are guilty of one cer- 
tain ſin; if you keep it, yau 

U2 hazard 
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hazard the commiſſion of many 
uncertain ſins; but if one ma 

* miſs, two may; and if two, all 
may, by ſome intervening pro- 
vidences; therefore one certain 
evil is to be avoided, before ma- 


ny uncertain ones. Beſides, we 


ought not to do evil, that good may 
come of it; and 'tis a bold adven- 
ture, for a little temporal enjoy- 
ment to hazard an eternal one. 
'Thus far the caſe would bear, 
if it ca be proved that the vow 
is obligatory ; but we don't be- 
lieve it to be ſo, becauſe tis a 
raſh vow, as may be gathered 


from two paſſages in the query, 


Viz. relinquiſh ſuddenly, and, but 
time which maketh all things appa- 
rent, &c. We'll pur an inſtance: 
ſuppoſe I vow to kill, cheat, or 


bur to turn ſuch a perſon out of 


ſome employment, who is at my 
diſpoſal, when he is thereby ex- 
poled to ſuch temptations and 
misfortunes, that he is like to 
be ruined without ſome extra- 
ordinary providence to prevent 
it, which I yet can't foreſee ; 
in ſuch a caſe my vow is void as 
ſoon as made, becauſe 'tis a vow 
againſt the prerogative of the 
eternal laws of nature; which in- 
ciſpenſibly oblige me to be juſt 
and mercitul; and as I am a chri- 
ſtian, tis a violation of charity » 
ſo that to perform this vow, is 
a wickedneſs as well as ro make 
it. Now if I can't in juſtice treat 
another ſo, I oughr not to treat 
myſelf ſo ; for in the eternal 
law of nature there is a parti- 
cular right and privilege ſtampt 
upon SELF; and hence it 1s, 
— ſelf- murder is a greater ſin 
than murdering another; the firſt 
is a breach of one obligation, the 


laſt of both, viz. The law of 
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nature, and the rights of it. 
But the caſe. yet admits of 
ther alteration : if this office ws; 
ot, or is kept by unjuſt means, 
if it neceſſarily expoſes you to 
ſin by the practice of it, or tyes 
you to ill company, then you 
ought to forſake ir, whether 


you vow or no. Tis a ſtrange 


ſort of curioſity to diveſt our- 
ſelves of our native freedom, 
and impoſe greater burdens uy. 
on ourielves than God and nz. 
ture have deſigned : we think 
no one ought to do it, till they 
find the task already ſer them, 
ſo eaſy as not to exerciſe all 
their care; but ſuch perſons per- 
haps, are not to be found, — It 
would be a determination of no 
little moment, if all our caſuiſti. 
cal divines would fix the criſs, 
Viz. How far a man (under all the 
circumſtances of life) has pour 
to bind of diſpoſe of himſelf, and 
how far not. 

Q. Hhether there g. any ſu 
thing as a hag, which the comma 
people fancy to be witcheriding, 
when they are in their beds inthe 


. night time, and, as ſome [a 


when they are perfectly awake, and 
with ſuch a wehemency that thy 
are not able to- ſlir either hani ir 
foot, or move the leaſt member 
of their bodies, not can utter on: 
word diftinfly, but make a kind 
of a grumbling noiſe ? —— if 
in the affirmative, what inflan 
meer you with in hiftory? If in 
the negative, what is it that 's thi 
cauſe of it? ED 
A. Iis effected both ways; by 
vapours from crude and undigeſ 
ed concoctions, heat of blood 4s 
after hard drinking, and ſeven 
other natural ways ; but ſome- 
times tis really effected by 
; witches, 
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witches, which firſt gave the 
name to the common oppreſſion 
in ſleep called the night- mare: 
Hiſtory is full of ſuch inſtances ; 


I ſhall only mention one, which 


| had from a perſon that was an 
eye and ear-witneſs. to all the 
matter*of fact. — A boy that was 
worn out even to a conſumption, 
by the common load and op- 

reflion of a witch in the night - 
time; ſomerimes he ſhifted beds, 
and was quiet for a night or two, 
but then was afflicted again; he 
was always well in the day-time, 
and eat his meat well; an elder 
brother of his that came from the 
univerſity, hearing the relation 
of the boy's diſtemper, ſuppos'd 
the reaſon of it, and ordered the 
boy to lie with his father, he 
himſelf deſigning to ſleep in 
that bed, and when _ came 
(according to my friend's words) 
he charmed the room, as is 
uſual, to retain a thief, (for 
ſuch things have been done, 
though we believe by no good 
means) and in the night-time he 
heard the 1id of the cheſt under 
the window make a little noiſe, 
as if a cat or ſomething elſe had 
leaped out of the window upon 
it, whereupon he roſe and ſtruck 
alight, and there ſtood an old 
woman, a neighbour, which 


he knew very well, in the midſt 


of the room; he bid her go; 
the anſwered, She could not till 
be diſmiſſed hey ; whereupon he 
took her by the hand and Jed 
her down ſtairs, and ſent her 
home, and bid her come in the 
morning : next morning, as he 


was difcourſing his father, ſhe. 


came, and confeſſed ' ſhe uſed to 


lie upon the child, becauſe he 


was a peeviſh boy, and hinder'd 
her of the relief the family uſed 


to give her, but was not minded 
to kill the boy for his parents 
ſake; and being queſtioned by 
the ſcholar how ſhe came to uſe 
ſuch tricks; — ſhe anſwer d, That 
a man came to her houſe, who re- 
lieved her, afterwards beru- blood 
of her, which ſhe fhewed, and 


there was a kind of impreſſion 


of letters, which the ſcholar 
8 again, and ſent her 
ome; upon which ſhe was 
mightily terrified with the ap- 
rn of the man threatenin 
er, which ſhe told the ſcholar ; 
upon this, the parents of the bo 
cauſed her to go to the church 
continually, and afforded her # 
relief during her life, but were 
a long time before they could 
reach her the Lord's prayer, and 
hinder her from ſtopping her 


ears; but at length ſhe overcame 


all her wicked ſuggeſtions. 

Q. What pretence has the pope to 
a triple crown 2 8 

A. Some ſay to act the offices 
of the whole trinity, and tis as 
reaſonable as to make efhgies of 
them; but ſince there's no good 
reaſon to be given, we may an- 
ſwer it by asking other queſti- 
ons, Why does he uſe fraud and 
force to obtain the name of uni- 


verſal. biſhop, —— when Rome 


was once a private biſhoprick ? 
Why does that church pretend 
that we owe our converſion to 
them, when Lucius was hundreds 
of years before a chriſtian king 


here? and why a thouſand more 


impoſtures ? 5 

Q Whether tis lawful to ſwear ? 
A. Our queriſt ſeems mighti- 
ly diflatisfied in our affirmarive 
anſwer, and muſters ſome of the 
fathers to prove nothing, To 
what we have faid befofe, we 
add, —— That if it had been an 
U 3 5 ill 
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WM thing, God would. ne ver have of Sawaris, when Iſrael Were 


ſworn by himſelf, —— That carried away captive, — as ye 2 
our Saviour by ſaying, Swear not read in 2 Kings 17. 30. And th 100 
at all, only meant in common men of Hamath made Aſhima ; ring 
diſcourſe, becauſe a frequent uſe who having been deſtroyed by Phe 
would grow into a cuſtom of lions for not worſhi ping the ent 
taking God's name in vain; that true God, an old prieſt was ſen. Wil che 
is, (moſtly) by ſpeaking of it back from Babylon to Samtaria to mer 
without reverence, or thinking . teach them how to do it, who que 
of what we ſay.— And, to put tis probable brought a copy of Ml ; 5 
all out of doubt, tis ſaid in the the Pentateuch with him, ſhe. 
epiſtle to the Hcbrews, Men verily But they fearing the Lord, and fam 
ſwear (or do ſwear) by the greater; ſerving their idols, as tis there here 
and an gath for confirmation is expreſſed, mixed their worſhigs 45 al 
unto them an end of all firife : together, and made a mungril thei 
*Tis ſpoken in the preſent tenſe, ſort of religion, it's probable ing, 
do ſwear, not have ſworn, as an corrupting the holy books, as con 
old obſolete or antiquated cu- has been uſual for hereticks and colt 
ſtom; and this was the cuſtom misbelievers, and inſerting the iy 
after our Saviour's command of names of their idols inſtead of I Zur 
ſwear not. : the true God. Nomen Ideli find 
Q What reaſon can be given, pre Elohin, as A. E. goes on, onc 
why the name of GOD 1u not once which, leſt the Perſians ſhould any 
mentioned throughout all the book alſo do in Megella, (ſo they call real 
of Efther? the book of Hefter)  Mordecai, pro 
A. This queſtion was ſome whom he ſuppoſes to be the en 
time ſince pro oſed, but we muſt author of it (and indeed tis the 


ingenuouſlyacknowledge we were ſaid in the hiſtory, that theſe we 
not, till very lately, provided of matters were written in a book, jet! 
any ſatisfactory aniwer : but and that Efber and Mordecsi ſha 
now we think we have found wrote with all authority) that MW yo! 
one, where we little expected it, he did #udiouſly and induitrioſy anc 
namely, in conſulting authors ab#ain from the name of God wh 
on the late difficulty concerning throughous all this book, which ane 
the creation of the world, where was to go abroad among the bes- of 
we accidentally hit upon this thens, ſubjefs of Ahaſhuerus, l# to 
paſſage out of 4 Ben Ezra's Com- they ſhould ſerve it as their com- 
mentaries thereon, — The old trymen the Hamathites had before an 
* Samaritan Pentateuch , ſays he, done, and foift in ſome of their m th 
* here reads — In principio cre- idols in ibe room on t. And indeed ſay 
« © avit Aſima, &c. In the begin- to obſerve. the whole hiffory, 


wi 

ning Aſima created the heavens we ſhall find in ſome places in 

* and the earth. Now this 4/- ſo fair occaſion for mentioning ch 
ma, or, as we read it, Aſbima, was the name of God, that unlels la 
the god or idol of the Hamathitet, it had been. deſignedly avoided, 4 
ſome of thoſe people who were one can hardly tell how it ſhould m 
brought up by the king of g- be there omitted. — For in the 1d 
ria, and planted in the region account of the Jews behaviour at 
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edy and general maſſacre, we 
f deſcribed their faſting, and 
ing in ſackcloth and aſhes : we 
phe Mordecai's diſcourſe and de- 
ndance upon providence for 


the deliverance of his country- 


men the Jews, and we find that 

ueen Efher ordered all the Jews 
of Shuſban to faſt, and promiſed 
ſhe and her court would do the 
fame; and yet in all this, tho' 
here's ſo fair an occaſion, as well 
45 afterwards in the account of 
their deliverance and thankſgiv- 


ing, tho' theſe are all religious. 


concerns, and tho' twas difh- 
cult to deſcribe a faſt, a thankf- 
giving, and a providence, with- 
out mentioning a God, yet we 
find the word not ſo much as 
once here uſed. — For which, if 
any can aſſign a more probable 
reaſon than what we have here 
produced, we ſhall own ourſelves 
re v obliged to them for 
their information, — But here 
we are aware of one grand ob- 
jection, which will go near to 
ſhake the ſtrength of all this hy- 


potheſis, if it be not foreſeen 


and avoided ; that. great man 
who had the care of compiling 
and adorning our Exgliſb edition 
of the Polygor, when he comes 
to treat of the Samaritan Penta - 
teach, ſeems very zealous for it, 
and difcourſes in particular of 
this paſſage of 4 Ben Ezra : He 
ſays truly, that there is no ſuch 
word as this Aſa to be found 
in the Samaritan bible, where 
the Jew pretends it is: that the 
latter Samaritans, after they had 
4 temple built for them on 
mount Ger izim, were no longer 
idolaters, but ſchiſmaticks only ; 
and that the Jews, by reaſon of 
their inyeterate hatred againſt 
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ander their apprehenſions of a 


them, uſe to load them with all 
the calumnies imaginable, of 
which ſort he takes this to be 
one. In anſwer whereunto, with 


all the deference poſſible to the 


memory of ſo good and great a 
man, we ſay in the firſt place to 
his objection, that there is now 
no ſuch word to be ſound in the 
Samaritan, we readily grant it, 
nor did A. E. ever affirm there 
was.— We alſo as freely grant, 
that the ſecond caſt of thoſe Sa- 
maritans might not be idolarers, 
(though our Saviour himſelf 
tells them, they know not what 
they worſhipped) and yet ſtill 4 
Ben Ezra's account may hold firm 
and good; for he ſays, — the 
word Aſina was found in the 
old Samaritan bible, though none 
doubts, bur when they after - 
wards came to worſhip the true 
God, they would abolth their 
old idols, and turn them out of 
their bibles, as well as their tem- 
ples; accordingly it might very 
eaſily be in the old copies, and 
= not to be found in the ne-: 
the Jews ſlandering rhe Sama» 
ritans, we find by both ſacred 
and profane hiſtory, that there 
was but little love loſt between 
them ——— however, moſt of 
What A. E. accuſes them of, is 
certainly true: tis certain they 
were {dolaters ; tis certain they 
worſhipped this Aſima, and tis 
certain they placed it in the 
temple of God, and as well t 
might in his word,. — an 
that they actually did ſo, carries 
with it a great face of probabi- 
lity, and that Mordecal might 
know this, is very poſſible, he 
being about the court, and- no 
doubt conſtant correſpondence 
kept betwixt that and fach fa. 
mous colonies, who, as it ap- 
U 4 : pears, 
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rs, ſtill paid tribute to the 
ings. of Perſia, and received 
their governors from them, — 
and if he did know it, might 


very wiſely and religiouſly en- 


deavour to avoid giving occa- 
ſion for any ſuch future inconve- 
niencies ; and a better account 
than this, we doubt can 'hardly 
be found of this matter. Let us 
add one conjecture more concern” 
ing this Aima, which we know 
not whether any other has be- 
fore fallen upon: tis a known 
objection againſt the Jem: by the 
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. ny proſelytes of Sadduciſm 
Habit ——5 us, ny 
of great ſaticfaction to all gur 
queriſis in general. But 
we ſhall give you perhaps t 
moſt diverting relation of |; 
night-walker, that ever was heard 
1 of. Take it in the relator'; 
. own wordt. 


._ Gentlemen, 
I Relation. Eading in one 
1 of your Ae. 
curies a Queſtion, Whether it can 
be a truth that one walked in hi 


filly heathens, that they wor- ſleep? puts me in mind of one 


ſhiped an aſs, or als's head. 
Aſini, or Aſinæ Caput: now this 
miſtake might have ſome ground 
in this idolatry of the old Sa- 
maritans, who worſhipped this 
Aima, which, by a very ſmall 
change, might be taken by one 
ignorant of the language for the 

me with Aſina an aſs; and one 
miſtake often producing ano- 
ther, the ſame imputation be 
thrown on all the Jews, the Sa- 
maritans near neighbours. Nor 
are ſuch miſtakes as theſe with- 
out a precedent among the hea- 
then writers, when they ſpeak 
of the Jews, who we know made 
bad Greek: of the Hebrew word 
Jeruſalem, and then underſtood 


it in as bad a ſenſe, for a name 


denoting ſacrilege; which tho 
ſome chriſtians won't own to 
be a fin, yet we may believe 
even a Jem wou'd never ſo far 
glory in it. 12 
We have recei ved ſeveral letters 
2 inſtances about appari tions, 
c. which we have promiſed 
all together, knowing, that not 
only the credibility of them may 
conduce to the reducing the ma- 


Jenny Sedgwick, a maid ſervant 
ro one John Wetherilt of a town 
called Swillington in Nrkſbire, 
who. talked in her ſleep all the 
night long every night, and 
ſometimes would riſe out of 
her bed and walk about the 
houſe : one time ſhe roſe and 
came through the room where 
I lay, and by the light of the 
fire I did ſee and obierve her to 
take a pot or mug off a ſhelf, 
and holding it to her mouth, 
ſaid, Mr, Backhouſe, you are wel- 
come from York, here's to you; 
and ſet down the mug, and 
returned towards her bed, but 
running againſt the door cheek 
awaked, and fell a crying and 
ſcolding at her . maſter, who 
lay in the ſame room, for pull- 
ing her out of bed, Cc. I doaſ- 
ſure you, that none of us could 
ſleep a whole night for a month 
or fix weeks together, till ſhe 
roſe, for laughing at her talk. 
If I ſhould write all I heard and 
remember, it would fill a quire 
of paper. I'll give. you a few in- 
ſtances ; but firſt note, that ſhe 
never uttered any thing that was 
ſaid to her, but whateyer ſhe — 

, er- 
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elf, were it good or bad, ſhe 
—— repeat ir in her ſlełp: j ſhe 
had a ſweetheart, a tranſlator by 
trade, who lived at a town call'd 
Knowſirop, about two miles from 
Leeds, and as many from Swil- 
lington ; he uſed to take her be- 
hind him on his horſe, and bring 
her almoſt home, to eaſe: her, 
which we knew not, till ſhe-told 


us in her ſleep, which was thus ; 


ſays ſhe ( ſeeing her maſter to 
— friend, = (a "ae 
ſhe frequently vonder is 
* if be ſee me be will 
ſeer me to death, I will leap off and 
hide myſelf in Blaram's garden, 
(which had a very high ſtile into 
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it:) ſhe gets out of bed, and 
goes to her maſter's bed, which 
was very high, and gets one leg 
upon his = and = to get 
up the other, but could not; ve 
all laughing, the folks of the next 


houſe heard us; at laſt ſhe awoke, 


and cried, and ſcolded at her 
maſter as before: ſhe was no 
ſooner in bed and aſleep again, 
but ſhe began to talk; 1ays ſhe, 


That was à pretty boy you ſent with 


the four pears and the ſugarcanay; 
1 eat the pears, and kid the candy, 
but if my maſter find it, I ſwear. 
tis noxe.of mine: That's a good 
lays ſhe in her ſleep, : 


You may go home and waſh your hoſe, © © 
And wipe the dem. drops from your noſe, 
And mock no maidens here, © 
For you tread down graſs, and nted not, 
. Wear your ſhoes, and ſpeed not, 
| And clout-leather's very dear: 


But I need not care, 


for my + © 


Sweet heart es a cobler. 


At which we all laugh'd very 
Joud, and ſhe louder than us all. 
Her maſter having latin books, 
ſhe thought he knew by them 


thoſe things he jeer'd her with, 
and hid them one after another; 


but one night in her ſleep ſhe 
call'd to a maid. of her acquain- 
tance, and ſaid, Now 1 dare ſay 
any thing, for 1 have hid all my 
maſter's conjuring beoks ; by which 


means he found them. But I will 


only tell you one paſſage, per- 


haps worth conſidering of: ſhe 


lived in a tavern in Newcaſtle up- 
on Hay and when the Scozs took 
it, the running in a fright down 
the ſtairs, broke her leg ; ſhe in 
her ſleep began the ſtory of it, 
calling, Miſes, miſtreſs, do you 
not ſee how the blood runs at Aach 
a place? naming it; and puts 


her leg out. of the bed, which 
was very nigh the floor, and 
ſat up, putting her band into 
the chamber · pot, and bathing her 
leg, crying out very piteouſly, 
Oh pain, pain Oh pain, pain! 
a long time, inſomuch that I 
would have waked her, but they 


would not let me do it: ſo far as 


I can judge, ſhe wept, and was 
really in pain. This ſerve 
for a little diverſion, if it be of 
no other uſe to you, that-ſhe 
ſbould dream -ſo, ſenſibly of a 
thing ſo long paſt : I was then 
abour 12 or 13 years of age, and 
it was in the year 1644. ſhe lay 
with two boys, her maſter's ſons, 
they would hang about her neck, 
and ſay to her, Jenn, lig down 
Jenny; the elder of thoſe boys 
was then about three years Wl 


* : 


he is now living in Thieving-lane 
n on! 
2 "Relat. One madam Benes, 
who lodgeth at my lady Biram s 
in Bow, tells me,” that my lady 
Gerrad and the went to viſit an 
antient gentlewoman, who has 
lodgings in a houſe, out of which 


one madam Bendiſh died at Eaff- 


Ham, about Auguft was two years 
ſince; they fay, that the old gen- 
tle woman tells them, that about 
7 or 8 weeks ago, madam Bendiſb 
appear'd to her like -a ſhadow, 
and talk'd with her an hour or 
more at a time; the voice was 
low, but ſhe could hear what ſhe 
ſaid perfectly; the ſpirit bid the 
old gentlewoman tell her ſon, 
who was obſtinate, c. that he 
muſt read the 1ſt, 2d, and 3d 
_ Chap. of the Proverbs, in which 
he might learn his duty, &c. and 
rold her, that ſhe had left him 
that houſe, and 150 JL. per ann. 


bur the executors had done him 


ſome wrong, c. Mr. Bendiſb 
came from Cambridge, the old 
gentlewoman deliver'd her meſ- 
lage to him; the ſpirit told her 
ſhe had done as ſhe bad her, and 
thank d her for it; but ſince that, 


the ſpirit had almoſt turn'd her 


our of her bed, and gave her a 
blow that hurt her a little. More 
to the fame purpoſe I had from 
madam Bents : ſhealſo ſaith, that 
Mr: Smith, the miniſter of West- 
Ham, has been with the old gen- 
Uewoman. %7 048 TS07) 

2. Relat. Madam Bent, told me 
alſo, that a gentlewoman of her 
acquaintance, now living, had a 
ſon chat took ill courſes, and ſhe 
being pious, was fearful about 
him, that he would be damned; 
the young man did reform, bur 
foon-after died; his mother was 
extreamly amicted, and fear'd he 
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was in hell; abour a month after 


he died, (if I miſtake not) tie 


young man's fpirit came to hi 

mother's bed, and open'd the 5 7 
rains; at which ſhe and one in bed 
with her, flunk down and cover d 
themſelves; the ſpirit call d, Me- 
ther, mother, and ſhe then ſaid, 
Son: it anſwer d, Mother, you are 
much troubled concerning me, but 
Jam come to tell you that I an 


at reſt, and ſhall trouble you no 


more. a 

4. *Relat. Another thing of 
like nature a worthy perſon now 
living in London rold me of; 
which, in ſhort, was, That one 
Lunt in Derbyſhire, near the Peak, 
had a. brother died, and after. 
wards appeared to him, and de- 


ſir d that his brother would go to 


one with whom he had lived as a 
ſervant, and demand ſome mo- 
ney which was due to him, and 
give it to a woman in the ſame 
town, whom he had promiſed 
marriage to, and got her with 
child, and then deſerred both his 
ſervice and her: Lunt went to 
the man, had the money, gave it 
her, got her to forgi ve his bro- 
ther, and came home, the ſpirit 
being with him; when they were 
nigh home, the ſpirit bid his bro- 
ther ask whathe would haye done 
for him, (Lum being poor) for if 
he ask d, he could grant him, and 
it ſhould not hurt him either as 
to ſoul or body; but Lan -wou'd 
ask nothing ; the ſpirit thank'd 
him for the kindneſs he had 


done him, and vaniſh'd with 


ſuch a melodious noiſe that ra- 
viſhed Lunt, &c. There are ma- 
ny ſtrange things in this ſtory, 
which I omir, ſuppoſing ſome 


of you may bave heard it be- 
fore; if nor, twere, as 1 think, 


Q yr 


worth your heating. 


—— 1 8 «_ 


'Q. If theſe things be ſo, it 
would ſeem we are #0 be- proba- 
tioners in a ſtage after this life: 
hut whether it be convenient for 
you to give your »thoughts of it, 1 
know not, but ſhould be glad to 
meet with them in your Athenian 


Oracle; 1 dare not preſume to de- 


fire it in another way. | 
Bromly by Bow, Yours to 
Octob. 3. 1691. command 
Hugh Preflon. 


A. To which four ; relations 
weanſwer, That there's not one 
argument amongſt em all, that 
proves any thing like a future 

ſtare of trial, or another place be- 
fides this world, to depend upon 
for entailing a certainty of re- 
wards or puniſhments to eterni- 
ty.—We meet (beſides this) with 
innumerable inſtances of ſpirits 
appearing, to make or deſire ſa- 
tistaction to ſuch as they have 
 Iinjur'd,, whilſt living; but for 
ſuch inſtances as we meet with, 
which ſeem to comtradi& the 
ſcripture, as melodious muſick, 
or ſigns of rejoicing after ſuch 
and ſuch arisfaRion, we ought 
to attribute it to the illuſions of 
the devil, who brought in the 
epilogue or latter part of the 
ſcene, or elſe that the whole was 
managed by The queriſt 
ſent another queſtion about a 
certain way of improving mo- 
ney, which we judge not Ro 
to concern ourſelves with, left 


thereby we injure one of the 


parties concern d. 73. 

5. Relax. Dr. Denn (as we 
have been lately inform d by a 
perſon of great note) relates, 
that being at Paris, after dinner, 
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in his chamber, he ſaw his wife 
paſs by him through the room, 
with a dead child in her arms; 


a meſſenger was diſparch'd im- 


mediately to London, where at 
that inſtant ſhe was deliver d 
after a hard labour, of a d 


” 


child, which was the inſtant, ſhe | 


appear'd at Paris, or the ſpirit 


- that repreſented the viſion.” ©. * 


6. Relat. An eminent doctor 
ſiſter, (whom one of our Socie- 
ty knows very well) being then 
about ſeventeen years old, in a 
high peſtilential fever, in the 
ſicknets time, fell into a ſhore 


flumber, and had this vifion: 


4A BURIAL, the clath held up 


by four maids, and a numerous 


train of followers, and it was 


buried in a vault=— She ask d 


what burial it was? a by-ſrander 
anſwer d, that ſhe ſhould die of 
the TOKENS, and be ſo bu- 


Fried in a vaulr, and have, four 


fuch maids, whom he named, to 
carry her: then appear d three 
great green glorious balls, which 
roſe up in a beautiful field; the 


leaſt aſcended quickly out of her 
geſt faſt 


ſight, the ſecond and big 
after it, the third flower; the 
by-ſrander told her, the firft ball 
was herſelf, the ſecond was her 
father, the third her mother; ſhe 
awak d, and related. theſe viſions, 
and named the maids names; ftic 
was mark d with the Tokens as ſhe 
was told of, and died in few hours. 
But what makes this relation 
more remarkable is, Athallows 
Bread. ſtreet church was ſhur up, 
the churchwardens refufed the 
burial, unleſs her friends would 
bury her in the church-vault, 
and enjoined no pay ſhould 
be invited to the burial, which 


was agreed on, and at noon the 
| body 
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body was to be buried: at the 
ſame time came one of her play- 
fellows out of the country to ſee 
the deceaſed, and underſtanding 
the burial was to be that day, de- 
fir'd no perſons might hold up 
the cloth but her and three maids 
- the would bring, which were all 
the ſame maids the deceaſed 
nam'd, when ſhe awak'd; and 
without invitation a numerous 
train follow'd to the church, 
and ſhe was buried in the yaul 
accordingly. r: 
7. Relat. The aforemention'd 
doQor's daughter, Mariamne by 
name, was call'd about ten in 
the morning audibly three times, 
by a voice which ſhe took for her 
father's : ſhe anſwer'd, and haſt- 
d down at the third call, fearing 


r delay would diſpleaſe him; 


when ſhe came down ſtairs, ſhe 
ask'd what her father would 

leaſe to have with her; when as 
Ne was told, her father was diſ- 
courſirlg with a man a long time, 
gs that no body had call'd, un- 

is ſome body in the ſtreet had 
call'd ſome perſon by her name; 
ſhe replied, her name was not a 
common name, being Mariamne, 
therefore not probable : ſhe in 


three days ſicken'd, and was in- 


ſtantly delirious, and died. 

8. Relat. Another tells us on 
his own knowledge, That a maid 
was call'd audibly rhree times, 
when no body call d in the houſe, 
and at that inſtant the grandmo- 


ther died, above a hundred miles 


off, calling upon this maid, who 
is now alive in Loudon, 
9. Relat. Some little time ago, 
a perſon under an extraordinary 
weakneſs of body and lightneis 
of the head, call d upon the name 
of another perſon, with whom 


| | 
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he had been very intimately ac. 
uainted, to come, twice or 
thrice repeated, with more than 
ordinary loudneſs, conſideri 
the weakneſs he was then under, 
and within an hour or two after 
died, which was about five a: 
clock in the morning; at ſix, in 
the ſame morning came the wife 


of the perſon who was call'd b 


the deceaſed, to know how he 
did, for that her husband had 
not reſted that night, tho' very 
well when he went to bed, and 
wholly ignorant of the deceaſed's 
illneſs ; in ſhort, the perſon ſo 
call'd, after that time roſe not 
out of his bed, but died that very 
day ſeven- night after. | 
10. Relat. Near Cheſbam in 
Buckinghamſhire, there was one 
Foſeph Chambers, who died out of 
the very houſe where I then liv, 
who, atter he had been buried a- 
bout three days, as the maid of 
the houſe was walking thro' a lit 
tle orchard adjoining to it, at a 
little diſtance. ſhe ſaw this Joſeph 
Chambers (in a melancholy po- 
ſture) leaning againſt a tree, in 
the very cap and dreſs he was 
laid out in; upon this the maid 
runs into ' her maſter's houſe, 
much affrighted, and told him, 
that if ever ſhe ſaw Foſeph Cham» 
bers in her life, ſhe had juſt now 
ſeen him. He haunted the houſe 
far ſeveral years after wards, and 
would very often in the dead of 
the night rap, rap, rap, ſo long, 
and ſo hard at the door, till he 
wak d all the family: twas ſup- 
poſed his errand was to diſcover 
tome great injuries he had done 
to the right owner of the houſe 
where he died. The maid that 
ſaw him was about a fortnight 
ago at our bookſeller's houſe, _ 
no 


DDr 
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now lives near Latmus in Buck- no need of enumerations, for 
ingbomſpire. the next ſtep to the disbelieving 
w * 1 Sg ſuch things is, the denial of the 
f Our thoughts upon the whole. ſoul's exiſtence out of the body, 
* That ſuch ſupernatural tranſ- which 1s as hard to he conceiv d 
ations are now believ'd in all oY the nature of ſpirits; and if 
nations, have been credired in — —— 18 admitted, farewell 
all ages; thoſe that conſult the . virtues, the dignity of 
ſeripture find frequent mention our reaſon, the expectation of 
of em, nay, once from our Sa- rewards and puniſhments here- 
viour's mouth, wiz. Handle aud after, and by conſequence an in- 
fee me, for a ſpirit” hath. not fleſb let to the moſt profligate baſe 
and bones as ye ſee me have. The things whilſt here, that human 
Roman and Grecian hiſtories are nature can poſſibly ſtoop to. As 

= of inſtances, (particularly ® More particular anſwer to Re- 


„ * we a > $S 


2 * »- — 
ö - 


* 


ee Plutarch's lives) but we have lation 9. ſee before. 


Q Teach us, great Athens' ſons, om whence ariſe 
. The warious jealouſies love's empire vex, 
And ſhew what cure in art or nature lies 
For theſe dire poiſons which the mind perplex ? 


A. That jaundice of the ſoul, * that lazy pain 

Which ſcarce we'd wiſh our enemies ſhou'd know, 
Hoy can we by meer theory explain, 

Or how the effects without the cauſes ſhow ? | 

| R | 3 | T Jealouſy. 

Whom we adore no thought of ſin can ſeize, 18 
We re of their virtue, as their love ſecure; 
The world may flight or envy, which they pleaſe, 

Bur ſtill that flame's immortal that's ſo pure. 


Friendſhip and love in all their glorious train 
Ne er yet cou'd boaſt a happier few than we: 
To us your query then you ſend in vain, 
Go ask the great and rich for jealouſy. 
 Q. Whether a comprehenſion, or and one are not one, but two; 
the uniting of conformiſts and non- ſince there are different churches, 
conformiſis, ben t neceſſary for the different communions, and hearts 
reforming of England ? |. more different and oppoſite than 
A. Yes undoubtedly, — be- either. This union:is further ne- 
Auuſe the ſchiſm irſelf, on which ceffary, even to- PERSONAL 
ſide ſoe ver the fault lies, is a great RE FO RMATITON, becauſe 
+ fin and ſcandal, and highly needs the want thereof has ſo much 
reformation; for that there obſtructed it,. perſons being more 
is a ſchiſm, is as plain as that one concern d for their own parti - 
"th , i 5 Wc 3K 


i 
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cular tenets than for common 
Chriſtianity; nay, entertainin 
the moſt bitter, ſcurrilous, ang 
profane ſcoffs againſt the con- 
trary party, even in their moſt 
 folemn and religious perfor- 
mances, with approbation and 
pleaſure,— as let thoſe concern d 
fay what they will, ſuch whoſe 


converiation is but any way ge-- 


neral, cangot but have ſeen and 
heard inſtances of but tao 8 
and thus while one laughs at the 
others PRE ACHING, and the 
ather at his P RATING, the 
atheiſt laughs at both, and there 
are very many believe neither. 
Beſides, the world is ſo fooliſhly 
ill-narur'd, that oppoſite parties 
commonly are out of ſpite either 
_ careleſs or negligent in any chri- 
ſtian duty which they ſee their 
oppoſers {tri& or eminent in per- 
forming · Another reaſon is, that 
rebus ſic ſtantibus, we ſee not how 
the antient church diſcipline, ſo 
much deſired, and the loſs there- 
of, ſo much lamented, can ever 
be renew'd, without which tis 
not very likely ſucha RE FOR- 
MATION as is defired ſhould 
take very large ſteps amongſt 
us; ſince as things now are, let 
a perſon be excommunicated 
in our church, he has the di/en- 
ters to fly to; in theirs, he flies 
to us; or indeed keeps between 
both, rails at all, and is of nei- 
ther. Again, while this fatal 
and ſcandalous diviſion laſts, it 
cannot be avoided, but there 
will fill be different intereſts, 
and that powerful ones, whoſe 
Qruggle will be not only dange- 
tous to the ſtate, but breed ani- 
moſities, ſtrife, and bitterneſs in 
the different parties. — Which 
God knows whether eyer we 


ſhall be ſo happy to ſee Compoſed | 


and ended. 


Q. Is it proper for a woman 15 
yield at the firſt addreſs, thi 20 4 
man we love? 16. } 

4, We muſt firſt anſwer the 


letter, before. we diſpatch the 


ueſtions. —— For the men. 


hey are ſuch poor helpleſs crea. 


tures, that they much more need 


direction in this affair than the 


fair ſex, whom nature has ſuf. 
ficiently inſtructed with wit, ag 
well as arm'd with beauty, and 
ſo proyided againſt all attacks of 
what nature ſoever. But if you 
think, madam, you are not yer 
upon thę ſquare with us, and if 
the pretty (for ought we know) 
inviſible Amaryllu won't enter 
the liſts with that dreadful crea- 
ture man, unleſs ſhe's arm 
back and breaſt, we muſt not 
be ſuch uncourteous knights to 
refuſe our aid and aſſiſtance 
therein to her, or any other di- 
ſtreſs d damſel. | 
Accordingly we anſwer to this 
firſt queſtion, There's no 
ſuch want of men yet, thanks to 
our gentle French and Jriſh-ene- 
mies, that you ladies ſhould be 
in ſuch great haſte, to yield at the 
firſt appearance of a foe. — 
What if you are cowards at heart, 


(as Mrs.Ray/ſm in her breeches) cis 


however decent not to hang out 
the white flag till the cannon be 
drawn down ; beſides, you'll get 
better conditions, if the enemy 
does not know how weak you are 
within. (Forgive, ladies, all this 
warlike gibberiſh, for we had 


been juſt reading the Gazette, and 


can't eaſily get out on't.) But to 
be leſs figurative, in plain truth 
and Engliſh, as we have often told 


you, there's little faith in us 
; 4 | 1 men, ; 


Co er On we ot oe ene ho ot ot ered ae at 


. | 


*- a 
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men? and perhaps leſs generoſity, 
and bur very few of us can bear 
ſuch a favour.—— Iis e' en too 
luſcious fare, as we ſaid before 
of kiſſes, for a hungry lover, who 
ten to one ſurfeits upon at, 
ins little while nauſeates the 
giver, feaſt and all : not bur that 
could the ladies be ſure of their 
loyers hearts, that will if ye 
about like Jacł-a- lents, a mile in 
a minute, could ye but know 
your men once, and had you the 


good fortune to light upon a ge- 


nerous lover, (as great a phœnix 
as the eel among the ſack of 
ſnakes, c. you know the ſto- 

) in ſuch a caſe the leſs ceremo- 
ny the better, (except rhe grand 
one of the ring, and ſack-poſler) 
and he muſt be proportionably 
the better as he 1s the happier 


lover, being ſurpriz'd into bliſs, 


and the mighty joy heap'd upon 
him before he's aware on't : and 
beſides, .all the world knows, as 
well as Seneca, that a benefit is 10 
much the greater, by how much 
the more unexpectedly and ſpee- 
dily tis conferr'd. All the fear 
here, ladies, is, leſt love ſhould 
put a cheat upon you, infeQ you 
with his oun blindneſs, and make 
you take the lovers for as arrant 
angels as they do you, and be 
rhaps both alike miſtaken. 
wever, t'other ſide we look 
upon to be much the ſafer, as the 
world now is, and that twould 
do beſt to keep the hounds at a 
bay for ſome convenient time, 
which will make them more 
eager, and when they do faſten, 
more in earneſt. But for this 
piece of the art of love, as is be · 
tore ſaid, we believe women 
need little inſtruction, ſince tho 


Jou were all as innocent as Eve 
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in paradiſe, you'd have the wir 
to anſwer your lovers, as ſhe dj 


our great grandfather, who even 
before ſhe knew ſhe was naked, 
could tell Adam, unleſs Mr. Dry» 

and den ſlanders her, 2 Shi 
——— You long ſhould court, and 


ve ſhould long deny. 
they we ought to praiſe 'em ? 

A. There ſeems no great mat- 
ter in't of one ſide or t'other. 
but of the two tis more civil to 

raiſe 'em than otherwiſe, ſince 
if they ſing well, you ought to do 
it out of gratitnde ; if ill, out of 
pity, if not juſtice too, ſince if 
they know it themſelves, youare 
ſill the more oblig'd td em. when 
they have ſo much complaiſance 
to expoſe even their own imper- 


fections to gratify your deſires. 


On t other ſide, if they have a lit- 
tle of the Sir Courtly in em, and 
think to ſtop the fair thief, that 
has t᷑ruſs d up a certain little foo · 
liſh heart of theirs, and run away 
with it ; if they think to ſtop ir 
with their own howling hue- 
and cry, and perſuade themſelves 


that they ſing like Bownltn him- 


ſelf, when perhaps they ſing and 
dance too like the witches in 


Mackbeth, or Scaramouch a ſerena- 


ding his miſtreſs, — in this caſe 
we think 'moſt of all a good hu- 


mour'd lady would commend 


'em; for tis the only kindneſs 
nature has ſnewn the poor crea» 
tures, to give em a good opinion 
of their own pretty parts, for fear 


if they knew their true character 


as well as others do, they ſhould 


hang themſelves out of the way. 
— Bur then for the way of 


praiſing, which the greateſt wits, 
and thoſe who have done ir beſt, 


tell us, is the niceſt thing in the 
| | world, 


4 


Q. Four lovers. ſing to us, whe= 
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world, — and this, ladies, you 


know how to do the beſt of any. 


That way of praiſing a lover, 


- which would pleaſe him beſt, is 


letting him take his own com- 
mendation and reward at once, 


From that pretty. mouth which 


can no way more obligingly 
praiſe him,— or if the poor /carus 


muſt not riſe ſo high, (for fear 
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of melting his wings) & ſoft 
graſp of a fine hand; a twirl of 
the eye, a turn of the head, and 
a thouſand other pretty inſigni. 
ficant nothings, which you wo. 
men call favours, will be ſuff. 


cient to make the happy lover 


believe you are pleas'd with him, 
and almoſt ſet him out of his 
little wits for joy. 


Q. Since love depends not on our wil, 
But is moſt free and unconſin d; 
How can inconſtancy be ill, 
When a plain force upon the mind? 


A. Love is at firſt at our command, 
Till fancy does the judgment bind; 
Which, if in time we don't withſtand, 


Enſlaves the body and the mind? 


If a firſt love we thus may tame, 
A ſecond we may eaſier rule; 
Inconſtant then's too mild a name 


. 


Q. What is the handſomeſt way 
of putting off a lover ? 
A. Were it not more for the 


ladies fake than the lovers, we'd 


not meddle with this queſtion; 


for we think tis as deſperate a 


ptece of ſervice, as for the garri- 


Ion of a fort to act its way thro? 


an enemy's army. In a word, 


tis: almoſt an impoſſible thing 
for a lady ſo to deny a lover as 
to pleaſe him. — for, as tis wit- 
tily ſaid of a very ingenious per- 
ſion in the caſe of rivals,— We 
ere all Iſmaelites to one another, 
if a woman's in the caſe ; io, ten 
to one, but a lady gets an enemy, 
when ſhe refuſes a lover, 
who is generally ſo unreaſonable 
an animal, that he does not 
. conſider, One poor woman can 


Juſfice at once, but for one man; 


For one that's either knaye or fool. 


whereas if a fam'd beauty, or 
fortune, ſhe can never content 
all pretenders,— unleſs ſhe had 
as many bodies as ſhe has faces, 
when ſhe looks in a multiplying- 
glaſs. But tho' a woman of pru- 
dence can't ſatisfy her lovers, 
ſhe may herſelf, by doing what 
becomes her, however they re- 


ſent it. Our advice then fot her 


behaviour is, As to. the 
{warm of fools that buz about 
her, een to let them alone to 
pretend on, ſince they think too 
well of themſelyes to believe ſhe 
ſcorns or refuſes them, tho they 
were neyer ſo often told ſo by 
her own mouth. 


there be any perſon of ſenſe, ge- 
neroſity, and true worth, who 
appears to be really in love with 
her, when her heart is before en- 

gaged, 
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„we think ſhe'd do very 
dſomely to let him know as 
much, in as, obliging terms as 
22 that he might, as ſoon 
5 he could, wean himſelf from 
a fruitleſs amour. 3 
Q. How ſball we moſl decently 
give our conſent in marriagss? 
A, For the time, what has 
been faid of widows, be 


} lied to'r, as well as, 
— hag boon ſaid in anſwer to 751 


the firſt queſtion. For the m- 
wer, there are a thouſand, "_ 
a wit an cannot be to 
ſeek — — whatever way tis 
done, a paſſionate lover will 
ſcarce find Fault with it; how» 
ever, the leſs formal tis, we 
think it the better the more. 

the more frankly 


'tis done, the more obliging it 


8. 4 than Maids? 
A. Becauſe, as the widow (we 


fellows take ir for granted, that 
"tis nothing but —— Up and ride, 
and indeed almoſt rayiſh.che wi- 
dows into matrimony, 
have any. appurtenances wort 

angling for. This the mens ſide : 


— then for the womens, to 


carry on the forementioned me- 
taphor, — Whether of the two 
is the eaſier to mount, an old pad 
hack that has been beating upon 
the road this ten years, or a young 
skirtiſſ fillythar was never back d 
before, but flouncing about like 
Bucephalus, when he ſtood in his 


Q. How ling after the death 
- Oy may _ . 


if they 
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4. We think that pious wi. 
dow was a little of the ſooneft, 
who when moſt deeply lament- 
ing at her husband's funeral, 
one of the company at 
the grave \ her not to 


e 
take on fo: heavily, for if ſne 


thought fir, he was ready to ſu 
ply mis. room, - —— anſwer 5 
ly ſobing, Thank you, Sir, for 
core to comfort 4 poor diſcon- 
ſolate widow, but indeed Tue juſt 
nom promiſed another that came be- 


fore ye. The Epheſſan matron of 


tother fide was a little of the 


longeſt, tho“ ſho made up for'r 
afterwards, and was yery much 
in haſte when ſhe once ſer about 
the buſineſs. Nor need we go ſo 
far as Epheſus, for ladies that haye 
almoſt worſhiped their husbunds 
tombs for ſeven years together, 
afrer their death, and at laſt ex- 

reſſed the extravagaice of their 

ve to their memories, by mar- 
ry ing the tutor of their children. 
But might we propoſe. a term 
of mogaing in this caſe, our 
judgment is, that the widow's 
love is too war, who though 
like the Indian wives they don't 
burn themſelves with their huſ- 
bands, are yet for as good as 
burying themſelves alive to keep 
them company; — and of 
the other ſide, that her's is 
too cold, who can ſcarce lie 
alone till her husband is ſo. 
There is a mean betwixt them, 
and we think a widow does 
very well in mourning for ons 
twelve months after the is ſo, 


both becauſe tis decent, and be- 


cauſe ſhe generally looks prettier 
in't, and twill the ſooner get 


- 


her another husband. — 
; | k —_— 
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 Q. Whether (as is commonly deny it, ſo that it was the likel;. 
taught) baptiſm is the. proper and eſt way for them ta find little op- 


If this be proved, one great pillar 0 
antipedebaptiſin falls io the ground, 


and with it the ſuperſtructure from 
which all ſuch conſequences as have 
been deduced by antipedobaptiſts, 


or baptiſts, miſcalled by the name of 
anabaptiſis? _ | | 


A. Not knowing the cuſtoms, 


of nations, linguiſms, (if we 
may ſo ſay) or expreſhons. only 
pecaliar to ſuch and ſuch rongues, 


Together with the, ignorance of 


the radixes, or original ſignifi- 
cations in languages; are the 
great obſtacle of underſtanding 
truth, and by conſequence, the 
unhappy introductions into ma- 
ny dangerous hereſies and ſchiſms 
in the church. Perkaps theſe 
may be the great cauſe of dii- 
putes upon this preſent ſubjeQ, 
not to mention a ſpirit of con- 
tention. Our poſitive anſwer 
to the queſtion, is, That in ma- 
ny caſes it will bear the affirma- 
tive; which we ſhall endeavour 
to prove from the following 
conſiderations. 
Firſt, From the cuſtoms a- 
mongſt the Jews,” in proſelyting 
the Gentiles into their religidn, 


fo far indeed circumciſion was 


not properly a type, but rather a 


cont inuance of a cuſtom, that by 


St.. John, our Saviour, and his 


, «poles, had added unto it all 


that was neceſſary to make it a 
Fall, proper, and pertinent type 
of baptiſm. That baptiſm was 
the common cuſtom of initiating 
proſelytes amongſt the Jews by 
whole families, which had alto 
their ſponſors as we now have, is 
ſo well known by all baptiſts, 
(or anabaptiſts) that they can't 


: 


natural antiiype ef circumciſion ? poſition in the practice of it; for 


d St. John the Baptiſſ, &c. 
dertook any new way of proſe- 
| — 9 Jews into the goſpel, 

ey 
the oppoſitions of a new do- 
Arine, but alſo of a new practice, 
therefore it was that this cuſtom 
was continued, and had the ſu- 
wry > of the full force of 

ptiſm, wiz. a conſignation or 
ſeal of the covenant. And this 
is further ſtrengrhened by ſeve- 
ral undeniable texts in ſcripture, 
which anabaptiſts themſelves can 
never get clear of, and ask them 
the expoſition, they muſt either 
be filent, or give ſuch. a para- 
phraſe as we do. —— The texts 
are theſe: Firſt, I» whom alſo, ye 


were circumciſed with the circum- 


2 9 6e rev ape _ in he 
ing off the body of the ſins of t 

feſb, by the circumciſion of Chriſt, 
HAVING BEEN BURYED 
WITH HIM IN. BAPTISM. 
— The next is, — — The 
baptizing the Iſraelites in the Red 
ſes, 1 Cor. x. 2. According to 
St. Cyprian, Mare autem illud, 
&c. That the Red ſea was 
that ſacrament of baptiſm, the 
apoſtle declares, ſaying, I would 
wot have you ignorant, —— and 
adds, All theſe things are our f- 
gures, Cyprian. Ep. 69. Ed. Ox.— 
The lait is, the ſaving of Noah 
and his family in the ark, &c. 
1 Pet, iii. 21. We urge not 
theſe to prove any thing elſe but 


the parallel betwixt circumciſion 


and baptiſm; or, to ſpeak more 
properly, the neceſſary continu- 


ance of the old manner amongſt 


the Jews, of continuing their way 
of proſelyting the heathens, 
which 


not only ſtruggled with, 


Fag. essere 
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which by the way had no need be taught; —— for dar- 
16 be ere fer doyn in what Fworre ſignifies to diſciple all | 
method, what perſons, whether nations, perſonally and ſubje- 
infants qr not, the cuſtom being Qlvely, as we ſhall ſhew pre. 
ſo well known before hand. But ſently ; being a general word; 
here we meet with an objection it contains in it the two others 
of baptizing females, becauſe fe- that follow, viz. garrignαε 
males were not circumciſed, the Sd ve, baptizing and reach- 
impoſſibility of the modus or ing, it being the imperative 
manner how, makes the queſti- mood, and the other two only 
on foreign ; but all 'were bap- rape les; .ſo that the commil* 
rized, both men, women, and ſion of it is chat, and the mode 
children amongſt the heathen, of it theſe; but in the möde, 
before they were admitred into baptizing them, precedes teach- 
the Jewiſb religion, which an- ing them to obſerve, &. Se- 
ſwers the objection: — Beſides, condly, Children are capable of 
we could, if it were not a little proſelytiſm, as may be obſerved 
impertinent, tell our queriſt, from our Saviour's words, when 
that ſeveral nations had, and yet he ſaid, Suffer little children to 
continue the cuſtom of circum- come unto me; the original is; i- 
ciſing the 'Nymphe of their fe- by regs, which is the ſame with 
males, both upon a religious and Tegoryar, to proſelyte, Which 
civil account: ſome will tell alſo confirms the firſt expoſi- 
us, that this cuſtom fand tis tion of the order of the com- 
not very improbable) was de- miſſion before re cited! 
rived from the Jews, it being Beſides, when we read of whole 
well known that the do&rine of families | baptized, of the co- 
the trinity which Plato taught, venant made to you and your 
was learned from the rabbi's, children, gc. of childrens be- 
and alſo that ſeveral nations have ing of the kingdom of heaven, 
ſeveral Jewiſb cuſtoms amongſt of being holy, as being the off- 
them, the Jews being diſperſed ſpring of proſelyted or believ- 
through the whole world, and ing parents. — Nay further, 
in ſome places in very conſidera- when we meet with inſtances 
| ble numbers. of children that have been ſo F 
p Q What certain indubitable very young, ſome before they | 
grounds cau we have for the pra-, could either go or ſpeak, that | 
dice of infant baptiſm? have had ſuch ſtrange exits in- 
A. From the ſcripture: And to another world; we may, 
firſt, from the order of the words with all the indignation imagi- 
in the commiſſion, -wedhyrtvorre nable, explode that uncharitable 
mr mt. n. Diſciple © all na- poſition of anabaptiſts, that 
tions; and then follows, gær- iay, Children have no more right 
TiCorris #5. eee; from | to baptiſm, &c. thin unreaſona- 
the order of which words, 1. ble creatures.” I myſelf have 
Infants are not excluded from ſeen a child about three: quar- 
baptiſm, as is generally believ- ters old, who when it was dying, 
ed by anabaptiſts. 2. A per. graſped its hands together; lift 
ſon may be baptized before he them rr up jitſelf, — ; 
F A 2 witt 
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with an air of all the ſatisfattion 
that was poſſible for an antient 
perſon, died ; another that ſmil d 
dying: but to ſuch as will meet 
with more ſuch like inſtances, I 
refer them to The. dactrine of in- 
fants baptiſm, &c. by Samuel Min- 
ter, D. D. Printed for Jehn 
Crook at the ſign of the Ship in 
St. Paul's church yard; 'ris in 
e154, 155, Oc. We would 
= uch erſons who deny in- 
fantꝭ capable of baptiſm, becauſe 
they can ſhew no a ſign of it, 
what they think of the ruler's 
daughter ? Qur Saviour bid him 
2 and it ſhould be 
ne. Tis a great weakneſs to 
believe children not baptized, 
from the example of the jaylor: 
The Syriac is, Baptiaatus eſt 


ipſe, & filii domus ęjus; which. 


compared with ver. 23. Et cum 


omnibus filiis domus ſue : young 


old men, women and chil- 
dren; are included in this text; 
and 'tis. nonſenſe to urge from 
the conſequent text, that thoſe 
which: were baptized. glorified 
and praiſed God, which children 
could not do: it means all ſuch 
as were capable of Jojng it: 
but at their rate, we ſhall have 
all the children of anabaptiſts 
ſtarved; for tis ſaid, He that 
will not work, let him not eat : 
but children muſt do it, though 


not capable of working; or 


elſe not only the race of ana- 
baptiſts, but of all chriſtians 
nay, of the whole world, muſt 
ſoon be extirpated. From which 
we would ask, What privilege 
have the children of believing 
parents above unbelieving ? It 
de lay, none but the prayers of 
ſuch parents, (for that they uſu- 
ally do) we further ask, Whether 
dhe words, Elſe were your chil- 


St. Thomas,, all whi 
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aren unclean, but new they are 
holy, do, if compared with the 
context, relate to off-ſprings or 
prayer? For prayer is a com- 
mon debt to all perſons. But we 
might further prove this from 


the univerſal conſent of the 


churches in all countries; for as 
Tertulian de preſcriptore berg. 


c. 28. Ecquid veri ſimile, &c, Had | 


the churches erred, rhey. would 
have varied, &c. But we find 
it not only in. t 
Europe, bur alſo that tis the uni. 
form practice from the firſt plan- 
ration of Chriſtian churches, and 
of ſuch colonies of the ſame mo- 
ther church, as had correſpon- 
dence by their biſhops or pref. 
byters ; and ſuch as were of ori. 
ginal plantations, or betwixt 
which tis more than probable 


there was no communication, 


by reaſon of. the vaſt diſtance 
and want of intercourſe, betwixt 
the countries where. they: lived, 
as the Alyſin church in the fur- 
ther Æthiepia, and the Indian 
church in Conlan and Crangonar, 
and about Maliapar, Li 


. pradtile 
infant baptiſm : ſee Berewood's 
enquiries. Next, infant baptiſm 
is to be proved by antiquity, 
we being able r6 demonſtrate, 
that there never was any par- 
ticular congregation till above 
Fears after Chriſt, when all 
churches uſed infant baptiſm, as 
may be ſufficiently proved in the 
rel 


ing centuries; which ſhews that 


the word Al, ja dilcipiing al 
nations, did and does campre- 
hend infants.— Perhaps thele 
three laſt arguments may. have 
more torce in them to conclude 
what they/deſign, than the, firll 
thoughts will bear: we could 

| produce 


he churches of 


ted by 


Dr 
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produce fuch undoubted autho- 


rities, in every age ſince Chriſt, 
as would ſatisfy any thinking 
man, but our paper is too ſhorr. 


Q: Whether infant baptiſm is to 


be found in ſcripture ? 

A. Not expreſly in the letter, 
bur from neceſſary and unayoid- 
able conſequences, as we have al- 
ready ſhewn ; which is enough 
to all diſintereſted perſons : to 
ſuch as are prejudiced, we would 


ut this queſtion, Whether the 


doctrine of the trinity is to be 
found in the ſcriprures ? They'll 
make the inference that we have 
done about infant baptiſm ; nay, 
and will think every one a he- 
retick that belleves it not ſuffi- 
cient. Nor could the anabap- 


tiſts themſelves defend them- 


ſelves againſt rhe quakers ; who, 
for the aforeſaid reaſon, have 
laid aſide all ordinances. — 


Suppoſe the quakers ſhould ask. 


us, Whether God made the world 
out of pre-exiſtent matter, or 
no? Wherher Jeſus Chriſt was 
the ſecond perſon in the trinity ? 


Whether our Saviour was born 


of the virgin Mary! How we 
can maintain the godhead of 
Chriſt ? Nay, almoſt, How can 
we prove any of the articles of 
our chriſtian faith? We ſhould 
be at a lofs to do it verbatim, but 


* 


by nee conſequence it may 
be done. At this rate, no lan- 


guage bur * rn ſignify any 
thing in do 


rine, and Gigno, 
and to beget, are two ſenſes, be- 
cauſe two different ſounds and 
letters; but we think ſuch con- 
cluſtons ſo ridiculous, as to de- 
ſerve the expence of no more 
wy e gt 8 
VV was not Chriſt baptized 
before he was thirty years old: 


towards them, being yiſb! 
ee ok #1 


A. From the ſame reaſon that 
the jaylor, the eunuch, and St. 
Peter's converts were not, viz. 
There's no adhering to a do- 
Arine before it is inſtituted; 
or, which is all one, that is nor 
preached, ſo as ſuch and ſuch 


goo might hear it: infant 


ptiſm- was as much before our 


Saviour's time, as amongſt thoſe 


of riper years ſince, and that's 


proof enough. 5 * 
Q. Why ſprinkling, and not dips 


ping * WP es 
. Our church denies not the 


latter to any one that deſires it, 
but looks upon'r as a clear repre- 
ſentation of our Saviour's de- 


ſcending into the grave, abiding 
there, and riſing up again; ac- 
cording as the apoſtle makes uſe 


of it, when he ſays, We are bs- 


ried with him in baptiſm: but the. 
church has power to diſpenſe 


with circumſtantials, and the 


manner of acting, (tho' not the 
act itſelf) eſpecially in cold coun - 
tries, c. But in this there's no 
eſſential diſagreement, therefore 
not worth the diſpute. 

Q. What think you of thoſe that 
die in infancy unbaptized * © 
A. The baptiſts are already ſa- 
tisfied about them, and we allo 
hope very well of them, being 
aſlured of ſuch are the kingdom '> 
heaven ? | 9 

Q. F children be ſaved, whe- 
ther baptized or not, what ſignifies 
baptiſm? | 3 

A. Tis the badge of Chriſt, 
an evident note of diſtinction 
from the children of infidels, and 
as we come to the knowledge 
of ſpiritual things by ſenſe, 
Tſo 'tis an evidence of a greater 
aſſurance of the fayour | God 

in- 


* 
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troduced into the covenant of * that grievous diſeaſe of the + 


race. 5 
Q Whether children have faith 
er no, ſince faith and repentance 
are pre requiſite to baptiſm? _ 
A. We have already ſhewed, 


that according to the words of 


the commiſſion, baptizing goes 
| before teaching, therefore there 
is not ſuch a pre-requiſiteneſs as 
ſome dream of, ſee Af, 9. Our 
Saviour was born king of the 
Fews. But admit faith as pre-re- 

uiſite to baptiſm, we could an- 
{wer, that children have faith 
potentia, tho not in au viſibili , 
as an artiſt, when he is indiipoſed 
or aſleep is potentially an artiſt, 
though not 14 ——— Burt 
our Saviour is full to the pur- 
poſe, Matth. xviil. 3, 4, 5, com- 


. pared with Matth. ix. 36: Whoſo- 


ever ſball receive one ſuch little 
child in my name, receiveth me; 
whoſoever jhal offend one of theſe 


little ones that BELIEVE IN 


ME, it were better a millſtone were 
hanged about his neck, and he caſt 
into the midſt of the ſea. =— If 
God be pleaſed. to irradiate or 
ſhine upon the ſouls of children 
in heaven, and they do behold 
the face of God, as our Saviour 


lays, then it follows, that they 


have faith in heaven, and wh 
not on earth ? To behold the 
face of God is an act of faith, 


ſee Heb. xi. 27. But ſometimes 


we have viſible effects of the faith 
of children, witneſs thoſe famous 


inſtances of ſome little children 


in New England, related by the 
revetend Mr. EAiot, in his book 
entitled, Tears of repentance. The 
relations are theſe: 

This ſpring, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1652, the 
* oro was pleaſed to affli& fun- 
dry of our praying Indians with 


bloody flux, whereof ſome with 
> grear torments in their bowels 
died, amongſt which, two lit- 
* tle children of the age of two 
years and upward, under three 
when they died, and at that 
time both in one houſe, being 
taken with that diſeaſe ; the 
' firſt of theſe children, in the 
extremity of its torments, lay 
crying to God. in theſe words, 


God and Jeſus Chriſt, God and 


c 
c 
* 
* 
. 
c 
„ 
c 
* Jeſus Chriſt, belp me ! and when 
* they gave it any thing to eat, 
* it would px: y take it, (as is 
© uſual at the approach of death 
but firſt it would cry to G 
© O God and Jeſus Chrift, bleſs it ! 
and then it would take it; and 
in this manner it lay calling 
upon Cod and Jeſus Chriſt un- 
til it died. The father of the 
child told me the ſtory, with 
great wonderment at the grace 
of God, in teaching his child ſo 
to call upon God. The name of 
* the father is Niſhohkox. 
* Three or four days after, ano- 
ther child in the ſame houſe, 
ſick of the ſame diſeaſe, was 


(by a divine band doubtleſs). 


ſenſible of the approach of 
death; (an unuſual thing at 


y that agg) and called to its fa- 


. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
* 
© ther, and ſaid, Im 4 going to 
© God, ſeyeral times repeating it, 
Jam agoing to God. The mother 
* (as other mothers uſe to do) 
had made for the child a little 
basket, a little ſpoon, and a lit- 
* tletray; theſe things the child 
* was wont to be greatly de- 
* Iighted with, (as all children 
* will) therefore in extremity of 
torments they ſet thoſe awe 
f before it, a little to divert the 


mind and chear the ſpirit ; but 


now the child takes the basket 
| * and 
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tand puts it away, and ſaid, I 
vill leave my basket behind me, 
© for I am going to God; I will 
© lege my ſpoen and tray behind 
ne, (putting them away) for 
© am going to God, and with 
© theſe kind of expreſſions the 
« ame night finiſhed its courſe, 


© and died. The father of this. 


child is named Robert Speen, 
© in whoſe confeſſions he mak- 
eth mention of this child that 
died in faith. When he relat- 


© ed this ſtory to me, he ſaid, 


© He could not tell whether the 


-© ſorrow for the death of his 


child, or his joy for irs faith, 
* were the greater. 

After -all, We could give ac- 
counts of ſuch ring-leaders a- 
mongſt anabaptiſts, that when 
they have come to die, have been 
particularly-caſt downabout their 
patronizing this doctrine, as 
Muncer, Stock, Bocold, Balthaſar, 
&c. and 'tis obſervable, that 
in thoſe ages wherein infant 
baptiſm was oppoſed, it was by 
ſuch as were grolly erroneous iii 
other things, but our buſineſs is 
not to vex or calumniate per- 
ſons, but to convince all gain- 
ſayers of the truth of things, and 
hinder, if poſſible, ſome per- 
ſons from doing as much as in 
them lies, to keep their own 
children out .of the covenant : 
tis an uncommon cruelty, if 


. throughly conſidered of. 


Q. If Adam had not fallen, 


whether had the world been propa- 


gated the ſame way that tis now? 
A. The affirmative ſeems to 
us almoſt unqueſtionable ; for 


God and nature made nothing in 


vain; and to what end ſhould ſo 


many curious organs. be fram'd- 
in the body of man, ſeveral of 
which can ſerve to no other uſe, 
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if what might have been per- 
formed by them, ſhould have 
been totally neglected? What 
wiſe workman would make ma- 
ny curious ſprings and wheels in 
a watch, unleſs with intent to 
ſet them going, and add new 
motions to the piece? We know 
but two objections,. —— The 
baſeneſs and turpitude of ſome 
acts, and the pain which muſt 
certainly have enſued in child- 
bearing For the firſt, — 

We deny there's any intrinſick 
moral turpitude in the very act, 
but only in the inordination of 
the act. That 'tis common with 
beaſts, weighs little; for ſo. is 
taſting, and all the other ſenſes. 
For the ſecond objection. —— 
The pain which ſeems necefary, 
and yet incompatible with pa- 
radiſe. The latter we own, but 
the former we deny. The bring- 
ing forth with ſorrow, was an 
effect of the fall, as well as a 


curſe ſucceeding thereon, and 
incident to mother earth, as 


well as mother Zve ; which was 


not to bring forth, without 
being torn and furrowed, and 


abundance of ſweat and pain, and 
labour, and that thorns and thi- 
ſtles too. Tor the poſſibility of 
bringing forth without pain, we 


have inſtances not 25 of par. 
ticular perſons, bu 


| of Whol 
nations, who have done it wit 


very little; which, When the 


body was in ſo admitable a 
frame, ſo vaſtly different no 
doubt from what tis now, 


might have been with none at all, 


though we can't ſo eallly 178 | 
have been 


gine bow it could 


any'more than how man ſhoulc 
have continued at leaſt iricortup- 


s. 4 > <+55- 1222 1 ti 
tible, if not immortal. ls, 
"INT 1:52? in Mid- VTTES It 


X 4 Q. What 


1 
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Q. What fm; give the 3 4. 4 3 
Why Bacchus #riding croſs à tub, 55 | : 
Is painted fat, as well. fed ox, _ 

Or thoſe who lick the butter box; _. 

When moſt goed fellows, whyſe large ops. 

Rival th: gods almighty cups; 

bo never baulk a glaſs, or ſpare it, 

But are moſt zealous in their claret, 

Grow meagre, lean, conſume away ' 

As though wine 9 down their clay, | 
Till, like can, d by bellows, 1 
They” re more like ſhades than punchenelles 55 „ 


4 With honeſt queriſt we'll not n. 
Becauſe he knows 42 tub from barre 
Bad eyes, Een fellows often trouble, 
He ne er ſees well, that ſtill ſees double. 

But to your queſtion, if we can, ſir, 
*Tis now high time to give an anſwer. 
Painters you know daub a ſign, 
Love with their oil to mingle wine; 
Whence, like their landlords, e er they ve done, 
Their chalk ſcores double, two for one. 
And they the jolly god eg 7 in 
As often twice as.big's the life: 
If true, or nor, you muſt confeſs 
That this is no unlikely gueſs: 
Bur grant the painter's pencil rruſty, | 
And that god Bacrhus is mare luſty 
ow mortal topers, at this ſeaſon, 

eaſy enough to find the reaſon : GARY SF ES 

That ſpark is young, and yet can bear it, ; 8 


ſides, he always gets good claret, | 
ot he who ſearch'd each corner for it: 

23105 Ceres ſearch d her wench ſo far) 

better intereſt at the bar: 

f there's, a drop, he gets good wine, 

nd if the drawer brings it fine, 

mount him to the ſtars, inſtead 

f Jeve's own Skinkard, Ganimed ; 

not, down ſtairs he beadlo kicks, 

And plunges ten miles deep in Styx : 

| tht bar he cauſe, the truth to tell, 

ha im look ſo pivong ond well, 
lik e gen fair h 0 mnows 

| & militant drunkards e gre | 

Who mentpra out _ eine: by 

| jo * their faces; 


"_ 
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er they re in ken of fifty come, = 
3 on'd with hard names and ſtum: . 3 
But if their iron nature bear itt. | 2 
And ſtruggles fore and aft to clear it, © e 
It purges all their fleſh away, 
They drip their tallow in the fray : 
Their candle of its coat bereft, 
Nothing but the bare wick is left. 
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9 .£) 
192 


, To you Minerya's ſons ! let mo edareſt h n e een 
Q My doubts 5 for you, if 5 ſure can tel, & an 
Is there, —— where, a real. 5; . e CL 

A joy that all our agonies tan qu | 
. to fly to, from this mundane hel? - 


4. Strongly to happineſs our natures tend, 
: 2 2 inſcrib'd in vain: 
This is the white to which all arrows bend, 


This is the hop'd reward of all our pain O zi 
* And this in friendſhip, and in virtue we alone do gain. 


How wretched's he, whom here no friend will own? 

But far more wretched they, whom none above; 

If that's but ence ſecur'd, our work is done, | 
Nor need we wiſh to ſtay, or to remove: way 7 

What's heay'n, but th heighth of virtue, and of love? 


%. 
LY 


Q. Since virtue is alen d by all to be 


| The faireſt light in weak humanity; 
Ad ſince the wiſe and good ab all agree 
Unjuſt ambition's wretched ſtate 


To proſecute with endleſs hate: | T” | | 
Say why, to beaſts the name of brute we give, 13 | 
And why, muit Cæſar / name thus honour'd live? | | 


A. One half o'th' world th* ambitious wretch adore, - 
As Indians do their deviliſh gods, for fear : 

The other half in hopes to ſhare his pow're, 
And prey on all their weaker nei 
The moſt will ſtill o' th' tro 

The wiſe ood are few, 
Tho' they wou d ſpeak, the others will not hear 
Only expos'd to ridicule and ſhame, '  '  ' © 
And in the crowd of know and feolr they loſe their name | 


kbours neat ©} 
fide appear. = 
06 Basin ee une, | 


LUC 
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That by a marriage ftate am quite undone ? r | 7 
My freedom loſt, there's nought that I can folow, _ Als | | 
Nought I can ſee, but approaching ſorrow. . | B 
To ſenſe and reaſon I'm ſure ti ſo, * . 

For tis money makes the mare for to go: _[Proy. 


And without which no place us to be got, 
No ſhop to be kept, nor freedom to be bought. 
Say, learn d Athenians, what 2 beſt to tale 
In this my need; ſay for 2 e! 8 
Ah! quickly, _—_ ſend me ſome relief, 
To afſwage my pain, and to mitigate my grief: 

I you anſwer me not theſe queſtions, as ſoon as you can, 

TI certainly ſend em to the Brown Patemonian.; 


A. To court, to court, man, as faſt as thou canſt hie, 
Or elſe to the playhouſe to write comedy : 
Thou need'ſt no farce, to make the world grin | 
Repeat thy own verſe, and there's farce enough therein. 
If this won't do, and thou It take no nay, . 
The Athenians profeſs they have no more to ay : | 
But muſt clap thee o th file with the loſt grambletonians, 
And prepare for thy fall to the Brown Patemoni ans. 


„N 


Q. My muſe « dull, and I. do want the gli 
To make good verſe, for to declare my wil: 
If my eſſay don't fit your learned pen, 
Pray tell mo how I may. endeavour then? 


A. To Proteus once a city-poet came, 
Who wrote like this, and ask'd the road to fame: 
How his ſtrong lines the aQor's throats might tear, 
a — — cape fer mr ? * | 

e ſtrug god, when he in vain had try' 

To break fis bonds, in fury thus reply. d . 4 515 

„ Wretch ! ask no more, fate ne er intended thee 
** For honourable rags, and poet? 
** To ſomething warmer thy ambition raiſe ; 
** Theſe lines deſetve the fur, tho' not the bays. 


WWW cc © ® Yoo 


Q. Since. when, and why the world did | tr grant 
Thoſe fpacious limits — writers want * 1 b . 
4A. That boundleſs ſpace through which their fancies flaw - 
. Vato themſelves, and not the world, they owe: 
Tho law looks ſowr, and fain their ſteps wou d bind, 
Gypſies and poets ſcorn to be confin'd. 8 20 


1 a a. ad ee Wo 


. 2 


Q. Win 
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Ei Q. What is the reaſon men are leſs inclin'd * 38 
To baſbfulneſs, than are the women kind? 
4. The reaſon ſometimes is a thicker skin, 
But oftner far becauſe more us d to fin. 


Q. Since womens bodies were deriv'd at firft 
From man, why are they now the fairer duft ? 

A. The caufe of this tis eaſy to explore, 
They only are the gold, and we the ore. 


Venus and Mars with cual pow'r cont 
. entire poſſeſſion of my brief * „ 
Honour, the Gar of war, does boldly beat 
A march ; her gentler ſighs ſognd a retreat. 
Be ſpeedy then in anſwering which way 
I ſball m_ the _ yr * no delay ? I-74 
Or, in plain proſe, ſhall I marry, or go to the wars? © 
A. This caſe H either love a; ie. nn? 
- There is not much of difficulty here: 
On the ſame ſide their ſuffrages they bring, 
Both cry, Pluck both boots off, and take the ring: 
Your love's paſt doubr, if you on wedlock venture, 
he mouſe loves cheeſe, or ne'er the trap would enter 
Then for your honour, that can ne er miſcarry, Wan 
He dares meet any danger that dares marry. 5 r 


Q. Like fire extinguiſb d by the ſun, 

I loſs my eyes with looking on, | * 
And through the ruins, ſbe did dart | | Abe 
Soft little Cupids to my heart. 18 7 
My paſſion grew, and 1 reveal d, 

She met the charm, and then we ſeal d. 

A two years bondage yet denies 

The conſummation of our joys ; 
Ni when, we ve privately reſign'd 

Our ſouls, by ſacred Hymen join l. 

Say, if this action lawful be, | 

Or elſe to our parents treachery? 4 koh 
A. The jurys brib'd, you cannot fail, 
Tho ill your cauſe, you muſt prevail. 

You ev'n might Radamanch' appeaſe 

With lines ſo ſofr, ſo ſweet as theſe, 
| Nay, your much injur d parents pleaſe. 

Such made your miſtreſs headlong run, 

And haſte, like you, to be undone. 

Bur if you've all the truth reyeal'd, 
And not deliver'd, tho you ve ſeal'd, 
You leſs unfortunate will prove, 


; And may be bleſs'd in ſpite of love. 
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. A certain gentleman in love 
with a lady, ( who being already 
married, and a virtuou ' woman ) 
had no means whereby to full 
bis deſires on her; wherefore, on 
— offer d him, murders ber 
busband, and in decent time after, 
courts, and marries her, ( 
ing altogether ignorant of the 
barbarows fa.) In proceſs FA 
time he diſcloſes to her, bimſ- 
to be the murderer of her former 
husband: Query, Whether in this 
caſe ſhe be obliged in conſcience, 
our of obedience to the poſitive 
law, \the law of nature, and the 


revealed law: of God, to diſcover 


him to the magiſtrate? Foraſmuch 
as if ſbe doth, ſhe breaks her trat b 
given him (who now claims it by 


4 juſt @ title as her former bus-_ 


' band did) in her marriage; 'and 
if not, 
murder herſelf ? wy: 
A4. Perhaps this is as uncom- 
mon a caſe as has appear d upon 
the ſtage for many ages, and a 
true reſolution is as nice and 


tender, as itſelf is ſtrange : whe 


ther our laws can ſne w any pre- 
cedent of this nature we know 


not, nor dare we ourſelves pre- 


tend to an exact judgment, but 
we give our private opi- 
nion, which we deſire may not 
be decifive unleſs ſtrengthen 
better authorities. We believe 
the wife is not bound to reveal 
her firſt husband's murderer : 
Our reaſons are, 
1. Becauſe her husband tha 
now is, is by the law of nature 
part of herſelf, and nature can- 
not away with the practice of 
ſelf-deſtruction, every thing will 
defend itſelf as much as poſſible, 
either by 22 ing & 
way from the ag 22 


F 


* 
* bs 


* 


ſhe be- 


be becomes acceſſary to the 


dby 
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2. Becauſe her own husband is 
herſelf by the law of the land, 
and the law of the land abliges 

no one to condemn himſelf, al. 
tho' it puniſhes ſuch as do. 

3. The ſecret was committed 
as a truſt, and not on purpoſe 
for a diſcovery, which ought not 
therefore to be reveal'd, eſpecia 
ly ſince this truſt is not vacated 
by the obligations above. 

If the murderer of her former 
husband had been any body elſe, 
— alſo had revealed the ſecret 
to her, ſhe ought to have deli- 
vered theni up to the magiſt rate. 

Tis not long ſince we had an in- 

ſtance of a perſon under great. 

diſtractions and inquietudes of 

conſcience about murdering a 

rſon, who ſends for a neigh- 

Lov makes him {wear ſecrecy 

to whar he ſhould reveal to him, 

withal adding, that unleſs he did 

reveal it, be could not live; the 
other ſwore, receives the ſecret, 
and falls under the ſame diſtra- 
&ions as the murderer was, who 
upon his confeſſion became ealy 
and quiet in his mind: this fe 
cond perſon, who had the ſecret, 
in the midſt of troubles ſends for 
a divine, and told him the whole, 
both as to the murder, and his 
oath of ſecrecy : the divine told 

him, Thar his oath (in his opi- 
nion) was void, not ſo much 
Cas he wo pet becauſe it was 
an vunla oath, but becauſe 
the hand of God was ſo mani- 
feſtly feen in afflicting the con- 

- cealers of ſuch a fin. The party 
immediately informs a juſtice 
peace of the whole, and the 
murderer underwent - the law: 
The caſtom of the Roman church 
is ſuch, as hides all ſecrets of this 


 natute revealed to Ts 


; 
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| One occurs, not a* little zt always 
Fee eee. but — 


here comes a gentleman to a bled 721 
other con- what Cabs 
— declares, that he had #6 ber, 


rieſt, and, amongſt 


d his prieſt's own bro · 
— = prieſt enj bim ſhe 
ſuch a penance, an 


afrer, this gentleman and the 
prieſt walking 

certain piece of gro 
tleman ſtop'd, 
in this place that J hal d your bro- 
ther, and buried him: The prieſt 
immediately goes to the magi- 


_——_ 


abſolves ode 
' bim.— Some. conſiderable time al te Search his heart, 


er over 4 


DDr 


28. 


— them 


—- 


bs. > 
ſhe d mi 


counſel” him in all that 1 
fo Cd and his neighbour : 
ber it be not bis indi 


„ e to confeſs all bi, ' fin 


an able and godly miniſter, 
* may ſearch bim throughly, 
and be 4 Neun the Plague 0 


ſtrate; and — him, that — his be 


ſing over ſuch a piece of ground, 
ſuch a gentleman told him, that 


he had murder'd his brother, 
and buried him there; the gen- 


tleman was taken up, and-be 
convicted, 3 the prie 
with perfidiouſne(s and treache- 
ry, contrary to the obligatiens 


. -of his cloth: No, ſays tho prieſt, 


whatever you told me in confeſſion, 
I have and will conceal + | what 
jou told me out of confeſſion, # the 


— e l been to anorher 


* one deſres to know your 

ent, if 4 notorious" ſinner, 

that. hath li uad in private for- 
nication and . adultery for many 


| Je and kept a face of —. 


lity, as going conflantly to church, 
reproving fon in athers, rec 
the ſacrament, kind to his wi 


in many. or moſt reſpefts, not br 
ing her much cauſe to ſuſpett him; 
le to all; muer 


carrying it Plauſib 
drunk, . but in tbe beſt dounken 


company; vever ſmear nor curſe, 
' but in great paſſion ; never much 

Jought | . ppereunity f boring, 
ut only. when: the wbore and op- 


porruni : never loved: * 


. 2 KY 


* p <> 
. 4 
e * r 
1 * - 
"ty Ja. 4 
7 , 


rence of ſuch imp 


We anfwer, 
s lieve it indiſpenſible, but very 


A. "This 15-4 very lad account, 
and — a little too merrily | 
Ut true)! for, in our opinion, 
tis impoſſible but that an abhor- 
have found — ex: 

ve found more re ex- 

preſſions of their nature. a 

eM. Foulks in the account” of 
his life, &. (which we would 
— all ſecret ſinners 

peruſ ves an account 
the neareſt af that ever we 
met, and the Y. conſe. 
uences of it. But to the que - 
ion, upon an enumeration of 

the queriſt's vices, tis ask d, 
Whether (further than to his wife) 
auricular on is net an undi ſ- 
_ 72 , — order te ver 

covery of t ue of his heart 
* we don't be- 


neceſſury, for fear a wrong j 
ment ſhould be made of the trut 
of his repentance, for we are a 
naturally partial to ourſelves, and 
apt to make too fa vourable 1 
ſtruttions of our own caſes: 
is not a fit judge of an ene 
ſou}, that durit abufe and affront 
the memory of his Redeemer = 
the 


DDr 


the ſacrament, by trampling up- 
on the blood of the covenant: 
nor is he fit to judge of ſince- 
rity, who has made ſuch a pro- 
greſs in hypocriſy, that he has 
not only cheated the world, but 
bimſelf alſo. Add to this, the 
effects of drunkenneſs and whore; 
dom; in the whole catalogue of 
vices, there is none like theſe 
two, for depraving of the judg- 
ment, and rendring a perſon un- 
capable of knowing his own con- 
dition. The habit of theſe is 
call'd. reprobation, which accord- 
ing to the original imports a not - 
ſeeing, or blindneſs of heart : and 
238 judgment muſt needs 


Q. 4 bind of mine (er 
after Dr. — s promotion ) 


dreamed as he lay in his bed, 


A band appeared and deſcended 
as from à cloud, and dropp'd 
down a book by his fide, utter- 
ing theſe words to him, Go hear 
Dr. —— and he that believ- 
eth ſhall be ſaved. It happened, 
that a while after the Dr. 
preached, and my friend was pre- 
ſent when he trol his text, in 
the 16th chapter of St. Mark, 
and the 16th verſe, | being the 
very words which my friend 
dream d of fix weeks before: 
and upon remembrance of thoſe 
words, and bis former dream, is 
grown much diſſatiſfied. 

This relation I do really believe 
zo be true, be having told it me 
the very morning he dreamed 
thereof. Gentlemen, I deſire your 
opinion what ſboald occaſion ſuch 
4 dream, and what it beto- 
ten: your ſpeedy ſentiments hereof 
may perhaps be an eaſement to my 
affiied friend, and very accepta- 
ble to me? ray | 


nature of 
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rally. are the 


reſult of conſtitutions, and, ag © 


A. Dreams 


ſome very ingenious men have 


obſerved, are the moſt infallible 


way to make a true eſtimate of 


our tempers, whether cholerick, 
flegmatick, &*c. but we have al- 
ready ſpoken upon that ſubje& : 
Notwithſtanding , | that - perſon 
muſt on but little converſe, ei. 


ther with books or-perſons, that 
looks upon all dreams to be na- 


tural, ſince there are thouſands 


any thinking perſon to the con- 
trary. Tis very probable, (if the 
relation be true) that the preſent 


inſtance is not. che reſult of tem- 


per; and to ſuppoſe that ĩt is not, 
can be of no ill conſequence; 


nay, it is poſſible it may have 


ok inſtances that will perſuade 


good effects; there are ſome 


things that we want to be ſatis- 


fied in, chiefly, whether there 


were any particular paſſages in 


the ſermon which more nearly 


relate to the circum ſtances of the 
perſon that dream d? Or -whe- | 


ther any thing that was ſpoken 
did more or leſs affect him than 


ordinarily ?—— Our anſwer in 


ſhort is, That fince we are igno- 
rant of · many things that might 
render us better judges, we can 
only offer, that a wiſe good man 
receives benefit from al} provi- 
dences, 1 them to the 
15 own circumſtances,” 
and we hope our. queriſt will 
make ſuch ute of this, (whether 
tis or tis not an eſpecial provi- 
dence,) that he can upon good 
ounds affirm himſelf, that it 
not left him leſs virtuous and 
wiſe than it found him. 

Q. What is the nature of an 
eccho, and how 
one ht made? | 
| A. We 


pq 


may an artificial 


e 
N. 
= 
| 
# 


4. Wethink:Mr. Conley out of 
pindar, defines it as well as any 

biloſopher of them all, when 
he calls it, The image of à voice. 
"Tis indeed the repercuſſion, or 
reverberation of ſound; as that 
is only the air in motion, which 
reflected or refracted motion, if 
we may borrow. a term from 
another ſenſe, makes an eccho. 
If ſound has nothing to oppoſe 
it, it moves on circularly, ſtill 
ſpreading wider and wider, tho. 
the outermoſt circle's ſtil] weaker 


and worſe defined, as in thoſe 


made by a-ſtane; flung. into the 
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cal form, we generally or always 


find theſe eccho's, but ſeldom 
any that repeat more than once, 


there being only one great wave, 
equally beaten back ; whereas in 
cloiſters, or ſuch. old buildings as 


have many pillars or buttreſſes in 


their outſide, the ſound is repeat. 
ed over and over, being bandied 
from one to t' other, as well as 
reflected in general from the 
great hollow within. Thus in 
one of the beſt eccho's we know 
in England, mention'd alſo, as we 
remember, by Dr. Plat in bis hi- 
ſtory of Oxſeraſbire, that in Ro 


water, which, if check d by a bank /ock Park, near the brow of the 
or iſland, flow back again, and. hill, not far from the old ruins: 


are a ſort of eccho's to the firſt. - 


But the thing may be yet plainer 


in the motion of a ball; ſtrike it 
forward, if there's nothing to 
oppoſe it, it proceeds as far as the 
impreſs d motion laſts, if it meets 


with a wall, it rebounds; and if 


there's a ſide: wall near it; and tis 
ſtruck ſlantingly to that again, 
nay, thence to a third behind the 
ſtriker, and quite oppoſite to 
that againſt which it firſt re- 
bounded. ' To the making af an 
eccho then, (but let the queriſt 


look to the propriety of the ex- 


preſſion) there's required either 


ſeveral ſolid objects, proportio- 


nable diſtances. to receive, break 
and beat back the ſound, or a con- 
cave, or perhaps both; and in- 
deed, we are inclined to believe 


both muſt concur, where- Ever 
there's an eccho: for if no ſolid 


objects, the voice is loſt; if no 
concave, tis not at leaſt ſo ſtrong 
and loud, that from both re- 
ceiving and beating back the un- 

ulating air more equably than 
any other. Thus in churches, eſpe · 
cially our new ones, which are 
generally built after the theatri- 


there are, tis probable, vaſt hol - 
lows and caverns in the bowels | 
of the hill ; there are denne 
pillars, or walls alſo near it; by 
either or both of which the eccho 
may be form'd :. ſo thus we have 
endeavour d to deſcribe the na- 


ture of an eecho as clearly as we 


can, & c. If the gentleman is wil - 
ling to have an artificial one, his 
readieſt way is to build a church, 
and his els is done. 
Q. What is the reaſon that 1 
can blow either hot or cold. out. of. 
my' mouth, according as I hold my. 
lips cloſer or wider ? Pat 
A. We deny that you, or any- 
other can do ſo, and affirm, That 
tis only a vulgar error, that the 
air you blow from your mouth 
1s —— 22 and cold, oa 25 
mediately appear to the queriſt, 
and all the — | And here, 
firſt of all, tho we really bave, as 


we have formerly acknowledg'd, , 


a juſt veneration for the memory, 
Ariſtotle, and think him a very 

great man, yet as we doubt nor 
bur that he. is miſtaken in many 
other things, ſo we believe he 
is in the nature of air, and ac- 
cordingly 


. Hould it ſt 


cordin 


the combinations of the quali- 


ties he makes air moſt fluid and 


hot; whereas we believe it rather 
cold than hot, we eould find it un- 
ere 
otber ph ers now ſpeak, di- 
veſted from any Figorick or cale- 
rifck particles, extraneous to its 
own nature. This we think may 
be evinced from ſeveral argu- 
ments. Where the air is moſt un- 
mix'd, namely, in the middle re- 


gion, tis certainly cold, other: 
Wife how ſhould froſts and ſnows 


de therein generated, and why 


that even in the rorrid zone; 


nay, perhaps exactly under the 
Iine ? for we learn from experi- 


enced and credible 3 — rs, that 
not only the Alpe, the Pyrenees, 


. 


the Appennine, and £tns itſelf, as 
well as Atlas, Temeriff, &c. but 


even the vaſt mountains in the 
middle of 4#ica, in Abyſſinia, 
and nearer the 22 (tho” rheſe 
too may, for ought we know, be 
2 fpurr of Atlar] are covered 
with eternal ſnow, white there 


are nothing but thunders, light- 


nings, and intolerable ſaffocaring 
heats in the plans beneath them. 
To omit 1a ts, which 
may be taken from the ſenfible 


coolneſs of the air even in the 


midſt of ſummer, in the even- 
ings, when the rays of the ſun 
are a lirtle difperted.; and the 
ſame thing experimented, if we 
at any time beat theair with the 
hollow of our hand; we haye 
thought an experiment of the 
Al 


| Academy del Cimenio in Italy, not 


many years ſince tranflated into 
our language, does ſtrongiy con- 
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muſt enke the liberty firm our opinion. They 
to diſſent from him therein. In there, pot = 


be the colder che 


* go, on vaſt mountains, 
an 


71. That hot water 
* as ſoon as the air is ex trade 
from it in the air-pump, imme- 
© diately falls a boiling.* Now 
that by the removal of the cold 
particles of che air, thoſe fiery 
ones which had inſinuated them. 
ſelves into the liquor, were more 
ar liberty, by the abſence of their 
enemies, and fel} to work to ſet 
the water in motion according 


to their own nature? After 


this not unneceſſary diſquiſition, 
we ſay, that no man — bot, 
but only cold, out of his mouth, 


as to the air which he expel 
thence, and which he fuck d in 


for the cooling of whar's wichin: 
but at 'the ſame time he blows out 


the air, there ruſh out many par- 


ricles of heat together with it, 
which, as they are more or leſs, are 
fooner or later before they ſepa- 
rate from the cool air, into whoſe 
company they intruded. This is 
—.— by an eaſy experiment; 


w even with the mouth con- 


tracted, as we do when we d cool 


a thing, and hold your hand cloſe 


to mouth U find your 
e noe cold, — at ſome 


diftance, but ſenſibly warm, and 


colder and colder as you remove 
ne hand further off, tho at 
ta little diftance, becauſe there 
could „ 
warmer : Nay, cro 
cudgels, and breathe Nick your 


mouth open, as we do to warn 


our hands, tho' there are fo-ma- 
ny of the warmer bodies, and ſo 
lirrle more unmix d air = out 
with them, yet you'l} plainly 
find, the further you hold your 
hand from your mouth, the cooler 
that breath will be, and if at ſome 

1. ein. 26% diſtance, 


WS 
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even what you breathed with the 
mouth contracted. as its firſt Exit 
thence, the particles of hear filing 
of by degrees, and being ſepara- 
ted dom thoſe of the air, which 


\ 


are heterogeneous unto t. 

Queſt. Though I know (Gentle- 
me) that you want not not Sphynx s 
to help you to grift to your mill, 
and that the devil of Delphos 
1er drove @ better Trade in 
Queſtions and Anſwers ; yet be- 
tauſe 1 am a well-wiſher to the 
retty art tying and wntying, 
Ne I Es 1 with a Bow- 
hut (as they call it) tho mo 
Gordian one, i. e. te give a rati- 
onal account of the modus of Sym- 
pathy and Antipathy ; if by 
Eu vi ums. how tit done? eſpeci- 
ally in heavy bodies, as in caſe 
of Mahomet's tomb between two 
Loadfones, or the like, (if that be 


not taken for granted) and why the 


budy more kindly draws, or draws 
te that than any other? &c, And 
Jo of Antipathy e Contra. Pray 
anſwer them, for I deſign a reply. 

Anonymous Anargyrus. 


© Anſw As to requiring. a rati- 
Þnal account of the mogus. of. Sym- 


pathy and Antipathy, . wherher by 


uviums or no, we refer you 
to what Des Cartes and Mr. Boyle 
has ſaid of it, being willing to 
believe it is c of . 
nature, as is roper for the 
exerciſe of 9 of demon- 
ſtration. * 
Queſt. How eur bleſſed Saviour 
it ſaid to be from David, there be. 
ing m1 genealogy of the Virgin Mary 
in Holy Writ ; 1 whom, in re. 
Jpe# of the Al, we gre to reckon 
our Saviour ly | 
Anſw. Though the Virgin 
Nary,s lineage is not expreſt, yet 
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aiffance, more ſcriſibly cold than 


it may by conſequence be made 
out, that ſhe alſo was the daugh- 
ter of David ; for tis well 


| known, that the Jews always 


married into their own tri 
and family ; which conſider d, 


our. Saviour being the ſon of 


the Virgin Mary, was alſo the 
ſon of Face 1 5 
ueſt. Gentlemen, I am aff! | 
in 9555 and have uſed many me- 
dicines from doctors, but in vain ; 
I would now with a gedly ſorrow 
for ſons paſt, ' and à reſolution of 
riet obedience td God for time to 
come, humble my ſelf before bim 
with faſting prayer, to have my 
affiiction rembued : All this I know 
fr neteſſhry for the obtaining ſuch a 
mercy from him ; but I would 
know your , opinion, whether this, 
with, or without ſackcloth and 
aſhes, would be moſt acceptable to 
God ? | 
_ nſw. God Almighty delights 
in our innocence, not our afflice - 
tions.— You have his own word 
for it. viz. He doth nat affiict 
willingly, ner grieve the children 
That if your former crimes 
be ſich as are more · eſpecial- 
ly againſt your neighbour, tis 
uppoſed the injuries have 
either againſt their eſtates or 
their perſons; if the firſt actu- 
al ſatisfaQion muſt be made, if 
8 ; If not poſſible, it muſt 
be deſign'd, and done as ſoon 
as able: If it be againſt their 
perſons, tis either againſt their 
reputations or bodies; if the 
firit, a reparation muſt be made 
the ſame way that the injury 
was done; if againſt their 
bodies, tis either by death, 


wounds, &. or unchaſtity : In 


the firſt, fatisfation muſt alſo 
be made as far 7 poſſible, (tho 
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we don't believe a man oblig d to 
give himſelf up to the law) if 
the laſt, ſuch as are injur d ought 
to be ſu d unto for their pardon, 
and ſuch methods taken, if poſ- 
ſible, as may bring them alſo to 
repentance If the ſin be 
more immediately againſt God, 
there's no other way but humilia- 
tion, and ſeeking an intereſt in 
Chriſt. who only is our reconci- 
liation to God We do 
not · believe ſackcloth and aſhes 
abſolutely neceſſary, they are on- 
ly outward teſtimonies of repen- 
tance, and not always real nei- 
her; God wants none of this, 
ent in prayer, and get the 
Prayers of the Church for you ; 
God can .take off the trouble 
when he pleaſes ; if he delays, 
the readieſt way to effect it, is 
reſighation to his will. | 


_ * Queſt. Whether the Gunpow- 

der-Treaſon was only, as ſome tel 
tell us, a plot of Cecil's making, — 
and what's the reaſon why the word 
faction, &'c. charged upon 1b 
Papiſts, in the Common-Prayer- 
Book, made in King James the 
Tirft's time, after the diſcovery 
of the plot, ſbould be left out 
in our divine ſervice for that 
day, for above theſe twenty years 
Taft paſt; and thoſe words being 


As or Cab bart 


'_ Anſw. We have. 'ventur'd to 
pur theſe two Sueſtions together, 
and to diſparch them here, tho 
we lately received them, having 
already ſo many thouſands lying 
by us unanſwered, that we can 
no longer obſerve any method, 
unleſs Ferfons forbear ſending in 
more, which they cannot yet be 
perſwaded to do We 


ſwer. To the firſt, — Whe. 


tbe pudence of ſome ' Perſons, who 
would perſwade us to renounce 


-diviniry ; who affront the whole 


of their own villains are con- 


have put them together, as tres 
ting on the ſame ſubje& ; tho 
how they will agree, we cannot 
tell; ſince they ſeem to come 
from perfectly differing quar- 
ters; and one of them tranſcri. 
bed from William Pryn, as the 
other from ſome of the nick. 
named 'popiſh authors How. 
ever, we endeavour to dif. 
patch them both in their order, 
and give each of them a fair An. 


ther the Gunpomder-plot was a real 
thing, or only an artifice of ce. 
cil's, to bring an odium upon 
the poor innocent catholicks? 
In Anſwer. Some would here re- 
fle& on the uncertainty of hi- 
ſtory, and how unlikely we arc 
to have a true account of what 
paſt long ago, when ſome tell 
us, the Fabulous Age is not yet 
over, at. Jeaſt, doubt is made of 
what paſt, but in the memories 
of ſome yet living —— But 
we are rather inclined to a re- 
flection of a_ quite different nz 
ture, and that is, on the Im- 


our ſenſes in hiſtory, as well as 


world together ; and when any 


cerned, will not allow all the 
evidence that can be brought for 
matter of fact, to be a ſufficient 
proof againſt them. But though 
all their companions have been 
over and over notoriouſly baffled 
on this head, it may be worth 
the while, either to ſatisfie ſome 
miſtaken perſons, or ſer right 
others, who ſeem to be in love 
with paradoxes, to ſum up part 
of the evidence which we yet 
have, that the papiſts were as 
much the authors of that con- 
2 * ae l ſpirac y. 
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ſpiracy , which yet goes by their 
name, as Cataline was of bis. 
And the firſt argument is the very 
expreſs words of the a& of par- 
liament, enacted in the third 
year of King James's reign, which 
charges it on that party with a 
witneſs, and tells us, That many 
papiſts, jeſuits, and ſeminary prieſts, 
conſpired - horribly, &c. A mo- 


deft man would ſcarce deſire a 


better proof than a record, and 


here is that of the greateſt au- 


thority that can be, that of an 
Aﬀ of Parliament, of the King 
and Three Eſtates of che Realm, 
as they are called in the ſervice 
for the day, which brings 
ro the ſecond-proof of it, name- 
ly, That very ſervice, compo- 
ed, as is uſual, by the moſt 
reverend the biſhops, and uſec 
to this day on that occaſion, and 


ſo likely to continue to che end 


of Time. Wherein tis aſſert- 
ed, over and over, That the pa- 
piſts were the true farhers of 
this brat, which is ſo very like 
them, ſo that here is, as we ma 

ſays both law and goſpel, again 

them who deny it: And indeed, 
'tis ſo-broad an affront to the na- 
tion, to think we have been mock- 
ing God for a feigned delive- 
rance, almoſt this hund / ed years; 
and the Parliament of England 
firſt led us the way, that nothing, 
one would think, but the brow 
of a jeſuir, ſhould have braſs 
enough to affirm it But we 
have yet more than this, —— we 
have to this very day the trials 
and examinations of the perſons 
concerned, and the graſs contra- 
ditions and palpable lies of Gar- 


xt himſelf, their Gunpowder ſaint, 
_ Who, when confronted 


beyond 
even his own impudence, con- 
feſſed that he knew it, but his 


8 
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conſcience was ſo queaſie, that 
becauſe twas revealed to him in 
confeſſion, he dared not to diſ- 
cloſe ' it. Though a whole na- 
tion muſt thereby have inevi- 
tably periſhed : But ſome of the 
traitors confeſt it by their after 
actions, on the diſcovery of the 
deſign, more loudly than others 
did by their words. Flight is 
eſteemed a natural ſign of guilt, 
for which reaſon our law asks of 
an accuſed criminal, Did he fy 
for the ſame? But theſe fled with 
a witneſs, as = as could get 
out of reach, for they broke out 
— — 
i perately fighting, while 
others were = re. like a knor 
of deſperate thieves or highway- 
men, oppoſing the ſherifts and 
country which came in upon 
them; over and beſides all which, 
we have very ſtrong colla- 
teral evidence, that ſome ſuch 
deſign was then ſet on foot, 
from diſputations of that nature 
in foreign ſeminaries, wherein ic — 
was reſolved as lawful, to kill 
the righteous with the wicked, for 


the carrying on fo laudable a 


villany. But we have not only 
teſtimonies from that age, but 
even from this preſent wherein 
we live; providence having al- 
moſt miraculouſly preſerved, to 
us the very original letters of 
Sir Everard Dighy's own hand- 
writing; the 1 and the moſt 
piry'd of all the Conſpirators, 
who therein plainly, acknow- 
ledges the deſign, and glories in 
it, eſteeming it a very meritorious 
action, and taking it very hai - 
noully., that any good catholick 
ſnould condemn him for being 
engaged therein. To examine nom 
a little into that ſhallow pretence, 
That this Was Cecil's Plot. 


1 How 
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How much it was ſo, by what 
has been already proved, let the 
world be judge, but 
they are content with leſs if this 
will not be ſwallowed whole. If 
he did not make it all, and if 
there were any thing in it, twas 
he, they ſay, drew a few poor 
3 in, to their own de- 
ion. Burt over and be- 
ſides the barbarity of ſuch a fact, 
which therefore tis very unjuſt 
to fix on the memory of ſo great 
| ſtate s-man, when we have no 
reaſon for it, but a papiſt's bare 
aſſeveration; is it any thing rati- 
_ onal to ſuppoſe, that he drew in 
Garnet, Vaxx, nay, nay, all thoſe 
foreign papiſts, in whoſe ſemi- 
nary the lawfulneſs of very in- 
tended Action was ſo long be- 
forediſputed and concluded ? Bur 
indeedthis is their common way, 
when there is no other left, and 
when they cannor deny palpable 
fact, to endeavour its mitigati- 
on, by endeavouring to ſhare the 
plot betwixt themſelves and the 
diſcoverers; which has been an 
old and a new $hift among them. 
For the New, it needs not be 
mentioned, fince the inſtances of 
it are yet fresh in every man's 
mind,. and for old exam- 
ples, there is a famous one in the 
conſpiracy of Babington, &c. a- 
ail Queen Elizabeth, which 
Secretary of State, · one of the 
rreateſt politicians in the world, 
ving then diſcovered, and pro- 
ducing the very letters and an- 
ſwers ſent by Mary Queen of 
Scots, ſome hy her Secretrary, 
others under her: own hand, con- 
ſenting to the ſaid conſpiracy ; 
Father Cauſn, to excuſe her here- 
in, 'pretends. that Q Elizabeth's 
council, having open d the let- 
ters, inſerted what they pleaſed 


there, beſides, drew poor Queen 
= into that plot, on purpoſe 
to find occaſion againſt her: 
But to return to the Powder-Trez- 
ſcn, mark'd to this day in our ec- 
cleſiaſtical, as well as civil Kala. 
der, by the name of the pf 
conſpiracy ; we queſtion whether 
there's one proteſtant author who 
denies it: - Osbourn, tis true, 
ſeems to ſpeak ſlightingly of it, 
but every one knows him for 2 
man of litle faith in ſuch mar- 
ters, and an extremely prejudi. 
ed writer, by want of prefer- 
ment, and ſome lights he recei. 
ved at court, which even he him. 
ſelf acknowledges; nay, in the 
ſame hiſtory. contradiQs himſelf 
if he denies the thing, for he 
2 70, Joſt his ife £7 revealing 
IV. loſt his life for reveali 
x & deſign to King James, to 
whoſe fear or ſagacity, he's by no 
means willing to attribute the 
diſcovery, —— though his ar. 
gument is very weak which he 
raiſes againſt the manner of it, 
by] a letter to the Lord Mount» 
eagle, as our chronicles general. 
ly give it For, ſays he, 
the diſcovery been by him, 
'ris likely . he would have had 
ſome greater reward, whereas 
he had but a ſmall penſion al. 
ſing this true, want of gratitude 
were ſuch a ſtrange thing in 
hungry court, that it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily infer want of merit. But 
beſtdes, by what means ſoever 
the diſcovery was made, the 
ſtory of the jetter is as probable 
as any, and that paſſage in it [of 
a ternble blow, and yet none to 


perceive who hurt them] might 


ſooner be interpreted aright, of 
ſome blow by Gunpowder, by King 
James than any other, whoſe 4 
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en ther had before loft bis life that latter having made frequent alte · 
ſe , and who uſed to retain ſuch rations, and Is likely to do more. 
A impreſſions terror taken in The words were at firſt, - 

* bis childhood; longer than moſt Whoſe religion is rebellion, and 
1 others. Thus we hope we have whoſe faith is faction, 
. pretty well diſpatched this firſt which, though including (ALL) 
ft queſtion, and father d the brat on ſuch workers of iniquity, as is 
er the true mother; for further ſa- before ſaid, yet we own. might 
ho tiskaction wherein, we refer the have, and we doubt not but it 
le, reader to that elaborate piece of had a particular reſpect to the 
it, the late learned biſhop of Lin- papiſtt, . which though 
* culs on this ſubjeck. they are ſpoken ſeverely enough 


For the ſecond queſtion ;' Why of in the ſame office, and that 
the word faction, &e. formerly very deſervedly, yet that eæpreſ- 
charged upon the papiſtr, has been ior was chqughr not ſo congrueus 
left out in the ſervice on this as what was ſubſtituted in its 
occaſion for theſe twenty years room. All ſuch as turn 
laſt paſt? We anſwer, The Gen- religion into rebellion, and faith 
tleman has but half the ſtory: © into fadien: ſince twas at 
For, firſt of all, the word fa#iom, © leaſt a catechriſtical expreſſion, 
&c. was never in terms charged to call religion, rebellion; or faith, 
upon the papiſts glene, in any faction; eſpecially ſince part of 
form for this day, that we have the Romiſh religion, and faith too, 
yet ſeen. The word mention'd, namely, the twelve articles of 
and thoſe that follow it, are in the Apeſtles Creed, are {the ſome 
the ſecond. colle# of morning- with oyrs, thqugh they have 
prayer; wherein tlie church de- made ſuch fou} ſuperſtryQures 
fires God would ſtrengthen the to. it, as has, ar leaſt, impli- 
king's bands with judgment and cirly ſhogkd the foundation al- 
juſtice to cutoff Al] ſuch work - moſt in every ſtone (or article) 
ers of iniquity, &. Then, Se- thereof. However, moſt of the 
condly, it has not er out doQars of our communion, and 
in the Service, neither for theſe ſuch as are far enough from po- 
twenty years laſt paſt, nor any pery, have granted the church 
other time; for both the words of Rome to be a true church (as 
rebellion and fa#ion are ſtill ro be the rotteneſt patient in Kingſ- 
read there to this day——Again, land Hoſpital may be ſtill a true 
That alteration which was made man, though a very ſtinking 
therein, was made long enoogh one.) On which account this al- 
before the very beginning of teration we ſuppoſe was made; 
twenty years laſt paſt, by a perſon and if by the Wi or any au- 
amous enough, as well as the thoriſed by the King, legally 
hitory of the words, which enough there inſertd. 
needs not here be repeated. 'Af- 2883 . 
ter all, the ſenſe is muchwhat Queſt. If the cauſe of death Je 
the ſame. if nat better, than it in the body only, Whet may that 
was before; our church not pre- be in the body whith cauſes the 
tending to be infallible, either ſoul to ſeparate from it ? May it 
in her deciſions or devotion; ; in the not be that * body as ſome 
| Zo have 
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have expreſſed it, becomes untenan- 
table to the ſoul? | 

A. If it be fo, as we believe 
it is, the cauſe of the ſeparation 
however depends upon both. 
Firſt of all, the body is rendred 
untenantable by diſeaſes, and 
then the ſoul, by a vatural re- 
ſultance, muſt forſake its old 
friend. becauſe it can't act there- 
in any longer. : 

Q. Whether the ancients were as 
well skill'd in ſhipping and navi- 
gation, as the moderns are? | 

A. The negative appears part- 
ly by the reſolution of the for- 
mer queſtion, and will farther, 
by w 
true, they had vaſt Ships in 
thoſe days, enormous machines in- 
deed, as the virtuoſ love to call 
them ; and whatever we flatter 
ourſelves, yaſt! bigger, ſome 
of them at leaſt, and able to 
contain many more than the 
biggeſt ſhips now in the World, 
not excepting the Royal Sove- 
raign, or Britannia themſelves, or 
all the Terribles or Invincible: 
that the French make ſuch a noiſe 
with; and though the vaſtneſs 
of the bulk and number of men 
ſome of them are ſaid to have 
carried, ſeems almoſt incredible, 
yet we ſhall ſet them down, as 
we find them in grave authors 
Atheneus tells us, That Ptclomy 
Philopater had a Gally built for 
pomp and pleaſure, with a dou- 
ble prow. and forty ranks, or or- 
ders of Rowers. And even Plu. 
tareh himſelf, in his Life of De- 
metrius, that he equipped ſeve 
ral ſhips of war, which had in 
them each four thouſand Rower;. 
This for their bulk: Then for 
the excellency of thefr ſtructure, 
if we'll believe N Whitſen, who 
writes of Naval Architecture in 


at yet remains. Tis 


High. Dutch, whoſe book was Print- 
ed at Amſterdam in 1671. (where 
of the Royal Society give an ac- 
count, Vol. 6. Pp. 3006.) they 
were mych firmer, and more 
laſting than ours. For he 
tells us a ſtrange Story, Of ; 
Ship found in the time of Pope Pius 
the II. in the Numedian Sta, 
twelve fathoms under water, thirty 
foot long, and proportionably broad, 
of Cyprus and Larix wood, ſo bard 
that "twouJd ſcarce burn or cut, 
and not in the leaſt any where rot- 
ten or periſh'd; and (ſtranger 
than all) the whole Ship ſo cloſe, 
that not a drop of water wa; ſoak'd 
into the under rooms. But what» 
ever we think of this ſtory, or- 
of the vaſt bulk afſign'd ro ſome 
ſhips, this we are certain, that 
that they anciently had ſome 
very large veſſels. Authentick 
hiſtories mention Hiero the Syra- 
cuſian's ſhip, which, by the de- 
ſcription Mr. Ivelyn gives of it 


out of old writers, that twas 


among thoſe which had been 
raken for mountains, or float- 
ing iſlands, and that twas 3 
moving palace adorn'd with 
Groves of Trees, both for fruit 
and ſbade (it. outdid our abdi 
cated admirals) we ſay, by the 
deſcription given of it, it ſhould 
ſrem to be the ſame which the 
miraculous Archimedes, as his 
hiſtory tells us, by his mathe- 
matical engines ified up in the 
air, equal and even, as a tryal 
of his art, when Hiero and all 
his Courtiers were. at dinner in 
it, Nor were they formerly 
wanting in ſtratagems, or inge- 
nious devices to murder one a- 
nother : for Minos is ſaid to be 


the firſt inventor of ſea-fights, 


who lived not Jong after the flood ; 
and we are more ſure, that not 
only 
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that of ihippiog, our veſſels be- 


me 


only the uſe of Mags, but even 
Falſe-colours, | Fireſhips , Stink pots, 
and Snake pots, were known to 
the ancients, as we learn in Fronts 
of ſtratagems. Then for the 
number of their Veſſels, we 
need not go ſo far back as Homer, 
who tells us, there were 1000 
ſhips againſt Trey, but may eaſi- 
ly believe it was ſometimes ve- 
ry great, from the number of 
men embark'd upon them, ſince, 
as the Roman hĩſtories, and Po- 
hint, a very good author, in- 
Em us; the Roman and Cartha- 
ginian Armado's have met at Sea, 


with more than à hundred than 


ſand men of a ſide; and at other 
times, forty thouſand have been 
killed but of one ſide in one 
Battle. Nay, even we ourſelves 
have killed 30000 of our good 
friends the French in a ſea-highe, 


under one of our "Edward's, 
when they ſtruggled with us 
once before for the dominion of 


the Seas, as they do now, as 


may be ſeen yery well, accurate- 
ly deſcrib'd in Mr, Bums hi- 
ry. But notwithſtanding all 
this, tis certain that we outdo 
the ancients, not only in other 
parts of navigation, but alſo in 
ing, though not ſo great, as ſome 
thoſe are repreſented, yet 
much more ſerviceable than thoſe - 
of the ancients. 2 n 
Q. Was that Lazarus whom we 
read of at Venice, and other pla- 
cer, who had a little Brother 


growing out of his ſide, two 


men, or one ? —— Flad he two 
Souls, or one; and how ſball they 
riſe at the day of judgment ? 

A. It had been a noble piece 
of curioſity indeed to have dif- 
ſected that perſon after his death, 
to have made obſervations how 
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the nouriſnment or blood was 
conveyed out of one into the o- 
ther. If we remember that ſto- 


ry aright, theſe two had diffe- 
rent ſentiments and perceptions 
of things, one of them oſten 


A ing pleaſed when the o- 
ther was laughing, — which 
9 they had dif- 
ferent paſſions, accordingly dif- 
ferent Souls, and therefore” muſt 
be different men, and hence, as 


they had different deaths, the 


little brother, as he was call'd, 
dying firſt, though the other did 
not long ſurvive: him, fo un- 
doubtedly they ſhall be dif in#ly - 
raiſed. But how the ſcrond- 
ſhall' have his on body reſtored 
again, and that compleatly,: . 
though be never had any — 
than the upper part of , un, let: 
thoſe look to it, ho think: that 
tis not enough the'bodies of men 
ſhould be ſpecifically of the ſame 
matter they were before, at the 
reſurrect ioo. 
Q. Seeing angelt are ſpirits, a 
conſequently immuaterial ſubſtances, 


how can they be ſaid to ear, ar me 


find they did when Abraham and: 


Lot entertained them ? "IH 
A. If we belteve Raphael, the 


caſe will be quickly decided, 


For he tells Tobit and Tobiar, - 


* 87 19. All theſe _ 5 
did ap unto you; but I 
did — eat hw drink, 
* but 5 did * * But 
the truth is, that ſame Raphael 
is 2 ſort of an A phal An- 
gel who denied his name, and 
gave a wrong one in the room 


on't, ſo that we can't blame 


any perfon not to believe him, 
— he has been caught trip. 
ping already. What we eſteem 
moſt probable is, that thoſe: 
angels which are mentioned in 
Y4 canonical 
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canonical Scripture, 


Patriarchs, did really do ſo, and 


not in à viſion only For that and 
: knows, ſtill it acts, or elſe. it is 


they had al vehicles we are 
certain, - otherwiſe they could 
neither: have been ſeen nor heard. 


In which wchicles t 


mouths, which. either might be 
diſperſed again by perſpiration, 


or perhaps fell to the ground 
upon the diſſolution of thoſe 
Vibicle- 4111 

Q. That the foul deth ſubſiſt out 


by all chriftians, but whether is it 
an active or unaFive ſtate during 


that . 8 out of the body? 
_ n order to anſwer this 
aeſtion, we d fain ask the Gen- 
— bal ropoſes it, what 
kind of thing he take an ungFive 
ſoul to be, or a ſoul in an un- 
ative ftate, which is the ſame 
thing ? And whether it be'nt as 
ect a contradiction, and that 

in terminis, as to ſay active, or 
rational matter, or material ſpirit? 
Paſfruity is of the eſſence of mat · 


ter, as activity of ſpirit; take. 


away paſſivenzſs from one, you 
— it ſpirit ; take away acti- 
vity ftom t other, you make it 
either matter, or nothing at all. 
In ſwoons, extaſies, &. tis not 


the ſoul, but the body that's un- 
ther, unfit to be 


ative, or ra 


acted, and no more wonder we 


cannot remember what paſſes 
then, than that we cannot ſee 
when our eyes are faſt ſhyc to- 
gether. Whatever definition 
we give of the ſoul of man, 
if we believe it material, whe- 
ther we call it a cogitative being, 
a refleting being, a knowing, . 3 

thinking ſubſtance, or by whate- 


and. which 
"ris plainly ſaid, did Eat with the 


might 


receive and contain the meat 


of the body after death, ir. gn. Which he 


* 


paration ne 
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ver name or title, we diſtinguiſh 


action included in its Eſſence, 
whether it thinks, reflect, or 


not, for all theſe terms, cone 
ſome action. In vain then 
wou'd the Socinian endeavour ta 
mirigate the abſurdity of the 
ſoul's ſleeping with the body in 
the ſame grave. ſince notwith. 


digeſtible abſurdities in all Tran- 
ſubſtantiation thon an ' adorable 
creature, or an unact i ue ſpirit, both 


Q Whether is the cauſe of death, 


or ſeparation of the ſoul from the. 
boay, in tþe ſouls, or in the body, 


- 


A. The feparatian of the bg. 


dy and ſoul is not the cauſe of 
death, but death itſelf; the cauſe. 
of which ſeporation is 0 * 
„ the 
. ſeparation itſelf ; nay, always ſo, 
unleſs.in ſudden death. But fur- 
ther, it ſeems very incongruous' 
to ask, whether the ſeparation 
of the ſoul. from the body be 
in the ſoul, or whether it be in 


very diſtant from its 


the body, or both, ſince any ſe 
rily implies two 


_ things to be ſeparated, for who 
that was 


ever heard of ene thing 
ſeparated from its ſelf* But up- 
on further conſideration, the 
ueriſt ſeems to mean much 
the ſame with what we have 
now aſſerted, and (though his 
queſtion ſounds a little odly) 
intends no more byf the bogs: 
ration of the ſou! from the 


dy than death it ſelf, and not 


the cauſe on't. In anſwer, We 


believe the cauſe of this ſepara- 
tion to be firſt in the body, then 
ig the ſoul, and the manner how. 

8 we 


it, there's ſtill ſomething of 


ſtanding his high pretences to rea 
ſan, there are not two more in- 


nds to believe. 


b 
£ 
, 
r 
$ 
4 
1 
7 
© 
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we have endeavoured to explain 
in anſwer to a queſtion above. 

Queſt. Into what 2 does the 
ſoul of man go immediately after itt 
departure aut of the body, ſeeing it 
does not go into its full fruition 0 
happineſs or miſery ? 22 ; 

Anſw. We are miſtaken if this 
queſtion, has not been before 


partly anſwered, and there once 
Pp 0 


for all, we deſire gentlemen he- 
fore they ſend any queries hither, 
that they'd be at the pains to con- 
ſult our Indexes, and ſee whether 
they are not already anſwered, 
whereby they'd oftentimes ſave 
themſelves and us ſome trouble, 
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than made good. We believe 
he. graze . ; ts wy wicked 
men before the day of judgment, 
and thoſe bad. —_ will be 
their own conſcieuces, and that 
company they are condemm d to: 
which torments will be both aug- 
mented, inſtead of their. ceaſing, - 
at the day of judgment, the firſt 

by having. all their faults again 
repreſented, both to them and all 
the world, the ſecond by being 
eternally confin'd by an irrever- 
ſible doom to thoſe infernal pri- 
ſent, prepared for the devil and 
his angels. —— And for the 
contrary reaſons, the joy of the 


and not. take it ill that we don't ſa int: ouſt needs be at the ſame 


aum agere To this we 


anſwer, in ſhort, that the ſouls 


of ill nen, (who, by the by, are 
very catachreſtically ſaid to en- 
joy miſery) are in che power of 
the Devils, who when they die, 
are ſaid to require their ſouls of 
them; and where thoſe deyils 
are, has błen aboye-diſcuſt and 
clear d, not out of fancy. but 
evident ſcriptures: As for the 
ſouls of good men, they are im- 
mediately after their ſeparation in 
very good company, in the care of 
thoſe angels who carry them into 
into Paradiſe, or Abraham's bo- 
ſom. But where; or what that 
is, we'll not now diſcuſs, not be- 
ing willing at preſent to venture 
on any more paradoxes. 
Queſt. Whether there is a ceſſation 
of Mens torments and happineſs 
at the day of judgment, 21ʃ¼l both 
8 Nee . are pronounced by 
Anſw, The queſtion ſeems to 
ſuppoſe the wicked to be aQual- 
ly in a local hell before the day of 


Judgment, as well as the godly in 


Heaven, both which, perhaps, are 
more commonly, and eaſily ſaid, 


time highly augmented. © OR 
Queſt Whether it were lawful for 
Lot's two daughter's ro go in 10 
their farher? _ 8 

Anſw. This queſtion would 
ſeem almoſt ridiculous, had not 
learned men . obſery'd that. the 
Jews go about to excuſe them in 
this matter, — by pleading for 
them, that they thought all the 
world beſides . was deſtroy d, 
from their expreſſion. There 
is not a man on earth to come 


in unto us, —— and beſides, 
that they ected to be the 
Mothers of Meſſias. — — 


both which -we think very: fri- 
volous excuſes. For the laſt, 
we queſtion whether there were 
then any ſuch expectation, or at 
leaſt but a very implicite 
one: For the firſt, they muſt 
have been ſilly indeed, to think 
there were no Men in the world 
beſides thoſe of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. — for both 


neither would be an an avail- 
able excuſe, : but both of them 


ilty of the higheſt, and moſt 
abominable jaceſt, | 
* 1 a 4 fi : 


7 


330 
Queſt. I bet her in your opinion 
are the beſt chriſtians, they that 
live preciſe and circumſpet in 
| entwayd appearance ne 
Helineſs of life, and 'ef 9 great 

ge of Feſus' Chrif, and have 
great ' confidence of their election 
and ' predefliination, bur in their 
dealings in the world ave ſubtle 
and | crafty, and over reaching all 
they deal with; and in their Be. 


havieer haſiy and moreſe, eafi! 
mov ad, as” hard to 2 
roy — live . looſe in the 
| „Freer to Reep company, and 
ſometimes may tale God's name in 
vain, yet of 8s | downright plain 
97 of dealing, curious f defraud. 
ing any, and in all their 
morals, ſerying to the beß of 
their frail abilities, not preſuming 
on _ own „ but 7 
ing the beſt through the merits of 
n 
"nſw. A fair divifies of the 
world, and we doubt an ever-!7ue 
one, into Phoriſces and Sadduces, um 
but our Sevieur was neither, for 
the former ſort, undoubtedly 
Pride is the very darling Sin of 
the devil, and we believe he's 
more fure of a proud cenforious 
man, who is guilty of ſpiritual 
fin, than of the loudeſt rake- 
in — the A hes Big the latter 
EA eldom ſo entirly roqted out 
the principles of conſcience and 
reaſon; but that he ſomerimes 
thinks that he oughr to do better, 
and e even ſome 
Probabilitz his repenrance ; 
Thea the other is ſhur up from 
all hopes of reformation and 
amendment, "while he thinks 
he's already fo „ tis impoſ- 
fible he ſrould be better. The 
Principle of the one is, Iv love 


« God and hate bit veigbbiur; of . 
the other. Iv le God without | 
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take Religion all together, 
7 elſe let "4 all Ky 1 


to be a chriſtian, nay, not 28 fir 


gien of an oath nor ſpares to 


ninth and all, by raſh vain th, 


Queſt. of the two Religion, 


16 1 1* ble . 415 T4 ſe 
bork which chey are damp 
miſtaken ; for they muſt either 


alone. The mi. 
chief is, that both ſides, inſtead 
of looking at home, make ir their 
buſineſs to find faults abroad; 
and rather rail at others, than 
mend themſelves, for on t other 
ſide, that mau muſt not pretend 


advanced as a moral heathen, 
who makes nothing of the reli. 


abuſe that great and holy name 
by which he is called, in taking 
ir, to witneſs, in every mean 
filly frivolous matter ; nor 'muſt 
he deceive himſelf,” and think a 
chriſtian faith and heathen life will 
will fave him meerly for ſaying, 
Lord have mercy- me, or the 
r ufef'® der fen f. 

„ uſed to beg pardon of his 
wooden god. Nor is jt morality, 
bur chriſtianity, muſt ſave us, elſe 
there had been no need of our 
Saviour's coming upon the earth 
nor can one ſo much as preten 
to morality it ſelf, who lives in 
the conſtant breach of two bran- 
ches of ir, the third command, 
the ſixth, nay, ſeventh, eighth, 


and intemperate living. In 4 
word, we wiſh they'd once re- 
form themſelves, and let one 
another alone, ſince they arc 
g'en ſo bad, that we know not 
which is the better, bur pray 
God to mend them both; which 
we think they have ſo much 


a 8 or 4 Papiſt, which 
— 204 chuſe, with your rie- 


Auſn. 


auſo Neither: Becauſe both 
of them are ſo bad, that they 
can hardly be called chriſtian. 
But to compare them ; in many 
things it's trug they are near 
kin; and the Quakers have been, 
cer ſince their riſe, look'd upon 
as the Jeſuirs by-blows. — 
And indeed, it muſt be confeſt, 
that in many things they ſtrange- 
ly ſymbolize with the papiſts. 
The Quakers deny the plenary. 
ſatisfaction of Chriſt, and reſt on 
their own merits ; ſo do the pa- 
piſts: They rail at our miniſters, 
and deny their legal call or or- 
dination; ſo do the 1 : 
They pretend to a greater ſtriQ- 
neſs and ſingularity of life than 


other people, ſo its notorious do 


ſeveral orders among the papiſts, 
ſo exactly, that one wou'd think 
the Quakers only a ſort of Jay- 
brothers to ſome of their Socie- 
ties, Then for phanaticiſm, and 
enthuſiaſm, they are moſt admĩ. 


rably match'd, that and infidelity 


together making up the very 


Creed of the Quaker (forgive the 


expreſſion.) But to conſider them 
aſunder, its true, the papiſt holds 


more than he ought to do, and 


therefore all the articles of the 
chriſtian faith ; but the Quaker 


much leſs: They all deny the 


chriſtian ſacraments, both bap- 


tiſm and the Lord's ſupper ; and 


we wonder how they have the 
face to pretend to what they never 
had, chriftlanity, when they were 


never chriſten l. The are in- 
deed a compendium of almoſt 
all ſorts of hereſies; for they not 
only deny the merits of Chriſt,” as 


has been ſaid, with the papiſts, 
bur even his ſatisfaction, divini- 


ty and all, being, at belt, no 
better than meer Arians ; if we 


believe them what their late (and 
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preſent) great champion has re- 
fined them into: Nay, there 
have been ſome of them, Ne. 
as far 3s we can underſtand 
them, deny our Saviour's man- 
hood too, as well as his god- 
head; nay, deny angels, ſpirits, 
heaven and heil, turning all in- 
to mean and jejune allegories; 
and no wonder after this they 
ſhould, all of them, to à man, 
that e er we met with, in poſi- 


tive terms, deny the ſcriptures 


to be the Word of God ; and moſt 
of them deny any Reſurrection 
of the body, as others, the ex-_ 
iſtence, or activity and conſci- 
ouſneſs (which is all one) of 
ſouls after death. For theſe rea- 
ſons, we think, as a bad chri- 
ſtian is better than none; fo a 
papiſt than a quaker ; though 
charity gives us room to Hope, 
that there may be ſome in both 
of thoſe Parties who may be 
better chriſtians, than thoſe prin- 
ciples, if believed, would per- 
mit them to be; but then they 
muſt be neither good quakers, 
nor good papiſts. 3 
Queſt Toe heard it diſteurſu, 
that in the canons of the churth, 
particularly canon 55, "tis aps 
pointed, That all Miniſters ſball 
in their Prayers before ſermon. 
pray for the. king "by bis nam 
and title ;” and _ by canon 59 ——" 
Every ſunday and holy day, 7 
fore evening prayer, to examine and 
inſiruf# the youth in / the church 
catechiſm, i as tis alſo direfted 
in the rubrick, How comes it then, 
that the firſt is generally neg- 


 lefisd, and ihe litter ws per- 


form'd in time of Lent, whereat 
it owzht to be dene all tht year 
round? © . 


Anſw. 


* 


' ſent 


if we 
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A For the firſt, either the gen 
tleman who propoſes the query, 
never goes to church ; or elſe he 
has very ill fortune, always to 
light upon a Jacobite-miniſter; 
ſince 'tis notoriouſly known, that 
there are few hundreds, if ſo ma- 
ny as one, throughout England, 
who deny obedience to the pre- 

22 or refuſe to 
pray for them, and that by 
Name, as directed. For the lat- 
ter, we with we cou'd as eaſily 
prove him miſtaken, as we can 


in the former. —However, here's 


this to be ſaid, that the people 
are grown too proud, and think 
themſelves too wiſe to be ſatis- 
fy'd, or put off, as they'd be ready 


to call ir, with catechizing (we 


mean both inſtructing the chil- 
dren, and explaining the queſtions 
and enſwers) unleſs they have a 
ſermon too. There was indeed 
in the primitive times; belong- 
ing to every church one, whoſe 
particular Office 'twas to cate. 
chize and inftrut them that 
were ignorant in the myſteries 
of chriſtian religion; who, for 


- that reaſon, were called catechu- 
mi. 


ui, St. Mark, as tis affirm'd 
in PX church hiſtory, was the 
firſt who ſer this office up at 
Alexandris in Egypt, when he 
left it, fixing another there in 
his Room; and tis certain, 
they had catechizing and formal 


.catechiſts in that church from 


the firſt ages —— Origen him - 
ſelf was one of theſe, whom, 
miſtake not, Heraclius 
ſucceeded in that office, as Da- 
maſus him. And this very 


methad, its very probable, made 


chriſtianity then ſo ſucceſsful, 
and in ſo lictle a ſpace plant- 
ed it ſo firm all the world o- 
ver, that all the arts and tor- 


ments the devil or man could 


invent, could never root it out. 
And twas by the ſame method, 
the papiſts themſelves own (u 
biſhop Andrews tells us, in bit 
diſeurſe of catechiſing) that the 
reformed won ſo much ground 
of them in ſo little a time; and 
if the reformation has not made 
a proportionable progreſs ſince 
its riſe, as it did then, we may 
fairly ſee to what negle& the 
obſtruction of it has been ow. 
ing; and from the ſame foun- 
tain undoubtedly ſprung the ge- 
neral debauchery of manners 
that reigns in their churches, 
almoſt as much as even among 
the papiſts themſelves ; and we 
wiſh we may not be too true 


prophets, when we fear will 


ne er be much better till a 105 
race of men ariſe, better inſtrud- 
ed in faith and manners than 
the preſent is, which being ge- 
nerally educated in the looſe. 
neſs, and want of diſcipline ill- 
grounded in the principles ei» 
ther of morality or religion, and 
too proud to learn, are eaſil 
carry'd away, either.by atheiſm 
or debauchery, whither the temp- 
ter pleaſes, Now were this 4 
ticular office of the catechiſt a- 
gain renewed, and encourage- 
ments given to it in every church, 
the duty would certainly be per- 
formed. or were it united 
to the reader's place; but this is 
not be very likely to be done in 
ſych an age, ſince the readers 
places themſelves, even in this 
city, are generally ſo ſmall, the 
clerks being commonly twice as 
much, that few, but very young 
men will "crepe of them, who 
muſt almoſt Narve upon them 
too, unleſs they have apply d 
themſelves to ſomething elle to 
help. Nor is there any great 
likelyhood things ſhould be bet- 

ter, 


ter, the maintenance of the cler- 
op. 'been plundering ever 
nee king Harry the 8th's time; 
and that little they have left, is 
thought roo much for them by 
ſome ſort of people: Nor are we 
very likely to ſee a new office 
e in the church, when tis 
ſo ill able ro maintain the old. 
For thoſe who think one miniſter 
is very well able, if not lazy to 
read prayers, and preach twice 
a day, and beſides, catechiſe, bap- 
tize, Chriſten and bury ——— 
we only wiſh they were them- 
ſelves to try the experiment for 
one quarter of a year, and ſee 
how well they'd like it. — 


Queſt. Whether as long as the h 


body remains tenantable, the 
ſoul can ſeparate from it without 
death for "= time limited; as 
it is reported of ſome, who for 
ſome time have lain in 4 Trance, 
and come to themſelves again, and 
haue related what wa pretend to 
have ſeen and heard in places 
remote; or of witches, who» have 
their nocturn al revels in remote 
places ? 

Anſw. We believe thoſe re- 
ports to have been little mere. 
Thus far it's true, we may be 
as certain as we can well be 
made of any matter of fact.— 
That ſome perſons have fallen 
into trances, and revealed what 
has actually paſt in remote 
places, but we believe this 
to be only the effects of diabo- 
lical agents, who ſhut up the 
ſenſes of the poor deluded 


witches, and brought them what 


news they pleas'd from diſtant 
laces, impreſſing it on their 
"cies, and making them be- 
lieve they really ſaw what they 
no more did, than ſick men do 
in a fever thoſe ſhapes which 
ſeem to paſs before them. 
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Queſt. How ancient is heral- 


dry, and whether the coats of 


arms we find in the genealogies 
in old bibles, for the twelve tribes, 
were really uſed by them: 
Anſw. The ute of ſtandards, 
to diſtinguiſh the tribes in' 
their campaign, 
their encampments and marches, 
we find Numb. 1. 52. whoſe arms 
might be according to the de- 


ſcription of Jacob upon Joſeph's 


ſon's, Gen. 49. 13, &c. but its 
antiquity went higher, no doubr, 
for Cain, (Gen 4. 17.) who for- 
tified himſelf, and firſt ſer up 
arbitrary power in the land of 
Ned, and called the city by 
is ſons name, 
Lord of Enech,. he alſo invented 
2 and arms for diſtin- 
on. 9 


ſtien of Chrif's perſonal reign, | 
it ſball be 4 earth for a cer 
years, whether it fpball be this earth 
refined, or a new heaven, and 8 
new earth? : | 

Anſw. As a fiat made this 
world out of nothing appearing 
to us, ſo a fiat can reduce them 
to their firſt nothing; and create 
a new carth, which may be 
called refined to our apprehen- 
fions. bo 

Queſt. Why a man when be is 
in drink is leſs apprehenſive of 
any bodily damage (as falling 
down 4 precipice, receiving 4 
wound, or the like) than 3 * 
Man? | 


Anſw. This is partly anſwered 


in the anſwer about muſcular 
motion, and madmen, who from 
the violent and over-brisk mo- 
tion of the ſpiritous particles in 
the nerves, are made to ſurmounr 
pain, and inſenſible almoſt of the 


weather and objects, are rendred 


thereby vertigious and falſe. 


according to 


Viz, Enoeb, 


Queſt. Now in ETD to the que- | 


Queſt. 


* 
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_ Queſt, Pray inform me why bar. 
bers (above all other Tradeſmen ) 
hang out long poles for a ſign? 
Upon long debate in company its 
referred to you, therefore we. defire 
your ſpeedy anſwer to determine our 


- wazer thereupon | 


Anſw. The barber's art was ſo 


" beneficial to the publick, that 


he who firſt brought it up in 
Rome, had a ſtatue erected unto 
his memory, as authors relate; 
and in England they were in ſome 
ſort the ſurgeons in old time, 


and therefore hung their baſons 


out, to make known ata diſtance, 


to the weary and wounded tra - 
veller, where all might have re- 


courſe, they uſed poles; as ſome 


I nns till gibbet their ſigns croſs 


a Town. | 

Queſt. Pray reſolve me in your 
Athenian Oracle, where Arlas 
ſtood when he bore the world on bis 


in his a, and turned it 
way to find out its proporti 
and harmonick rs en 
it go again in a ſtring to obſerve 
its motions ; as the poet thought 
of the word weight, and ſo ſet it 
imaginarily upon his shoulder, 
which fancy was well enough. 
Queſt. How long is it ſince tobac 


co was firſt uſed in England? Ibe- 


ther it dies not infect the genuin: 
purity of the breath? laſth, 
Whetber tis not inſalubrious, if in- 
moderately uſed? 

Anſw. Tis about one hundred and 


Seventeen years, according to the 


beſt account we can get concern- 
ing it, Captain Richard Greenfield, 
and Sir Francis Drake, (not Sir 
Walter Raleigh) being thoſe who 
firſt broughg it hither, about the 
Year 1586. f 

To the ſecond queſtion, — 
Whether it does nut moſt virulently in- 


ſhonlders ? And your judgment ef fe# the genuine purity of the breath? 


that ' poet that firſt invented the 
fition? And whers he deſigned. 
Atlas to ftand ? 


-* Anſw. 'Tis ſaid, That Archi- 


medes could remove this world, 
if he had another world to fix his 
betty or inſtrument upon; which 
other world Alas ſtood upon, 
when he bare all this world up- 
on his Shoulders, if he really 
had the world in that poſture, 
which the poet never believed 
would be ſo taken, any more 
than we fancy an emperor can 


hold the globe of the world, re- 


preſented by a ball in his hand, 


as piQtured, or a man guide the 
world which way he pleaſed, as 


if be. had the world in 4 firing, as 


we phraſe it. The poet pitched. 


ypon this, as beſt to expreſs the 
vaſt comprehenſion he had in 
inventing aſtronomy ; he might 
as well have feigned he held ir 


Or, bating fuſtian, in plain Exgliſb 
does not make the breath ſtint? 
We muſt reply Tis een as you 
like it: Some think it a noto- 
rious ſtink, whilſt others will 
never be perſwaded but that tis 
the belt ſnell in the world 
And for the queriſt, we would 
adviſe him to be judg'd by his 
miſtreſs, and to let her noſe rule 
his, if ever he expects his lips 
Should be acquainted with hers. 

To the third, —— Whether 
"tis not inſalubrious if immoat- 
rarely uſed ? _— We reply in the 
affirmative, —— and fo is Ph'e- 
botomy, and every thing elle. Be- 


ſides, what we have here added, 


we will throw in a lit:le ftory to 
make our meaſure, —— When 
the chriſtians firſt diſcovered 
America, the devil began to be 
afraid of loſing his bold there 
among the poor people,by _ 
218 © the owl 
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nity appearing among them, 


(tho! he was more efraid than 


hurt, as the event made appear) 
and as Mc. Dryden excellently 


expreſſes it in his conqueſt of Mexi- 


co: He told ſome of his Acqua in- 
tance among the Indians, that he 
had found a way to be reven- 
upon Chriſtians for goof his 
Quarters, for he'd teach them 
Tobacco, Which when once they 
had taſted, they ſhould be per- 
perual ſlaves to it, and never 
be able to leave it: Which 
was too true, as to a great 
many ſmoakers, though there ate 
ſome who have uſed it this 
ſeven years, and yer can indif- 
ferently as ever, either take or 
he nave? ne 1 

Queſt. Pray 0es not 
AND, ſpell TOM; THE, 
NED, Go. S 

Anſwer. In every letter we are 
to conſider the power, and the 


character diſtin& from each other; 


the power, force, or ſound, 
which is the ſame, or little 
differing in all nations and 
languages: The character or fi- 


. gure whereby thoſe powers are 


expreſs d, which almoſt infinitely 
diſagree, ſeem perfectly arbitrary, 
alterable, and ſtill altering at 
pleaſure, as the new Runic after 
the old, the way of writing by 
charaFers, and biſhop Wilkins ma- 
ny new alphabers, tro add no 
more, do ſufficiently evince. 
To make all this bear, the 
word AND can be no other- 
wiſe expreſs d, as to its proper 
ſound and power, than by thoſe 
three different ſounds which we 
expreſs to the eye by the cha- 


racters 4 N D . but form'd 


in the Mouth by the organs of 
ſpeech after a different manner, 
and all mankind would make 
ule of theſe three ſame ſounds 


Chara 
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to expres it. But for the 

ters whereby we repreſent 
thoſe ſounds. to the eye, with us 
in Engliſh, and moſt of the Es. 


repean Languages AND, they 


may be almoft .infigitely varied, 


and every nation whole alpha- 


ber bears a different form, will 
expreſs them in a different man- 


ner. There is therefore no other 


reaſon why AND, as tis writ- 


ten, ſhould not ſpell T0 M, 
T H. E NED, or NICK, or 


your HUMBLE SERVANT, 
or what. you 2 beſides the 
inſtitution and cuſtom of nati- 
ons, which has reſolved to ex- 
reſs thoſe ſounds by different 
gures. and characters. 
Queſt. What think you of Dr. 
Wilkin's Univerſal Character, and 
Philoſophical Language, and whe- 
ther or no you eftcem it practi- 
„ en 
e think that piece of 


Anſw. 
his, wherein he treats on thoſe 
ſubjeEs (as well as others of his 
works) deſerves the higheſt affen 
and —— 1 . 
prodigious defign, enough almo 
jo have frighred any but him 
from the undertaking, 
Nor yet did he fail in the a:rempe, 
or come ſhort in the moſt greedy 
expeftations. The character is ne- 
tural, graceful, and eaſie, contain» 
ing a lively picture, Deſcription, 
or indeed Definition of the thing 
it repreſents ; the language nu- 
merous. copious and noble, as round 
as the Greek, and more full and 
expreſſive than any extant, if 
we. are not miſtaken, and yer 
net much behind the Halian in 
ſoftneſs. After all, tis not only 
practicable but eafie to any who 
underſtand things; nay, if they 
don't before, his ſuſtem is ſuffici- 


ent to inſtruct them This. 
we pronounce poſitively from 
| | our 


ͤ 


Nr 


and ſ. 
2 Month's time, though one 


in the Bud, 


% 
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'our own experience and knowledge, 
being aſſur d, that the world 


Is miſtaken in the difficulty 


of this as the Chineſe lauguage, 
the latter of which the Father: 
'Can now attain the maſtery of, 
ſo as to write whole Books 
elegantly therein in a ſhort time, 


as Magellans aſſures us on his th | | 
Queſt A late Virtuoſo, in 4 phi- 


experience; and the former a 
man may learn to write, read, 
indifferently well in 


great excellency of it is, that ir 
— not 7 ſound, but 
the character may as well be 
read. or expreſt in any other 
Co | 

ſt. How is't that ſigns and 
wonders are ſaid to be wrought by 
Falſe prophets? 7 HOES 
Anſw. The Queſton is not at all 
clearly expreſs'd ; but we think 
either the Queriſt means by his 
How, by what means, or to what 
End and Reaſon. As to the firſt 
all the true /n, and wonders 
really wrought by Falſe Prophets 
in the Scripture, were wrought 
by the Devil, by Enchantment or 


Magic k, co ſeduce Mankind, a and 
perſwade them to embrace a falſe 


Religion, or at leaſt take off their 


Dependance upon Heaven. 


The End or Reaſon of God's per- 
mitting thoſe things, is for the 
ſhewing his Glory by greater 


Miracles, for the Tyal of the 
Good, and juſt haraning of the 
Impenitent and Wicked, all which 


may be clearly diſcover'd in the 
inſtance of Pharoab, and the Ma- 
gicians of Egypt 

Queſt. Ie hath been often ob- 
ſerved, that Canary Wines brought 
into England, ſball ferment here 
at the time of the Vintage, when 
the Vines flouriſh in Spain, and 
what think 
you may be the reaſon of it? 


I 


to their 


0 ; ana 70 
is when "tit fallen? 


' nſw, The Yinous Partich; 
then flying off in great quan;. 
ties, and firſt mingled with the zi; 
are drawn by the circulation there. 
of, though at ſo vaſt a. diſtance 
ſimular ſubſtance, mix 
with the Wines, and raiſe 

little Efferveſſence or Ebullition in 

8 


Joſophical treatiſe, affirms, That 


'if 2 man hath quick: ſilver in hi; 


body, or any where about hin, „ 
gold ring, which he wears on hi; 
finger, or but holds in his mouth, 


will turn white; and if it be of- 


terwards thrown inte the fire, the 
quick-ſilver 3 evaporate; 
and flies away; and if the ſam, 
ring be azdin held in the mouth, 
*rwill ſtill grow white every ting, 
as long ar any quick-filver remain; 
in the body: Your thoughts are dt 
fired of the truth of fact, and rea. 
ſon of the things? 
Anſw. Its the ſame Vertuiſo 
reports this, who tells the for- 
mer, and many other ſtrange 
ſtories : This we are ſure from 
experience and ſenſe; that quick- 
ſilver is the moſt ſubtle and pier. 
cing of any ſubſtance ever yet 
found; but whether it has ſo 
ſtrange a quality, we very much 
queſtion, and don't think it 
worth the while to make the 
experiment on our ſelves or 
any others, and muſt. ask the 
queriſt pardon, if till we have 
done it, we can't, give him any 
certain reſolution in this matter. 
Queſt. 1 deſire o know the n«- 
tural cauſe of 'the mind's riſing 
and falling, it changing and 
turning toe ana" fro, and where it 


13 
71 0 a Anſ W. 


ee 


tion, or blowin 


Anſw. When exhal'd Vapours 
are ſo condens'd and joſtled to- 
gether by contrary winds, that 
they become heavier than the 
air that keeps them up, they 
muſt -necefſarily ſubſide ; and 


ſince there's no 8 of 
ena 


bodies, the air chat is under 
them muſt be driven away, 
and cauſe what we call agita- 
of the winds; 
as to its changing or turning, 
tis according to the poſition 
vapours or exhalations, thoſe 
which are the _ always 
prevailing againſt the other, 
and where three, or more, meet 
in one point, it cauſes a whirl- 
wind. As for the latter part 
of the Queſtion, that asks where 
the wind is when fallen, we 
anſwer, tis equally diſpers d 
and extended every where, with- 
out any other Body to put it in 
3 1 f * 5 FA 
ueſt. In ſome parts. of Ame- 
Mi there is a ſort of ſnakes, cal- 
led rattle-ſnakes ; and if it ba- 
pen that one of thoſe ſnakes come 
under a tree, and there center, or 
ſtay under the ſame, and that it 
fo happen that there is a ſquirrel 
upon the ſame tree, that there the 
ſquirrel will run up and down the 
tree, and leap from' one part to 4. 
nother without inter miſſon, "till, as 
tis believ d, it has almoſt wearied 
itſelf, and then will make à dole- 


ful noiſe and cry, without endea- 


vouring to go from the tree, and at 
laſt run down the main _ of the 
tree, on that ſide the ſnake lieth, 
and ſo run diref#ly into the mouth 


of the ſnake, and it ſwalloweth it 


whole, I deſire te know the reaſon, 


why the ſquirrel does not make its 


eſcape from the tree and ſnake, ra- 
ther than run into its mouth to its 
own deſiruFion ? | 
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 Hnſw. The hatmony and diſ- 
cord in natural things, furpaſs 
the ſcrutiny of the moſt learn- 
ed; they are ſo we ſee; but real- 
ly why, is left only to the giver 
of natures to all things. The 
ſquirrel _ be apprehenſive of 
an approaching danger by the 
ſnake's encircling itſelf under 


the trunk of the tree, and after 


it has overcome that fear, it ſtill 
bas an eye to the ſnake, and 


of therefore in purfuic of the de- 


ſtructian of the ſuake, runs into 
the mouth of the ſnake, or the 
ſnake may entiee the ſquirrel 
down into its mouth, by what 
exceeds our apprehenſien to ſolver 


neither doth the queſtion men- 
tion any action of the ſnake's du- 


ring this action of the ſquirrel's. 
eſt. Pray gentlemen give the 
produf# of the ander. written num- 
bers, there being a conſiterable was 
ger laid up»n them, and you are 
choſen arbitrators as 7 their mul: 7 
plication, if you pleaſe to acce 
the office ? T. 22 are. wt 


L II: I ue L 0: 4:6 
L it: 11 1 11 A 121 


A. As to the firſt ſum there being 
only pounds prefix d, they may 
be ſuppoſed to be all ſo; and if 
fo, the product is found by a conti- 
nual multiplication of them one 
into another: If they ſtand for 
t s. d. they are firſt to be reduced 
into pence, and then multiply d. 
As to the latter ſumm, if it be all 
pon multiply it continually ; 

ut if pence, ſince 6d. is an ali- 
quot part of 1s. or 12 4. multi- 
ply 12 by 2, or 1 5 by; in deci- 
mals, for the product. It is not 
worth our time to trouble our. 
ſelves about multiplication, not 
indeed about ſuch queſtions, bur 
T0 that 
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that we meet with ſeveral Who 
value themſelves upon ſuch 
( 

Queſt. I look apen a Jacobite in 
the communwealth to be bike an un- 


compound algebraick equation, of 
which | ſome are more difficult, to 
reſolve: than others: Now ſuppoſe 
theru are a great many Jacobites in 
town, and of theſe there is a certain 
unknown number repreſented by a, ſo 
irrecoverably . impudent, and trou- 
Bleſome to the ſtate, ' that they de- 
ferve to be bang d up to .morrow, 
1, ach, what | that unknown. number 
is? fit be ſuch, that if you add. 
to its ſquare. the product made. by 
multiplication of 64 (er b) in that. 
unknown. number, it makes loooooo, 
(or c) ? W FP . aut} 

» Anſw. We ſhall endeavour to 
find out the value of 4, make 
what. application you pleaſe of 
it. Ihe queſtion propos'd ſtands 
thus, aa + ba=c. Then, by ad- 
ding half the ſquare of the co- 
efficient 6 - _ = of the 

Jasion, this perfect ſquare re- 
daes aa . 4 + 'Tbb=c - 2. then 
by extracting the ſquare root of 
each part of the equation, there 
ariſes a TV: cc, which 
by tranſpoſition makes 2: : 
c race. The ſcught value 
in letters and in numbers, like 
the ſumm made by the. addi- 
tion of .1000900,,and a quarter 
of the ſquare root of 1000000 
and then ſubduct 32 out of tha 
ſumm, the remainder anſwers 
the queſſion which the querit 
may. now eaſily pei form him» 
ſelf, if he's in love with either 
the number or application 

Queſt. Whether the ancien's had 
the uſe. of Letters, or conveying in- 
telligence from one place to another, 
ſeeing in Jacob's time he uc wer keard 


I 


of his ſon Joſeph, 1 bis Beh, 
went down inte Egypt; and he 


there made known himſelf unto them ; 


and when ſuch 4 laudable practice 


" anſw.. Intelligence may be con- 


vey d without letters, and pro- 
bably was ſo before thoſe were 


invented, 


derſtand charafers. or. epiſtler, 
were, certainly firſt invented or 
uſed by the eaftern nations. 
The Phenicians, are ſaid. to have 
had them ſome of the firſt, 
and Cadmus either to have ad- 
ded. ſome. new characters of his 
own to the alphabet, or have 
got them from other rations, 
and inſerted them. The Phæni- 
cians., very probably had them 
from the Jews, as they from 


| Moſes, and he either recteiy'd 


them by tradition from Shem, 
or divine revelation, or elſe 
himſelf invented them; for 
from the. Egyptians it ſeems not 
at all likely he ſhould. receive 
them, who indeed uſed hiero- 
gly phicks, but We don't read 
much of their letters in thoſe 
early days, nor are we ſure they 
were invented, ar leaſt the com. 
mon uſe of expreſſing the mind 
by them at a diſtance, when 
Joſeph was! in Egypt, though 
there might be other reaſons 
for his not acquainting Jacob 
where he was. However, the 
firſt place we read of any Epi- 
ſtle in the holy ſcriptures, un- 
leſs we are miſtaken, is that 
of David to Joab, and the firſt 
writing was that of God's own 
Finger on the two Tables, though 
this is more properly engraving 
than writing. AS a 


Queſt 


4 may be thought to be . 
eee eee 15 | thought to be firſt tut in 


nted, or common in the 
world, Letters, whether we un. 


rr 


DDr 


r r 


ſand years, and by ſo many thou- 


man muſt 


be fo, that being a" cowardly 


>. 
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F Queſt. Whether ſociety or ſoli- 


tude be maſt preferable in order to 


the nobleſt ends of mon? 
Anſ. *'Twould be almoſt. im- 
poſſible to advance any. ming 
new On a common place, which 
has been thumb'd ſo may 'thou- 


ſand authors, Some of the'freſh. 
eſt and beſt thoughts on both 
ſides, may be met with in Mr. 
Cowley's eſſay for ſolitude, and Mr. 
Evelyns againſt it. Honeſt. old 
Ariftotle has ſumm'd up almoſt 


all that can be ſaid in a, few, 


words, A ſolitary life, ſays 
« he, is either brutal or divine, 
above or bels a man:  Waence 
his other aſſertion is Clear, that 


you will, a ſociable animal. We 
muſt confeſs, could we believe 
a man anſwer'd the end of his 
creation, by an aſcetick, hermetical 
life, we don't doubt, but twWould 
give the higheſt pleaſure he is 
capable of in the world, by 


contemplation and meditation.— 
But, Non ſumus adeo falices, as 


was ſaid in another caſe we are 
wt yet ſo happy, nor ought we to 


ſort of content, which is got by 


£ 23 ko 8 


—„—⁊ „ TY 


neſs as for 
2 mation to go live in 3 wilder 
neſe, leſt their patients ſhould in- 


be a poetieal, or, if 


his patience than his tempe- 
rance, and he muſt be better 


34 
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running away from whatever 
diſphaſes. Should all good men 
thus take a whim of leaving the 


world, what would become of 


it? And would it not be juſt 
ſuch” a piece of juſtice and kind- 


+7 » 


all the. phyſicians in 


fect them? We don't in the 
leaſt doubt, but that tis much 
more difficult to live honeſt in 
the midſt of ſo many thouſand 
temptations, which are unavoida- 
ble in this world, than to do ſo 
when retired from all things 
of that nature: But  thougt 
difficult "tis poſſble, and the more 
difficulty, the more honour. Not 
but that we think the greateſt 
tryal a true good man will have 
of his virtue; ' while he remains 


on the ſcene, of action, lies on 


the contrary ſide to that where 
tis generally ſuſpedted. In our 
more need of 


humour d than we pretend to he, 
if, when he once knows it well, 
he does not almoſt ſoſe all his 
ien 03 10 5 0 

| 1 2 
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A Challenge to VICE ad 'ATHEISM. 
| am — W, 


| IND Spirit, who aft thyſelf around Alſperſe, ns, | oY 
The Soul and Guardian of th: Uninerſe * N 


That tis a World, it on! 


owes to 1 hee, een , 


Which elſe would till a frighrful Chaos be: 


To Thee, thoſe beaiteour ſtrokes which round it thine, 
'Loudly all o'er, Confeſſing'Hands Divine: 94 I 
3 Friendly Wiſdom firſt,, O Heavenly Dove! 

: | 


Did teach the jarring Elements to Love, 
Till Death and Sin did the fair band unty,. . 
D:ſolve the League, and Marr the Harmony ; 


Z 2 Hence 


— 
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Wars, Eart es, em 
And a K of blacker Plague 
Hence monſtrous Vice her Hydra Head does rear, 
And beat with hideous Wings the burthen d Air: 
Hoace the lewd Atheiſt lives to dare the Sky, 
And hears the Thunder roll unheeded by : 
Ill Faith and Life, rheir powerful Forges j joyn, 
With Hell's Auxilia Bands combine; 
Proud of their x ar Truth and Vertve. fight, 
Wo bere, almoſt alone, maintain thy Right; 
Yet a brave ftw there are, who firm abide, 
And frm with their bold Breaſts the Impernous Tide,) 
ho dare be Good, rhough Numbers them deſpiſe ; 
And ſp! r of Ridicule, 2 dare be wiſe 
Oo wit I though unworthy, have the Grace "Y 
In their right. to fill the bumbleſt Place! 
* Ats into their Sacred Treaſure bring 
Nor they diſdain ſo mean an Offering: | 
Whilſt you, kind Spirit, my frozen Breaft inſpire, 
And lighten with your own Cwleſtsa/ War | laws 23 
Jo fall with Succeſs, all Hel =.” Ine a 0 
Above the Affronts of an il-narur' . N ooh 290 
Safe in my cloſe unknown Retirement „ 
And * and Pity thoſe who cenſure tne. HEY CUR en TO 
Gygantich Atheiſm ! fitſt Fl grapple thee, © e ah 
Noot of bad Life and Infidelity ! mp 
Tno to the Clouds thou raiſe thy lofty aa 
- . Reaſon, thy boaſted Sword, ſhall fell thee 8 : 
prone of ah * * mich ſeek le in Vain 
o-graw thy Pedigree from mighty Cain; 
He fend a God, — tho be wilt him none, 
Like "thee ; yet what be fear d, he needs muſt own: 
13 _ * did bf bis + 1 diſgrace, ; 
he y Gyanits s Faithleſs 
All of — Hiſtory we ever knew, r 
Is only that they wanted Grace, like you: 
Their prix i'd Memoirs, alas, we don't enjoy, 
(Did them the Ancient Chriſtians roo deftroy ** 


— 


2 Wind, 


Rebellious Chem, in ſpite produc d the firſt, 
By whom thou wert in muddy Egype nurs d; 
Ev'n Egypt thee did ſoon aſham'd difown, 
And rather choſe a hundred Gods than none. 


| , Thence thon to lying Greece did wandring run; 


Where all rby hated Com did 5 
| OY 5 Proſcribd 


s behind : 


rn rene een SHoo”ow> WOndYEBPAKIE Ec=HSDM 0D =» wv 


By God, and by his Injur'd Father curs d 3 | 


CAL A A 


d 


That there's en 
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Proſcrib'd and baniſh'd there, ignobly fell, hop 
And thro' black dcheron did't fink to Heli: 


The Fiends at thy more . monſtrous Form ard, 


At thy Deſcent [ntemperate on thee gaz d: 

Bid thee from thence again to Harth repair, 
They all Believ'd and knew no Atheift there: 
pollured be, 
Bur thou from place to place are forc'd to flee, 
Eternal Vagabonds, thy Sons and thee. | 


Nor won'd the Earth again 


If Sanſon and all Heylin we ſurvey, 


| Where e'er bold Ships have cut there watry v N 


Where e er by Land, the Feet of Beaſts 5 2 * 1 


With Ratling Wheels, or numerous Carraven, 


Through Sandy worlds have paſs'd we light on none, ' 


No Towns, no Nations who a 60D diſown. 
Beſides the better Men, the more inclin'd, 


More fix'd to this great Truth, we them ſhall find : iel 


For a god Life A 


The more they this believe, the more their Care | is 4 


The wiſer, and the better ſtill they 


The Atheifts all deny, enrag d . 


by = 
th ion 
farce Soldanias Coaft : 2:5 
2 22 Eaſt a bow, | 


all * — be kind ly cranted/or true, "wad & 


And ſwear tis falſe, by 


And inftance in t 
The Urs in 2 
At Monomot 3 
— = Yhoul 


The Argument $ ſtill firm, which thus we guard, 
What's one ſmall part to this great whole compar'd? 


Soms few Exceptions ſpoil not general Rules, 14 


Mankind is Rational, tho Atheiſts Fools, | 
ities. are found 

On its rough Face, all grant the World is round. 
Beſides, for your good Friends we urge again, 
Tis A if they're rankt with Beaſts 


Though little 


... 21 1 
-v. =. v 


Scarce Human in their Geſture, Voice or Pace, 
From Seeds confus'd, a monſtrous Mungrel Race. 


Enjoy your mighty Aim, and whilſt you 
if Votes as theſe > 


Now boaft of ſuch unenvy'd 


And fiace with them you de fo much Sympathy, ern | 


'Tis pity you ſhou'd” ever 
O wou'd you 


. "> 


o 


ſome forſaken” Place, D 
Vour ſelves alone, and nor Mankind os. rp 
To th Cape, or the Charibbee Ades repair, 
Neal, Murder, Raviſn one another there, 
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T' your Faith, your Practice joyn, we ſoon ſhou'd ſee, doe 
Though not admire, what the Succeſs wou'd | be. my 
Ila vain you urge that Honour does ſupply & 36 
The Place of Juſtice, Truth and Piety. a a N. 0 
| Your God, your Rule to guide your dale by: h 1 
Fro Honour, the Reward of Virtue i „ 
Or elſe a Blaft, a Shade, a" Nothing tis. nne 29/7 
Virrue you abow againſt your will, + 7 
You grant us Principles of Good and 1. enen 
A higbeſt Good there is, if Good ar all. 
And Good Supream ibe Deiry we call. N 
If ſtill Conſent of Nations you den,, 
Still pleading your own wiſe Authority; HIND 
Laugh ar. the: Idea which you can't confutef 
That true, and real tis, we thus diſpure : - 
It Nat 'ral tis, tis granted even by 50 
And plain to Senſe itſelf it muſt be true. 
Bat this ap and we diſtinctly prove, 
we all other Springs can firſt remove, n 2 0 
And theſe two Heads alone aſſign d my be, 1 "Ib 
With any Face of probability, Wa 58 
Ancient Tradition, or State policy: eo os 
That no State Engine tis may hence appear, | 
Thar we can Trace, and find it ev'ry where: 
Nor cou d; at once all Folititians joyn, „ 
And in the profitable Cheat combine F 
Not ſome amongft themſelves -th' Agreement Abs . 
Ochers from neighbouring States the Nation ng: | 
| Since from all others, ſome by Seas profound 6 KN 
= KRemov'd ; by Enemies ſome.compaſs'd round; 1 92. 4 
Whence what their Friends, or neighbouring Nations ule 
þ Theſe cou'd nor, and the other wou d norrohaſe': i | 
| Yet all in this unanimous” agree, | 9 1 
| They all adore, and own a Dairy. + 
If from Tradition Trac'd in the firſt Man... . 
Ic Ends, and then they oumn the World began; 1 
But to what end ſhon'd he, the World deceive, nas rok 
Or if nor Natural how how ſhould all believe ?“ 
Beſides, for Truth} Tradition's Plea, ſtands fair, 4 volt 
If always *twas' believd, and. every Were. 
What ſtronger Evidence tou d we deſire vis. it 
All cou'd' n't ſure, to Cheat themſelves r 0 
Tradition's help Truth's not aſnam d to o-] n, 
Though does not here on that depend alone z > | "os of 
Nay can maintain its felf withont its. Aid, ee 
Th Idea that, not that the Idea made, 
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x The Truth of this, by irs, own Light appears 2 
For, ſince in the long Tract of nr 
Around the Globe ſo many Nations to dd. 
50 many uſeful Noble Arts ate loſt, 
Taugbt only by Tradition, how ſhould (bis z 
Sarvive em all, unleſs more Nar'ral tis? 
Reſt here, you hut this one Retrenchment have,” 7 nas 
What's all the World to us the Wiſe and Brave? u 
We all the World but our lov'd ſelve's deſpiſe, 
Wit and Right Reaſon we Monopolize; * 
'Tis Nonſenſe all, what all beſides us ſay, 
And with loud Laughter fill we win the day : 
We grant you there the odds, and are content 
Entire to Yield you your laft Argument; | 
Let's then another Battery prepare, 
And try if we have better Fortune there; 
From any Being or Effect aſhgn'd, . 
We clearly argue an Almighty Mind, © F-04107) 31-2858 
Each Sccond Cauſe a Firff does Emy ew, n 
That Firſt is God, nor can we further go; 
| Nothing it letf can make, bur we muſt run | 
Ar the laſt ſtep ro what was made by none 
\ Chance could not make, this beauteous World, nor are n | 
Its Works ſo juſt, ſo regular and fair; 
Nor could it any more rhe product be MOT e 
Of an unguided blind Neceſſity : 2: OB UE 
Since not eternal, for we. lady know © Fn * 0 0 
It neither was in Fact, nor cou'd be ſo. n 
The firſt is from Art's late Invention plain, 

To which ſome Deluge you object in vain: _ 
You' re with ſuch Anſwers not your ſelves content, 
Tis but perhaps, and thats no Argument; 

And as it was not, ſo it cou'd not be 


LI N 
4 4 a = 


we 
— 


Since a direct im ibiliry : N 
And one abſurd ws ft giv'n, a thouſand m aa SING 
Succeed, as palpable as that before: 25 + 2 hv 8 34 
The firſt abſurdicy, evn plain to fight men a DITOLLOSE 
That Monſter is — 4 double infinite 
For if the World eternal we concei ve 
The parts as well as Whole we ſo believe, Py BOW e 
Bur if with juſt impartial Eye we trace a Sy 73 


Each ſtep, each lipe in Mother Nature's Nez Danes % 
Each ſtroke, each beauteons Feature there we ſee" Is, £ x 2A 


Confures the thoughts of her Eretuity* © = we 
f Sun and Moon, and Nighr and day we og i — 
And the great Lord of the Creation,” Min, | 1 


7 
* 19 3 fa, * IIS 4-8 * 2923 * 
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Wide Earth, vaſt Seas. in hollow Caverns bent, 

This Noble Truth in all is evident. 

And firſt the chearful ight of Heaven's fair Sun E 

Thro' Infinite Progreſſions ,con'd not run; 

Nor con'd the Earth in the ſame ſtate perlt 

As now, nor cou'd from endleſs Age exiſt: 

Which thus for what we urge we bring to that 

The Sun, the Li ight, the Earch together were. 

If then the Light eternal cou d not be, 

No more could any other of the three ; 

But chat cou d not, for chuſe you which you, pleile, 

Our Hemiſphere or the Antipodes, 

And if eternal twas, or one of theſe, | 

Or one or both we. muſt aflign i be 

Enlighten'd by the Sun 2 3 

If only ours, not ebeirs, if #beirs, not. ours; In 

Further it follows but a oY re bows; _ 

Bur half a Day wou'd difference be ES. 

Betwixt ſhort Time and long Viernity : 8 

Nor con'd Sol's beams on boch at once deſcend, ; 

Nor Light ſucceſlively to. either lend 

From all Eternity =—— if this you fay | 

You grant, ar — ore all World twas 1 # a 

If chat, you're as abſurd; for if you plead 

is Light did from Eternity ſucceed, 

And eicher after either warm and clear, 

Now ours, and now the Southern Hemiſphere, 

This fatal Conſequence you cant avoid, 

Which has your own Hypotheſis deſtroy d; ex 

Thar ſomething elder. then eternal is, ne 

And further than it ſelf eternal tis, * at ſq 

If rwo eternals tell me where's. the Senſe | 3 
fo 
la 


Of the ſame Age, yer ſix hours difference 4 
Between their Birth, Beſides what cou'd you gain 
If both Eternal granted? Since tis plain | 
You're forc'd to own if you to this agree, 
Ar once the ſame thing can my cant be, 
Suppoſe whar's infinite may be ſurpaſi'd, 7 
= And what eternal is, have f firſt and lots | 
5 If then the Light with equal pace does 
And comtaneous is with Heaven's bright . 
As Earth with boch, and; if. the 82 Ligbe 
Cannot be in its my infinite, 


We neeck muſt b ſome, Principle 77 high, 


Which action bor ; 
And that's à G 0 Ra and > did make 


hich to demonſtrate we did undetrake. - 


ww oo» Sn 


Q me 


meaſuring of ' # circle, theſe t 
numbers given te 47, 7. 22. for 
the preportion of a diameter f its 
circumference ;, 2 

th . and who war the 


they be exaft, and 
Arfo. Archimedes, de Dis- 


author of em ? 


numbers; Metjut gives us $13. 
355, Which is ſomething nearer 
the truth: Mr. G Ae given 
us 1 to 3. 1416: . Wallis in 
his treatiſe of Algebra has enlarg- 
ed it, 1 to 3. 1415926531979 72 
38462643 183279582881; thoſe 
that pleaſe may go further, that 
of Metin is near enough the truth 


1 57 Whether the puadrature of 
8 tircle by poſſhble? |_| © 
nſw. Not till an odd number 
can be divided into two equal in- 
teger numbers, which eannot be 
done by our common way of no- 
tation; what ſucceeding ages 
27s che precoting — 
as in preceding que e 
proportion of a circle's diameter 
to its imeter 223 in- 
expreſsly near the truth, though 
not exactly, ſo the cirele may be 
ſquared by the help of poligons 
ſo near the truth as to deceive 


for practice, as we ſaid in the 
laſt queſtion. TOM: 0993) ee 


Queſt. What's the reaſon that 
all nationt, as well the civilized 
as barbaroust, to in their count- 
ing never exceed tra, with ut 
repeating ſome ef the former cha- 
rafters, as thirteen i ten and 
three? * 3 44 ng a 
in t is ſaid in y, 
Tia there are à certain Mar r 
people amongſt the Traci is, chat 


$ 
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, of 'arithnutick fo the hoe tf count beyond four, bu as 


Cireuli, has given us theſe 


by : Or, according to the Pythas 


ties; but theſe ſuppr 


the ſenſe, which is near enough 


for the truth we cannot warrane - 
it. It in very improbable thar 
ſuch a number as 10 ſhould be 


found our by chance; either na- 


ture or inſtruction muſt do it: 


Some believe that there ate ma- 
ny nations too rude for uny cor- 
reſpondence: Others rather ſup - 


poſe that nature taught · perſons, 


and tell us that nature works by 
the moſt caſte and familiar me- 
thods, and has given to mankind 
ren fingers, which are always at 
hand, ready to count or reckon 


Jereans in ten analogies, thete ate 
four cubick numbers, upon which 
(as they ſay) the whole univerſe 
is founded, or perhaps becauſe 
becauſe the renth number is fo 
perfect that it contains the form 
of all lines, numbers and quanti- 


pofitions do 
alſo preſuppoſe ſomeching elſe, 
that ar the ſame time that per- 
ſons learned to count, they could 
make ſuch curious applications of 
numbers as above, which were 
not found our till many ages af - 
ter; therefore the number ten, 
could not be found on purpoſe, 
becauſe of ſuch applitations as no 
body knew — The 
moſt probable account that we 
can give of it is this, That as 
Adam was made in his perfect rea- 
ſon, ſo he was capable of recko- 
ning or numbering, which alſo 
his children muſt learn of him, 
— we 25 that — — 2 | 
fuſion of lan es, c rec 
ned by tem, 2 evident by feve- 
ral paſſages ; to name one (which 
is well tranſlated) If Cain Hall 
be revenged ſevenfold, furely La, 
mech ſeventy ſeven : Now if all 
counted by tens before the core 
fuſion of tongues at Babel, we 
e 


k . 


Ss 


e nature, whether 
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may reaſonably conclude that 
they did ſo afterwards, for none 
Joſt = "Ws with their na- 

tive ;  *tis very impro- 
bable- different ways —— 
by tens could come any otherwiſe 
than at the confuſion of tongues, 
ſince every nation makes uſe of 

the tenth number in conjunction 
with the nine units: 50 that 


Anſw. No Law cou'd. be yz. 
lid, the dire& tendency whege 
would be to deſtroy: all ſociety 
nay, all humanity ; and ſuch 
would any Law do, which ſhoul 
abſolutely reſtrain or. forbid. the 
Propagation of mankind. But 
on the regulation of this depend; 
alſo very much of our happi. 
neſs, by preventing the miſchief; 


tho"; the firſt articulate ſound and inconveniencies of promiſ. 


be chang d, the like manner of 
fuſing 


cuous mixtures, which are juſt 
other articular ſounds ly reſtrain d or forbidden by al 


mows the ſame reaſon as much human and political laws, as wel 


* 


as two tens and three do anſwer as by the Laws of God. 


to twenty three; and if any of Queſt, There being ſuch varia) 


the Thracians or other barbarous 
Places. ſhould count by fours, tis 
reaſonable to conclude that two 
children might be loſt before 
they could: ſpeak or might be 
educated without correſpondence 
on purpoſe, and ſo get a lan- 
guage by themſelves, and that 
Ach two were the original of 
that people, if any ſuch there be, 


manner ? 


of bells -(bath for colour and forn) 
found upon the ſea-ſide, _ eſpecially 
the Indian | coaſts, : I deſire i 
know the true origin of. thoſe ſbell; 
and that in a clear "philoſophical 
In particular, I demand, 
whether or not the ſbell be the ex. 
erementitious part of the  aninal 
lodging within? Or whether. it'; 
produc d by the ſcorching heat of 


which is very much ſuſpedcted. .. the. Sun-brams reſtecting from . the 
Queſt. (Who - war Job's Fe. packs wither? 
they? | | Anſw. Omnia ab Ove. 


-  Anſw. Jacob or Iſra!] had fix 
ons, 1 Cbron 2. 1. Iſſathar was 
one of them. Iachar had four 
ſons, Gen. 46. 13. Titla, Phuveb, 
and Job, and Shimron.; therefore 
this 1ſachar was Job's Father. Job 
afrerwards was eminent in the 
land of Uz, which when the 
earth was divided among the 
ſons of Noah, it received its name 
then from Uz, one of the fami- 
ly of Aaran a ſon of Shem, Gen, 
10 23, 31, 32. and not from Ux, 
of the family of Eſau, Gen. 36. 
DER) the 1. 42. 1 4 
Queſt. Since continuing the ſne- 
eie, f | mankind, is from the — 
| Juſt reſtraints 
laws meerly 


receptacles, and the 


Velament of 


can be laid «pon it 
political and buman 7 


Theſe animals in their proper 
ſeaſons depoſite the ſpawn in 
particular creeks, rocks, Weeds, 
and . fub-marine- meadows and 
extern 
the ſpawn, is 
ſeries of ſaline filaments effigi- 
ated from the, firſt in that 
ſhape, (tho imperceptible to 
the bare Eye, which afterwards 
becomes apparently to be the 
Teftacious Corps da Guard. of the 
animal, which by ſucceſſive 15 
poſitions daily encreaſes with 
animal to its deſtinated extent. 
The Indian ſhells, which is their 
white Wampamp:age, a ſort 
money, is bred at rhe bottom of 
the Sea-bays ; while they are ſmall 
they are tecondited in concave 


matri- 


<Y 
er 
in 
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matrices, many of them faſtned by 
1 ſpawn” skin ſubrended from 
one ſpawn bag to another, other 
of theſe teſtaceous animals ſtick 
to rocks. True, thoſe marine 
worms which pierce the planks 
of ſhips like a  honey-comb, 
ſome of them grow half a yard 
in length, and larger than the 
bowl of a tobacco-pipe ;' the ex- 
rerior coat of this Worm grows 
teſtaceous, yet cannot theſe ſhels 
be accounted purely excremen< 
ticious, becauſe they are condu- 
cive directly to the life of the 
znimal. Thoſe heaps of ſhells 
of all ſizes are ſuch . fiſh as 
have died for want of water, 
being, by the variation of tides, 
driven from ſhoar to ſhoar: 
More to this purpoſe read in 
Steno's Prodromus. | | 
' Queſt. When 4 rational number 
is given for the hypothenuſal of 4 
om triangle to find the other 
ies | 1 
nſw Foraſmuch as the Propo- 
ſitim 47. Elem Euclid. when a 
{quare is equal to two ſquares, 
the ſides of thoſe three ſides 
will conſtitute a right angled 
triangle, then we have no more 
to do than to find two ſquare 
equal to a given ſquare, which 
according to Diophaulus his me- 
thod of feigning new ſides, this 
may be the Canon. Take any two 
unequal numbers, multiply ſeverally 
the double of the product of their 
multiplication, and the difference of 
their ſquares by the ſide of the 
given ſquare, then divide thoſe 
products ſ. everally by the ſum of the 
ſquares of the "two numbers firſt 
taken, and the quotients ſþall be 
the fides of the two [quares ſought, 
equbl to the given ſquare: Which 
the queriſt may work at his 
leifure, and if 16 be given for 
c an 


che Hypothenuſal, he will find 
the two other ſides to be 23” 
and 3+. ind 
Queſt. I find in the book ent. 
tuled, The Poſt-boy robbd of 
— mail: Or, the pPacquer 
xroke open; A letter of plaronith- 
love, it give, me fo fair an ide 
of that romantick fancy, that 1 
could almoſt 'wiſf' there were © ſuch” 
a thing, if there be wot; I deſire” 
your opinien whether there be r 
uo, and alſo your” judgment ef that? 
book, and whether you think it 4 
fiction or not? | — 
Anſw. Since you are not ſatiſ- 
fied with what the gentlemen 
concera'd in that frollick have 
ſaid on that point, our opinion 
is, That tis not impoſſible there 
ſhould be ſome that may have 
ſo ren d 4 paſſion for each other, 
at leaſt tis obvious there are 
pretenders to it. As for the 
book itſelf, the compleat library 
for the month of July, has given 
a very true character of it, 
which though it ſeem'd ſome- 
thing extravagant in the praiſe, . 
yet, upon view of the . 
mance, we acquit him of a falſe 
judgment in what he has ſaid 
upon it. It contains both ples- 
ſure and profit ; and Horace, as 
good 'a judge of wit as any. 
tells us, -Omme tulit punctum 72 
miſcuit utile dulei: He has hie 
all points that has mingled the 
profitable with the pleaſant In 
this book you may find the ſe- 
veral paſſions that influence all 
the life and actions of mankind, 
the ſoftneſs and the wrecks of lovers, 
the intreagues. and extravagancies 
of luſt, the blind inveteracy of hare 
and indignation; the pretences ß 
the debauches and atheiſts, the 
varacioufneſs and reſtleſs deſire 
of wealth and honour, the wani- 
OR e 3375 SISUPY eee 


Fies that pride betrays us to, the 
eſfact of fear and hope, the 
ſubcle windings of ſe/f-Interef,, 
how it reigns in all our actions 
in religious as well as temporal 
e 2 u'll find the 
general hypecriſ6:s of mankind un- 
mask d, and in ſbort, all that 
may any way contribute to the 
Pleaſure or advantage of the 
reader ; the Letter are ſo natu- 
ral, that nothing we've ſeen 
publiſh'd of late (we'll ſcarce 


| Queſt. To find two Square Numbers whoſe 


Af. 1. For difference go put 


2 For a No. whoſe ſquare 
is leſs than the given differenc : 


rence 
It oor et os 
3. For the fide of the leſſer 
ſquare ſqught after, put 
Y 4 For the fide of the greater put 
. Then the leſſer ſquare is 
© 6. And the greater ſquare is 


7. Their difference is 


8. Which muſt be equal * 
the given difference g 

9. Which equation reduc'd 7 
gives the ſide of the leſſer 
fquare | 85 


10. Fcom the 4th, and gth 
ſteps the ſide of the greater 


Take any ſquare. number leſs 
than the given difference, and 


fubſtra& ir from the ſaid diffe- 


rence, then divide the remainder 
by the double of (or twice) the 
fide of the ſquare firſt taken, and 
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except the Turkiſb 

them; the 222 — 
both pleaſant and witty, nene 
tedious, but full of various ay 
ſurpriſing Olſer vation. In 

if it be not truth as to nut. 
ter of Fact, (tho? Wwe are 
to believe tis) yet tis fo kk 
truth, that it ſatisfies the mind 
as well ; nature in them, be; 
ſo well drown, that it ſeems vn 
an imitation of nature, but 1 


ture it ſelf. 


difference is 90? 


* 


um ＋ 2 ur 4 7 
„ © 10420 


« 


now u = 


d - 


e 


m v 
| am 


Which two laft ft. give 32 CANNO N: 


the quotient ſhall be the fide of 
the _ he 2 £ uares 
ſoughr : v. this a to 
the ſide of the ſquares firſt taken, 
gives the ſide of the other ſyuare 
ſought. 5 

Exam e. 
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7 
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| Example. The difference of the 
ſquares deſired, is 90. I rake 36 
(a ſquare Ieſs than 90) out of 
50, there remains 54, which di- 
vided by 12 (the double of the 
ſquare taken) ow for the quo- 
tient 4” the fide of the leffer 
ſquare, the difference of which 
two ſquares is 90, which was to be 


dime 
Queſt. There's 4 report 


of an old 


gentleman nor arrived to bis cli- But if 


macterique 63, yet is become young 
gein, by drinking the Bath (waters 
fer the gout: What's the cauſe of * 
that change? An ON” 
Anſw. Letters have been ſent 
to this purpoſe ; but no publiek 
paper has informed the partt- 


unconſirm'd report, altho' it's as 


poſſible in this man, and hisage, lighe, as is evident 


as in others, Fuller in his wor- 
thies, p. 308. relates that a Seovcb 


miniſter a hundred and ten, was 


renovated; and Plempiur- mda 
Medic. 6, 8. pag. 120. ſets date 
to a letter under this od young 
Man's hand, deſcribing this ob- 
ſervation upon his own” femw- 
tation, his name ſabſcribed, Po- 
trick Makel Wian, Miniſter of 
Tezhury, Ferdinand Lopes, Hiſto- 


riographer to the King of per 
tual, in the 8th of hĩs 
chronicle reports, that in 1586. 


the Indian Vice-Roy had a man 
preſented that was above 370 
years old, had been remutared 
four times, and enjoyed near 
. — hi gelt Jon ng 

in his journey o 
his diſcourſe from Velaſpues re. 
lates, That an abbeſs near an 
hundred, ' had her youth and 
beauty reſtored, black hairs ex- 
pell'd her white, had a new 


the diverfii 


a 22 and therefore it was that a 
cole 


perpetual chaſtity was 
might marry if ſhe pleaſed ; how 


long ſhe lived after this rein 


relate. The nature of the Bath 
water, we have | 
ſuppoſe elles uſed 
a bathing tub, and charm or 
prayers with viper broth to re- 
ſtore Jaſns oſd father, and 
therefore its in the power of phy- 
ſick to do it dire 

not yet ſeen her Rec: 


ſw.” The principal reafoni is 
from the ent eftions of 


lours chat are in the 


rainbow. Nor does the diyerſi. 


Hook in his Mieroſcopiek exper 
ments obſerv'd; that 'a"cale was 


extt orous aboye ny” 
he cord ec wich, Wipe Gun | 
him very well conclude What the 


light which refle&s from .more 
continuous bodies was loft inthoſe 


pears black. Every thing 


muſt be of ſome colour or other, 


if T6 comes under the nature of 


ſuch dodies, which being all" of 
one elaſſis, as water,\gtaſs, Gr. 


the colour is wholly owing ra the 


different reflections of light; if it 


be of thoſe things which are ſtill 


ok the ſame colour, or yery near 
je in any light, then tis owing to 


the pores. As for inſtance, an 


apple whoſe ſide is towards the 
Sun, is commonly redder than the 


other ſide, and if it be ered, 
and: garb 3 


: 


ſpoke of 'befores 


y, we have 
ra 11 "42 
' Queſt. What ir the reoſmg 
culars of this rematation from Colon,: roſe of 
old to young, therefore it's an 


8 Ge 


of pores n Ittle concreibute'ro 
of colours. Mr. 


hold any other fide to the ſun, it 
will not be red; Nos will that be 
er cho op cob eas a 

-lqok,d-upon by * or other 
he, he reaſon l it we pre- 


* f ide of ale he apple that is red, 
being look upon with a micro- 
Lope, are very different from the 
-other ſides, and may. probably be 
made 10. from the, different fer- 
mentations in 98 body of the 
apple, for moiſture-· that the ap- 
Ple drew, as it was diſperſed and 
circulated thro the whole, was 
. vehement on that part to- 
Wai ds the e -influenc'd 
by it, and. b £quence the 
skin af film t — t ſide 
Tertled accordingly. And what 
the ancient philophers have deli - 
ver d for the cauſes of colour, as 
more or leſs of Ache — 
rs . in the ft gute &., appears 
: ; Texſonable, .lince they nr 
a ing theit own * — — 
neceſſatily cauſedifteren 2 
tations, and by conſequence dif- 
ferent ſurfaces pom things, which 
prefore. from, che ſame light 


. T8. A 


99 U 9 WY 130 
2 iar 

2 cl . * Kings, chop 
vii. 1250 722 Mat. the Molton Sea 

Ke 20 N „ and in 
iv. i ſaid it cantain'd 

5 7% pray bew are theſe two 
text reconcilgbl e And what f- 


gare ds, you 5 — that fea was, 
e Clrdrich, or eliptick, er 


Dr. 3 Gene has 
0 ok ſo fair a deſcription, that 


cilindrick, and the body eliptick; 
tho it might. be altet d for more 
or leſs of an elipſis, that is, the 


e 12 Shia, that the pores of 


müßt 8 ear difocent, of di- 


think we need not co add any 
7 it vir. The neck of, it was 4 


curve Fe narrow faſter. than 
the doctor has made it, and yet 
or have the lame content, provided 
it was deeper; but fiace Mr. B50, 
ſays that he ſaw the figure of on 
in one of the Jews ſynagogues 
at Amſterdam, very like that 
which Dr. Bernard had contriv'd, 
we think it needleſs to make any 
other draughts of the contem, 
That. ſeeming* contcadiction ef 
the texts is eaſily folv'd, for it 
was their ordinary cuſtom to fil 
it up to the neck, and no higher, 


which held 2000 baths, but if 


the neck and all was fill'd up, 
it would receive 3099: The que. 
Tiſt, if, he cannot procure. the do- 
Qar's draught, may ſee an exad 


copy of it in the Unjuverſal Bible 


thique, Tom. 14. f 4. 2- Where 
alſo if, he underſtands French, he 
may be ſatisfyed in every parti- 
cular relating to that curious 
aw oh Morzmanſbip. 4 vals 

AW 41091 L 

- Queſt. What wat. the\ſacr wer, 
the Jewiſh children, to; ut ? 
Ard whether in not the plate a; doubt» 
Jul 65; rbat of ſocrificing \Jeptha': 
daughter, which moſt: believe, was m 
ly: dedicating her -10 God, or giving 
ber up te a recluſe , Co whe vun 
lchond ſeas ? 

Auſw. It is the 8 — ſo: 
vera great men, that they were 
not; burnt to death. Ludovic 
Capellus, amnngſt the reſt, pre. 
tends to give an account of chat 
ceremony from the Rabbi's them - 
ſelyes, wiz They made a great 
fire, and took one of their chil- 
* dren. which they gave-to the 

"', prieſts of Moloch; then the 

1 gave the child again to 

its father, that by his command 

it ſhould paſs thro the fire: He 
*. firſt order d ir to go along by 


« one ſide of the Kg and then * 
"4 
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the other, and afrerwards thro! 
the middle, of the flame; but 
« they did not burn their children 
« jn honour of Moloch, as the 
« gid to the honour of other falſe 
„ gods, but only made them to 
« paſs thro! the fire, & c. Lapel- 
lus brings the following part of 
this Rabbi's comment on this 
place, to ſhow the wretched 
gloſſes they made upon the law; 
but however it ſerves to elear the 
place, that they did not actually 
burn their children to death, for 
that was too plain againſt the ſixth 
commandment .. 
Queſt. What's jour judgment 
ahnt the prophecies of the * 
nn 0 01:7 595 
Anſw. The credit of the Sy- 
bils was greater in former ages 
than now, when Juſtin Martyy, 
Laftantiur, ' Conſtantine the Great, 
Jerome, Iſidore, Apolloderut, Pauſa- 
my, &c. wrote of them, they 
were beliieved authentick; but 
our late criticks, who ſtand: ups 
their ſhoulders, believe all to be 
cheat and impoſture, their num 
ber, place, Oc. are ſo different - 
ly related, that there's nothing 
certain to be concluded, and no 
doubt but a great part of theſe 
contradictions are owing to a 
want of juſt reflections, and 
comparing one thing with ano- 
ther, Mr. Petit, and Servatius 
Gallæus, have within theſe three 
or four years ſaid ſo much on 
this ſubject, that ſcarce any thing 
elſe can be added; the latter 
will have all to be frenzy, mad- 
neſs, & c. and the firſt will have 
but one Sybil, ſaying, That all 
authors from the ſecond century, 
(at which times the chriſtians be- 
gan to ſpeak to them firſt) have 
confounded the Sybil with other 


propheteTes, Whereas Plato, 


3SE 
Plutarch, Pliny, and others, had 
diſtinguiſhed before, ſpeaking al- 
ways in the ſingular number. 
Thoſe that would be more con- 


founded upon this ſubjett, may 
—— ö 


conſult has: been written, 
with as little ſatisfaction as others, 


' Queſt." How. came thoughts: firſt 
into the minds af wenn? 
Anſw. The queſtion appears 
ſomething puzzling at firſt; but 
on a little cloſer examination, all 
this diſſcuity waniſue⁊ 
thoughts indeed did never come 
into the minds of men from with» 
out, but at the very ſame time we 
ſuppoſe; a mind, we ſuppoſe 
thought ; for whether we make 
the eſſence of ſpirit or mind to 
_— _ — or — 

(if we may have leave ro 
* will recur to 
much the fame thing; if mind is 


a kmwing, thinking, or . acting 


fubſtance, at the: ſame time it 
thins or acts; there is thought, 
which is nothing elſe than the 
action of the mind, and which it 
muſt exert whenever it has actuai 


1 , 
exiſtenre. 12 


Queſt. What is the fmilitude of 
God in man. er whether it conſiſts in 
the rational jacult ? 

Anſw. In what we have before 
ſpoke concerning the ſoul of man, 
we have declared. we: take::this 
ſimilitude to conſiſt in knowing, 
willing, judging, which are all 
acts of reaſon. Shou'd we be 
more metaphyſical, we might fall 
in in with ſeveral pretty notions 
on this Head Every derivative 
being has ſome marks or ſigna- 
ture of th tranſcndental 
original, nn has theſe more 
deeplyand legibily imprinted than 
any other viſible eee 
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world, which might be made ap- 
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and in all of theſe he ſeen 
made after the image of God im. 
To which, what if we ſhould al. 
fo add, That the outward, ni. 


in the three properties of Pick, divine. Gad-like form of may 


being, unity, truth and goodneſs. 
As to unity, ſhould we embrace 
the platonical notion, That the 
— ind is the man, it were eaſie 
to prove man a more ſimple be- 
ing than any other inhabitants 
of this world; However, thus 
far tis certain, that what is the 
nobleſt part in him, namely his 
ſaul, is ſimple and uncompound- 
ed, at leaſt with any other com- 
Poſition than that of efence and 
exiffence ; whereas that which is 
the principle of action in beaſts, 
is in our opinions wholly mate- 


rial, (chough ſome of our ſoci- 


ety are of other ſentiments, both 
matter and form are compound 
ed ina beaſt, the matter only in 
a may. Then for trutb, objec- 


tive truth, er that by which a 


thing is known to be what it 


really is, which by the beſt me- 
taphyſicians is thought a propric- 
ty of eus or being, it is very viſibly 
and fairly ſtampt on mens minds, 


and is indeed the principle of all 
ſcience. Metaphyſical goed is ei- 


ther ſo in it ſeif, or to others; 
the firſt is perfełt, either ſimply 
fo, as God only, or in its own 
rank or order, as man, of a 
ſound mind and body. Good in 
relation to another, ſeems to fall 
in with moral good, or at leaſt 
moral good may be ranked under 
that as well as phyſical or natu- 
ra] ; but in whatever ſenſe we 
take it, man has the notions of 


it imprinted in his mind, he has 


there infcribed the principles of 
true and falſe, and what are per- 
haps more neceſſary to his happi- 
neſs, thoſe alſo of good and evil, 


have been often undoubted- 


may not improbably be here alf 
hinted ar, not as if God wen 
like man, with corporeal hands, 
eyes, as a ſort of fooliſh heretich 
formerly thought him, whoſe 
monſtrous fancies were reviy' 
by Biddle in the laſt age, but tha 
man may ſaid in ſome meaſure, 
and in compariſon of other crez- 
tures to be like God, to have x 
ſort of rays or glory round his 
face, and as he is Lord of the 
creation, and has dominion over 
the viſible world, therein to ex 
preſs fome faint glimmerings of 
that infinite majeſty and pow 
deputy he is here below. 
Queſt. Whether the image of Gul 


am perfeitly preſet in men o 
42 g 


. £nſw, If we take the whole bo- 
dy in groſs. of meer mankind, 
we think this image muſt be gran- 
ted more lively and glorious in 
angel; than man, we being made 
a little lower than the angel; 
thus their unity is more perfell, 


excluding all compoſition of 


matter and form, they muſt know 
infinitely more than we, having 
the advantage of age, and all 
our experiences, beſides what 
they may have themſelves —— 
And indeed the invention of 
ſome very uſeful arts has ap- 
peared ſo ſtrange and unacecun- 
table, that it would tempt 4 
man to think they were real- 
ly owing to the impulſe or re- 
velation of ſome of their friendy 
ſpirits, who may alſo (as is fill 
more probable) be the author 
of thoſe kind admonitions, which 


ly 


<< a 8 7 
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given to the world by prodigies 
and Int in the heavens of future 
contingencies, and Kay gays 
indgments,that mankindmayavo 

them. and attone God's anger by 
repentance. And thoſe who thus 
bum truth, mult love it; thoſe 
who are ſo wiſe, muſt be pro- 
portionably good themſelves, and 
love good in others, communi- 
cared or original, having no op - 
polite principle, and being allo, 
as ſome not. improbably conje- 
ured, now confirm d in good- 
neſs by our Saviour, who was 
the head of angels as well at wen, 
though he did not indeed take 
their nature upon him, as he did 
gurt; which leads to a reſtriction 
we inſerted at the beginning of 
his anſwer, wherein we aſſert 
that God's image is more lively 
in angels than in meer man; for 
if we conſider the Sead ends, 
Cod-man, the man Jeſus Chriſt, 
we ſhall find this image ſtill in- 
finitely more luminous and glo- 
rious in him than in the higheſt 
angel in heaven, being indeed, as 
the holy ſcriptures moſt majeſti- 
cally deſcribe him, he brightneſs 
of his father's glory, and the expreſs 
image of bit perſen; and as in 
other famous places, the firſt-born 
of every creature, angels, and prin- 
cipalities, and powers, being made 
ſubje# unto him, This will be 
eaſily granted as to knowledge, 
gudneſe, power, or any other di- 
vine attributes, one only excep- 
ted, which may admit ſome di- 
ſpute, and that is ſimplicity, in- 
diviſibility,” or unity; for are 
not the angels, may it be ſaid, 
more ſimple beings, more cloſe- 
ly, intimately, purely one than 
<3 — who oy pony 5 
ed, nay diſcompoſit, (to borrow 
a word from => Latins) of God 
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and man, and that man again of | 
ſoul and body: But to this we 

think there's a clear and ready 
As our bleſſed Saviour 
by the intimate union between 
the human and divine nature, 
had all power both in heaven 
and earth, even while he was 
here in mortal weakneſs, and 
might have uſed it when he plea- 

ſed, and ſo all grace, all wiſ- 
dom, and other divine perfec- 
tions, having in him all the ful» 
neſs of the Godhead bodily ; if 
ſa, then proportionably by the 


' ſame ineffable union by which ke 


and. the Father are one, aa = 
takes of ſuch a ſimplicity, ſuch 
an indiviſibility, nay, even indi. 
ſtindtion too, as to eſſence, as no 
man, no angel ever had, admit- 
ting no manner of compoſition, 
neither of mazter and matter, nor 
matter and form, nor efſence and 
exiſtence, nor a# and power ; but 
ever remaining, as he is, God, 
one ſimple; incomprehenſible, in- 
diviſible, glorious Being; bav- 
ing alſo at once exalted our na- 
ture, and dazzled our reaſon, 
by taking the manhoad into God; 
by which union, not to be found 
in any creature, he is more ſim- 
ple, more undivided than any 
other being, ſomething after the 
ſame manner, (for indeed both are 
inconceivable) as the reaſonable 
ſoul and fleſh in one man, and as 
that man is more one than other 
viſible creatures, becauſe of his 
ſoul, which as before, admits of 
no other compoſition but that of 
exiſtence and eſſence. | 


Queſt. Whether is more proper to 


ſay, the ſoul contains the body, er 


the body the ſoul ? 
Anſ. We think neither of chem, 
ſtrickly taken, a * 2 
f 4 a * 
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of expreſſion, ſince neither does 


the ſoul contain the body, nor the prov 


body, properly ſpeaking, contain 
the fur fr 2 take containing for 
_ tireumſcribing, which implies parts 
both in the thing contain d, and 
containing ; nay; part: without 
pa#ts, or quantitative parts, which 
differ in place and fite from each 
other : But here one of the terms, 
namely, the ſoul, can have 10 
Juch parte, therefore it neither 
can n contain, or be 
contained, any more than it can 
be felt, or ſeen, or ſmelt, ( by 
Philip Nerius's leave) or as a mo- 
dern author pleaſantly expreſſes 
it, any more than you can have 
a yard of thought, or a pownd of 
reaſon, | 
Queſt. How comes the ſoul in 
its feparate ſtate, % know anb- 
ther foul from an angel, or the 
Foul of St. Peter from the ſoul 


of Judas; and whether this diſtin. 


ction can be made any other way 
than by viſon ? Anil if ſo, whe- 
ther 72 muſt not imply diffe. 
rence 0 figure ? | 

Anſw. Tis but little we know 
at beſt of our ſouls, e ven in their 


2 ftate, and much leſs does ey 


t appear hat we ſhall then be: 
However, we think the likelieſt 
way to find any thing of probabi- 
tity, (we hardly dare fay cer- 
*#ainty, in matters of ſo nice a 
nature) is to ſbut our eyes, and 
preſcind or abſtract from all ſen- 
ſible notim of things, by which 
we ſhall at leaſt gain thus much, 
not to wander much in the 
wrong way, though we may 
hardly be able to hit in the 
right. We muſt then conſider, 
that our eyes are à part of errand 
cheats. and by our having recetv- 
ed moſt of our not ions from them, 
take the advantage inſufferabl 
to impoſe upon us as to thoſe 
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objects which are out of their 
ince, and not ſo to be juds, 
ed of by ſenſe but reaſon; this t 
other ſenſes remonſtrate agai 
and fighting the /igbt with in 
own weapons, make their 
pretty good, and never ſuffer 
men to talk of ſeeing a ſound or 
ſmell ; whereas reaſon being more 
abſtract, deep, and farther of 
the ſenſe at firſt can with mor: 
caſe impoſe upon it, till it 
comes ta reflect on that advice 
it gives it —- Thus here, 
let any man ſet himſelf a think- 
ing about ſouls in their ſeparate 
ſtate, or ſo conceivd,at firſt glance 
he'll hardly forbear thinking they 
are like ſome glorious thing or 
other that he has ſeen or heard 
of, and perhaps twill trouble 
im to think what he ſhall do 
r want of eyes to ſee ſach 1 
ſight after he has loſt his þody— 
but if he'd again conſider, that 
ev'n in ſenſible objects, there 
are ſeveral ways of perception 
beſides ſgbt, that angels now cer- 
tainly have perception and knoy- 
ledge of what is done by c- 
real agents, which yet have no 
es nor ears to do it, that ve 
our ſelves have now a different 
perception from thoſe we hay 
by our outward ſenſes, (and the 
internal too, if ſuch there be) 
which we call reaſen, and that 
this reaſon is the judge of all u. 
ward perceptions, ; we ſhall from 
all this conclude, That either 
God will make other ſenſes, which 
we are not now aware of, 
which in a ſeparate ſtate we fhal 
diſcern what is neceſſary for u., 
or elſe that by reaſon improv d of 
exalted, we {hall be capable of 
judging what is ſpiritual and re 


ſenable, tho' the manner we eint 
know till we are all ſpirit.” 


Curl 
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Queſt. Gentlemen, I would deſire 
qu to inform me which way Cain 
went into the land of Nod, whether 
by ſea or land, and who it was he 
tak to wife? . Fs 

Anſw. The circumſtances of 
the hiſtory reſolves any that will 
compare them; that Ver. 3. in 
proceſs of time, or one hundred 
and thirty years after the crea- 
tion, Cain committed this firſt 
breach in natural religion, to kill 
his brother Abel at that publick 
ſacriſice upon their ſeventh day; 
and becauſe God manifeſted his 
pleaſure or diſpleaſure, by voice, 
or otherways, G. to ſhew his 
acceptance, therefore it was cal» 
led the preſence of the Lord; and 
becauſe theſe two brothers were 
the heads of the two lines, the 
one famous for good, the other 
infamous for bad, therefore all 
the numerous progeny of Adam and 
Eve, multiplied within that one 
hundred and thirty years, are 
omitted: And God deſigning all 
ſhould come from one blood, it's 
not to be believed Eve was to be 
barren all that proceſs of time; 
but as the families encreaſed the 
left Adam, Cain and bel, wit 
others, and travolled towards the 
eaſt part of the garden, and col- 
lony'd a place which they called 
Nod, or the land or ſettlement of 
the travellers or wanderers, and 
held coreſpondence with Adam 
and them families, and hither 
Cain fled for ſanQuary after his 
fratricide; and by land, and croſ- 
ſing ſmell rivers, he arrived there, 
and married a Noaditiſh woman 
among theſe his relations, ' and 
there by their aſſiſtance he built, 
and learned them the art of for- 
tification. - de 

Queſt. Whether the world decays 
and grows old? | 
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Anſw. There are ſome fanciful 
men of opinion, That earthquakes 
are the effects of the decays of 
nature ; and that this earth grows 
old, ſickly, and weak, and that 
hills and vales are not the effect 
either of creation, or of Noah's 
flood. but that they are wrinkles 


and furrows of old age, juſt like 


the deformities of aged peoples 
And they would back this their 
opinion by the obſervations of 
hills being for the moſt 


barren and ſandy, as if the radi- 


cal moiſture of nature was ei- 
ther exhauſted or withdrawn in- 
to the vallies which are nearer 
the center of the earth, .juſt as a 
man's ſpirits retire to the heart, 
to relieve that when he comes 
nearer his end. But this merry hy- 


potheſis is too unphiloſophical to 


be embrac d; for tis plain that 
the world is naturally uncorrup- 
tible, becauſe there's no natural 
agent that can deſtroy it ſelf. 
tain, That the world decays, 
that men grow leſs, or live 
ſhorter lives than thoſe who 
liv'd*four thouſand years ſince ; 
as is evident by Pſalm go, com- 
pos'd by Moſes, men then liv'd 
70 or 80 years, as now: And 
thoſe travellers that have viſited 


is an error which ſome main» | 


Egypt, give an account, That the 


common length of the tombs of 
the ancient kings of Egypt, which 
have been for ſeveral thouſand 
years, are but about two yards 
long one with another. It the 
world is decay d, tis owin 
the immediate providence of Gad, 
who will alſo one day effect that 
notable change we read of in ſa- 
cred writ. | 


© Queſt. Whether one be am nun- 


ber ? 


Aaz Auſw. 


to 


Dr 


' Aiſa Diophantus, that prince 
of arithmeticians; calls it a num- 
ber, and we take it to be ſo too: 
Some ſay tis rather the Geneſis, 
or beginning of numbers, than a 

. number it ſelf, fince all other 
$are made out of it; but 
that is to make it both integer 
and fraction at once, which is 
impoſſible. 
- Queſt. All things conſidered, and 
prejudices laid aſide, don't you think 
the king of France the greateſt man 
in the world ? 

Anſw, We think him, what all 
the world know him, not only 
as to thoſe who now are, but of 
all that ever were, the greateſt of. 
Tyrants, as Oliver was the greateſt 
Rebel, and Lucifer the greateſt 
Devil, | 

Queſt. What's become of the late 

 fo-much-talk"'d of Reformation? 

Anſw. This queſtion would 
more properly be propoſed ro 
the conſciences of thoſe perſons 
who are in publick Truſt and have 
ſo. great a tenderneſs for vice, that 
they'll rather perjure and damn 

- themſelves, than put thoſe whole- 
ſome labs in execution, which 
are in force againſt it, in order 
to ſuppreſs it. Twas an obſer- 
vation which deſerves not to be 
forgotten, that about the ſame 
time when the endeavours for 
a reformation were carry'd on 
with the greateſt vigour, God 

bleſs'd our arms with ſome of the 
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they have had ſince the begin- 
ning of the war; and we wiſh 
reflections of another nature were 
not too obvious, ſince that glori- 
ous deſizn has fillen ſo far ſhort of 
of what at firſt it ſeem'd to pro- 
miſe. and of the exepQations 
and hopes of all good men. 
There are none ſure who love 
the government, but think they 
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moſt remarkable ſucceſſes which 


\ 


ſhould be vety angry with any 


who are enemies to it, and aN. 


ally betray it, could they but dif. 
cover who they were. But let 
them who are concern'd laugh 
at it as much as they will, and 
call all this dull preaching, itt 


certainly an unhappy truth, that 


the vicious mark is in effect a tra, 
tor to man as well as God, and thy 


worſt of enemies to that ctommar. 


wealth of which he's a member: 
And while we have ſo many 
Achans amongſt us, and all the 
ill-natur'd piety we have left, 
ſeems to conſiſt in railing at one 
another's vices, and not reforming 
our own, 'tis rather a wonder 
that more of us have not fall'n in 


the battle, than that God ſhou'd 


refuſe to go out with our armie, 
Our very thankſgivings are fo 
criminal, that they need ney 


faſts to atone for them; and he 


that did but obſerve how we ex- 
preſs'd our juſt joy a few days 
ſince at his Majelty's happy and 
deſired return, what intemperancs, 
what oaths, and extravagance 'twas 
accompany 'd with, would either 
hardly believe that we had ſuch 
aking and queen on the throne 
as might be pattern, to all other 
princes, as well as their own 
lubjects; or would at leaſt be 
forc'd ro deny the truth of that 
generally receiv'd opinion, That 
ſuch as the prince is, ſuch will 
his people be. Not but that 
there's ſtill ſome hopes as well 
as poſhbility, that this glorious 
work may be again reviv'd bythe 
auſpicious examples and encou- 
ragement of the teſt 'of prince, 
and the generous induſtry, and 
religious care of thoſe great men 
who firſt attempted it, and who 
ſure when they ſet about it, 
could not but exped all the oppo- 
ſition that carth and hell * 

make 
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make againſt em. But tis 'a 
ciuſe well worth ſtruggling, nay, 
worth dying for ; 'and therefore, 
certainly they II never let it fall, 
while they have breath to manage 
it. We for our parts, in our /ow 
phere, ſhall think our ſelves very 
happy if our mite may find any 


ready done, ſo we shall ſtill con- 
tinue to throw it into this ſacred 


we would be juſtly tender of the 
fame of any man, yet ſhall not be 
afraid to venture the expoſing 
notorious vices, impieties and 

jurics. In the mean while, 
let thoſe who are concerned, 
laugh and welcome, (tho' they 
have but little reaſon) and think 
if they can, more meanly of our 


do: But this let them know, 
drop this deſign while our paper 


fancy we can't divert them, or by 
reaſon can't convince them, we 
Shall yet obtain our End, if by 
meer dint of dulneſ we can but 
tire them into better manners. 
Queſt. ether or no there's a 
Vacuum ? | 
 Anſw, What ſome few of our 
members may have faid of this 
ſubjeck, whom we are ſatisfied 


retain a little too much of the 


peripatetick philoſophy, we have 
not here leiſure to examine; but 
we ſhall now give you what the 
more modern learned generally 
conclude upon at this time; There 
gre many ſmall vacuities through the 
eos diſperſed amongſt bodies, 
and parts of bodies, We muſt ei- 
ther admit this, or penetration 
of bodies, or deny all motion, 
none of which we can do; for 
fuppoſe a bottle contain'd a hun- 


dred thouſand atoms, and wou'd 


acceptance, which as we have al- 


treaſury: And accordingly, tho” 


performance than we our ſelves 
that we Il never leave them, nor 


continues in the world; and if by 


receive no more, it's certain that 
none of theſe atoms cou d be 
mov'd without penetration, be- 
cauſe there's no room for one 
atom to give place to another. 
'Tis the property of bodies to re- 
ſiſt motion; if therefore the uni- 
verſe was full of atoms, or bo- 
dies, it wou'd reſiſt motion on * 
every fide, and throughout the 
whole The moſt plauſible thing 
that we find objected, is, That 
water is a continuous body, cloſe, 


and without any vacuum inter- 


ſpanſum; as alſo the air is conti- 
nuous, and yet fiſh move in the 


firſt without leaving any vacuum 


behind them, and birds in the 


laſt with the ſame effect. To 


this we anſwer, That tho it may 
appear ſo to the eye, thoſe par- 
ticles of water cloſing ſo faſt 
after the fiſh, that they are not 
diſcernable, yet there's no di- 
ſpute againſt the matter of fact, 


which many experiements, both 


as to water and air, do fully 


evince. Suppoſe then, that in a 
tube or glaſs, hermetically ſeal'd, 
the air be forc'd into the room 
of ſix finger's breadth; and the 
particles of air to betwo millions, 
which take up theſe ſix fingers 
hreadth of the tube: Suppoſe al- 
ſo, that the air be farther com- 
preſs d in this tube to three fin- 
gers breadth, as -its plain it may 
by the action of air guns; either 
it will be, that two particles of 
air fill'd up one ſpace in the tube, 
or elſe that one particle was in 


wo ſpaces ; the firſt can't be 


without penetration, nar the laſt 
without an abſurdity, therefore 
we muſt have recourſe to a va- 
cuum, into which theſe par. 
ticles were compreſs'd; if in 
air, much more in water, for 
the many experiments that have 
been made in freezing, do aſ- 
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ſure us of a vaſt quantity of air 
in water, 'and conſequently of 
vacuums; for if air, which is 
more ſubtle and thin, has va- 
cuum's in it, it follows doubt- 


' Jeſs that water may, becauſe tis 


compos d of groſſer particles, and 
even contains that which contains 
_ as above. . 
= Being upon a voyage to the 
Welt Indies, in the latitude of 28 
degrees, I made an experiment 
what I had heard from an old a 


or, which was this: I took a quart 


glaſs bettle empty, and drove à cork 
into it as faſt as I could, without 
breaking, and with a lead and line 
funk it to the depth of 60 fathom, 
then toce it up again, when the 
cork was drawn, or thruſt into the 
bottle, and the bottle full of water: 
Pray inform us of the reaſon hereof ? 

Anſw. We ſhould be glad if 
any one wou'd make the ſame 
experiment with the mouth of 
the bottle downward ; for if it 
has the ſame effe& then, (which 
we believe it may) it may poſſi- 


bly proceed from this cauſe : + 


The vaſt quantity, or columnes 
of water preſs the lower and 
deeper parts of the ſea ſo very 
much, that they lie a grrat deal 
in a little room; that is, their 
particles are compreſs'd ſo much, 
that there's very little vacuum 
there,and by conſequence its ve- 
ry natural to preſs upon, and force 
into places that are leſs condenſe, 
as into the bottle, which being 
full of free, looſe air, might be 
forc'd into many times a leſi 
room than at firſt, and therefore 
be eaſily work'd upon by a ſur- 


rounding ſtraitned body. 


Queſt. What is the reaſon of aſ- 
cending and deſcending of bodies, 
or what is the gravity or lvity o 
bodies? 
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Anſw. It's a very eaſie thing to 
2 _ a rm greater 
we find them, by talking «f 
= wr rt the uſual _ ; 
owever, by comparing Or opi- 
nions together, and wei hing thei 
reaſons, we ſhall atleaſt be cer. 
rain of thus much, that we ſhant 
know leſs of the matter than thoſe 
that have gone before us; there 
are amongſt the reſt 3 opinions; 
that have every one of them had 
ſome deference amongſt the lear. 
ned world, viz "Se Peripateticks, 
the Epicereans, and our more mo- 
dern philoſophers : The firſt loſe 
themſelves in occult qualities, the 
ſecond in atoms, the laſt deny 
any gravity or levity at all, naty- 
rally inherent in bodies: So that 
if a ſtone moves downward, or 
the flame upward, tis from ſome 
external violence which 
them to do fo; and indeed, the 
reaſon appears very plain, that 
'ris ſome external violence upon 
bodies that has this ſtrange ef. 
fect; For whatever things are na- 
turally inhtrent in, or eſſential 10 a 
b.dy, ar: always ſo ; but ſtones 
may be caſt upwards, and the 
flame beat downwards, and nei- 
ther of them loſe their eſſential 
properties, And if God ſhould 
annihilate all the world but ore 
ſtone, and the flame of one 
candle, the ſtone would not move 
downward, nor the flame up- 
ward, but both of them would 
reſt naturally. Again, a natural 
motion is equal, and always the 
ſame, but we find the motion of 
bodies different, and void of the 
equability neceffary to every 


thing that's natural, for a ſtone 


in its fall moves faſter towards 
the laſt than at firſt, Beſides, bo- 


F dies have in themſelves the paſ- 


five principle of motion and reſt: 


We mean, they have in . 
dna 
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that quality that they may receive 
motion, or reſt by ſomething ex- 
ternally, therefore as to their own 
nature, they are indifferent whe- 
ther they move or not, and from 
this indifference of bodies we juſt- 
ly infer, that every ching would 
y remain in that ſtate ic 
now is, (as to it ſelf) were it not 
from ſome external violence: As 
alſo whatever is put in motion 
wou'd eternally move with the 
ſame equability as at firſt, if there 
were no other external bodies to 
retard and reſiſt its motion. Hence 
alſo,by the by, we neednot wonder 
that the heavenly orbs leave not 
moving, Which are ſo far aboye 
every thing that may reſiſt their 
motion, which was at firſt commu- 
nicated to them by the God of na- 
ture. But after all, the queſtion re- 
curs, that ſince there's no natural 
gravity or levity in bodies, why 
do ſome aſcend, and others de- 
ſcend? With ſubmiſſion to ſo ma- 
ny great men as are now of a con- 
trary opinion, we can't ſee how 
its poſſible that the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere ſhould make bodies de- 
ſcend towards the eacth, for then 
we ſhou'd have no bodies aſcend : 
Beſides, we wou'd further deſire 
of thoſe gentlemen to inform us 
what it is that preſſes down the 
atmoſphere, or puts the atmo- 
ſphere in a deſceading motion for 
of it ſelf it has no ſuch natural 
quality, nor any other body what- 
ever,as we have proved above ; we 
ſee more reaſon, afcer all, to recur 
to the magnetiſm of the earth, and 
by that we can eaſter ſolve both 


the deſcent and aſcent of bodies. 
That the earth is a great magnes, is 


plain, ſince it is alſo capable of 
communicating that quality to 
bodies capable of it, as iron; for 


experience thows, that a piece of 


icon ſtanding any conſiderable 


2 0008, as in e 
c, do grow magnetick po- 
lar in the lower end: What the 
earth's effluviums are, or how | 
they take their circuit, and bring 
dies ann „ 
as hard as to ſolve the like quali- 
ty in the load-ſtone. But admit- 
ting ſuch an hypotheſis as the at- 
— of the earth, the aſcent 
and deſcent of bodies may have 
this probable ſolution, that thoſe 
bodies which are more groſs, ars 
the eaſieſt to be laid: hold on by 
the return of theſe effluviums; 
when thoſe that are more ſubtle 
and fine, divide and make way 
for them. If it be ask d why 
theſe effluviums don't at their 
firſt going out of the earth take 
up groſs bodies with them, and 
carry a man and his horſe up into 
the clouds, as well as bring one 
down from the top of a tower or 
ſteeple ? We anſwer, That theſe 
effluviums are extream ſubtle and 
fine at their ficſt going out of che 
2 therefore 1 
way thro porous parts ies. 
As for the aſcent of bodies, it 
muſt neceſſarily be granted, un- 
leſs we admitted penetration, for 
the face of the earth being full 
crouded with bodies, ſome more 
rofs, and others more ſubtle and 
fine, ie follows that when the 
groſſer bodies ſubſide by virtue of 
the effluviums, they juſtle thoſe 
which are more ſubtle out of their 
places, which therefore are forc d 
ro mount-upward for more room, 
as the mixture of ſeveral ingre- 
dients of liquids in a glaſs-vial 
ſhows, waich being all ſhaked 
together, the groſſer ſubſide, and 
thoſe we call the lighter are thruſt 
upwards ; for they can't lie all 
together in the bottom, without 
penetration, as we ſaid before. 


A4 Queſt. 
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Queſt. From whence comes the in- 
wented cuſtom of gathering Chriſtmas- 
Box- money ? And how long ſince ? 

nſw. It is as ancient as the 
word maſs, which the Romiſh 
prieſts invented from the Latin 
word, mitto, to ſend, by putting 
the people in mint to ſend gifts, 
offerings, oblations, to have maſ- 
ſes ſaid for every thing almoſt; 
that a ſhip goes not out to the 
Indies, but the prieſt have a 
box in that ſhip, under the pro- 
tection of ſome ſaint. And for 
maſſes, as they cant, to be ſaid 
for them to that ſaint, &c The 

r people muſt putin ſomething 
into the prieſt's box, which is not 
to be opened till the ſhip return. 
Thus the maſs at that time was 
called Chriſt's Maſs, and the box, 
Chriſt's Maſs-Box, or money ga- 
thered againſt that time, that maſ- 
ſes might be made by the prieſts 
to the ſaints to forgive the peo- 
le the debaucheries of that time, 
and fr m this ſervants had the li- 
berty to get box money, becauſe 
they might be enabled to pay the 
prieft for his maſſes, becauſe No 
Penny, No Pater-noſter; för though 
the rich pay ten times more than 
they can expect, yet a prieſt will 
not ſay a maſs or any thing to 
the poor for nothing, ſo chari- 
table they generally are 

Queſt. What's the cauſe of wa. 
ter aſcending into a jug or glaſs, 
whey 4 lighted paper is put into 
2M | 
Anſw. We have in a late anſwer 
about the vaeuum, ſpoken of ſmall 
interſperſa vacua, amongſt all bo- 
dies, and parts of bodies, and 
that (theſe little diſtances ex- 
Tepted) all places are full of bo- 
dies more or leſs condenſe, and that 
as ſe me are attracted to the earth 
(the great magnes of this ſubluna: 
fy world at leaſt) the other are 


thruſt upwards to avoid penetry. 
tion of bodies: This being hen 
again 3 we anſwer, Ibu 
all bodies aſcending and deſcend. 
ing perpendicularly (unleſs hin, 
dered by ſome accidental vio, 


- Jence) that column of air, atem; 


& c. that preſſes upon the gla, 
and the parts about it, force the 
water on every ſide, and mount 
it upwards into the vacuum made 
in the glaſs; there being more 
room to retire thither from the 
preſſure, than elſewhere ; -and 
there being no other body at hand 
that is ready to ſupply the place. 
If it be further ask d, How that 
vacuum came in the glaſs ? Tis 
anſwer d, That ſmoke being made 
in the glaſs, where it cou'd not 
get out as it encreaſed, it expel. 
led the air, and when it came to 
diſſolve again, and ſeparate its 
involy'd looſe particles, which 
took up a great deal of room, it 
left the vacuum behind it. Perhaps 
by what we have ſaid, ſome may 
be diſſatisfy d about the preſſure cf 
the Air, but ſuch we would re- 
fer to what the ever honourable 


Mr Boyle. has writ upon that ſub. 


ject. | 

l Queſt. Whether godfathers, gd: 
mothers and biſboping, are not popiſb 
cuſtoms ? pray your anſwer, 
Anſw No; popery is the political 
and ceremonial inventions which 
were introduced by degrees, by 
ſeveral ignorant, wicked, ambis 
tious, or money-minded popes, 
hundreds of years afcer the apo- 
ſtles ; but godfathers,&rc. were in 
practice in the apoſtles time, as 
ſundry hiſtorians, ſecular and 
eccleſiaſtical deliver, The cuſtom 
came in upon this occaſion ; heas- 
then converts brought their chil- 
dren to be baprized ; then in chri- 
ſtian compaſſion ro the child, one 
or more of the church publickly 
1 e 


„ TE e 2 3 


ſee the child brought up in the 


Tha Faith it was then baptized into, 
dend · ia caſe the parents died, leſt af- 
hin · ter the parents deceaſe it ſhould 


by heathens be brought up a hea- 
then ; which child grown up, 


la, came and made publick acknow- 
the WM 1edgement of its belief, and em- 
unts Wl bracing the Goſpel, was confirm- 
ade ed, and admitted as a Member 
nore of the Church, and entituled un- 
the to all the privileges contained in 
and the ſacred Scriptures. In the 
and times of perſecution many imbra- 
ice. ced the chriſtian religion, and 
hat Wl afterwards apoſtatized and be- 


trayed their brethren to the per- 
ſecutors, to prevent which (as 
much as was poſſible) ſuręties or 
ſuſceptorie, ſponſores, were taken 
to by the Church, and none admit- 
ted without ſuch ſyreties: Theſe 
are mentioned by the council 
it of Arles, A. C. 312. or 314. ſo 
ps this is no popiſh invention. As 
1 to biſboping, as you call it, or 
confirmation, it is often mentioned 
e in the Acts of the Apoſiles, chap. 
e 8. and iy many other Places. 
Js Queſt. Pray Gentlemen what is 
the reaſon. why a perſon when he 


2 fires a gun with his thumb on the 


; barrel. the gun flyes ? Some ill acci. 

lents haue happened on this account, 
| therefore pray your advice ſpeedily, 
1 (now winter is coming on) that no 
further damage may be on that 
Score ? 8 75 | 


Anſw. The vibration, or moti- 


on caus'd in the piece, may be 
ſtopr in any place of the barrel, 
which upon it's ſudden recoyl 
has often the unhappy event men- 
tion'd in the Qzeſtion. Thus any 
piece of ſounding metal, being 
roucht by the hand, gives over 
ſounding: immediately. There 


«re ſome affirm, (how truly we ſed fine 30. Suppoſe we 


ES 
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undertook to their utmoſt, to 
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know not) That a bell ty d about 
the waſte with a rope, will break 
in ringing : 'Tis certain that this 
hindrance of vibration, (which 
is nothing elſe but motion brisk= 
ly communicated to every parti- 
cle of a body, either by the vio- 
lence of a ſtroke or ſound, & } 
we have events very incredible to 
ſuch as have made no tryals in 
theſe caſes. A barrel ty'd round 
with a rope, or a weight laid 
upon it in the time of thunder, 
will ſtop the vibration, and con- 
ſequentiy hinder that motion 
in the Beer, &c. which cauſes a 
ſudden fermentation, and ſow- 
ers it. | | 
Queſt. The area of an equilate- 
ral triangle being given, Viz. 180. 
What is the ſide thereof? © 
' Anſw. We have had this Nue- 
ſtion ſent us ſeveral times; and 
ſometimes in ſuch a triumphing 
language, as if they had not on- 
ly puzled us, but all the world 
beſides, if they knew a method 
how to propole it ſo publickly. 
We have here return'd the An- 
ſwer, as we hope rather to the 
ſatisfaction than ſilence of the 
ropoſers, being very willing to 
be correſpondence with all in- 
— Analyſts: And tho' we 
ave not thoſe Opportunities to 
publiſh things of this nature in 
our Paper ſo oft as we would, 
yet we ſhould not fail to encou- 
rage a corre ſpondence by private 
letters, and ſometimes thus pub. 
lickly. Set one foot of the com- 
paſſes in any equilateral Triangle, 
and then the Radius is made 
one of its ſides, or a chord of 60. 
Let . a perpendicular from 
any of the three angles upon the 
oppoſite ſide, it biſeQs it into 
two equal parts, making the ver- 
navy 
' "ths 
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the Diameter to be 2 R. (or twice to the aforeſaid Perpendiculy 
the Radius:) The verſed fine U, that equally biſetts it; which 
and the perpendicular P. by 13 proportion we'll call » to . ang 
Prop. Eue . El, lib, 6. the fine (or then this new Queſtion reſults 
1 we firſt ſeek for) There are two Numbers whoſe rati 
5 & mean proportional between ig r tos, and if balf the graaty 
the Segments of the Diameter on be drawn into the leſſer, it giun 
which it ſtands Erect; therefore (180) z. What's the greater Num, 
2R —UxU==2RU-— U, ber? Half the greater is made the 
whoſe Square root is the perpen- baſe, and the rectangle made df 
dicular ſought, viz. T: 2 RU that and the Perpendicular it 
UU=P. which being found out, equal to the two new Triangles, 
we ſee what Proportion the fide ſeeing the half of it is equal t 
of an Equilateral Triangle bears one of them. 


1 Suppoſe the greater ——— oem 3 
2. Then for the leſſer . —7, 4, 


5. Which laſt being multiplied by « give 
ww * 5 


3 . 2 

4. From whence the Equation — ma GL 
| 2” 

5. Or — —— — . ns {> 

6. Or — — — — — — — -: 

| — 


5 
7. Whoſe ſquare root anſwers the Queſtion, viz. —— a = Pm 


5 


From whence ariſes this theo- equilateral triangle whoſe ares 
rem, the ſide of any equilateral is 180. Now for a new perpen- 
triangle is equal to the ſquare dicular as 60. 51. 961524 :: 20, 
root of the given area multiply'd 3885. 17, 656958. which laſt is 
into twice the Term of the grea- the new Perpendicular, therefore 
ter ratio divided by the Term of the half of 20 3885 +, viz. 10, 
the leſſer ratio, viz. bo and 61.9 4. 1942 x 17. 656958 = 179 99+ 
Proof. The proportion between or 180, which was to be done. We 
the ſide of an equilateral trian- need not add what great uſe this 
ole and a perpendicular dropt theorem may be of to ſurvey- 
from any angle of it is 60. to 351. ors, in places inacceſſible for 
961524 +, therefore according to ponds, rivers, marſhes, xc. 
the theorem /: 2x 60x 180=20 Queſt. How may that Phenomenn 
— of Star falling be ſolv'd, ſince tothe 

316. 9615 + uulgar "tis unaccoutnable, and the 
3885 + which is the fide of an learned themſelves differ about yif 
| . 8 2 | | 7 An. 


Aiſw. There's a very late Phi- 
loſopher, that treating of Star- 
ſhooting, after a grave and long 
harangue, taking It for a kind of 
2 Jelly. which he ſays falls down, 
(and which the country people 
think ro be the Star it ſelf) wiſhes 
that the compoſition of that Jelly 
were chymically examin'd, that 
the Learned might be better ena · 
bled to gueſs at the nature there- 
of; but let them examine it as 
Jong as they pleaſe, we are ſatis- 
fy'd tis caſie to prove they'll 
ſearch upon a wrong ground. 
Whether there may be any Jelly, 
or as ſome call it, Star- ſtaugb. or 
according to others, Star- Iboo, 
that falls down from the middle 
region of the air, we ſhan't be 

olitive : Bur be it as it will, its 
impoſſible in its fall it mou d caſt 


fach a ſtream, or be ſo much as 
* WM viſible, being of it ſelf a ſub- 

ſtance which imbibes the rays of 
light; and much more ridicu- 
bus is it for any one to pretend 
—— WW they ſee it fall, fo as to go and 
Ky gather it up immediately, for no 
tone ever ſaw it ſhoot over their 


heads, but obliquely, and at a 
5 very great diſtance. As for this 
jelly, we have. our ſelves been 


rea BW ſomething curious in our ſearches 
cn» after it, and find it to be nothing 
20. elſe but the intrails of frogs, 
is which have been kill'd by crows, 
e and eaten up all but their guts 
10, which in little time turns to Jelly; 
+ we have found them ſometimes 
w half gur, half Jelly ; fomerimes 


new kill'd; ſometimes with a 
ye leg, or a piece of the body left 
with it, which poſſibly might 
happen by the crows being frigh. 
tend away before ſhe had eat 
thoſe parts : Beſides, the bigneſs 
of a lump alſo ſhows it to be no 
larger than what a frog's guts 
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might prod So that th — : 
1 uce. t this ſto- 
ry about ſomething falling from 
a Star, or the middle region of 
the air, being fabulous, we muſt 
ſeek ſome other reaſon for the 
ſolution vf ſuch an appearance. 
And to us nothing ſeems more 
rational, than that ſome ſmall par- 
cel of that. nitrous and ſulphu- 
rous matter, which are the in- 
gredients of thunder, are fired, 


as thunder is, in the middle re- 


gion of rhe air, and dart down» 
wards, or obliquely, accordingly 


as they receiv'd their firſt moti- 


on: Sometimes they leave a ſtream 
behind them like a long rope , 
which continues a minute toge- 


ther ſcattering its combuſtible _ 


matter all the way it goes. Of 
this nature, tho much larger, are 
thoſe Phenomena's we call Darts, 
burning Lances, the skipping Kid, 
the Dragon, &c. In February, 1675. 
there was ſeen one which flew 
over Northamptonſbire, Bedford- 
ſhire, Hartfordſhire, Middleſex , + 
Eſſex, &c. Now from all this 
"ris eaſie to con jecture this ſound» 
neſs of the common receiv'd 
opinion of Falling Gelatine Mar- 
ter. | 
Queſt. In the Job 2. wg. you will 

find a great difference between the 
words in the latter part of that 
Verſe, as they are rendred in two 
Tranfations, viz. the Engliſh and 
rhe Latin: In the farmer you will 
find it thus, Curſe God and die; 
in the latter, Benedicendo atque 
moriendo ; that yiu would be plea- 


ſed to reconcile theſe two Tranſls- 


tions, is the humble requeſt - 
( Gentlemen ), your humble 4 
want? + 
Anſw. The Hebrew word ſig- 
nifies both to Bleſs and to Curſe ; 
ſo that where tis tranſlated B/zſ+, 
as in the Latin, French, &c; tis by 
7-2 ER) . way 


ſn — a mo —ͤů —————ů— —)— 


way of irony, for tis plain ſhe 
meant curſe by the context ; Thou 
ſpeakeſft at one of the fooliſh wo- 


have ſaid unto her, had ſhe meant 


Doft thou ſtill retain thy integrity? 
"Curſe 80. &c. «ec hdd” 
lain Antitheſis, as much as to 
ay, What ſignifies thy piety ? 
Curſe the author of this unjuſt 


dealing with thee, and lay vio- 


lent hands upon thy ſelf to be 
free from thy ſufferings. There 
can be no other meaning put up- 
on the place. 33 
Queſt Ve find in the Old Tefta- 
ment there are the names of ſeve- 
ral months called Niſan, Tiſri, &c. 
by the Jews; now the hiſtorical part 
would be more intelligible. if we 
knew how their months anſwer d to 
ours; therefore ] believe it will not 
only oblige me but many more, to 
give us what account you can in the 
Matter? 8 | 
Anſw. They are called alſo the 
firſt, ſecond, third month, &c. 
which we ſhall give you in their 
order, only their months not be- 
ginning at the ſame time as ours 
do, we muſt be forced to ſer them 
double; as for inſtance, their 
month Niſan anſwer'd to part of 


March and part of April, and ſo 


of the reſt. 


1. Niſan, which is) March, 
alſo called 46i6,5 April. 


2. Jiar, NES + 5g 

5. Sivan, boa > — 

4. Tamux, * = 

5. A, 7 
6. Eu, 5 
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men, cc. which he wou'd not 


bleſs ; as alſo by what precedes; ,”* 


makes me entreat_ your advice 10 an 


\ 


7. r Septem | ; 


fo called Ethanim, ober. 
8. Marche Suan, or} October, 
„ November, 
9. cia, Decomber 
10. Teheth, . j 
ir sls, Parr 
12. Alar or eater, Datz * 


Queſt. Three years ſince, baving 
an old Father that intends to ex- 
ceed the year of Methuſalah, 1 
out of "deſpair, he not allowing me 
a' handſome maintenance, married 
an old decrepid ſuperannuated maid 
of 4 very good fortune, ami then 
wery ſickly, but fence Jo perfect re 
ciwer d, that I have reaſen to fear 
ſhe'll een imitate my 3 
a5 %% may very well think I expected 
a ſpeedy Thin wen d part friend., 
divorce me from my mouldy bride, 
whoſe lefs I was preparing for with 
all the moderation of 4 good hut. 
band, but ſbe has been ſo unconſcion- 
able a: to out-livee'en my hopes which 


almoſt diſtracted man, on theſe fol- 
lowing Queries: | 1 


A J. Whether it be a crime » 71 
row ſome of my Father's bury 
gold, ſince it lies uſeleſs, and I can 


eaſily ſupply its place with Bags of 
ether things thar will do as well, fer 


I have reaſon to think he content 


' himſelf with bis counting the bags 


only ? | 
2. My old Lye-by-me havin 


ſo drawn the writings by my own 
conſent before marriage, that | 


reſgn d all over to her diſpoſe , 


nat doubting but ta get them out of 


ber 


Father, where- 
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hand: again, though I now find 
: 4 f Whether knowing where 
to ſeize them, I may not commit them 
24 the flames,and take 21 of al, 
Allewing her 4 hand ſome ſeparate 
nalin enance? Mun ſpeedy Anſwer 
wow'd much oblige, &c. vu 


| Anſw. Two hard caſes, though 
both of them we dare believe our 
defunct'd brethren would imme- 
diately reſolve in the affirmative: 
We muſt conſidet them a little, 
and then ſhall give you our judg- 
ments. For the firſt, we mull 
needs ſay you talk more like a 
Spark than a Gentleman 
Why ſhou'd you envy your old 
father a few pulſes more, who 
though he is very unkind and un- 
natural, and his carriage is a 
high temptation to ſuch unhand - 
ſome returns as you make him, 
yet that temptation ought not to 
prevail, and you ought to deal 
better with him than he with 
you, this ___ private parti- 
cluar concern between you two 
odly, and however he deals with 
you, he's ſtill your Father, and 
ſhou'd Death take your own old 
piece of houſhold ſtuff off your 
hands , and your bed get young- 
er Furniture, if you have a Son 
of your own. you'll ſcarce be 
pleas'd if he ſhou'd begrudge his 
tather's life, as you his grand- 
father's. . Norare you much leſs 
unjuſt and unreaſonable, in ta- 
king your old lumber into your 
houſe, only with hopes of pre- 
ſently turning it out again, and 
you'd be een very well fitted, if 
She shou'd: grow ſullen, and 1 
upon your hands (let's ſee) for 
ſeven years longer, though to be 
Juſt to you too, tis very hard, that 
when you have refreſhed her thus 
beyond hopes, when you have 


4 
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been the ſtaff of her age, her 
muff, her warming -an, her a 

thing, you shou d not have a day's 
wages for a day's work, and a 
handſome fee for ſuch a miracu- 


lous cure. Now to your Rueſti- 


075 ——— In our judgments 
tis a clear caſe your father's 7a- 
cobus's ought to be as ſacred to 
you as they are to him, leſt you 
ſhould find them as fatal as Au- 
rum Tholoſanum, or that unto- 
ward draught of Aurum Potabile, 
with which the Paribexians pre- 
ſented Craſſus. . The propriety is 
ſtill his, and he's your father, and 
you may be ſapply'd. otherways 
5. 0ot, his miſſing or not miſ- 
ing, it is not the thing, an) 
more than twould be no 3 
for a pieł pocket to angle out a 
parcle of your own guinea's 
when you come to have ſo ma- 
ny, that you won't be ſenſible of 
your loſs. For your ſpouſe, we 
think the caſe is harder; if she 
allows you handſomely, and like 
a gentleman, you have no rea- 
fon in the world to complain; 
Wou'dn't every thing fain live, 
and why shou'd you envy the 
good you your ſelf have done, 
ſince it appears She owes her 
health to you, as well as you your 
eſtate to her; if she does nor 
allow you proportionable to her 
eſtate, and the figure you are 
oblig'd to make in the world, 
tis, we confeſs, ſtill harder up- 
ON ou — What if you 
Shou'd ſue her for alimony, you 
were beſt conſult Council u 
the caſe, and we think twould 
be a very hard matter if a poor 
man shou'd not recover it, when 
ris ſo eaſily granted to the wives 
in the ſame circumſtances. Bur | 


ſtill the point is, may I lawfully 
burn the writings or not? We 
| | ſuppoſe 


jj 


— 
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ſuppoſe you d have this try d in 
Foro Cenſcientiæ, and intend not 
to trouble other Court with 
the Matter: We anſwer, if ſhe 
refuſe to let you have what's tru- 
ly —— and convenient for 
you, (not for your extravagan- 
Lies) we think, (tho' we may be 
' miſtaken) that tis lawful for you 
to burn the writings; our rea- 
ſon is, that a husband ſeems to 
have aright, prior to any inſtituted 
law to the goods of his Wife. 


This, tis true, he may part with 


as you have done, bur 'tis with, a 
\reaſonable ſuppoſition, that if all 
your eſtate is at her diſpoſe, ſhe 
shou'd, as before, allow you 
in juſtice, what you need; and it 
ſeems prepoſterous and unnatural, 
in ſuch a caſe, that an inferior Re- 
lation $hou'd have power to pre- 
clude a ſuperior from a proporti- 
on of what shou'd be at the high- 
eſt in common - between them. 
However, if this shou'd be law- 
ful for the husband, as we can © 
fay we are confident, yet we are 
ſure tis fo after he has done it, 


and enter'd on the eſtate, to turn 


out his old Wife, and with her 
money maintain a young concubine. 
No, he not only ought to al- 
low her better than she does him, 
but to live with, and let ber ſtill 
retain the name of his Ly-by him, 
unleſs she has her ſelf a mind to 
edge further, for to be juſt be- 
tween you. twould be very hard 
of your ſide to take all she has, 
as you intend to do, without 
giving her ſome valuable conſide- 
rat ion | 

Queſt. I'm 4 young man free 
from the bad conſequences of @ de- 
praved education, and have hi. 
thcrto endeavour'd always to act by 
that golden Rule, Doing as I'd be 
done to: Nevertheleſs being deſe- 
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rous if poſſible, to ſettle my ming ; 
the true Orthodox Religim, 45 
you'd ſpeedily ſet before me ie 
follies and errors of theſe folley. 
ing Religions, and the reaſon; wh 
J ought not to embrace any of they, 
— Mahometaniſm, Paganiſm, po- 
pery; and of thoſe call d Proteſtants, 
Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and Mug 
gletonians :Now if you can prove ay 
Religion the only Way to Salva. 
tion, I ſball immediately embrac, 
it, being at preſcnt pretty indiff. 
rent as to thoſe Matters ? 


Anſw. This is a Iarge field, ha 
ving almoſt alone employ d the 
whole art of Printing for ſeve- 
ral of the laſt ages. To An. 
ſwer as briefly as we can, mas. 
metiſm can't be the true Religin, 
becauſe tis founded upon Force 
and Imnpoſture, and contradiQs 
Morality and Natural Religim, 
That twas planted, carry d on, 
and is preſerv'd by force and 
blood only, is too clear to need 
any proof: That tis a perfed 
Impoſinre is as plain, becauſe its 
author pretended a miraculous 
miſſion from Heaven, with a new 
law, but brought no miracles to 
atteſt it, as our Saviour did ; nay, 
his writings contradi& our Savi- 
vour's, the- truth of whoſe do- 
Qrines were atteſted by nume. 
rous and inconteſtable miracles. 
Laſtly, it contradicts Natural Re- 
ligien, becauſe the natural reli- 
gious ſentiments of our minds 
encline to temperance and puri- 
ty ; but Mahomet permits an un- 
bounded extravagance in Plea. 
ſures of that nature ; nay, makes 
it part of his brutal Heaven. 
For Popery, we think it nor the 
true Religion, among a thouſand 
other reaſons, for theſe two or 


three, we think, pretty weighty 
ones 
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ones; becauſe perfe? Popery, ab- 
ſtracted from pure Chriftianity, is 
viſibly founded upon intereſt and 
prafice , and old wives tales 
becauſe it denies us the uſe of 
our ſenſes and reaſons, where 
God leaves them fat liberty ; be- 
cauſe it teaches and requires to 
wirſhip God by Images, which is 
Iaolatry And becauſe 
the Pope's Antichriſt , as we have 
formerly prov'd from Scripture, 
authority' and reaſon. Neither 
can Paganiſm be the true Religion, 
or right way of worſhiping God, 
becauſe of their Polytheiſm; or 
if they ſlip that argument, be- 
cauſe they make images of the 
divine nature, and adore him 
through and by them —and be- 
becauſe all their religion, diſtint 
from natural, was made up either 
from ridiculous imitations of the 
jewiſh ceremonies, or novel lin- 
yentions of their own — and 
beſides, their worſhip was all dif- 
ferent from each other in different 
nations, whereas truth is vni- 
form, For thoſe ſeveral Sects 
here at home which you've nam'd, 
we have dealt with them in for- 
mer papers, and may again in 
ſucceeding. For the firſt, they 
are generally orthodox , unleſs 
in the point of Infant Baptiſm, 
wherein we think they are mi» 
For the ſecond —— —- 
God forbid but we ſhould be- 
lieve thoſe of them may be ſav'd 
who believe a Saviour, a Chriſt 
without as well as within them, 
who fits at the right hand of 
God. For the Muggletonians, we 
know not where to find an ac- 
count of their Creed, unleſs in 
B:alam or Newgate ——— but ac- 
cording to all we have ſeen of 


it, we dare affirm notwithſtand. 


ing all their Curſes, that tis im- 
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to Heaven, unleſs weaſeuſ and 
„ unle 7 a 

blaſphemy be the way thither. 
By removing the falſe, the true 
will appear, — which muſt be 
ficſt, Chriſtian Religion in general, 
in oppoſition to paganiſm and 
mabometaniſm, we'll add, what is 
call d deim That this 
Religion muſt come from God, 
appears plain to us, becauſe tis 
moſt like him, as far as we can 
know any thing of him by Na- 
ture or former Revelation —— 
It gives us the juſteſt and higheſt 
— 7 3 moſt 
pure a e way of worſhi 

ping him, and tends te — 
mankind happy, and brings with 
it the evidence of miracles, and 
reaſon: All this deiſm- or natu- 


ral Religion, abſtracted from re- 


veal d, was and is too weak to 
perform —— as we ſee in 
fact, when all the world having 


that only for its chief or main 


Guide, ſunk into Paganiſm and 
polytheiſm: Nor, conſideri 

the blindneſs of our minds and 
weakneſs of our reaſon, cou'd it 
do any thing elſe, againſt both 
of which chriſtianity helps us. 
This in general; for the parti- 
cular forms of Chriſtion-werſbip, 
we muſt firſt Premiſe, thatthere's 
a great deal of difference between 
the only way, and the ſafe way to 
ſalvation. Chriſt Jeſus indeed is 
the only way, his word the only 
adzquate Rule of Faith and Life, 
and accordingly the chriſtian 
religion in general; but then 
in particular, ſome ſorts of chrĩ · 
ſtians may come nearer the rule, 
and ſome he farther from it. — 
The neareſt to it we think is the 
preſent doctrine and eſtablish'd 
diſcipline of the Church of EAN - 
land, (if we did not think fo, 
| *rwould 
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twould be a ſhame for us to be 
of it, and we hope we can prove 
what we think) this being in our 
judgments the moſt. grave, decent 
and rational Communion that 
we know of, and built ſo firm 
upon the foundation of the apoſtles 
and prophets, the Confeſſors and 
Martyrs, that as they never yer 
have, ſo we truſt the gates of hell 
neyer shall prevail againſt it. 


Queſt; Pray reſolve me. 
Where is Preſtor John's Country? 
What's the origial of that name, 
77 what religion the natives are 
E 

- Mnſw, We think it moſt proper 
to begin with the ſecond Que- 
ſtion. What's the meaning 
and original of the name, or 
Title Prefter John: Paulus Venetus, 
if we are not miſtaken, is the 
firſt hiſtorian who makes an 

mention of ſuch a Prince; he's 
call'd by ſeveral Names, or if 
vou will, there are ſeveral cor. 
ruptions of his true name or 
title: he's ſtyled by the Italians 
Preſte, or Pretegionni, or Giovanni, 
which gave riſe ro our Preſter, by 
ſome presbyter John, whence he 
was at firſt thought a ſort of a 
Melchizedekian Prince, both 
prieſt and _ Scaliger thinks 
the true word is Friftigiani, or 
the apoſtolick prince, but the 
moſt tolerable conjecture ſeems 


to us to be, that of thoſe who 


think him ſtyled by the Perſians 
Preſter Chan, which fignifies, as 
Ludolphus tells us, either the 
prince of the adcrers, namel 
| chriſtians, or prince of the be 
ſervants, as Blancard in his 
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culty: It's generally agreed tt, 
true Preſter Johm was a chi. 
ſtian Aſiatick Prince, his Te. 
ritories lying ſomewhere be. 
tween Tendue and Cathala, which 
laſt theres now no doubt js 
no other than a part of chi 
nn, in which Countries then 
remain'd no obſcure footſte 

of Chriſtianity ; when the Je. 
ſuirs firſt came hither : This 
Prince the Portugueſe long ſought 
after, but not being able to 
diſcover him, ſome of them 
heard of a kingdom cf Chri. 
ſtians in Africa, called Aha, 
or Ethiopia, and the prince there- 
of, it ſeems they were reſolyd 
ſhould be Preſter John, + ſince 
they cou'd find no other. This 
name therefore he retains 2 
mongſt us Europeans, his coun- 
7 lying toward the middle 
0 55 north of the Cape of 


Good «Hope, ſouth of Egypt, waſh'd 
to the eaſt, or eaſt and by ſcuth, 


with the Red-Sea : His terri- 
tories were formerly large and 
famous, now reduced into a 
narrow compaſs by the Trl, 


and his own Rebels, ſome hun- 


dreds of thouſands of the na- 
tives being beſides deſtroy d 
in religious wars, on the ac- 
count of the Jeſuits, who vain- 
ly endeavoured to ſettle there 
the romiſh religion. Now 
as to their own proper reli- 
gion, the ſecond thing to be con 
ſidered, tis neareſt that of the 
Greek Church, though there 
ſeem therein ſome mixtures of ju- 
daiſm, and other errors. We han t 
room to give a particular account 
of their confeſſion of faith, only 


- — . — — 2 
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notes upon Curtius, quoted in the in general, for their errors, the) ke 
forementioned author. This for with the Greek church deny the WW th 
the name; now for the place, proceſſion of the holy ſpirit from, WM ou 
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Jeſuits ſay, they own but one na- the covetous, becauſe a man may 
ture in Chriſt, that they repeat be covetous without jajurin 
Baptiſm every year, theſe are any but himſelf, and ſome or 
their principal Errors : On the other will at leaſt ger ſome-hing 
other fide, they have a venerable by his death, but the prodipal man 
eſteem of the holy Scriptures, ac- not only ruins his own family, 
tnowledging them the only rule but very frequently all beſile; 
of Faith and Life. They own no that have any thing to do with 
purgatory, chough they have a him; when he dies, cheats ali be- 
ſort of good wiſhes for the dead, ſides the worms; and fo fare the: 
as had the ancient Chriſtians and well Briſtol. | 
Jews, In nicepoints of religion, h . 
they ſuffer men to be of different Queſt. I would deſire ywu 10 give 
ſentiments; they believe the Tri- me à true definition of Extorti n in 
nity, deny Tranſubſtantiation, yet general, and wichal, your opinion 
ſeem to o] a real Preſence; and of Pawn-brokers, whether their Cal. 
theſe - are the moſt conſiderable ling be contrary to God 5 Law? Aud 
things we know of them, let thoſe · whether they com? not nn ler the con- 
conſult Fob Ludulfus his excellent demmation threatned in the Scrip- 
Hiſtory, who deſire further ſatis- tures, to Extortioners, ſeeing they 
faction. 5 lend their money to ſupply peoples 
| Neceſſities, and the Intereſt they re- 
Queſt. Whether a man is not ſen- ceive ſo inconfiderable , as it can 
fille, whether he ſhall be happy or never hurt the Borrower, conſider- 
unhappy before he leave the world? ing the Advantage they may turn 
Anſw. We have* known ſeveral the money to for the time they have 
perſons, and we believe it holds it ? Pray let me have your Anſwer 
with moſt, who a few momeats in your next Oracle, becauſe there 
a before their death, have had ſtrong les one or two in great doubt of ſa- 
E, and lively perſwaſires of their be- 2risfaFion, which they do expe# from 
n« WH ing happy or miſerable in another you. | 
. State; nor can it be otherwiſe, Anſw. The miſt critical noti- 
jd ſince ſuch reflections are the ge- on of exrortion, we take to be, 
mine conſequence of a lif: ſpent unjuſtly and violeatly taking 
in lewdn:ſs or vertue: But whe- away what's another man's in 
re ther ſuch a 127 as this be in- time of peace . either by policy 
W falible, how ſhould we know, un- or power: For Pawn brok rs, tho 
leſs two or three of our Society we confeſs they have an il name, 
£ wou'd make the Experimeſt, and as Uſurers &nce bal, and ought 


not only die, but come back again ſtill to have, if Sir 7 —— — 
edo reſolve this Queſtion. de in the right, vet certainly if 
* | | what the Yuri? alledges be true, 
* Queſt. Whether a Man dozs not if their Gains'are but proporti- 
5 ſn as much in ſpending his Money onabie and moderate, it can be 
— fulliſhly, as in being covetous? no Extorticn, but a Benefit to 
50 Anſw. Upon ſome Accounts we the Poor, being, we think, of the 
- think more, for a prodigal Man in fame nature wita the Lumber- 
Je- our judgments, is a worſe mem- Banks, WP 


ber of the Common-wealth' than 
725 B b Sue. 
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Queſt. Three men meet toge- 
ther, 4 B C. their diſcourſe is 
in praiſing their wives Chaſtity ; 
above the reſt, 4 ſays that his 
wife is ſo chaſte, that he doesbe- 
lieve no man can make him a 
Cuckold; C. ſays that he can, and 
thereupon they lav a wager, and 
A is to be Stairs-keeper, and if 
his wife calls murder, he was not 
to Jer any up to her aſſiſtance ; 
B's wife hearing their diſcourſe, 
goes cn with a Deſign to ac- 
quaint her with it, but 4. 

uts her back, and will not let 

er go, wheteupon ſhe miſcar- 
ries, and the child dies; C. comes 
down and fears he hath won 
the wager, and demands it from 
B and he will not ſurrender it to 
him, becauſe there was no proof : 


I defire your Anſwer to theſe, 


Queriet. 
Whether A. be not guilty of mur- 
d:ring the child? : 
Whether A. and C. be uot guilty 
of Aduitery ? 


How wnuſt the Wager be decided, 
. ſince there is but ſingle proof? 


Anſw. '| he Fact is ſo ſtrange, 
we hardly believe it; but on ſup- 
poſition of its being truth, we 
think A. guilty of murder, be- 
cauſe the Child was kill'd in an 
u ulm ul Aion; A and C. guilty 
of Adultery, unleſs C. lyes, and 


beſiles. A. the honourable He- 


bawd to his own beloved Spouſe. 
-— And for the Wgger ſhe can 
beſt decide : it. I 

Queſt . Gentlemen, Your An- 
ſwer, to the following Caſe is much 
deſired and entreated, being ſo ex- 
traordinary. There was a Gen- 
tlewoman, when very young, 
was put into a grezt fright, fearing 


her brother was untimely lain, 


which brought her into a habir 
of. melancholy that increaſed on 


den, and as it were a conſtant 


. 


her (eſpecially at Intervals) to 
her Dying-day' yet ſhe married 
and had about ſixteen or eighteck 
Children, her 6th or 7th (being 


a Son, though not the firſt or ſe. all 
cond Son) was heard to cry in me 
his Mother's womb ſome days ſee 
and weeks before her Travel; ner 
this Perſon is now living, and ry 
ſome who heard him Cry before cha 
his Birth are living in the City, dog 
(Perſons of undoubted Reputa. rope 
tion) I have known this unhap. wrt 
Py Gentleman many years, and ove 


that he is (in mine and man 
others apprehenſi6ns ) the m 
di ſconſolate Perſon in the world, 
his Life being a continual Bur- 


Agony, as if wreſtling with 


Death-pangs. He lies under con. tre: 
ſtant temprations to make awa fro! 
himſelf, &c. but God hath hi- ſeri 
therto prvented, ard we ext! 
will Fas the end, Wy we are 5 
comfortabl waded he- trul or 
fears God. * 8 = 
t 

Pray be pleaſed to give your opi- chol 
ion of this wonderful Paroxiſm of ſwe 
Nature, and whether you think it * 


hath a natural cauſe from his Mo- 
ther? For if ſo, why ſhould net her 
firſt, or ſecond, or her laſt Child, 
be *dffeFed with melancholy, ( thy 
all being free from it) and how 
comes it to light on this Child 
(her Gth or th) and mt n 
others ?. . wy, 


Anſw. How much the animal 
part partakes of the nature of its 
original, is perhaps the moſt ob- 
ſervable where promiſcuous co- 
pulation is uſed, wiz. in moſt 
tame domeſtick creatures, Dog, 
Cocks, &c. What courage is there 
to be found in the Off-ſpring of 
a true breed of Cocks, and how 
cowardly 


cowardly others are, though eſ- 
ſentially they are all the ſame; 
but the degrees of courage, hope, 
fear, Cc which are common to 
all fowl and animals (as well as 
men) are not eſſential, for we 
ſce they degenerate in a few ge- 
nerations, ſomet imes by contra- 
ry parents, ſometimes by. the 
change of the ſoil, as our bull. 
dogs and cats taken out of Eu. 

turn to other ſort of crea- 
tures, not- thoſe that are taken 


over themſelves, but thoſe that 


arc bred there bf ſuch as are ta- 
ken over. And indeed we may 
a well wonder how a lion begets 
a lion, not an aſs, &c. as well as 
require how the off-ſpring does 
participate of the means or ex- 
treams of the paſſions of thoſe 
from which it alſo derives it eſ. 
ſence : So that there's nothing 
extraordinary in this, that a me- 
Jancholy mother ſhould bring 


for a N ſon. As to the 


latter part of the queſtion, 

the ſhrek ſhould 1 more Lg 
choly than the reſt ? "Tis ealy an- 
ſwer d, That tis more than bare. 
ly probable, the mother labour'd 
under that diſtemper in a greater 
meaſure during the time of con- 
ception and parturition, than of 


any of any other child ſhe had ; 


and even now, though the im- 
reſſion of melancholy, and a 
ong habit together, may have 


ſtrangely wrought _ this per- 
e 


ſon, yet no doubtt he might find 


vaſt advantages by proper diet g 


and exerciſe; this is extreamly 
obſervable where a little impreſ- 


ſion is viſible, as in children, who 


from their nurſes milk can extract 
diſeaſes, and from a ſound diet 
grow vigorous and luſty. Reli- 


. — 
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gion indeed is the beſt preſerva- 
uye, ſince it engages the author 
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of nature, but at the ſame time, 


- the laws of nature ought to be 


obſery'd by all wiſe and prudent 
perſons. 


Queſt. Gentlemen, I kept a Cef. 
ee houſe, and made a hvelihocd 
by DL but my wife uſing eo go 
to 4 Tavern in an evening, or ro 
gentlemens chamber's in a morn. 
ing; to be treated, as I was made 
believe for the love of wine only, 
I was adviſed by ſome friends to 
keep wine my ſelf, to take away: 
her pretenſions, and by which 1 
find a very conſiderable profit: 
But my wife being educated in 
a favern, and naturally inclin'd 
to wine and company-keeping of 
all ſorts, and eſpecially when a 
bottle is ſtirring, which ſhe ſe]- 
dom or never parts with till ſhe 
is overcome with the creature, 
by which means ſhe is laid open 
to all, and thoſe in a more par- 
ticular manner that drink with 
deſign, as the cuſtom of the ſparks | 
of the town do, ſeldom or never 
miſſes effecting then their preme- 
ditated wickedneſs, and which 
at the ſame time puts evil thoughts 
into my mind, and makes my 
head often to ake, and my neigh- 
bours to point their fingers at 
me: Now if I leave ſelling 
wine, I loſe a certain profit, and 
if I continue it, ſhe js expoſed 
in her reputation, loſes her health, 


and in the long-run may loſe | 


her precious ſoul into the bar- 
ain. Tour advice in your next 
is deſired, What courſe to take to 
prefer my ewife's health and repu- 
ration, my own quiet, and ſtill 
keep the wine trade a-going, in 
which you will do an af of great 


 Friexdſbip, Gentlemen, :0 your hu 


ble ſervant, 
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by the Unicorn over the head of 


Anſw. Truly, honeſt Friend, if 
your wife will be drunk, &c. tis 
the beſt and. moſt private at 
home, for poſſibly by that means 
she may eſcape the Mobb and 
Bridewell, but this on a ſuppoſiti- 
on that you can be content with 
Cuckoldry: But if you will take 
our opinion in the caſe, take your 
opportunity for witneſſes, and 


get a divorce from her; for if 


She is irrecoverably gone for 
drinking and jilting, it's ſcandal, 
unhappineſs and fin. to have any 
correſpondence at all with her, 


Queſt. What think you of the 
milky way in the Heavens? | 

nſw. It's ſo called from its 
whiteneſs, it divides the Heaven 
into two Hemiſpheres, but not 
preciſely, one of the Sections be- 
ing at the laſt degree of Taurus, 
and beginning of Gemini,the other 
at. the end of Scorpio, and __— 
ning of Sagittary, at which place 
it's narrower about two degrees 


than at Gemini, where tis ten de- 


grees broad, and is much like a 
river all along, winding, contra- 
Qing and enlarging, and dividing 
its ſelf near the Swan, beyond the 
tropick of Cancer, one of the 
branches end near the Equator, 
the other paſſing between Sagit- 


tary and Scorpio, by the feet of the 


Centaur, croſs the Ship Argo, 
where it is broadeſt; then goes 


Leo, to the feet of Gemini; from 


whence croſſing Bæetes, Perſens, 


and Caſſiopeia, it returns again to 


the Swan. It's pretty to conſider - 


the extravagant Faneies of the 
Poets and ſome of the ancient 
Philoſophers about it : Some ſay, 
that when Juno ſuckled Hercules, 
and diſcover'd who it was, she 


ſpilt her milk there; others that 
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'tis the ſpace of Heaven which the 
Sun's chariot burnt by the ill 
driving of Phaeton; others, the 
place where Apollo fought with 
the Giants, the Road of the Gods 
leading to Jupiter's palace, the 
reſidence of Heroes, the manſion 
of the Vertues, the highway of 
Souls, with innumerable more 
ſuch whims. The former philo. 
ſophers, particularly Ariſtotle, held 
it to be a Meteor fed by plenti- 
ful exhalations from the Earth, 
and fired or irradiated by the ſtars 
in this place ; this opinion pre- 
vail'd *till the uſe of long telcf- 
copes, which diſcover an innw. 
merable company of ſmall Stars 
there, which are not viſible to 


the naked eye; and 'tis general- 
ly concluded that tis nothing 
elſe but Stars, which being not 


great enough to tranſmit their 


light to · us diſtinctly, the ſame 


is aſſociated and united toge- 
ther, thereby cauſing a white- 
neſs, or a weak and imperfect 
light. | 
+ Queſt. I'm a married Man, and 
have ſome Children, but having 
ſpent part of my Eſtate, betook 
elf to an employment under 
King, which obliged me to leave 
family for ſame time, during which 
it happen d at one of the place 
where my buſineſs call'd me, a young 
Lady fell in Leue with me, 
being mightily diſſatisfied in ber 


Mind, her Siſter deſir'd to know the 
reaſon of it, and upon her diſcovery 


ef the cauſe, and encreafing diſpeſui· 


on, acquaints the Father with tht 
whole matter, who immediately came 
to me and told me of it, and I him, 


that I was already married, and 


therefore could not comply with his 
or his Daugebter'; deſire : However, 


he importun d me to ſee her, which ' 


I did two or three times a day; til 
at 


2 „ ern ere een 
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# loft ſhe ber ſelf fold me the ocea· 


1had her Father before , that 1 
was marry'd ; however, on her fur- 
ther preſſing inſtances, I primis'd her 
Marriage in * preſent Wife 
ſorald die, on which, in ſome time 
after the Lady recovers, who I had 
almoft forgot to tell you, is worth 
about 60 I. per Annum. After 
ſome time my buſineſs call me to 
another place, where I now am, and 
Widow there falls in love with 
me much in the ſame manner, and 
in the ſame condition with the former 
Lady, to whom I alſo promis d Mar- 
riage on the ſame conditiont, and 
for the ſame reaſon ; ſbe , about go, 
has no children, and 150 l. a Tear 
at her diſpoſal. I. love them both 
equally, aud my Wife is now dan- 
gerouſy il : Pray your Advice in the 
next 1 


Anſw. In what haſte the man 
15! .-—- Sure one wou'd think 


he might ſtay at leaſt till he ſee 
whether his wife will die or live. 


Well, for shame let not our own 
faithful, conſtant,. generous Sex 
ever ſay hereafcer, that the good 
Women are in haſte to be marry d, 
and tell unlucky ſtories of their 
being courted and promis'd when 
leading to Church at their .hus- 


| band's funeral, ſince we find the 
husbands can be ſo much before» 


hand with them, and. promis'd to 
a ſecond, nay a third, before their 
firſt wife's dead, or they know 
when She will be: And indeed 
'ewere great pity, if this man's 
wife be good for any thing, bur. 


that ſhe Shou'd out- live both her 


rivals. After all who could think 
the Wars shou'd have already 
thus drain d the nation, and that 
there Shou'd be ſuch quarrelling 
only for the Reverſion of one poor 
handſome Fellow (as we may 
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| preſume him, they are ſo eager 
fim of ber Tllneſs, I anſwer'd her as 


after him, though for ought we 
know he may be as ugly as 
any of our ſelves) wou'd 
this lucky adventurer now be but 
prevail'd with to ſell one or two 
of his Lots, which elſe muſt of 

neceſſity lye upon his hands, 

what droves of Chapman might 
he have .? and how many thou- 
ſand bidders, during the reign of 
one mortal Inch of Candle? For 
his ſick Wife to be ſure he d want 


no cuſtomers, particularly our 


poor rhyming Friend, whom we 
advis'd to enter into the King's 
ſervice, as this has done for a 


ſanctuary againſt his unconſcion- 


— — 


* 


able creditor at home. 
How glad wou'd he be if this 
man wou d but change with him, 
and wou'd give, we dare ſay all 
the fair odds he could deſire. 


But to be grave: We think you 
did 21 to ſee the firſt Laay, 


at leaſt ſo frequently as to feed 
her paſſion, which is now fix d on 
an unlawful Object —— you did 
yet worſe in the caſe of the ſe- 
cond ; worſe than both, in promi. 


ſing either; yet worſe ſtill in pro- 


miſing them both, and ſtill worſt of 
all in Loving them, as you in 
plain terms confeſs you do, even 
while your own Wife has a dive. 
Tongue in her Head, and Breach 
in her body It's true, if your 
preſent wit be either an ill Wife, 


or an ill Woman, there wou'd be 


ſome temptation ( as Jovian ſays) 
if not to with her a fair riddauce, 


yet not to be immoderately griev'd 


— — but to bear the Joſs as 
much like a man as poſſible * But 
if her.only or principal fault be 
her ſickneſs, or ſuch unavoidable 
accidents of Life, conſider how 
you'd take it your ſelf were the 
Scales turn'd ; she young and brick, 

| _— and 
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and you infirm and ſi;kly, ſhou'd 
she mY two 2 12 * 
for fail, before ſhe got rid of one 
old one? You'll ſay, it ſav'd the 
 Virgin's and Widgw's Life 
and what if they had long'd for 
ſomething more than thin 41 

promiſes? muſt you have been fo 
boneſt and Civil to oblige them in 
that too? We therefore think 
fit to give you no other Advice 
than to make much of your firſt 
Wife as you're bound to do, that 
ſhe may have fair play, and live 
as long as ſhe can, and if ſhe 
does drop off, twill then be time 
enough for us to decide the con- 
troverſie between the two other: 
— — tho' we heartily with 
they mighr both have rhe good 
Luck to ſee this Paper, where 
they'd find what a faithful future 
Lover they are like to have, and 
wou'd ſerve you very right if be. 
' tween two Stools they both let 
you drop, and go look for a third 
 Mifriſe. . : 


% 


Queſt. Whether there's any ſuch 
thing in the world as a pure difm- 
tereſted Live? And whether all 
Love mayn t be reduc'4 to ſelf-lowe ? 
That moſt ſbew Kindneſs purely to 
Advantage themſelues; is very evi* 
leut, and ſome are charitable and 
*ind out of Lain glory, to haue the 
Reputation of being good, pitiful, 
and tender hearted: But whether in 
others the ſatisfafticn of ubliging a 
Friend does not bring fo great a plea- 
ſure with it, that one may be ſaid 
to do the Kinaneſs to on's ſelf ? Nay, 
whecher the ſhewing pity and compaſ. 
/ uon to one in pain and miſery, tho a 

flranger to us, and whom for that 
reaſon we can ſcasce be ſaid to love, 


and from whom we can't probably 


 papett any return: Whether even 
7% be not ſelſ-love? Becauſe there 


reſted, tho ſome may 


is ſomething in our Natarts thy 


males us uneaſie at ſuch objech, 
and we put our ſelves out of pain if 
we can any ways eaſe er relicy 


them ? 5 
Anſw. We believe there's 10 
ſuch thing as e purely di ſiue. 


- more 
or Jeſs intereſted than others: 
Whence it follows, that all m- 
tal Love centers in deaf ſelf, xs, 
we think, may be proy d in al 
inſtances, nay, from the very ab. 
ſtrated definition of good, which 
real or apparent, is the object of 
Love, and muſt be founded in 
agrecableneſs or convenience, that not 
being good to one that is ro an 
ther, and but one eſſential 200d As 
for the inſtance you give of [ome 
perſons being charitable out of 
Pain-glory,'tis not only very true, 
but in our judgment, does clear- 
ly manifeſt' the Wiſdom of the 
Great Author of the univerſe, 
who diſpoſes fo well of ſuch con- 
trary incidents, and brings Good 
ou? of evil Its alſo 3 
proof for natural Notices of juf, 
and fair, and good in our minds, 
which makes us ſeek Glory, by 
at leaſt the appearance of wvirts- 
ous Afions, * And indeed, ſuch 
as are really beneficent to man- 
kind, oughr not to be defrauded 
of their juſt praiſe, though theit 
intentions mayn't be always 
right, for this unavoidable rea- 
ſon ; becauſe one of rheſe two 
things muſt be granted, either 
that they acted from the true ge- 


* nerous Principles of Vertue and 


Honour, and then rhere will be 


no queſtion in the thing; or elſe 


meerly for Glory, which ſince tis 
all the reward they are ever like 
to have for't, twould be very 
hard if they ſhou'd loſe it. For 
the other two inſtances you gi 

WE | 6 
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the pleaſure we feel in obligin 

a friend and the eaſe in eykig 
the miſerable, we muſt grant, that 
even both of theſe are till fairly 
reducible to Intereſt and Self, tho 
thac intereſt muſt be granted 
more pure than the former caſe, 
the pleaſure reſulting from a fair 


and honeſt action, is ſa natural 


to the mind, and has ſuch a fir- 
neſs and agrecablneſs. ro huma- 
, nity, that nothing purely rela- 
ting to this world can pretend to 
equal to it, nay we queſtion whe- 
ther we ought to call it moral, 
and it ben't rather ſomething 
Divine and Heavenly. And to this 
may be reduc'd that of relieving 
the miſerable, there being cer- 
rainly ſomething more in plea- 
ſure than privation of pain, the for- 
mer having ſomething in't that's 
poſitive and real, as the pain of 
hunger may be aſſwag d — the 
meaneſt Food ; but yet there's 
certainly ſomething more than 
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the removal or abſence of this 
hunger, when we taſte the moſt 
delicate Fruits. or generons Wines , 
| Bur ſuppoſing it were on · 
ly to eaſe our ſelves that we caſe 
others, it muſt thence fol ow 
that tis Natural and Humane to do 
ſo, ſuch tenderneſs and inclina. 
tions being it ſeems ſtampt on 
the nature of man, as makes him 
concern d for all the reſt of his 
5 : And indeed its the ſame 
in other ranks of Animals, eſpe- 
cially the more generous; for 
how willa /iving horſe be allarm'd 
at the fight of another that's 
dead; and 'tis ſaid. chat the cries 
of all ſorts of Animals will call 
together as many others of the 
ſame kind as are within hearing, . 
to attempt their relief. In a 
word, 'tis only of the Deity 
himſelf that we can ſay, he loves 
without Advantage or Intereſt, and 
without any thing of pain, pines 
the miſerable. | 


EESSEREALEELEDES 
A PARAPHRASE 


Of David's Elegy on Saul and Jonathan, 2 Sam. A | 


. . 

O URN Fel! monrn! admit of no Relief, 
To thy intolerable Grief! 8 
| To Love and Beauty bid a long Farewel ! 


For both thou now may'ft look in vain, 
Since Love and Beauty both are ſlain: 

With Saul and matcbleſs Fanathan they fell, ws, 
Who breathleſs on thy barren Mountains lye, | 5 
Their manly Limbs expos d and ba re | 

To all the Inclemenoies of th' Air, 


And their more cruel Enemy. | 
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" Left they Inſult and Revel, while we Mourngz 
| Left they their monſtrous Idols ſhou'd adore, 
As when devoted Iſrael fled before: 5 


— EEE Ie 
k 5 — 


And raiſe thy blaſted Head to Heav'n for kin 
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_ Mighty in Arms! who never fled, | 
Who now are /lain, not vanquiſhed! _ 
How are you fall/n ? How is the Crown . 


Of Iſrael's Glory tumbled down, | | Let 7 
And undiſtinguilh'd lies among the valgar Dead 2 | Fan 
| E 18 N | | Gol 
Let not, O let not proud Philiſtis know, 1 

Left they rej eyes and triumph in our Hoe! e ut 


Let not the News in Gath be told, 
The fatal News from Aſcalon withhold ! _ 
Srifle, if poſſible, our foul diſgrace; 65 51 wt 
Let Iſtael only bear its own ſad load, > 4 0 | 


(= 
© 
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O ſpread it not in Heathen-lands abroad. 


Among the faithleſs Fore-skin'd Race 
Leſt they to impious Feaſts our Faſis ſhoud turn, 

Envying ev'n our Sorrows too, . 
And Loyal Tears for ſuch vaſt Loſſes due; 


Leſt they again their two form d Dragon boaſt, 
And Acaron, the Prince of all the Ain Heſt., 


| 
Ah fatal Gilboa! twas on thee they fell! 
More barren may thy ragged Mountains grow; 
Like Ararat hid in eternal Snow! 
No Flocks, no careful Shepherds on thee dwell! 
Or parch'd with Thirſt, (fill may'ft thou 7 in vain; 

y Rain. 

A Friend's, a Son's, a SubjeR's Curſe on Thee | © | 
Nor Dew, nor Rain, for ever on thee fall, | 


But Heay'ns dread Boles when thou for Rain doſt call: 


Eternal Barrenneſs thy Portion be ! 


There mighty Saul amidſt the faithleſs Heft, 3 A 

 *T was there he Jo his Shield, tho' firſt his Life he loft, ih, 
His ſacred Head lies bleeding on rhe Ground, He 
Ghaſtly it lies, unknown, deform'd, uycrown'd, 2 * 
Which once with nyſticl, royal Drops was richly circled round: 90, 

. 4. ; y 

Roll Warriors, roll your Enfigns in the Duſt; | 
Thar oft with Blood were nobly ftain'd, . Sh 


That Flight and baſe Retreat diſdain'd ! 
* | | Four 


Your Na is but juſt. 
Trail, heavy, your big Lences om the Ground! 
Let the hoarſe Trumpet flow and mournful found! 
Let your Broad Swords within their Scabbards ruft! 
Farewel the greateſt Pride that Mur cou d boaft! 
The Bow of Fonathan, the Sword of Saul are loft; 
80 fatal, Prince I thy Bow did prove, 
As thou hadft chang'd with Death or Love. 
Thy Father's Sword ne'er rais d in vain, 
His Thouſands he, thou N thouſand: lain! 1 


Blefs'd Pair; whoſe Line ſhall the beſt Pattern prove. 
Of Filial and Parental Love! 
Ev'n Death it ſelf in vain has try d, 
Nor cou'd your Sacred Band divide : 
Great Saul, when Iſcael baſely fled, 
Alone maintain d his Ground, 
Th' doubly compaſs d round, 
Encompaſs'd with the Living and the Bead. 
Aloof — th Uneircumeis d appear d, 
And ſome New Sampſon fear'd: 
Grinning, their Dread and Rage expreſs d, 


And dart whole Groves of Deaths againſt his Royal Breaft * | 
Whole Groves of Deaths on his broad Shield he wore, - 


Till now no recom for more; 
So when Fallacious Nets are plac d, 
And to the Toils the Royal Beaſt is chac d 
Attack d by many a winged Maund, 
By Crowds of Hunters circl'd round, 
Whom Numbers ſelf not guards from Fear ; 
A diſtant War they thus ignobly make, 
Their knotted Favelins —_ him foaks, 


Bur dare not e near. 


O matchleſa Fonathan ! 6 where 
Is now thy Piety and Care! 
A Father calls, fly ſwift, or tis too late, 
Fly to prevent or Jhare his Fete! 
— — d, de came, tho' tir d and out of Breath, 


ng the trembling Squadrons ſeatt ring Death, 
whenthe Bird bor — the Tbunder bear, 
Or hears her callow Eaglets cry, 
Or ſees far off with piercing Eye 
Her Eyry ſtorm d by th Rebble of the Air, 
She dares to their Relief, like Lightning thro' the Sky 
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He came, and ſaw, ſome from his V cefled, 

And ſome his Sword, and ſome his Eyes fruck dead ; © 
He came, but con'd alas! no more, 

For Fate, more ſwift than he, por there before ; 

He ſaw his Father's Fall, and by his Side 

Himſelf he dropt, embrac d his Knees and dy d. 


7. 
Now Iſraels Daughters! now lament and mourn! 
Indulge the mighty oe 
So juſt a Grief too high can never flow, 
Tho' Statues you, your Eyes ſhou'd Fountains turn, 
There needs no purchas'd Grief, no borrow'd Tear, 
Nature, nor Art commands 'em here, | 
Gratitude, Int'reft, Piety unite, 
The Tribute of your Sorrows all demand, 


Great Soul, whoſe Reign ſo long has bleſs'd the Land, 


Is ſunk, for ever ſunk in Death and, Nigbe. 
Long Plenty, Pleaſure, Eaſe, 
You owe bis Royal Care: | 

He brought you all the Wealth of Peace, 
And all the Spoils of War, © 


How are the mighty fall n? Tho' e er they fell, 
Ho dearly they their Lives did ſell! = 
(A War alone, when all the reſt were fled!) _ 
With what a Pomp deſcend among the mighty Dead? 
O Jonathan] whom dearer Names commend | 
Than that of Brother | Jonathan my Friend! _. 
My Princely Friend! how wert thou brave in vain ? 
Now art thou fallin, opprefs'd with Heaps of ſlain! 
Wat Trophies did thy Sword erect, before 
It left thy Hand? How oft the Day reſtore ; 
Eer thy Great Soul from Gilboa took its riſe, 
- And at a thouſand Wounds ruſht out for Paradiſe ! 


- 


e 
Con'd thy dear Soul look down from Bliſs, and join 
As oft it did when here, with mine; 6 
Soon wou d it know that Grief and Care 
Wbich ſtill, when here, it us d to ſhare ; 
I hole Jonathan wou d ſtill be graven there. 
There wou d' ſt thou ſee what Sorrows une xpreſt 
Fill all thy Faiehful David's Breaſt. N 


How 


4 
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How all my Joy, bow all my Pleaſures fled, 
and how I drag my Life, now thou art dead: 
The happy Hours to mind I often call, 
Tho' now, alas! they're vaniſh d all; 
How cloſe embrac'd we often walks, 
How dearly lookt, how dearly zalke ; 
How fair a Love fill'd eithers Breaſt, 
Untouch'd by Vice or Intereſt: | 
O wondrous Friend! what Tribute ſhall I pay ; 
For ſuch a Love as ev'n a Crown cou'd not outweigh ; 
This Juftice then, great Friend, Pll do, 
- Unto your Sacred Afemory and Vu. 
Not princely Michael's (elf, altho as fair 
As Cherubs dreſs'd in ſhining Robes of Air; 
Tho' ſoft her fighs as murmuring Turtles be, 
Not ev'n the charming Michael ever lov'd like Thee. 


. To, F 
Soft as the gentle Smiles of Virgins are, 
Was Jonathan in Peace, but Thunder in the War: 
Like that cou'd ſtrike, like that cou d wound. 
Wide ſcatt'ring Terror and Deſtruction round, 
Vet is he fall'n, Ah that it muſt be ſaid! 
Yer are the Migbey falln, my Fonathan is dead. 


Queſt. How do you reconcile theſe 


two places, 2 Kings 9. 27. where 
tis ſaid of Ahaziah, Jehu com- 
manded to ſmite him in his Chariot 
[and they did ſe] at the going 
»% to Gur, which is by Ibleam, aud 
be fled to Megiddo end died there 
- 2 Chron. 22. 9. And he 
( Jehu ) ſought Ahaziah, and they 
taught him, for he was hid in Sa- 
maria, and brought him to Jchu, 
nd when they had flaln him, they 
bury d him, Sc. ” * 


Anſw. We anſwer, Firſt, That 
thoſe words in the 2 Kings 9. 
land they did ſo] did actually 
and immediately obey Jehu's com- 
mands, are not expreſt in the 
original, whence they are in our 
Bibles in a different character 
from the reſt of the text. Which 
the 70 being ſenſible of, made 


em we ſuppoſe, transfer the Verb 
to the latter place, as we keep it . 


in the former — # ½ du — 
az rage avrey, No if they 


did not ſmite him there, as is 


ſcarce certain from the} text, 
neither is it certain that he there 


receiv'd his Death's wound. But 


becauſe we have taught former. 
ly by a learned Queriſt, in the 
caſe of the dew of Hermon, &c. 


that reduplications are common- 


in the Scripture, the Verb, or 
ſome ſmall Sentence being fre- 
quently to be ſupply'd by the 
Senſe of the Reader, from the 
Idiom of that Language ( and 


the ſame more or leſs in all other} 


therefore we infiſt not on this 
Anſwer, but come to what 
ſeems a clearer, and firmer — 
Samaria is ſometimes taken for 


the Kingdom , the whole * 
8 
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of Samaria, and with much more 
eaſe than for the contrary, near 


| 'It, and round about it. And this 


not only. frequently in the New 
Teſtament, where tis ſaid our 
Saviour muſt go through Sama» 
ria, and Samaria is ſo often men- 
tioned as a diſtridb. not a city 
(for the name of it was then 
chang'd to Sebaſte, as Joſephus 
tells us) but even here, in the 
Old Teſtament, in ſeveral in- 
ſtances. Particularly 1 King. 2t- 
Ahab is called King of Samaris, 
though he had a palace at Jez- 


reel, and there often, if not chief- 


ly liv'd. But this ſeems yet 
Plainer from the 21ſt. and 18th. 


Where tis ſaid, Go down to 
' - * meet Ahab, king of Iſrael, 
'* which is (or rather who is, 70, 


gates logaink Ti iy Tofaapela] 
in Samaria behold he 
is in the vineyard of Nabotbh. 
A where tis plain that 


| Naboth's vineyard, though un- 


doubredly at, or very near Fezreel, 


was yet in Samaria, near which 


Village Joram was killed, and 4. 


. bazigh wounded, whence he fled, 
and as it ſeems, hid himſelf in 


Megiddo, very near Jexreel, and 


in Samaria, where Jehu found 


and ſlew him. | 
— Queſt. gentleman to obtain his 


atfires of a young lady, after ſeve- 


ral promiſes of marriage, to confirm 

er the more, takes a bible and 
read the matrimony, declaring them. 
ſelves man and wife in the preſence 
of God Almighty, wiſhing the con- 
tents of. that holy book might riſe 
apainſ? him at th: day of judgment, 
if be falſihj d that vow —- 


after which he paſs'd for her hus- 


band, living with her ſeveral years, 
and had two children by her ; but 


ſome jealruſi:s being then rair'd be- 
teen them, thy fell out and par- 


friends conſent to be marry'd, the 


. gle inſtances, or 'a * s 


ted, and the gentleman is married 
to another —— the queſtion i; 
Whether of the two is his lanji] 
wife before God ? f | 
Anſw. Conſult our Indexes, and 
you'll find this if we miſtake 
not, more than once anſwer'd, 
— — All we ſhall add at pre. 
ſent ſhall be this remark, That 
if people, after all, will take no 
warning, but ſtill go on thus to 
cheat the parſon, 2 muſt e'en 
And 


thank themſelves, take what 
follows. - works 
Queſt: A gentleman courts als. 


dy of . a conſiderable fortune, and 
has ' gain'd her affectim: . and 


lady's friends having enquir i, 
and being ſatisfy d with the cha- 
racter they haue of the gentleman, 
Now I having but too much res- 
ſon to ſuſpe# his honeſty as 1 
women, Query, Whether I'm -en. 
blig'd to acquaint the lady's friend: Wl cam 
therewith, being perſons I've '« Ml ſuch 
great eſteem fer, the match b. , 
ing, as Tm inform d, agreed 1 Wl matt 
by all parties, before which I ws WM buy 


ignorant of the gentleman's di- tim 


meanour ?' I'm the more caution: are 
of acting in the caſe, leaſt it ſhould WW fr 
ſavour of _intereſt or envy, then Ml perf, 
baving been, not long ſince, ſome A 


owvertures of marriage between br Wl ſoc 


parents and my ſelf ? . but 

Anſw. If you love the lady, WO unit 
it's fair play between rivals, gen 
if you can juſtly, to ruine his I ftin 
reputation with the eld fillt, ſtan 


— — ( though we can't tel big: 


whether twou'd do as much I ver: 
with the young) If 'tis only of 
pure reſpe& for the family makes WW mar 
you concern'd, you ought how- I der: 
ever to conſider, ſuppoſing your i «y « 
intelligence certain, whether the JW bod 
accuſation is grounded on fin- I ture 
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3% — If the latter, you're 
undoubtedly obliged to let the 
family know it —— If the for- 
mer only, we are not ſo ſure of 
ir. unleſs you know where to 
direct the lady in ſuch an age as 
this, to a lover who had not 
been guilty in the ſame manner. 


4 


381 
by the operation either of earth 
or fire. : 3 
Of the leſs ſable, and eſpeci- 
ally the fluid parts of a human 
body, there is a far greater ex- 
rience made by inſenſible tran- 
piration, than even philoſophers 
wou'd imagine. The ſmall par- 


Queſt. Whether in the reſurre* , ticles of a reſolved body may re- 


im we ſball riſe with the ſame · 
2 1 ies, which the ſoul 
leaves at death, not as to the na- 
tore of them (which will undoubt- 
edly be more glorious) but as to the 
matter of them, whether the ſame 
entire ſubſtance ſha be reunitted 
to its former ſoul ? The affirma- 
tive I find to be the generally re- 
ceived opinion, which yet ſeems 
to labour under 8 conſiterable dif- 
faulty, viz. ſuppoſmg the body of 
4 drowned perſon to be devoured 
by fiſhes, @ living man by , canni= 
bals, ſince the body dewour'd is in- 
corporated into the body of theſe 
cannibals, or into the bodies of 


. ſuch who afterward eat thoſe Fiſb- 


es, how can the ſame particles of 
matter be recalled to their former 


body, without making a diminu- 


tim in the body from whente they 
are taken, and ſo by compleating the 
frſt body, makes the other to riſe im- 
perfect. 


Anſw. A human body is not 


ſo confin'd to a determinate bulk, 
but that the ſame ſoul bling 
united to a portion of duely or- 
ganized matter, is ſaid to con- 


ſtitute the ſame man, notwith- . 


ſtanding the vaſt differences of 
bigneſs, that there may be at ſe- 
veral times between the portions 
of matter whereunto the hu- 
man ſoul is united. A conſi- 
derable part of the human bo- 
dy conſiſts of bones, which are 

dies of a very determinate na- 


ture, and not apt to be deſtroy d 


tain in their own nature, under 


various alterations and diſguiſes, - 
of which tis poſſible they may be 
afterwards ſtripp'd, an wicking 
making a human body ceaſe to. 
be the ſame, it may be-repaired 
and augmented hy the adaptation 
of congruotſly diſpoſed matter 
to that which pre-exiſted in it. 
Therefore why ſhou'd it be 
impoſſible that a moſt intelligent 
agent, whoſe omnipotency ex- 
tends to all that is not truly con- 
tradictory to the nature of things, 
or to his own, ſhou'd be able ſo 
to order and watch the particles 
of a human body, as that part. 
ly of thoſe that remain in the 

bones, and partly, of thoſe that 
copiouſly fly away by inſenſible 
tranſpiration; and partly, of thoſe 
that are otherwiſe diſpoſed of, 
upon their reſolution, a compe- 
tent number may be preſerved or 
retrieved ;. ſo that ſtripping them 

of their diſguiſes, or extricating 
them from other parts of mat- 
ter, for which they may happen 
to be conjoin'd, he may reunite 
them berwixt themſelves, and if 
need be, with particles of matter 
fit to be conferred with 'em, and 
thereby reſtore or re- produce a 
body, which being united with 
the former ſoul, may in a ſenſe 
conſonant to the expreſſions of 
ſcripture, recompenſe the ſame 
man, whoſe ſoul and body 
were formerly disjoind by. 


death. 
| el. A 
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Queſt, A little tract that T have 

lately read, vey much encou- 

rages women to be ſtudious, and 
contrary to the general opinion 
of moſt men, maintains, that they 
are capable of making as great 
improvement in it as we are. 
Now, I muſt confeſs, Iam fo far 
from the author's opinion, judg- 
ing by that acquaintance I have 
had with the ſex, that I believe 
it impoſſible their natural imper- 


tinencies ſhou'd ever be convert- 


ed into a ſolid reaſoning; I am 
ſemething the more deſirous to 


be determined in this matter, be- 


cauſe I have a particular friend 
amongſt the fair ſex, over whom 
I have ſome power, that has a 
great inclination to begin, if ſhe 
may ever be able to make one 
amongſt the learned world. She 
hopes well of her own fide, but 
Iam unwilling ſhe ſhou'd engage 
her ſelf in an affair, that will 
proveſucceſsleſs in the end. But 


we are at laſt both. contented to 


be determined by you, Whether it 
be poſſible for a woman that will be 


any 2 8b progreſs in learn- 
ing f 


Anſw, God. having ſubjeQed 
the woman to the dothinion of 
the man (endued with ſtrength 
to keep himſelf in 


| Yan of 
that empire ; ) as abſolute power ph 
if it be true, that 


is often accompanied with ty- 
- ranny, ſo he hath not only reſerv- 
ed to himſelf an alone the au- 
thority of making laws. (where- 
unto women never being called, 
have always had the worſt) but 
. bave alſo approrpiated the beſt 
things to himſelf, without admit- 
ting them to partake therein ; 

r men, not content to have 
redyced them by thoſe laws in- 


induſtrious in the purſuit, to make 
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to a 1 wardſhip, which 
is a real ſervitude ; to have 6 
ill provided for them in Sucecſ. 
fions; and to have themſelyg 
maſters of their eſtates ; unde 
the title of husband; further 
unjuſtly deprive them of th 
greateſt -of all goods; to wit 
chat of the mind, whoſe faireſ 
ornament is knowledge, the chief 
good both of this world and the 
next, and the nobleſt action of 
the ſoul's moſt excellent facyly, 
underſtanding, which is common 
to women as well as to men, oyer 
whom -too they ſeem to have the 
advantage of wir, not only fron 
the ſoftneſs of their fleſh, which 


is a ſign of goodneſs of wit; but 
becauſe of their curiofiry, which 


is the parent of Philoſophy, de- 
fined for this reaſon, The ly 
and deſire of wiſdom. And this 


vivacity is conſpicuous in their 


Joquaciry and their artifices, in- 
trigues and diſſimulations; their 
wits being like thoſe good ſoils, 
which for want of better culture 
run out into weeds and briars. 
Their memory cauſed by the moiſt 
conſtitution of their brain, and 
their ſedentary and ſolitary life, 
is further favourable to ſtudy, 
And not to ſpeak of thoſe of the 
preſent times, we have examples 
of ſuch as have excelled in divi- 
nity,ephyſick, politicks, philoſo- 
y, poetry, and eloquence, Now 
liticks and 
cconomicks, are founded upon 
the ſame principles, and there 
needs as much knowledge to pre- 
ſerve as to acquire; then ſince 
women are in a family, what 
men are in a ſtate, and are de- 
ſtined to keep what men get, 
why ſhould not they have the 
1 of ow en 
as men have by and theo 
7 Snaſinuch; 


i 
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+ a{much as the reſeryedneſs and 
odeſty of their ſex, allows them 
not to have the experience there- 
of, by frequenting the world ? 
And from thence 'it was, that 
the ancient Gault left to them 
the adminiſtration of the laws, 
and other exerciſes of Peace; re- 


ſerving to themſelves only thoſe 


of war. And as for other ſci- 
ences, if women joined together 
with men in the diſcovery of 
them, no doubt, but their curi- 
ofity would fh mens wits, 
who are diſturb'd by extraneous 
affairs, and by their help might 
make great progreſſes, and find 
but many rare ſecrets, hitherto 
unknown. And fince knowledge 
depends upon purity and ſimpli- 
city, it ſeems the ſafeſt courſe 
women can take for ſecurity, 
their purity and chaſtity, is, to 
make proviſion of learning and 
knowledge. For *tis a thing hi- 
therto unheard of, that a woman 
was learn'd, and not chaſte and 
continent ; 
deſigned to repreſent by Miner- 
va the goddeſs of ſciences, and 
the nine muſes, all virgins. 

9neft. I am an innocent wo- 
man, given to paſſion, and often 
times overcome with jealouſie of 
my husband, and upon informa- 
tion of an ill action committed 
by him, I in my wrath ſwore by 
my God, I would lie with the 
firſt man I mer, though It were 
a tir ker, meaning to play the 
whore with him; but upon ſe- 
cond conſideration, I immediate- 
ly retired to my chamber, and 
reſerve my ſelf from the ſight of 
all mankind, and ſhall, till I re- 
ceive the opinion of your learn- 
ed ſociety, Whether it will be a 
great-r ſin to break oath made 


0 God, or commit the ſin I ſwore to? 


ſ=er, 


which the ancients- 


Cent] I I 2 9 
tlemen, I beg your ſpeedy an- 
as you 42 Kory Foxy 
in reloving my ſelf from this con- 


fuement 


Anſw. Then meer your hus- 
band, and lie with him: If you 
think your ſelf not abſoly'd from 
your oath, becauſe you meant 
another perſon beſides him, How 
did you know that ſuch other 
perſon wonld lie with you? If 
you ſtill had this reſerve, upon 
ſuppoſition he will do it, tis yet 
as great a task tell how he ſhould 
know your mind, for you would 
hardly propoſe ſuch a thing to 
any one. But to make ſhort of 
the matter, All oaths unlawful or 
impoſſible, are diſſolvd as ſoon 
as they are made, and not to be 
perform'd. All that you have to 
do, is to repent, and beg pardon 
for ſuch a raſhneſs, and however 
your husband treats you, to mind 
your own duty. | 

Queſt. Gentlemen, 4 friend of 
mind is very much given to tal 
in his ſleep, and does ſo riſe out 
of his bed in his ſleep, that with- 
out great care he is very apt to - 
run againſt chairs, and other things 
that are in his way, to the great 
hurt of himſelf, therewore we would 


. deſire your advice, bow this may 


be avoided, and therein yu will 
oblige us that are his friends, as 
well as himſelf ? 

Anſw. The ſafeſt way is to 
have a fort of net-work about 


the bed, that he can't get out of 


bed. | 


Queſt. It being 4 common opi- 
nion, That man conſiſts only of two 
parts. Viz. 4 ſoul and body, and 
finding that Doffer Hzmmond 
in bis practical carechiſm, it 
of opinion, that man conſiſts of 
three part, a body, a living ſoul, 
and an immortal ſpirit, | 

; A 11% "1 


* 1 
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which to 


: 


prove he uſer, x Theſ. 5; 23. Now 
1 deſire to know your opinion, Whe- 
ther the ſoul and ſpirit are one, or 


| bow diverſified ? And if the ſoul be 


the more ignoble, what becomes of it 
at death? _ © "pits Le 
_ Anſw. We have already in our 
former . aſſerted man to he 
made of body, ſoul and ſpirit, from 
the aforeſaid text, when St. Paul 
prays that their whole man, body, 
| = and ＋ irit, may be, &c. As 
for the difference of the ſoul and 
body, (tho' they are generally ta- 
ken for the ſame) the ſpirit is 
that immortal ſubſtance which is 
commonly taken for the ſou]; 


and this agrees with our ſaviour's 


recommendation of his ſpirit in- 
to his father's hands, when he 
dy'd upon the croſs; as alſo after 
him St. Stephen, when he was 

ſoul we mean no 


ſton'd. By the 


more than the animal life, and. 


hence it is that we ſay that beaſts 
and vegetables have ſouls, that 
is, have lives, or live after their 
proper nature: As to what be- 
comes of the human ſoul when 
a man dies, we believe the ſame 
that ſome of the poets did, Terus 
uaneſcit in auras, it vaniſhes into 


| "i ; or perhaps as Solomon ſpeaks 


the ſoul of a beaſt, it goes 


downward, meaning to the earth; 


that this middle principle or ſou] 
of man is common -with that of 
beaſts, may very fairly be gathe- 
red from the experiments that 
. have been made of the transfu- 
ſion of the blood of brutes into 
men, which have done very well 
after, when as their own was 
before that drain'd out, or no 
longer able to entertain life by 
reaſon of indiſpoſition and di- 
ſtempers, and the ſcripture ex- 
preſly calls the blood of beaſts 
their life; but their being t rans- 
fus'd Into man, and he living by 
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that, makes good what we 
ſaid above, and perhaps No 
evince more to the ſame effec 
Queſt. In tbe Goſpel we meet with 
a man, ous of |whom our ſaviny 
caſt many devils, which . 
there termed legion, ay. what 
company might there be, or bn 
many does the word legion fi. 
8 2 
Anſw. The Roman forces were 
anciently divided into two part, 
auxilia & legiones, into auyi. 
liary bands and legions. The 
auxiliary were ſuch as the neigh- 
bour tributary countries did ſend 
in to the Romans: As for the 
7. a they were a choice ſe. 
lect party, taken out of all the 
Roman ſoldiers, and were called 
legions, ab eligendo, from cho. 
ſing. Roſin. Antiq. lib. 10. cap. 4, 
ſupoſes Romulus was the fl 
author of this method, and his 
legion at firſt contain'd three 
thouſand footmen, and three hun- 
dred horſemen, afterwards he 
augmented it, to four thouſand 
footmen, whence it was called, 
Quadrata legio; but in proceſs of 
time it encreaſed. unto the num- 
ber of ſix thouſand, which it 
ſeldom exceeded, as Sigenius tells 
us, and of this laſt number it 
was accounted by the Roman: at 
that time our Saviour was in 
the world; as alſo the Jews had 
the ſame computation, they be- 


ing a mixt people, and then tri- 


butary to the Roman empire, Ei- 
late and Herod being Romans : 80 
that the devil which ſpoke out of 
the wretch for himſelf and part- 
ners, .in anſwer to our Saviour's 
queſtion, hat his name wa! 
Meant by /zgion, that they were 
about ſix thouſand, who were 
permitted to tyrannize over and 
and poſſeſs that one man. 


Qiuebſt. 


5 fin'd habits by acts, making no di- time before the of theſe acts 
ni ſſtinction, when to have is not an began, which conſtituted the ha- 
he ien, but the mode of action The bit. Now, when the firſt rempta- 
oh- ſchoolmen have defin'd an habit tion was offer'd, twas either in 
nd WW to be, That according to which we our power to withſtand it, or out 
the have our ſelves to ſomething good or of power; if out of our power, 
fo. ; or ro give a plainer defini- then we are forc'd upon't by a 
the W tion, according to others, tis a neceſſity of ſinning, that God left 
led WY permanent form, or tis a quality us fo, or elſe by our own irreſiſt- 
be WH informing ſome. new power. The able weakneſs. Not the firſt, be- 
„mo laſt are ſomething foreign, cauſe God cannot be the author 
1 yer true; the firſt is full, the on- of ſin; nor the laſt, becauſe as yet 
his iy difficulty lies in the expreſſion we were not weakened by the ha- 
ree of having our ſelves to ſomething, bit of it: So that it follows, the 
un- &c. where have, only ſignifies a firſt act was in our own power. 
he freedom to uſe and enjoy the thing This prov'd, I ſhall further pre- 
ind Wl poſeſed when we will. Some ha- miſe, that the general is of the ſame 
ed, bits are to be loſt, and ſome not: nature with all the particulars of 
vor Such as are of the very eſſence of which tis conſtituted, or it could be 
m- nature, (by which I mean the u general, made up theſe particulars. 
it W whole compoſition, intellective, As for inſtance, an habit of ſup- 
ell and ſenſitive) as to act. love, fear, poſe twenty repetitions, the laſt is 
it hear, ſee, &c are not to be dive conſtituted of the nature and 
at fied till we lay by our nature; guilt of the preceding nineteen 
in but the act of loving, hating, hear- and irs ſelf, and ſo downward till 
had ing. G. may be after d both as you come to the firſt, which as is 
be · to the meaſure, and as to the objet; prov'd, was once in your power 
tri- for ſuch alteration is accidental, to have withſtood it; and if the 
Pi- and in our own choice; nor can firſt, the ſecond muſt alſo be in 
So WI Our additional conſtitutions abſo- your own power, becauſe tis 
of WI lutely byaſs our power in our part of the firſt, only dur power 
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Queſt. I have long indulg'd my 


ſulf in a reſtleſs Habit, which I new 
contradictory to my reaſon, and 
would leave it. I'll not be particu- 
lar, becauſe the Anſwer may be of 
iſe to every body, who are not with- 
ont the allurements of ſome darling 
fn? Query, What an habit is, whe- 
ther to be overcome, and what are 
the methods in ordey to it ? 

Anſw. Some authors have de- 


335 
good or bad, remains to beprov'd. 
—» In order whereunto we | 


miſe, That an habit of either vice 


or vertue. is caus'd by à repetition of 
acting vitiouſly or virtuouſly : (lib. 
2. Eth. c. 1. to 5.) But we need 
not * in the philoſophers ſuf- 
frage, ſince every one knows this 
to be truth. This granted, there 
was a time before theſe acts were 
repeated, and by conſequence a 


irt- MW determinations of them. To the 
ir's Ml firſt of theſe, that the principles 
or? WM of nature, ſuch as were given in 
ere dur creation, as to deſire, Ive, 
ere fear, eat, ſleep, Ce. are not to 
ind de remov'd, there's no body will 
diſpute ; but that Cuper-induc'd 
bits, or cuſtoms may, whether 


— leſs, and w : ened 
guilt, yet not * , nor 
_ ever abſolutely be — 
repetitions, I mean morally, 
from the reaſon above, for I | 
deſign not to enlarge how God 1 
in juſtice reprobates ſome per- | 
ſons, when ws as arrived 
C "100 


ry 
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to ſuch, or ſuch a degree in impie- 
ty. Only thus much I aſſert, That 
any perſon, let his habit in vice be 
never ſo ſtrong, if he is not given 
over to à judicially reprobate 
mind, may by the aſſiſtance of 
God's grace, and a co-operating 
care proportionable to his dan- 
ger, reclaim and undoe all his wic- 
L cuſtoms in vice. It holds ſo 
alſo in vertue, wherein a habit 
is ſtronger in the laſt act, than 
the preceeding one, but yet of 
the ſame nature, and ſo down- 
ward to the firſt, where we shall 
find our own power (for ſo we 
may call what is given us) effect 
ually co-operation with the grace 
of God, which we. may reſiſt 
+ (ordinarily) for we are not forc'd 
into good actions more than into 
vicious ones, for that wou d de- 
ſtroy rewards and punishments; 
from whence it alſo follows, that 
a habit of vertue may be loſt, and 
the grace of God extinguish'd in 
us, I mean morally, or ga 
to the nature of cauſes and ef- 
feQs; for in this alſo I deſign not 
to ſearch into the decrees of God, 
and extraordinary aſſi ſtances of 
grace, but the common methods 
that God almighty makes uſe of 
with his creatures. I know ſeve- 
al inſtances of falling away from 
habits of vertue, and of reclaimi 
habits of vice, which alſo is 
plainly ſuppoſed in Ezeikel 18. 
2 Pet. 2. 20, 21, 22. and ſeveral 
other texts There are on- 
Iy two objections for an impoſſi- 
bility of leaving off habits in vice 
and vertue, the firſt is: Can the 
Leopard change his ſpots, and the 
Blackamoye bis skin # Then may ye 
alſo de good that are accuſtomed to do 
evil; and the other is, He that is 
born of God ſinneth not, for his ſeed. 
remaineth in him, and be cannit ſon, 
becauſe he is bern of Ged: Both 


jection to the 


which places only show that 'tis 
a very unuſual difficult matter to 
do it. The firſt of theſe places 
ought not to render us deſperate, 
nor the laſt ſecure; for they ex- 
mp no more, than that general. 

it is fo, but not always, as o- 
ther teſtimonies of ſacred Writ, 
and the frequent inſtances we 
meet, do evince the contrary. 

Having ſhow'd what an habit 
is, and that it may be broke, it 
only remains to lay down the me- 
thod how: An habit always bas its 
contrary, and may be broke 1 the uſe 
of thoſe methods which conſtitute its 
contrary, or by removing the occaſions. 
by which "tis encreas'd and continued. 
As for inſtance, a fire is extin- 
guish'd by water, or by not ap- 
plying fewel to feed it. But to 
come nearer the matter, and at 
the ſame time to anſwer ſeveral 
other Queſtions ſent us about con- 
quering ſuch and ſuch habits, 
and akering conſtitutions ; we 
ſay, That ambition, revenge, paſ- 
ſion, and all other effects of pride, 
are the beſt overcome by practi- 
ſong acts of ſelf-reſignation and ſub- | 

Divine Provid _— 

One of the ancient philoſophers 
us'd himſelf to beg alms of ſta- 
tues; and being ask d the reaſon, 
ſaid he, I am learning patience by 


"5 denyal. A ſeeking of all oppor- 


tunities of being deny'd, dilap- 
pointed, abus d and affronted, 
and at the ſame time reſolving 
to bear it, quickly alters the 
man, ahd roots out the above 
mention d effects of pride; tis 4 
method God approves, and often 
makes uſe of when he reclaims 
ſuch people by ſickneſs, afflictions, 
e. Again, is the habit drunken- 
neſs, glatrony, idelneſs, whoring, or 
ancleanmeſs? The cure is by pra- 
ciſing the contitutive parts of 
temperance and chaſtity: - 
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theſe and ſuch like caſes where 
che fleſh is concerned, our divines 
have well inculcated, that tis ſa- 
fer to flee than fight; not once to 
hear reaſons of either ſide upon 
any ſuggeſtion, but to drive it 
out of your mind, by going about 
ſome buſineſs, or entring into 
good company ; and when the 
temptation is off, to fortify your 
ſelf by reaſon, prayer, and reſolu- 
tim not to comply : Examples 
are of great uſe; read Auguſtine's 
confeſſions. I knew a young man 
who had habituated himſelf to 
uncleanneſs for ſeveral years, yet 
conquer'd it · laſt by this means. 
After his many vows, reſoluti- 
ons and prayers, finding his weak- 
neſs, he opened his caſe te bis 
friend, and made this contract 
with him, (t.) Never to hide the 
left circumſtance of his temptation 
from him, but continually from time 
to time to give him an impartial 
account what ground he had got or 
loft in the combate. ( 2.) To take 
ſuch meaſures 8s his friend offer d 
him, becauſe the temptation was 
ſuited to the inclination and t 

of the tempted, and not the others ; 
ſe that the Devil having two to deal 
with, whoſe inclinations were contra- 
ry, one of which was always ready to 
withſtand him; he was at ſuch a loſs 
that his meaſures were broke, and hie 
captive manumitted. And ſo tis 
poſſible in all habits to- get the 
maſtery : What's more tyranni- 
zing than the paſſion of love? And 
yet how 8 overcome by ayoid- 
ing the occaſions that breed it, as 
converſe, or by repreſenting the 
ingratitude, weakneſs, &c. of the 
party belov'd ? In short, get but 4 
true inform'd judgment, the act of 
knowing things as they really are in 
their own nature, and the buſineſs 


15 almoſt done to your hands. As 


to conſtitutions, they are of the 


CS 


nothing imp 


ſame nature as habits, and differ 
moſtly in name when they come 
to any perfedtion, tho? at the be- 
ginning we are more indebted to 
nature for the firſt than the laſt, 
but that part of nature it ſelf 


may be ſpar'd, is evident, by ex- 


amples every day in the loſs of 
limbs, eyes, & c. and yet after a 
little uſe, the loſs is little, and 
why it ſhould not be yet leſs, 
when 'tis our intereſt, is a riddle 
to every underſtanding Man 
How has a ft of ſickneſs alter'd the 
paſſionate fool, a fit of the ſtone re- 
claim'd the intemperate, the chains 
and priſon converted the thief ? And 
if theſe alterations have been by 
afflicting the ſenſitive ſoul only, 
who can ſuppoſe the rationalſoul, 
which is yet of a more noble 


powerful nature, to be leſs ſuſ- 


ceptive to the methods of regu- 
Jation from errors? To think is 
the prerogative of an intellefive 
Being, and thinking is 4 comparing 
of principles in order to ſome con- 
cluſun ; N wp are demmſtrative, 
and oblige the underſtanding ; the 
underſtanding moves the will, and 


the will commands action agreeable 


to thought. Hence to be maſter 
of ns. hit 8 tis in- 
1 ibly ne t our 
8 be I ak regular, 
which is effected by good con- 
verſe either with Books or per- 
ſons. Hence we may know our 
ſelves, and adapt particular reme- 
dies to our weakneſſes, for there's 
poſſible that is neceſ- 
ſary to the accompliſhment of 
our happineſs. | 
Queſt. 4 Malefactor was executed 
at Tyburn, and eight hours after 
was by a ſtatuariſ put into 4 mold, 
when taken out, they perceived 4 
prominence in the middle of the mold, 
caus'd « fol erection of: the penis 
of the dead Felon, and within the 
: 86 2 Hollen 
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bollew part as conſiderable a (wg | 
2 A 


of digefted blood as is ſuppoſed ſi 
cient for generation ; Query, What 
could - cauſe the erection and emiſſion 
mentioned ? 


th - Anſw. We meet with ſeveral 


inſtances of erection after death: 
In anſwer to the preſent one, we 
ſay, That ſome corps retain heat 
for a longer time than can be con- 
ceived, and revive, tho' expoſed 
in deep froſty weather. Veſſalius, 
that famous Anatomiſt, attem 2 
ed to difſe& the dead body of a 
Grandee vrho roſe at the cut of a 
knife, and many have revived af - 
ter ſuſpenſion or hanging. But 
admitting this corps exanimated, 
the reaſon of this erection might 
be thus : The weather being hot, 
and the circulation of the blood 
ſuppreſs'd by the fuſpenſion. of 
the body not actually cold, the 
natural heat that remain'd in the 
blood, and the intercepted flatu⸗ 
in the veſſels was oy the circum- 
ambient cold plaiſter of Paris 
compreſſed, driven, or compelled 
to make that part turgid, and to 


take it's courſe where mechanically 


it could find vent, Nothing being 


ſo common as the belly tumify- 


ing and purging after the ext indi- 
on of vitality ; which to prevent, 
ſome cold thing is uſually ap- 
ly'd only to the belly, whereas 
it was all over embalm'd with 
the plaiſter of Paris, ut ſupra. 

8 What is Knight-Erran- 


OT ks Knight-Errantry is Jo- 
wing, /ighing, whining, rambling, 
ſtarving, tilting, fighting, dying, 
reviving, waking, ſtaring, ſing- 
ing, crying, praying, wiſhing, 
compoſing, writing, ſcrenading, 
rhyming, hoping, fearing, deſ- 
pairing, raving | 
Queſt. hat place deth the Sun 


ſet in, and where doth it riſe? 


Anſw. All the world over. 
Queſt. How does a Spider puyſey 
a fly? | 
 Anſw. It has been obſerv'd, that 
when a large Fly is intangled, the 
Spider dares not come ſo near to 
her as to a ſmall one, but ſands 
at ſome little diſtance,' and uſe; 
a ſort of a ſhoving motion with 
the head farward and backward, 
as ſchool-boys do when they ſpit 
at one another: So that tis con- 
cluded they emit their poyſon ei- 
their by ſpitting or by breathing, 
for the Fly has quickly done ſtrug. 
gling when they begin to uſe that 
ſhoving ſort of motion. 

Queſt. What are the true bound; 
of honour, as to firſts and ſeconds is 
Duelling ? and how far 
may a perſon of honour refuſe a 
Challenge, and how far comply? 
— — Your thoughts upon the 
whole, . | - 

Anſw. The world is confound- 
ed with opinion, cuſtoms, and fall: 
notions of Honour : 
man is certainly the moſt honoura- 
ble that is moſt rational, and he is 
the moſt rational, that is the bel 
Chriſtian ; ſuch perſons as pre- 
tend not to that title, I have no- 
thing to ſay to em; but to every 
one that owns that character, let 
'em think themſelves concern'd 
in the following meaſures. 
Goriſtian Religion is the muſt perfil 
ſcheme of morality and greatneſs, 
that ever was drawn; and teach- 
es every man to be greater than 
Alexander himſelf, who knew not 
the nobleneſs of ſelf-conqueſt, and the 
brave 15 forgiving enemies. If! 
am challeng'd, either 1 have, or 
T have not injur'd the Challenger. 
If have injur'd him, tis a great 
er injury, and a baſe obſtinacy, 
to proceed farther: If 1 have 
not 1njur'd him I ought to take 
ſuch meaſuresas to make him - 4 
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without diſtinguiſhin 


fble of his miſtake ; and amongſt 
other things, to let him know I am 

ſubje# ; and that his Majeſty 
has eſpous'd the right of my quar- 
rl : So that the affront (b:wever 
the world may take it) is levell'd at 
the ſovereign power, who are inve · 
ſted with the meaſures of diſtri- 
bution and revenge; but when 
that is extorted out of the magi- 
ſtrates hands into private mens, 
preſuming to give laws unto 
themſelves, it hazards the peace 
of the kingdom, by a poſſibility 
of growing from quarrels to band- 
ing, ſo to trooping, thence into tu- 
mults and commotions, and ſo 
into national diviſions and infla- 
mations, eſpecially where young 
men of great families are firſt con- 
cern d. We have almoſt loſt the 
true notion of valour and fortitude, 
the OCCa» 
ſions and grounds of quarrels ; 
whether they be juſt, and worthy 
a man's life, which ought only 
to be ſacrific'd to good cauſes, 
and honourable ſervices. It was 
about Ann? 1614. when men be- 
gan in England to fight in Duels, 
upon ſlight occaſions; which in- 
duc'd his then preſent majeſty, 
King James the firſt, to publiſh a 
ſevere edi# againſt private com- 


+ batants, and their ſeconds: There's 


but two objections I meet with 
amongſt the dueliſis of our age, a- 
gainſt the defeQiveneſs of the 
law : The firſt is, that it makes 
no diſtinction between a baſe mur- 
der, and killing upon fair terms; the 
ſecond is, that it provides not a 
ſufficient puniſhment againſt ſuch 
as give the Lie, or uſe contumeli- 
ous language, Theſe have been 
both learnedly anſwerd by Sir 
Francis Bacon, then Attorney - Ge- 
neral, to this effeck. As to the 
firſt The law of God makes 
no ſych diſtinction, for murder 
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* is murder, and that our law di- 
* ſtinguiſhes between manflang- 
ter in heat, and murder upon 
* malice, being the effects of the 


% Will inflam'd, or the Will aduis d. 


& To the ſecond, the magiſtrate 


has the power of cenſuring in. 
«© jtries,reproaches, &c. And upon 
very good reaſons our civilians 
ve concluded to proſecute in 
theſe caſes. (1.) Such as ſhall 
appoint the field, tho' the fight 
be not aced. (2.) Or ſhall fend 
challenges in writing, or meſſage 
(3.) Or ſhall deliver either of. 
them (4) Or ſhall accept or re- 
turn the challenges. (5) To be 
a ſecond. (6) To depart beyond 
Seas to combate. (7:) To revive 
a quarrel by ſcandalous brutes, paſ- 
quils, &c. Greece and Rome had not. 
this practice of duels. It is ſaid, 
Fas e & ab heoſte doceri. There 
was a Duel between two eminent 
Turks, the one was ſlain, the other 
ask d by the council of Baſhaws, 
How durſt you undertake to fight one 
with another, are there not chriſtians 
enough to kill ?( a pertinent appli- 
cation may be made here) Did not 
you know, that whether of you were 
ſlain, the loſs would be the Grand 
Seigfour's? Judicious trials by the 


ſword anciently in Spain, the Goths, 


and the northern nations, and the 
French, before the late rigorous 
laws were prattiſed : But yet a 
wiſe man ſaid very well, Taliter 

gnantes, videntur tentare, &c. 
Thoſe that fizght ſo, ſeem to tempt 


God, becauſe they are willing that 
God ſhould work a miracle, to wir, 


that the conqueror ſhould” always be 
in the right, which has often fail d. 


"is a remarkable thing, that 


amongſt Solon s laws, there was 


not one againſt affrontg ; and be- 
ing ask'd the reaſon why he or- 
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dain'd no puniſhments againſt 
'em, he anſwer's, He could not be- 
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believe the world ſo fantaſtical as to 
take em. No challenge is to be 
accepted, or given, we may de- 
fend our ſelves, and kill the ag- 
greſſor too, where there's no other 
way to e with our own lives. 
Secondt come under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances (very near) with 5rſts; 
and he cannot be my friend, that 
wou'd engage me in duelling, 
contrary to my reaſon, law, and 
religion. — Tis a baſe, little ſpi- 
rit, that loves revenge and error ; 
but he that begs pardon for his mi- 
flakes, is generous ; becauſe it is a 
debt, and what is due, ought not to 
be with- held. Read Seneca. 

| ſt. Whether Aftronomers can 
truly know the bigneſs F the ſun, 
moon and ſtars, each of which they make 
ſo many times bigger than the earth? 

| p< 4 The moſt modeſt of 'em 
will not pretend to any exaneſs 
in theſe matters, which depend 
chiefly on conjectures and proba- 
ble ſuppoſitions. That there can 
be no great certainty in things of 
this nature, we may rationally 
infer, from the vaſt and irrecon- 
cileable difference betwixt the com- 
putations of the moſt learned 
and induſtrious in theſe ſciences. 


They all reckon both thegdi- 


ſtance and bigneſs of the Stars 


by compariſon with the earth, in 


whoſe diameter they don't very 
much differ, but in comparing it 
with others infinitely diſagree. 


The Moon, as being neareſt to 


us of all the heavenly. bodies, 
one wou'd think they might be 
beſt acquainted with, and gueſs 
beſt at, yet here they come no 
nearer one anotheF than four or 
five times the bigneſs of the earth, 


which Prolemy's followers account 


thirty nine nimes bigger than the 
Moon; Tycho forty two, Coperni. 
eu forty three, Lansbergius, who 
rely'd on 7Tycho, forty five and a 


PR 


half. Mercury is eſteemed by pr. 
lemy nineteen thouſand times leſ 
than the earth, by Tycho bur nine. 
teen, (a very great fall, ) by 
Landsbergius only twice leſs. J. 
cho thinks the Sun but a hundred 
thirty nine times bigger than the 
earth, the Copernicus a hundred 
ſixty two, the Ptole means a hun- 
dred ſixty ſeven, Landibergius is 
liberal enough, and makes it four 
hundred thirty four times big. 
ger, and ſo of the reſt. From 
whoſe ſo vaſtly different compu- 
tations we may well conclude 
the uncertainty and fallibility of 
any ſuch gueſſes, 

Queſt. Whether Ninias the Sox 
of Ninus and Semiramis, the fifth 
Emperor of the Aſſyrians, were the 
ſame with Amraphel King of Shi- 
nar, of whom we read, Gen. 14 ? 

Anſw. The affirmative ſeems 
not improbable, from ſeveral rea- 
ſons. Firſt, the general ſtream of 
writers have thought him the 
ſame ; on? perſon having, as tis no- 
rorious, different names, both in 
ſacred and prophane writers. — 
Again, 'tis generally. agreed Ni- 
nia: the ſon of Semiramis, king or 
monarch of Babylon, the ſame 
with 5Shinar, reigned in Abrabam's . 
time, and that the overthrow of 
the four kings by Abraham happen» - 


ed during his reign : For Nia 


reigaed as chronologers general- 
ly have agreed, 38 years, and Abra. 
ham came into Canaan, according 
to their compution ſome 23 years 
after Semiramis dy d, which was 
the 75th year of his age, ſo that 
he and his fellow Kings might have 


' receiv'd, this overthrow in the 
85th year of Abraham, and the 


23d of his own reign. It's true, 
here's a great objection againſt 


this Hypotheſis, and "tis, —— 


That Chederlaomer, another of 
the kings, whoſe country was 
| | Elam, 
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Queſt. Whether are more inconſtant 


Elam, or Perſia, commanded in 
chief in thisexpedition, the kings 
of Sodom, | 
not the others. And this 
not well agreeing with the ac- 
count profane hiſtories give us of 
the greatneſs of the Babylonianem- 
pire at that time. Tho to this Sir 
Walter Rawleigh very judiciouſſy 
replys, — That by the ſoft- 
neſs and luxury of Ninias, the 
vaſt conqueſts of Ninus and Semi- 
ramis being loſt, the empire he 
oſſeſt might be again reſtrained 
to Babylon, the plain of Shinsar, 
or a much ſmaller tract of ground 
than it formerly poſſeſt, and 
from hence Chederlaomer might 
date the grandeur of his empire. 
Queſt. F Polygamy were allow- 
ed, whether we ſhou'd not have 4 
mare temperate age than now we have? 
Anſw. Much otherwiſe, from 
the very thing it ſelf; for cer- 
tainly (ceteris paribus) he's a more 
temperate man that can dine up- 
on one diſh, than he that gorges 
himſelf upon twenty or thirty: 
But more from the effect twould 
produce — All int emperance, the 
more tis indulg'd, the higher it 
grows. The drunkard is ever 
dry, and will be ſo, tho he could 
draw up an ocean ; and the more 
wealth a covetous man has, the 
more ſtill he ſcrapes for. And 
this we learn from experience, 
as well as reaſon === Where are 
fouler luſts, than in thoſe coun- 
tries Where Polygamy is allow d, 
perciculaety, in the Turkiſh Serag- 
10 8, and all the Eaſtern nations ? 
And thus we ſee even in ſacred 
hiſtory, that thoſe whom per- 
haps the laws or euſtoms of their 
country indulg'd the liberty of 
two wives, would not ſtop there, 
but ſome of em would have tm. 
hundred and more, as many as 


they could get, 4 


Cc. being his vaſlals, 
believe tis a pretty even lay, tho' 
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in love, the men or the women? 
Anſw. For the moſt part, we 


intereſt makes both the one and 
the other complain loudeſt of the 
contrary ſex. But ſhould the wo- 
men be moſt unconſtant, the con- 
trary to which we are more in- 
clin d to believe, they ſeem at 


leaſt more excuſable than we, be- 


cauſe our ſex are generally the 
agrefſors ; and beſides, we pretend 
to more firmneſs and conſtancy than 
we'll allow in them. Add to 
this one obſervation more, That 
we have known very few kingsor 
princes who been conſtant to one 
woman : And have inſtances of 
ſome, who could not be content= 
ed with leſs than ſeversl hundreds; 
whereas we have but: compara- 
tively few of the female ſex in that 
high ſtation, who have been falſe 
to their loras; and neyer heard of 
any of them who kept a Seraglio 
of men, or could not be ſatisfied 
with leſs than a hundred busbands. 
Queſt. Whether in 8 diſbonourable 
amour is moſt to blame, the man in 
tempting, or the woman in yielding ? 


Anſw. We think the man: not 
only for a reaſon mention'd in the 


* 


e's the very cauſe of the evil. 
The woman had been yirtuors, 
had he not tempted her, tho' had 
ſhe reſiſted, ten to one but · the 
man would have found ſome other 
of a more pliable temper.. 
Queſt. Whether it be really, in ſe, 
s happineſs to haue a handſome wife? 

Anſw. Few men but would 
count it ſo. If the goods of nature, 
as wit, beauty, wiſdom, & c. are real- 
ly defireable in my ſelf, or chil- 
dren, they are ſo in what is as near 
as one, and nearer to me than the 


3838 queſtion, but becauſe 


others. Anhoppineſarhen we think 
Ce. re. 
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it is to have a fine woman; but as 
the lewd world goes, we muſt own 


a verydangerous happineſs ; and if 


a noted beauty, the danger is ſtill 
greater, leſt, as Osborn roguiſhly 
expreſſes it, every gawdy fleſh- 
fly ſhould be crowding nearer to 
her than is fitting. But if there's 
virtue too, as well as beauty, and 
a fair ſeul to inhabit a lovely boay, 
there's no fear but one will be ſuf- 
ficient guard to the other. 

Queſt. What muff a gentleman do 
that hath loſt his miſtreſs, in order to 


forget her, and prevent the danger of 


love melancholy ? 
Anſw. Tove and .melancboly, if 
they don't proceed from idleneſs, 
yetare ofcen fed and nouriſhed by 
it; and the contrary muſt there- 
fore be in all probability a cure for 
both. Accordingly, we would ad- 
viſe the gentleman to go to the 
wars, ſince a deſperate diſeaſe muſt 
have a deſperate cure; where, in 
the fatigues of ſieges, campaigns, 
marches, and countermarches, he's 
as likely to loſe both his melan- 
'choly and love, as any where in 
the world. 
Queſt. Whether fondneſs, or a more 
diſaginful coyneſs, be more deſireable 
in a miſtreſ ? 2 
Anſw. They are both extreams, 
and conſequently one cant be 
much more diſagteeable than the 
other: But as in all extreams one 
is often a little nearer the middle 
than the other; as prodigality near- 
er liberality than covetouſneſs, Oc. 
ſo here we are apt to think coyneſs 
as more prudent. in the women, ſq 
more deſireable to the men, if 
rey would have their fancy'd 

appineſs laſting ; fince fondneſs 
quickly makes em '2ayſeate and 
ſurfeit on what they before ſo paſ- 
* Namir ell. 
Queſt. ati the deft cure of 
vglouſyt & H. 1-4 
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Anſw. "Tis ſuch a perverſe pa 


ſion, we queſtion whether 
will do't. Kindneſs does but in. 
creaſe it, and makes the perfor 
ten times yellower than before, 
and if that fails, tis nat very like- 
ly unkindneſs ſhould be more effec. 
tual. To be in earneſt, we ſee ng 
remedy fort, but patience, prudene 
giving no occaſion, either in ap- 
pearance or reality, and then ſlight- 
ing, or taking no notice on't, 
which, if any thing, will make 
ie dio of ie -- 
Queſt. Whether all marriaget are 
made in heaven? 


Anſw. No certainly, for we are 


ſure ſome are made in hell, as iuce- 
ſtuous marriages, and ſuch like. But 
the bottom of the queſtion is, che- 
ther every man and woman, who mar- 
7 together were prediſtnate to the ſame, 
If by this predeſtination, is meant 
ſuch a neceſſary determination of 
our actions as make em ceaſe to 
be human, or which is the ſame, 
free and rational, we muſt abſo- 
lutely deny any ſuch thing, as be- 
ing only an excuſe for impudence 
and folly, and may as well be made 
uſe of by ill perſons as weak ones. 
In the mean time, I don't doubt 
but the providence of God does 
really interpoſe and preſide over 
all human actions, ſuo modo, or in 
ſuch a Way as is agreeable to its 
own juſtice and wiſdom, and the 


nature of man, and if in other ac- 


tions, certainly in this, which is 
of the higheſt. concern as to the 
happineſs ef life, ſo as to permit the 
evil, and diſpoſe to the good ; but 
this, as has been ſaid, infers no 
manner of neceſſity ugon us, nor 
in the leaſt takes away the freedom 
of our actions, which we feel we 
have in whatever we do. Tho rea- 
ſon tells us there's one aboye us; 
and tho' it ay perhaps fall ſhort 
in its enquiry how theſe things 
1 \ 3 $ = : can 


. ²˙ Q M m W 


can be well reconciled with one 
another. 
ueſt. Whether there any other 
worlds beſides this we live in ? 
Arfv. The word world in this 
lace an equivocal or ambiguous 
— which I muſt therefore di- 
ftioguiſh upon, before I anſwer 
the queſtion. If by world is meant 
ſuch an earth, ſo inhabited with 


ſuch creatures as ours is, no doubt 


there's no other viſible world, be- 
cauſe there'sno other place where 
mankind, or the race of Adam lives. 
That there are other globes be- 
ſides this earth, we areas ſure of 


as our eyes can make us, and can 


never doubt as long as we ſee the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars all round us. 
That any of theſe are actually in- 
habited, as the certainty can never 
be known, ſo we eſteem the pro- 
bability to be very weak, if it lies 
not rather on the other ſide of the 
27 Spirits have no need of 
uch habitat ions; beſides the. good 
are in heaven, the bad in all pro- 
bability nearer this world, — 
they may do moſt miſchief. No 
other rational creatures there are 
but man, and for irrational, they 
are only for his ſervice, and what 
ſhould they do fo far out of his 
reach ? It's true, God may make 
ſome other orders of beings, to us 
unknown, but ſtill according to 
our notions of things, they muſt 
ſome way or other partake of 
theſe natures before mentioned— 
tho whatever they are, if any 
ſuch thing; they are to us utterly 
pnkown, 4 : at 
Queſt. How comes the duty of 
ing pſalms in private families 
7 be ſo generally neglected as we find 
8, ; 


' Anſw. There are a ſort of en- 
thuſiafts who riegle& this chriſtian 
rerciſe out of a miſtaken piece of 
Fouſcience, thinking ir, forſooth, 
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in th 
apoſtle s precept, and our Savi- 


a carnal way of worſhip, tho' there» 
directly contradi& the 


our's practice, and may as well 
object againſt uſing words, as 
tunes, in devotion, one being in- 
vented as well as the other ; nay, 


perhaps a tune the more natural ox 


the two.: But of theſe there are 
not many. A more general reaſon, 
for the neglect may be the gene. 
ral decay of piety, every where 
too viſibly reigning — Sing- 
ing praiſes and pſalms to God, be- 
ing too ſpiritual an exerciſe for 
the moſt of men, as too carnal 
for ſome few. I am unwilling, 


among other reaſons, to remem- - 


ber that I have ſeen thoſe times 
when it had been enough to have 
been call'd a Phanatick, to have 
had any ſuch thing in a family; 


but theſe things are better for- 


gotten. There's one r:sſox more 


which I am confident has extreams. 
ly prejudic'd the ingenious 2 ef 


the world againſt this moſt plea- 


ſant and holy exerciſe, and that 
vul. 


is the diſadvantage of the 
gar tranſlation (not to add the ill 


choice of the tunes.) But this in- 
conveniency is already partly re- 
medied by the incomparable ver- 
ſons of Mr. Patrick (as far as he 
has gone) Mr. Tate, Dr. Braay, 


Mr. Ford, and ſome others. 


393 


Queſt. Whethey 4 contract ſo. 
lenly made with all the moſt ſacred 
invocations, may be violated by 
any unfortunate accident or error in 


life or manners ? (the breach of 


the ſeventh commandment only ex- 
cepted) and whether the offended 
party may - abandon the other for 
4 new lover, without @ joint con- 


ſent, or whether it may be done 


with conſont ? | 
Anſw. Such a marriage is valid, 


and not to be cancell'd either with 


or without the conſent of either 
1 3 T Hen, or 
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or · both parties, unleſs under pe- 
ril of damnation, which a conti- 
nued habit of adultery expoſes 
the wow-breaker to, upon another 
marriage, which will certainly 
one time or other be met, altho 
our common law takes no notice 
of it; for marriage is like a deed 
of gift, there's no recalling it 
when once done : So that young 
perſons (for it's too common a 


vice of the age) ſhould be careful 


to act nofarther than they are wil- 
ling to ſtand by. That marriage is 
not generally what it is taken to 
be, is manifeſt by the ſeveral cu- 
ſtoms of nations; theſe publick 
ſolemnizations are only to the ſa · 
tisfaction of the world, to avoid 
ſcandal, and make proper objects 
for the law to work on, in matter 
of iſſue, debts, mortgages, and 
to give other perſons notice from 
intruding into ſuch a right or 
propriety; all which would be 
confus d, if there was no perſon 
that could legally be indicted. As 
for example, a whores debt is her 
own, but 3 .wife's her Husband's. 
We could give many dreadful in- 
ſtances of vow-breakers, but of 
late a very particular one. A 
young man courted a maid, won 
zer, and they were contracted ſo- 
lemnly betwixt themſelves, but nor 


. marrying immediately, he ſo- 


licits her for. a night's lodging, 
as there was convenience enough 
(tos much as it happened) ſhe ob- 
ſtinately refuſed, before a publick 
was given to the world. 

e promiſed to marry her the 
next day, made many ſolemn pro- 
teſt ations of his conſtancy, and at 
length prevail'd ; they ſlept to- 
gether that night; ſomething hin- 
- dred their marriage the next day, 
and with leſs, though not with- 
out ſome importunity, he ſlept 
be ein, and gmongh 


/ 
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other Proteſtations, he wiſhd, Mbiliqy o 
he prov'd falſe to her, and prayq No e, 
to God he might break his we 1 In yet mo 
alittle time the prov' with child, l; fol 
inform'd him of it, and pray d hin two ot 
to marry her. He began to ſcom ple all' 
her, and went and courted anothet Nof the 
miſtreſs, and the next day after, I been a 
in lopping a tree, he fell down A vo 
and broke his neck. And thus the Mito be 
vow-breaker met his wiſh'd for Wl ſome ! 


Fate: And tis well if all bis puniſ . 
ment was cancell d by ſuch a judgmen, 

Queſt. Whether it's lawful 5 
make a vow never to ? If m 
ſo, not to all as well as on) 
And if ſuch vow be lawfully made, 
whether or no it ought to be broken 

Anſw. I queſtion very much, 
whether it be lawful to make an 
abſolute wow never to marry, ini 
am rather inclin'd to conclude in 
the negative, for tis to me unan. 


ſwerable reaſon Becauſe the I "1% 
whole temper and conſtitution of AM 
the body has been known to alter incli 
in ſome years time: and though 5 
a perſon may at one time hae t 
power over himſelf in things of . 
this nature, he may not at ano- ra g 
ther; the body being perfe#ly ne- Ml 
chanical, and in ſome caſes ref. wy 
ſing to obey the mind. A ſafer Fo 


courſe in my judgment, if perſons Wl 


are willing to devote themſelves I 
to a ſingle life, for the more un» - 
interrupted ſervice of God and (yl 
their country, is to do as tis ſaid * 
a late noted man has done for i Wl © 
ral years, Make #s vow every mor- 12 
ing, not to marry till night ; ſince 6 
for ſo long one may be able to 1 
gueſs at one's own ſtrength.— Fot Wl 7” 


the next queſtion — If ſuch : 
yow be lawful to one, why not to 8 
al? I have already anſwered, ; 
That ſuch an abſolute vow never 
to marry, would not be lawful to 8 
any one: (I would be underſtood, 
ip ſuch caſes where there 8 a poſſ- | 


þuuity 


— 


„u of breaking it) and if not 
. 1 me much leſs to all. I add 
* yet more; that tho“ to one, not to 
ad , for this would in the time of 
or three generations, unpeo- 
— deal the world. The latter part 


Corn 'orld 

f che queſtion is, from what has 
— * already ſaid, eaſily decided. 
wn BY A vow lawfully made, ought not 


the to be broken, unleſs there appears 
for Wl me impoſſibility of its perfor= 
mance, which could not be fore- 
ſeen at the time when twas made 
— But a vow unlawfully made, 
% that is, either to an unlawful 
thing, or to what wemight then 
id MY foreſee an impoſſibility in its per- 
1 Wl formance, muſt be repented of, 
<> that ever twas ſo wickedly or 
nahly made; when in one caſe ir 


an 

coves impoſſible to be kept, and 
- ck + 0448. 6 to be broken. 
Ne Queſt. Whether all ſouls will be 


h equally happy in heaven? 
— * I think not, being rather 


there, as of piety here If degrees 
of puniſhment in hell, there muſt 
be of happineſs in heaven; one 


the other conſequently there muſt 
be; for there is a right unto, and 
juſtice in rewards as well as pu- 
niſhments ; tho' one, tis granted, 
owing to God's goodneſs ; t other 
to our owndeſert--Over and above 
that, without granting ſuch de- 
grees, I know not. how to make 


Heer ß 


ert from another ſtar in glory, ſo alſo 


Queſt Wherher the ſoul of a child 


. pre ce 
Anſw. Enjoying hell, is a very 
odd expreſſion, —But the meaning 
is plain. Whether it ſhall be 
eternally happy or miſerable? In 
anſ wer It muſt be one of em 
ſt cannot be without action, be- 
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inclin'd to believe degrees of glory. 


there is, or elſe all ſins were equal; 


ſenſe of Paul's words- At one ſtar dif- 
Pall it be in the reſurrection of the juſt. 


quick in the womb, ſhall enjoy heaven. 
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cauſe that's of the eſſence of ſpi- 
rit ; and if it acts, it mult be ſens. 
ſible either of joy or miſery, But 
I ſuppoſe the queſtion was intend · 
ed disjunQively, — In which o 
thoſe two ſtates we ought to con- 
clude the ſouls of infants ? I ſhall 
give this anſwer to the queſtion 


now before us—That for the chil- 
dren of good men, or believi 


parents, there's none of the 


rigid but think 'em happy,and ſa* 


ved by their parents faith; tho' ra- 
ther I would ſay, by the merits of 
our Saviour. That if any will ay, 
the child ſbalibe eternallypuniſh'd 
with eternal miſery for the parents 
ſin, or want of faith ; and that tha 
immediate parent, as well as 4. 
dam, that the moſt juſt and mer» 


ciful God will put a pure foul into 


corrupted .matter, let it remain 


there but a few minutes perhaps, 


or hours, without ever being ſo 
much as capable of offending him; 


on purpole only to take it out 
again, and throw it into infinite 


endleſs torments; or that the me- 


rits of our Saviour cannot or muſt 
not reach the poor infant, becauſe 


of want of faith in his immediate 


parents: If any are of this mind, 


they muſt forgive me if I can ne- 
Yer ſubſcribe to ſuch doQArines, as 


n my opinion, neceſſitate man- 
kind to entertain very hard 
thoughts of the common father 
of the univerre -— 

Queſt. Whether 'tis lawful for 
chriſtians to [wear on any occaſion? - 

= Yes, undoubtedly — if 


on great and ſolemn occaſions, for 


they have the examples of 
God himfelf, who is commonly 
introduc'd in theſeriptures, ſwear · 
ing by himſelf — and ſtrength - 


ning the faith of his ſaints, by 


his oath as well as his promiſe: 
And of good men, who have fol- 
low'd his example, St. Paul _ 
18. 71 l 1 . e | 
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ſelf calling God to witneſs, when 
he tells thoſe whom he writes to, 
Before God I lye not. "Tis the end 
of all ſtrife, and the way of de- 
ciſion not only permitted but en- 
joyned by God himſelf, and that 
not as & part of the ceremonial 
law. Tis objected, That our 
Saviour commands his diſci les, 
— Swear net at all! To which 

; T anſwer, that this precept muſt 
be reſtrain'd to common ſwear- 
ing, upon light and frivolous oc- 
caſions, which it ſeems twas the 
cuſtom of the Jews to do, (as tis 
now with ſo many who diſgrace 
the name of Chriſtians) the un- 
lawfulneſs whereof our · Saviour 
reaches, even notwithſtanding all 
the ſubterfuges, and a ſort of 


clipping their Oaths ( as ſome- 


- now) not fwearing immediately 
and directly by S, but by Hes. 
ven, Jeruſalem, the Temple, or the 


Altar; which our Saviour tells 


em, is the ſame as if they ſwore 
by God himſelf. But that this 
mum is not to be taken in the 
ut literal latitude, wherein 
ſome few Enthuſiaſts receive it, 
is plain by examining thoſe other 
precepts given at the ſame time. 
That of parting with the coat, of 
turning the other cheek, Oc. 
which as all acknowledge, on- 
ly - ſignifie a diſpoſition rather 
to ſuffer injuries than infer em, 
or privately revenge em. Tis 
alſo plain by the-fore-mentioned 
example of St. Paul, who un- 
doubtedly underſtood the mind 
of our Saviour in thoſe precepts 
he left his Church: Unleſs thoſe 
who are againſt oaths; will be ſo 
modeſt here, as they have been in 
other places, and plainly tell St. 
Paul, that he wanted the ſpirit, 
when he made uſe of any ſuch 
expreſſion. e 


Queſt. ho was the firſt Fonndon 


of Atheiſm ? 
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have multiplied children if he had 


\ 


 Anwſ. Who, but the Devil the 
beginner of all miſchief, eſpeci 


that which will ſo much promo ve, v 
his kingdom. of darkneſs ? Som prove, 
may perhaps object, That we ſa. 8 bro 
der him, ſince it's ſaid, He bel Wl One 2 
and trembles, there fore he can't be Lib 5 
the founder of Atheiſm, and the 4 fad 
theiſt muſt by neceſſary conſe, Ml Sever r 
uence be even worſe than his f. all A 
ther. But neither ate many of cence 
thoſe who digniſie themſelves Ml there 
with that Nele really ſuch, tho Ml the! 
they wou'd fain be ſo ; nor does Wl 1% 
it follow, that one who believe; the b 
not Atheiſm himſelf, for that rea. body 
ſon might not be the founder of WI Was 
it ; for he has been a Lyar from rally 


the beginning, and ſo it ſerye 
but to promote his intereſt, wou d 
freely enough endeavour to per. 
ſwade others what he does not 
himſelf believe, as he did in the 


caſe of our firſt . | 
Queſt. What became of the Al 
when the Flood was over? | 
Anſw. It reſted upon the muy. 
tains of Ararat — This I an 
ſure of, and no more ; ſince far the 
ſtories of ſome fragments thereof 
remaining a thouſand years or 
more after, I eſteem it perfeQly 
fabulous, — In all probability it 
there lay ſtill - where it reſted, 
for a monument of what happen d 
in it, for ſome ſucceeding geners- 
tion,; being beſides of that bult, 
it could not eaſily be remov d, 
unleſs taken aſunder, where tis 
likely it remain'd, till Time, which 
conſumes all things, had moul- 
der'd in to duſt. And that many 
a fair year and century be fore thoſt 
who pretend any part of it rc: 
maining in their time, were in 
being. W 
Queſt. Whether Adam ſbouls 
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lived in the ſtate of innocenty. 
| Als. 
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ße. I meet with very plauſi - 
bie objections againſt the affirma- 
dle, which I ſhall endeavour to 
ve, afrer I have anſwer'd what 

s brought - againſt my opinion. 
One argument is alledg d out of 
Lib. 5. Phiſ. Text 5 1. where tis 


generation, but contraries are in 
all Acts Now in the ſtate of inno. 
cence there was no corruption, and 
therefore could be no generation ; 
the minor I deny not; and the 
m4jor would be demanſtrative if 
the body begat the ſoul, or if the 
body of man in its own nature 
was incorruptible, when tis gene- 
rally concluded that it was not ſo 
according to its firſt matter. The 
ſecond argument us ' d againſt it, 
is, that if man had multiplied, and 
been immortal, the world wou'd 
have been too populous : To 
which I anſwer, this poſition- is 
againſt the received notion of all 
politicks, for every one almoſt 
(if they will give themſelves the 
liberty to converſe) will find thar 
the pooreſt common-wealths are the 
leaſt peopled; and if all. Adam's 
heirs had been alive at this day, 
there is room enough for em, at 
leaſt wou'd be; for if they found 
themſelves ſtraitned, there's no 
doubt of more new diſcoveries 
to be made ; of thoſe that have 
been lately found, how poorly in- 
habited are they, and their conti. 
nents ſcarce known.; and how 
many 
habited. are now buried in Ruins. 
l hope there's no need of 
offering any more argument to 
prove my opinion, than what 
follows, Increaſe and Multi- 
25 it was ſpoken before corrup- 
tion, and when Adam and Eve 
were yet in the ſtate of inno- 


cency. 


Queſt. Whether that tradition be 


laces that have been in- 
_ clothed like the workmen, to 


true amongſt ſome country people, that. 


thoſe circles and meadows and com- 
mons, are places where Fairies dance 
in the night-time, and if a houſe 
be built upon ſuch ground, whuever- 
ſhall inhabit therein does wonderful 


proſper ; and alſo what is the cauſe of 
ſaid that corruption is contrary to ſuch 


circles: To which 1 
ſhall add one from another 
hand, Whether any credit may be 
given to thoſe various reports of 
our anceſtors concerning © Fairies 
and Goblins, which frequented and 
haunted many places in this kings 
dom in the ages laſt paſt, and withe 
in the memory 
of whom people would uſually bore 
row money, houſbold fluff, &c. as 
they had occaſim, obſerving that juſt 
principle of repaying it; why ſo fre. 

then, and ſo rare now, or not 
at all obſerved: What ſboul the 
arift of thoſe obſequious Demons be, 
and whether you meet with any no- 


table inſtances concerning them in hi- 


ſtory, and your opinion of them in 
general ? 388 

Anſw. To reduce all this into 
a method, I ſhall firſt prove, 
that there have been, and yer 
are Fairies; hiſtory is very full 
of examples, take the follow- 
ing. I read in Georgius Agri- 
cola, that great ſearcher of ſubs 
terraneal mines, that they ap- 
pear frequently in thoſe places 
whence precious metals are dug, 
and from their manners are cal- 
led Cobali, or imitators of Men; 
theſe ſeem to laugh, to be 


dig the earth, and to do many 
things, that really they do not; 
mocking ſometimes the work- 
men, but ſeldom or never hurtin 
them. The Latins' have call 
them Lares and Larve, frequent- 


ing, as they ſay, houſes, delight- 


ing in neatneſs, pinching the ſlur, 
and rewarding the good * 
| Wi 
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ſome now living, 
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Houſewiſe with Money in her 
Shooe. 

Siarra hath left us this notable 
relation : That there lived in his 
time in Spain, a fair and beautiful 
virgin, but far more famous for 
her excellency at her needle ; in- 
ſomuch that happy did that cour- 
tier think himſelf, that could wear 
the ſmalleſt piece of her work, 


tho? at a price almoſt invaluable. 
It happened one day, as this ad- 


mirable ſempſtreſs ſat at work in 


her Garden, that caſting aſide her 
eye on ſome fair flower or tree, 
ſhe ſaw, as ſhe thought, a litele 
Gentleman, yet one that ſhewed 
'great nobility by his clothing, 
come riding towards her from be- 
hind a bed of flowers: thus ſur» 

riz'd how any body thould come 

to her garden, bur much more 
at the ſtature of the perſon, who 
as he was on Horſeback, exceed- 
ed not a foor's length in height; 
ſhe had reaſon to ſuſpect that her 
eyes deceived her. But the gal- 
lant ſpurring his horſe up the gar- 
den, made it not long, tho his 
horſe was little, before he came 
to her; then greeting the lady in 
moſt decent manner, after ſome 
complements paſt, he acquaints 
her with the cauſe of his bold 
arrival; that foraſmuch as he was 
a prince amongſt the fairies, and 
did intend to celebrate his marri . 
age on ſuch a day, he deſired ſhe 


would work him points for him 


and his princeſs againſt the time 
he ap 
ed to his demand, and he took his. 
leave; but whether multitude of 
buſineſs cauſed the lady to forget 
her promiſe, or the ſtrangeneſs of 
the thing made her neglect the 
work, thinking her ſight to have 
been deceived, I know not: yet 
ſo ir fell out, that when the ap- 
pointed time came, the work was 


inted. The lady conſent-. 
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not ready. The hour wherein 
ſhe had promiſed the fairy prince 
ſome fruits of her Needle, hap. 
pened to be one day as ſhe was at 
dinner with many noble perſons, 
having quite forgot her promiſe, 
when on a ſudden caſting her eye 
to the door, ſhe ſaw an infinite 
train of fairies come in; ſo that 
fixing her eyes on them, and re. 
membring how ſhe neglected her 
promiſe, the ſat as one amazed, 
and aſtoniſhed the whole compa. 
ny. But at laſt the train had 


mounted upon the table, and a 
_they were prancing on their horſes 


round the brims of a large diſh of 
white-broth, an officer that ſeem- 
ed roo buſy in making way before 
them, fell into the diſh, which 
cauſed the lady to burſt into a 
ſuddent fit of laughter, and there- 
by to recover her ſenſes. When 
the whole fairy's company was 
come upon the table, rhat the 
brims of every diſh ſeem'd fill'd 
with little horſemen, ſhe ſaw the 
prince coming towards her, and 
hearing ſhe had not done what 
ſhe promiſed, ſeemed to go away 
diſpleaſed. The lady preſently 
fell into a fit of melancholly, and 
being asked by her friends the 
cauſe of theſe alterations and aſto- 
niſhments, related the whole mat- 
ter; but notwithſtanding all their 
conſolations, pined away, and 
died not long after. 

Now upon a ſuppeſition that 
ſuch things have been, there's a 
poſſibility that they yet may be: 
In the north f England, they have 
been very frequent, and if we may 
believe a late relation I met with, 
there yet are ſuch things; for the 
dancing vpon ſuch circles in the 
night-time, (as are to be ſeen in 
meadows, commons, Oc.) we have 
inſtances enough, but not more 
common than in other places: = 
cauſe 
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eiuſe off thoſe circles are not the themſelves under the Devil's 
aries dancing there, - but more wer; as we meet with parallel 
probably from lightning, as has inſtances of charms the tooth 
been obſerved in the tranſactions ach, &c. I believing fuch things, 
of the Royal Society, and tis very the devil effects em, by ſome 
reaſonable that that bituminous natural means we know not of, 
ſulphurous heat (which always he being willing to have as many 
darts circularly from lightning ſervants as he can upon any terms 
ſhould haſten the wegetation of whatever, Thar ſuch things ap- 
groſ; where it falls, as forced pears, pear leſs than formerly, is, be- 
apples, &c. are ri ned by a grea- cauſe the Chriſtian Religion is bet- 
ter heat, ſqoner than thoſe of the ter underſtood, and people are 
ſame tree where they grew. If not ſo ignorant and ſuperſtitious 
it be demanded, - that lightning as they have been: and that this 
can ſcarce fall in the ſame place argument is good, is verified by 
the next year again, and yet the the frequent apparitions and de- 
ſame circles appear again: I an- luſions of devils in the Indies, 
ſwer, that every thing produces its where the poor, ignorant, ſuper- 
like, and the ſeeds or roots of ſtitious, credulous Inhabitants are 
a ſtronger ſort of graſs muſt kept in a miſerable awe and ſlayery 
the next year produce a ſtronger by em. | | 
graſs than the other which is Queſt. hence are the ſtrange anti- 
weaker, but in two or three pathies in nature, ar to ſwoon at the 
years you will find the forced ſight of a cat, an egg cheeſe ; ſweats 
power to abate, and that graſs ing at the cutting of a lemon, &. 
to return by little and little to ſw. Amongſt the innumerable 
its old likeneſs again. That inftances I find of this nature, I 
houſes built upon fairy ground or ſhall relate one or two perhaps very 
circles, are more than ordinary uncommon: One l read of, that if 
proſperous, is fabulous, there pork, or any thing made of ſwines 
being juſt contrary inſtances. fleſh, were brought into the room, 
In ſhort I meet with no reaſon to he would fall into a conunlſive ſar- 
believe (as ſome wou'd have it) donian laughter, nor could he for 
that theſe fairies generate, and are his heart leave, as long as ſuck 
mortal, but that they are devils an obje& was before him. Li- 
aſſuming ſuch little . airy bodies; bawvius reports, that a certain man 
for tis obſervable,” that they were would be ſurpriz'd with a Lipo- 
never found but where people thymy at the ſight of his ownſon; 
were ſuperſtitious and credulous: nay, upon his approaching near 
And as for the power they have unto him, tho' he ſaw him not; 
had over ſome people, as to blow for which ſome afſign'd this rea- 
out an eye, ſtrike em lame, lend ſon, that the mother, when ſbe was 
monies to be paid again, to be kind with child, uſed to feed upon ſuch 
to cleanly houſewives, and pinch the meats as were abominable to the 
fattiſb, all which inſtances I am the father; (concerning the ratio» 
very well ſatisfied of, and it a- nality of this conjecture, ſee Sir 
mounts to no more than this, K. Dighy's diſcourſe of bodies, p. 
that by diftraſts of providence, vain 4%9, 410.) Another would fall 
fears, 1 uperſtitions N and a into a Syncope, if either a Calf 8 
falſe faith, ſuch Perſons have put heal, or a Cabbage were brought 


near 
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near unto him We have already 
ſhewn the power of imagination as 
to longing, marking, &c. as before, 
which we muſt again make uſe 
of, in the reſolving this queſtion 
thus: Tis obſerv'd, that rhoſe 
meats which the mother longed for, 
the child when born is very gree- 
dy of the ſame; ſo on the con- 


trary, when mothers take an aver- 


ſoon to any ſort of meat or crea- 
tures (occaſion'd by fancy and indiſ- 
poſion of body when breeding) the 
ſame is by the imagination of 
the mother (as before) impreſs d 
and fix d into the very nature of the 
child ſne goes with, as in the laſt 
mention d example of the Calf's 
head and cabbage; the mother had 
a ſtrange averſion to that meat in 
breeding, and the fancy had the 
ſame effe& as longing in other 
women ; for the child was mark'd 
on the right ſide, in the form of 
a Calf 's head, and on the left with 
the likeneſs of a Cabbage. 
à ſpecies? 
- Anſw. The queriſt ſhould be 
a philoſopher. by this queſtion, 
and I am very willing to comply 
with ſuch; only 'tis a ſort of 
unhappineſs to ſpeak unintelligi- 
bly to ſome part of the world, 
and we have no other plea for 
ch a rudeneſs but this; That all 
ubjects muſt be treated on according 
to their own nature, or elſe I muſt let 
'em alone. I aſſert. that angels are 
not of one and the ſame ſpecies, 
and I doubt not but it may ſeem 
ablurd, till for 
add, That in things which are of the 
Same ſpecies, there cannot be ſomething 
firſt, and ſomething laſt, (lib. 3. 
Metaph. Tex. 11. Tom, 3.) butin 
angels of one order, there are firſt; 
middle, and laſt. Therefore, &c. 
——ſ[ndeed, I own that ſome 


philoſophers haye aſſerted, that- 


but angels are not compounded 


Queſt. Whether every angel moles 


proof of it we 


A . = 
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all ſpiritual ſubſtances are or th 
ſame ſpecies; from which ſome 
would alſo infer an equal; of 
ſouls, but upon weak 3 1 
perhaps may be demonſtrated by 
and by, Others that all angel; 
are of the ſame ſpecies, but not of 
the ſame principles of thought ani 
aZiom. Others, that all angel; 
are only of one hierarchy, and of 
one order; but thoſe things which 
agree, to conſtitute a ſpecies, and 
only differ in number, yet agree in 
form, are diſtinguiſhed materalh; 


of matter, (as may be eaſily proved) 
and therefore it follows, that 'tis 
impoſſible that two angels ſhould 
be of one and the ſame ſpecies. But 
if I ſhould grant that angels are 


compounded of matter, it won't 50 
follow, that there ſhould be more of 1 
angels of one ſpecies ; for then the M 161 
beginning of the diſtin&ion of ty 
one thing from another ſhould be MW if 
matter; nor indeed according to WM Fa 
the diviſion of quantity, when an- my 
gels are incorporate, but accord- +] 
. Ing to the diverſity of powers, by as 
which action is performed, and in 
diverſity of matter cauſes not 2 coi 
a difference of the ſpecies, but alſo Col 
of the genius. H 


Queſt. What's the reaſon of the 
polarity of the load-ſtone, and that s I 
needle touch'd with it turns towards 
the north? and what is the reaſon of 
the variation of the compaſs in ſome 
places ? Shs 

Anſw. I have conſulted all the 
learned pens that have treated WW 
on this ſubje&, both in then 
rick and experimental phileſo- 
phy, as the french vert uoſi and out 
own, Gilbert, Ward, Cabeas, Ke 
ler, Kercherus, Johnſton, Brown, 

Mr. Boyle, Cc. and from all 


together I ſee reaſon to be- 
lieve this, That the earth it ſelf 


is the great magnet, + Mr. Seller's 
yy" mf Obſer- 


obſervation bids fair for this opi- 


nion, when a bar of Iron has ſtood” 
long in the window, that end of 


it which is next the Earth, will 
have the ſame virtue which the 
Load-ſtone it ſelf has. Mr. Boyle, 
in his Book of the uſefulneſs of 

imental Natural Philoſophy, ob- 
ſerv'd, That an oblong Load-ftone 
heated red hot, loſt irs attractive 
virtue, and by cooling it again, he 
gave its extreams a polarity, and 
by refrigeratingthe ſame end ſome» 
times north, and ſometimes ſouth, 
changed the Poles at. — 2 and 
this change was wrought not on- 
ly by cooling it directly north or 
ſth but perpendicularly, that 
end of it which was towards the 
ground turning towards the north, 
which shews the magnetick nature 
of the Earth, its effluviums _ 
able to impart a magnetick facul. 


ty to the Loadſtone it ſelf; Now 


if this terraqueous Globe be moſtly 
Earth under the north pole, the 
myſtery is plainly refoly'd; or if 
it be the moſt perfect Earth there, 
as not duſt or ſand by the burn- 
ing of the Sun, or not o' re- 
come with reſtringency of Ice and 
Cold, the caſe is yet the ſame. 
Hence the ſolution of the varia- 
tiation of the Needle is alſo plain. 
I am aſſur'd, that between the 
thoar of Ireland, France, Spain, 
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the variation is about 11 Gr but 
on the other ſide of the Zquat:r, 


and Jooketh neither way, the 


NET OY 


* 


Guiney, and the Acres, the north 
2 varies towards the eaſt; at 
2 gm of the Azores, it de- 
flecteth not; on the other ſide of 
the Azores, and this ſide of the 
Fquator, the north point of the 
Needle wheeleth to the Weſt , ſo that 


in the latitude 36. near the shoar, 


it is quite otherwiſe; for in Bra- 
ſilia, the ſouth point varies 12 Gr. 
unto the weſt, but elongating from 
the coaſt of Braſilia toward the 
ſhoar of Africa, it varies eaſt ward, 
and arriving at the Cape de las A- 
quilas, 1t reſts in the Meridian, 


cauſe of which variations, is, the in- 
equality of the Earth variouſy diſpo- 
la and indifferently mix'd with 
the Sea, the Needle driveth that 
way where the greater and moſt pow- 
erful part of the Earth is placed; 
for whereas on this fide the Aro- 
res the Needle varies eaſtward, 
it is occaſion'd by that vaſt rra& 
of part of Europe and Aſia ſeated 
eaſtward At Rome there's a leſs 
variation (viz. 5 Degrees) than 


at London; for on the weſt-ſize | 


of Rome are ſeated the great con- 
tinents of Frauce, Spain, and Ger- 
many, but unto England there is 


almoſt no Earth weſtward. 


QUESTION. 


I was the time when the pale Queen of Night, ' 
When all ber ftarry Train did ſweetly ſhine, _ 

When ſilent dullneſs did to ſeep invite, | 

And weary Souls lay drown in Love and Wins. 


In this propitious hour the God of Love, 


Breath'd in my Soul, 


5 


and. whiſper'd in my Ear, 


Told me the Moon high in her Orb did move, A 


* 


And that th' appointed happy — was near. 


3. No 
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No ſooner the blind God had touch'd my Heart, 

But all Lethargick Sleep was quickly gone, 

All midnight Dreams did at his Sight depart 
As miſts diſſolve before the Riſing Sun. 


4. 
Then up I roſe, and did my ſelf convey ' | 
With ſtealing wi of unto the Bow'r of Bliſs ; 
To Mariana's Bow'r, which did diſplay 
A Bed of Roſes in a Paradiſe. 


No Night was there but * the Trees did male, 
For all refulgent was with Lunar Light; 
The Sun when near the Zenith ne re cou d take 
With ſuch ſweet Beauty's the admiring fight. 
8 ; 


But as fair Eden was a Wilderneſs, 
And all unpleaſant did to Man appear, 

Till Heaven conſider d his Unhappineſs, 
And Eve was ſent to make the happy pair. 


Se all the Charming Objedis of this Night 
Could not my Soul from its lov d Center draw, 
The Songs of Angels could not me delight, 

Till 1 my deareſt Mariana ſaw. | 


The Time prefix d, pale Luna now had brought 
When my dear Charmer ſhould have met me there, 
She comes, ſaid I; for ah, I little thought | ' _. 
She could be Falſe, who was ſo wondrous Fair. 


FP PURE ee a SANE 
And try d if Love would ſuperſede my Fear, 
For Lovers Souls are ſooner bent the way 
That leads to Hope, than that unto Deſpair, 


10. 
7 What various Paſſions ſeix d my troubled Breaſt _ 
When firſt I _—_ even ſhe could prove untrae ? 
What wild Ideas robb'd my Soul of Refl? 
How did my Hopes decay, my Fears renew ? 


11. 
My Hopes, which vanifht with the Night away, 
Aud ſetting Stars her Perjury proclaim ;. 3 
. The Moon grew fich at the approach of Day, 


And left me Curling Mariana s Name. 
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tho 
- Now learn d Athenians tune your willing Lyre, 
And in ſoft Muſick waft me to that World © 
Where Love's bright Flames no longer feed deſire, 
Or Souls with various Paſſions toſs'd and hurF d. 
13. 
For I am loſt in Hurricane s of Grief, _ © 
No Foy's Horizon bounds my wandring Sight, 
M Eyes dem d, the Object of Relief. 
View nothing now but Kverlaſting Night. 


| 14. 
The Sun doer daily ſet, bus ſets to riſe; 55 
ITbe Moon each Month doth loſe her borrow'd Pride; 
Net they regain their Light, and grace the Skies; 
Fee like a jocund Bridegroom, ſhe the Bride. 
I 


But all my Glories are for =o fled, 
And loſt for ever in the Womb of Night, 
No light appears my wandring ſteps to guide, 
But Ignis fatuns, which bee my fight. 
wn ' 


Tet I am forc'd to follow, tho it lead 
| To the black brink of Ruin and Deſpair, 
I thougls this Beauty with the Night was fled, - 
But now it riſes like the Morning Star. 


17. 
This perjur d ſhe, whoſe Crimes migbe fink, ber Soul 
Quite through the Center te th Infernal Pit. 
Yet now methinks ber Eyes begin to roll, 
And ſhine like Diamonds that are ſet in Fett, 


g 18. n 

Tel me why Beauty has ſuch wondrous Charms, 

Why Gaudy Nature baffles Human Art?? 
Why the ſhort Pleaſmes of a Wimans Arms 


Dethrone Mans Reaſon, and berwitch his Heart? 


The Fire of: Love burns fiery more and more, 

And Chymiſt- like has chang*d my Earthly Frame; 
Each Atom now that paſſive was before 8 
Is big with Soul, and I mo more the ſame. 


«IN Es © 2 
Say where my Thought: ſpall their gl ad Requiem find, 
Free from the tumults of ungrateful Love? 
Say, ſhall I pluck this falſe one from my Mind, 
And in the Orb of Wine nat Women move 5 


Da 2 I. nſw, 
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ANSWER, 


. 1. ſs Jax 4 

The joly World's deceiv'd ; ah happier thoſe 
Who in fair Vertues Paths ſerenely tread ; 
The Day with pious Thoughts devoutly cloſe, 
With equal Caluneſs take their Grave and Bed. 
As happy they whom the true God of Love 
Gently inſpires ſoft-wiſp'ring in their Ear; 
Who when the Moon high in her Orb does move 

Forget all mortal Thoughts and Pleaſures here. 


| Yo 
Nor ſooner his kind Spirit can touch their Heart, 
But all inglorious Sleep is chas'd and gone 
All worldly Dreams muſt at his ſight de 
Thoſe Miſs diſſolve before th' eternal Sun. 


| » Fog 

Then up they riſe, and their glad Minds conyey 
On a wing'd Sigh to yon celeſtial rr; 

The Path which thither leads, the milky Way, 
The $Skie's the Fields, and every Star's a Flower, 


$ 


_ ** n 

No Night is there but what our Crime: have made, 
For all refulgent is with heavenly Ligbt, . 

The San himſelf, is but th Almighty's Shade, - 

' Dazled, like us, with Bays more fierce and bright. 


But as fair Eden was a Wilderneſs 1 | 
While the ſrſt Moon did wander there alone, 
Till Heav'n beſtow'd a proper Happineſs, $50 

And Eve, bright Eve, t' her raviiht Lord was ſhown. 


= . 2 | , 
So all the charming objects of the Night 
Too narrow for man's mighty Mind would prove; 
The Songs of Angels cannot yield delight 7 
Till they the Head of _ ſes and love. 


That Syren-pleaſure why ſhou'd we admire, © 
And yet that it deceives us, ſtill complain? 
Rather let's fix our Admiration higher,  ' _, 
Where is no Fair and Felſe, or Fair and Vain. 


There no unmanly Fear contracts the Heart, | 
There no falſe Hope ſhall cheat the graſping Mind: 
Fear, which at Dreams and Shadow make us fart, 
Falſe Hope, the worſt of 1lts that plague Mankind. 
0 | | | 


| Zan 
How ſhould: the 1ab'ring Mind but be diſtreſs'd, + 

When wildly rofs'd/ on Paſſeu s rowling aue? 
How can you either falſely hope, or reft, | 

When there's no Anchor the vex d Bark to ſaye ? 41, Happier 
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1 
Happier, who wear the Night in Hymns away, 
And with the Morning Gods high praiſe proclaim: 
Who teach the woking Birds at waking Day, 
To celebrate their Common Maker's Name. 
$i © 
Ah could we but, Great Bard! ſo happy be 
To feel one Spark of that Celeftial Fire, 
We'd leave the Scoffing World, our ſelves and thee, 
And motftat to Heay'n in Flames of pure deſire. 


13. 
There from the Angels learn their Song: Divine, 
And ſcarce leſs bleſs d our ſelves than Angel: prove: 
How bright the Beatifick Glories ſhine ! 
How lovely the loy'd Face of boundleſs Love. 


Es \ 
How looks the Saviour what vaſt ſtreams of Light 
From his five dazling Wounds inceſſant flow !* 
How mild his heavenly Eyes, and yet how bright, 


And all thoſe Joy; we'd glady die to know. 


ry. | ; 
From that bleſs'd Canaan ſorfie bleſs'd Fruits we'd bear, 
Till you and all the cheated World grew wiſe : 
We'd tell you what unfading Beauty's there, 
Tell you how ſweet the Walks of Paradiſe. 


16. 
No Winds or Sighs, no Rain, or ſtubborn Tears, 
No glowing Wrath, or no reſiſtleſs Fire, 
No chilling Freſts, or far more chilling Fears, 
No Huricane of Anger, or Defire, ' 


| 17. . | 
Here mortal Beauty all its Charms would loſe, 
Nor Glow-worms in the Sun pretend to ſhine : 
No fair Enchantreſs could our Eye: abuſe. 
| Or ſeize our Heart, if fill'd with Love Divine, 


18. 
We give em all, forſake th' inglorious Field, 
Petition to be Slaves, and Court our Chain; 
Would late retrieve what we too ſoon did yield, 
Firſt meanly yield, as meanly then Complain. 
hy: ; 


9. 
Ev'n yet tis 2 to win the Day. 
Could we the Glorious Prize of Conqueſt ſhaw ; 


Could we that World in its true Light diſplay, 
But ah, we ſink ten thouſand Worlds below ! 


| 20. 
Yet this ſmall Aim may guide thy vigrrous Mind, 
, May tell thee where hy weary Soul may reſt : 
Where ſoon th' Advantage of the Change thoul't find. 
And ey'n her Falſbood bleſs, that makes they bleſs d. 
5 | 0 | D d 3 | Queſt. 
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Queſt. Why one hour's Sermon 
ſeems longer than two hours Conver- 
ſation ? | 
nſw. For ſeveral very unlucky 
ee Sometimes becauſe the 
ermon may be duller than the 
Converſation; at others, becauſe 
the Hearer is dull himſelf, and 
han't the wit to like it; ſome- 
times becauſe thoſe in the Pulpit 
talk all, and talk ſenſe ; when in 
converſation, thoſe who love it, 
may hear their own dear ſelves 
talk as much, and as imperti- 
nently as they picaſe; and be- 
ſides Gina the liberty of contradi- 


Qion, the very life and ſoul of 


ſome People Rut the moſt 

eneral reaſon for this ſad Truth, 
is a very {ad one, and that is the 
almoſt univerſal decay of piety, ad- 
ded to the natural adverſeneſs 
which the beſt men find in their 
minds towards Ad, of Devotion, 
till conquered by induſtry and 
pains, which by the aſſiſtance of 
God's Grace, in time produce 


contrary habits. And where thoſe 


are to be found, where men are 
truly pious and religious, they 
think no entertainment in the 
world comparable to that where- 
in they may be taught the way of 
happineſs ; nor will they eaſily be 
tired with what affords 'em at the 
ſame time ſs much of profit and 
pleaſure. = 

Queſt A Perſon lately condem'd 
in the County of L — for à capi- 
tal — 
day of execution, being unprovided of 
a Hangman, promis'd 20 1. to any 
one that would undertake the Office: 
The Criminal being therewith ac- 


fainted, told the Sheriff, That if be 


would give his Wife 201. he wou'd 
be his own Executioner, and was ſo 
accordingly. Query, Whe- 
tber the Criminal was not guilty of 
Suicide? 


+* 
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and the Sheriff on the 


Anſw. This is a very unuſyy 
inſtance ; but ſince no injury em 
accrue to us by the ſuppoſition, ] 
take it for granted, and anſwer 
in the negative; That he was not 
guilty of Suicide, or Self-murdy 
but rather the Author of a braye 
Action, in acting at once two 
parts of the Law, wiz. Doing and 
Suffering, in which perhaps he 
may challenge all Chriſtendom for 
another Example; he ſatisfied the 
juſtice of the Law by dying, and 
did a good action in being a mi, 
niſter of the juſt Sentence of the 
law: But tis ſuppoſed this was 
not the conſideration that pre- 
vail'd with him, but his tender- 
weſs of his Wife : He knew he 
muſt die, and 20 1. might as well 
be a legacy to his Wife, as the re- 
ward of another's Office. If he 
was a thinking man, I Should con- 
clude he had read Seneca: Ducunt 
Folentem, Nolentem trabunt. Fata: 
The Deſtinies lead the willing Mortal 
out of the world, but drive out the 
unwilling, But to prove my firſt 
Poſition : He was a dead perſon 
in the eye of law, and the law 
direQs no particular perſon to be 
executioners of its ſentence, but 
the law had particularly ſentenc'd 
him to be hang'd, which ſen- 
tence was as punQually obſerv'd, 
therefore the law was ſatisfied, 
and he committed no murder 
is his being .the Officer of Ju 

ice. 

Queſt. 4 young man that is almifi 
out of his time, hath been a wicked 
and lewd Liver, and hath wronges 
his maſter very much at ſeveral time: 
fo that he doth not know how much, 
nor nothing nigh the Sum, and is uw 
very ſenſible,and much troubled for the 


Jame, and would willingly beg pardin 
of God for it, reſolving to mend bis 


life; but not having where withal ' 
to moke reſtitution, is afraid 7 
＋ 
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Gul will not accept of his repentance : 
Advice and Council is hume 

bly deſired in the Caſe. 
"ſw, Reſtitution muſt be made 
either in a& or deſire, or elſe re- 
tance will be inſincere, and 
not accepted by God Almighty. 
Our advice is thus: Either your 
maſter is a good man, or he is not; 
if the firſt, make a ſincere, free 
confeſſion of your Injuſtice to 
him; let him know the impoſſi- 
bility of preſent repayment, pro- 
miſe, and be as good as your 
word, to lay up weekly ſo much 
(you know your own circumſtan« 
ces) in order to wear off the debt 
las near as you can imagine what 
it is) by degrees, for you contra- 
Qed it by degrees, and deſire his 
ſecreſy; if he fears God, he'll 
promiſe it, and accept of ſuch 
reſtitution ; and perhaps ſuch an 
ingenious confeſſion will make 
him kinder to you than you can 
expect. If he be an ill man, or 
a peeviſh, croſs, covetous perſon, 
let him not know you have in- 
jur'd him, but begin forthwith to 


lay up what you are able, in or-. 


der to a repayment at leaſt, or what 
= think you may have injur'd 

im in (if you underſtand Arith- 
metick, you can compute pretty 
near) and if you pay him, or his 
lawful executors in ſome way 
unknown, it won't wound your 
reputation, for the cheat was al- 


ſo unknown. Set upon, and re- 


ſolye ane of theſe things immedi- 
ately, and upon your hearty re- 


entance (which will be evidenc'd 
by leaving your ill Courſes) no doubt 


but God will accept of you. 


Dire& your Letter to me as be-' 


fore, and-let us know your re- 
ſolves or further doubts, for de- 
lays in repentance are dangerous 
in this world's concerns, much 
more in the other. Tow ſdan't want 


our farther Counſel upon application 
to me. 

Queſt. 4 Man being trou- 
bled in mind, 4 often deſgu d to 


make away with himſelf upon ſome 


diſcontent, and therefore deſires to 
know what may be the moſt effeFual 
way and means to ſuppreſs {any ſuch 
thoughts. Your ſpeedy Anſwer is de- 
fired before it be tos late. | 
Anſw, If the circumſtances 
wou'd permit me, Iſhou'd blame 
the Querif for ſending ſuch a 
weighty Queſtion in general Terms, 
thereby rendring it as untelligi- 
ble as if one ſhou'd ſend a phyſi- 
cian to know what wou'd cure a 
ſick man, at the ſame time con. 
cealing the particulars of the dif 
eaſe, and what diſtemper the pa- 
tient may labour under. The 
caſe is the ſame here, and no par- 
ticular application can be made, 
unleſs by chance, which ought 
not to be attempted, for fear of 
applying wrong Remedies; which 
(if no worſe) may give ſuch a 
diſappointment as may enhance 
the diſtemper : However, as phy- 
ſicians ſay, So long as there is life, 
there is hopes ; let the diſeaſe be 
what it will; ſo I ſay, No wis- 
fortunes, no troubles or deſpair, hom 
black ſoever, are remedileſs on this 
fide bell. I advile, that forth- 
with I have a particular Account 
of the young man's condition, 
with the cauſes of it: And in 
the mean time, let him tremble 
at the thoughts of that ſin, which does 
not allow him time for repentance, 
and give himſelf to prayer, as his 
caſe requires, prayer being always 
the beſt, and ſometimes a preſent 
remedy for the greateſt uneaſineſs of 
conſcience, or trouble of mind ; and 
let him conſider, that nothing 
can render him really miſerable 
in this world, whateyer ſugge- 
ſtions the Devil, or his own 
| Dd 4 weak- 
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490d ſs, may falſly repreſent to 
im. | 
Queſt. How may a man reclaim 4 
head ſtrong or unruly wife? 
Anſw. Give her Rope enough — 
my meaning is, e en let her alone, 
for ſhe's not to be made civil by 


any thing but the worms. But if 


ou have a mind to try what 
and you have at working miracles, 
you may make uſe of ſome of 
theſe following directions: Watch 


ber tame, — that's the loft remedy 


frft ; this is a way to tame even 
lyons, and it may tygers too: 
Some have gotten a drum, and 
beat isfo long till their poor wo- 
men have been ſtruck ee 
dumb and deaf with the noiſe 
on't. Some are for letting her b/ood, 
If any where, twould be beſt 
one would thing under the tongue, 
or in both arms, to prevent her 
ſcolding or fighting. Others are 
for drawing her teeth, which would 
do well enough if they could cut 
the nails too at the ſame time: 
But the ſureſt way of all is, being 
a god buchand your ſelf, for tis 


bad husbands are very often the 


cauſe that the wives are no better 
than they ſhouſd be. 8 

Queſt. 1;'t probable there will be 
any Sexes in Heaven? 

Anſw. I believe not Our Sa- 
viour ſays, that there they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage; 
and if ſo, what need of ſexes ? And 
why that in Heaven which there's no 


need of? All that's of the eſſence of 


a man, will undoubtedly be there. 
And that's à rational ſeul united to 
an orgonix d body; but what or- 
gans will be neceſſary then we 
can't tell. however, theſe cannot. 
Beſides, this difference is only ac- 
cidental, man and woman being in 
eſſence the ſame, But in a State of 


_ bliſs and perfection, all that's im- 


perfect or accidental ſhall be re- 
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moved, and accordingly , 
would think ſexes ſbould. I won 
add for another reaſon what, , 
we remember, one of the father, 
has ſaid — That were there any w.. 
men in Heaven, the angels could wy 
Hand long, but would certainly be 
ſeduced from their innocency 
and fall as Adam did. 
Queſt. Whether it does not weaken 
the credit of the Athenian Oracle 
that the Author of it deſcends to ſu 
a pitiful employment, as to take . 
tice of Feminine Impertin:uce; ? 
Anſw. Now dare I venture 
good wager, tho that way of tre 
ding is a little out of fashion, that 
the Querift is ſome ſower, old, ſurh, 
or young diſappointed Lover; or ella 
a grave philoſophical Don, ſo 
perfectly refix'd, that he's made up 
of nothing but ſpirit and notion: 
But leaving gueſſes, I muſt tell 
him J am troubled with ten, per. 
haps a hundred maſcu.ine imperti- 
nencies to one feminine, as he him. 
ſelf wou'd find, if he was for one 
half hour to read my Letters. Where 
as, on the other ſide, I have letters 


upon the file from ladies, and 


thoſe without the ba ted advan. 
tages of learning, which are of ſo 
great concern, and carry ſa much 
weight, that we dare not without 
conſiderable time and thonght, at- 
tempt their Anſwer. For medling 
with Queſtions of Cour:ſhip, Love 
and Marriage, I might ſay, we de- 
ſign'd thereby to mingle the aule 
and the wtile, that one might, like 
a gilded pill or ſweeten'd potion, 
get down the other. 'But I ſcorn 
ro excuſe what needs it nor, but 
rather ought to be gloried in, ſince 


tho" ſome things of this nature 


may be pure matters of gallantry, 
yet there are very many queſtions 
which not only have an influence 
on the happineſs of particular 
men, and the peace of families, but 

| even 
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eren the good and welfare of 
ſocieties, and the whole 


commonwealth, which confiſts of 


families and ſingle perſons ; the 
inſtances whereof need not be more 
diſtinctly remark d to the obſer. 
ying reader. 
ueſt. Will love and friendſbip 
emtinue after this life? 
Auſw. To us it ſeems probable 
they may — as whatever is ratio- 
nul, and ſeems to depend on the 
mind, not the body. Tis pro- 
bable that there's ſuch a thing as 
friendſbip among angels, for Love 
cachother undoubtedly they muſt, 
and love more intenſely they may, 
ſuch as have the moſt beautiful 
characters of the Di vine Power and 
grodneſs upon them: Now we shall 
be like the angels, and may there- 
_ have friendſhips as well as 
they. : 
Queſt. Is rhere any real force in 
tharms, amulets, love powder, poti- 
an, &c. to procure love? 
nſw. For Charms, if there's 
any thing in em, abſtraFed 
Fancy, it muſt be diabolical =— 
but = can't do more than the 
Devil himſelf, who can only re- 
preſent the object, not force the 
will to embrace it: All your bab- 
ble of Amulets,Talizmans &c. I look 
upon to be of the ſame nature, 
and their planetary influences per- 


fectly unaccountable, if not ridi- 


culous. Love-pomder and potions 
theremay be with avengeance, but 
then they are all natural, and ra- 
ther move deſire than love, and may 
command the body, but never touch 
the mind. The only lawful philtre 
or charm then to procure love, is 


love, attended with zeal, aſſidui- 


ty and diſcretion, and iluſtrated 

Vith fair and vertuous actions. 
Queſt. Which of our Senſes can 

Pe beft ſpare? : 

Anſw. None of em very well — 

for God and nature haye made no 
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thing in vain: However, I may 
make a compariſon between em, 
for there are degrees in all goods, ex- 
cept the higheſt : Seeing is the plea» 
ſanteſt Senſe — 'tis a pleaſant thing 
to behold the Sun, and a ſad thing to 


be blina, as thoſe poor creatures tell 


us, who are ſo unhappy to be ſo. 
"Tis beſides, the fineſt, the pu- 
reſt, and moſt ſpiritual of all the 
ſenſes, performing its 5 
rather by the Image of Matter, 
_ * _=_ TH the learn. 
ed ſenſe, tho herein hearing puts 
in for its rival, and 'tis che hoſt 
certain of all the reſt, giving oc- 
caſion to that Proverb, Seeing Be- 
lieving ; tho' this admits of limi- 
tation ; reaſon being requir'd ro 
aſſiſt and regulate this as well as 
the other ſenſes. Has has the 
moſt delicate of any ſenſible plea- 
ſures for its entertainment, name- 
17 the noble Art of Muſick, and is 
the moſtſpiritual of any ſenſe next 
to the ſght? its obje# being ſound, 
and that only Air moved. This may 
ina great meaſure ſupply the loſs 
of the /zht, we having a multitude . 
of inſtances of thoſe who have 
been excellent Scholars without 
their ſighe ; tho? of very few, if 
any, who were born deaf, who 


. therefore muſt be dumb, and gene- 


rally are very weak and fooliſh, it 
being a difficule matter to convey 
any of our notions to 'em ; and 
indeed almoſt unintelligible how 
it ſhould be done, natural Signs 
being ſo few and inſufficient to 
ground any thing hke language 
on. Tho' yer even here there are 


Exceptions, but thoſe that are ſo, 
are a ſart of prodigies in nature. 


Nor can we tell what to ſay to 
the Mutes in the Seraglio, until we 
know whether they were born 
ſo, Taſting ſeems very convenient 


even for life, as well as the com- 


forts of it. The touch is the 


moſt . neceſſary of all the reſt, - 
| for 
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for when that's gone, life's gone; 


and indeed the other four ſeem 
little elſe than this diverſified ac- 
cording to different object: and 
orgons, For the ſmelling, it's a 
ſenſe that 9 to be given us 
on purpoſe for the brain, to regale 
and refreſh it with agreebale 
odours. 

However, the inconvenience is 

but inconſiderable on the loſs of 
it, eſpecially compared to that of 
any of the others. We therefore 
conclude, That this we might 
better ſpare than any of the reſt. 
Ig : Whether it's poſſible for a 
Girl of ſeven years old te be in love, 
the Queriſt having an inſtance of one 
who has all the moſt violent ſymp. 
toms of that paſſion at that age. 

Anſw. It's not impoſſi ble but 
Cupid may have been in the mind 
to get himſelf a play fellow of his 
own Age, and having often before 
made old People Children, be naw 
reſoly'd to make a Child Old be- 
fore its time. That children love 
we are ſure, as well as hate, fear, 
are angry, rejoice, and are ſubject 
to all the other Paſſions.— But all 
theſe Paſſions being for the moſt 
part ſbort and fleeting, not ſteady or 
reſolv d, it's ſeldom or never there 
can be any ſuch thing found a- 
mongſt em as may properly be 
call d Love. But if there be an 
ehing of it in the Party mention d, 
it muſt certainly be very innocent; 
and if the perſon belov'd can but 
love the-pretty Play-thing again, he 
need not, at leaſt for ſome years, 


be under any apprehenſions either 


from her falſhood, or the addreſ- 

ſes of a rival. | . 
Queſt. Hom do we call to mind 

things we had forgotten? | 
Anſw. Mr. Hobbs has a very plea- 


ſant way of explaining this in his ſbe 


tripos or Diſcourſe of human na- 
ture, where he defines remembrance 
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by forgerfulneſs. But tho! he uf. 
ſumes never ſo dictatorial an a; 
he muſt not expect to make y; 
take contradiction for oracle. But 
I muſt not quarrel at what other; 
advance, without bringing ſome. 
thing of my own, and allowi 

the world the ſame Liberty to 
cenſure mine, I muſt then make 
a difference between recolleZing 
and remembring, (tho' in common 
ſpeech they are taken for the ſame) 
the latter whereof is as it were 
the effect of the former. When 
we would remember any thing 
more diſtin&ly, whereof we had 
before a confuſed Idea, we firſt ri 
collect or gather together in our 
minds the circumſtances thereof, and 


ſo climb from one thing to the o- 


ther, (as when we have loſt 
thing about the houſe, we run 
over our goods to find it, till by 
the relations and dependencies there 
are between all things, we at 
length arrive at what we deſire. 
To illuſtrate it in travellimg.— 
When I have been ſuch or ſuch « 
road before, I have a ſort of pic- 
cure or a map thereof, at leaſt of 
ſome principal places therein, in- 
ſcribed upon my mind: Now 
when I return hither again, I ſee 


. ſuch a tree or ſuch a fone, which 


I remark'd when I went the ſame 
way laſt — this brings to mind 
ſuch another which lies further, or 
ſuch a turning either of this ſide or 
beyond it, by which I know I am 

in the right. a 
- Queſt, 4 woman at Rocheſter, 
happening to fall ſick, was extream 
ly ill almoſt to Death; ſhe had t 
children at nurſe about ten miles from 
the place, and ſbe had a great defire 
to ſee her. children, but thoſe that 
were about her knew very well that 
was far incapable of ſuch a jur. 
ney : She fell into a very deep ſeep ,ond 
when ſbe awoke, ſbe ſaid that ſbe 10 
| een 
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ſera ber children: Thoſe that did 
watch her, told her that ſbe had not 
let ort of her bed: She ſaid that 
ſo: had ſeen them, and now was wil. 
jag to die, which ſbe did immediate. 
ly, 4s ſoon as ſhe was dead, the 
nurſe, which was ten miles diſtant, 
came running in a great fright, and 
ſaid ſhe had ſeen her miſtreſs, and 
that ſhe felt her children, and turn- 
ed them , (for that was the expreſ- 
ſion) 1 pray your ſentiments how 
this could be, that the woman's foul 
ſhould take wing, and return again to 
it; old habitation ? or, Whether it be 
conſonant to ſcripture ? And whether 
the ſoul did aggrandixe air ſo as to 
make a perſonal appearance? 

Anſw. I meet with parallel in- 
ſtances in hiſtory; Fulgoſ. (and 
alſo Korman. de Mirac. Mort) re- 
lates, that there were two bro- 
thers, Knights of Rome, the elder 
of em wasinamedCorfidius, whobe- 
ing in the repute of all men dead, 
the table of his laſt will and teſta- 
ment was recited; in which he 
had made his brother heir of all 
he had : But inthe midſt of his 
funeral preparations, he roſe with 
great chearfulneſs upon his legs, 


and {aid that he had been with his 


mother, who had recommended 
the care of his daughter unto him, 
and had alſo ſhewed him where 
he had hid a great quantity of gold 
under ground, wherewith he 


' ſhould defray his funeral expen- 


ces. While he was ſpeaking in 
this manner, to the admiration 
of all that were preſcnt, there 
came 4 meſſenger with the news. 
of his brother's death, ani the gold 
was alſo found in the very place 
as he had ſaid But what is 
yet a ſtranger relation, and men- 
re by the ſaid laſt author, is 

is 
a German Knight, fell ſick in Ger- 


many, in the time of Pope Im- 


Everardus , Ambula 


* 


cent the third, and when he had 
lain as one for ſome time dead, 
returning to himſelf, he ſaid, 
That his ſoul was carried by evil 
ſpirits into the city of Jeruſalem, 
thence into the camp of Saladine, 
who then reigned in Egypt, from 
whence he was conveyed to Lom- 
bardy, wherein a certain wood he 
had ſpoken with a German friend 
of his. Laſtly, he was brought 
to the city of Rome, the ſizhts, rhe 
form of places and buildings of 
which, together with the features 
of divers princes there, he moſt ex- 
ally deſcribed ; but what 1s r 
ſtranger, he with whom he ſaid 
he did converſe in the wood, af- 


firmed that he had there at the 


ſame time and hour, diſcourſed 
with this Everardus, according as 
he had declared. Was Plato or Py- 
thagoras alive, we know what uſe 
they wou'dimake of theſe inſtan- 
ces toward a tranſmigration of 
ſouls. Our thoughts upon the whole, 
are only theſe, That theſe ſouls 
went not to ramble of themſelves, 
but were convey d by ſpirits that 
had ſome particular commiſſion to 
guard em, and make organs of per- 


cept ion for em, for the ſoul can- 


not act of it ſelf, but confuſedly. 
'Tis ſaid, when Lazarus died, he 
was carried by angels into Abra- 
ham q boſon, not fled thither him- 
ſelf. Theſe are particular in- 
Kances, perhaps moſtly for the 
convincing of ſuch perſons as be- 
lieve nothing of ſpicits or witches. 

Queſt There was à certain perſon 
in the world, whom I deſign'd for my 
wife, but was out-rival' d by death; 
while ſhe was alive, our. friendſbip 
was to an exceſs; and now ſbe is 
dead, tho I have endcavour'd all I 
can to the contrary, my grief is ſuch, 
as has reduced me to a great hatrcd 
of my life ; beſides which, I begin to 


doxe, and am ready to run diſtrated, 
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T defire to know whether in this con- 
dition I may not voluntarily reſign 
ny Liſe? And whether ſuch an act 
may not, by the 5 of my 
circumſtances, be accounted pardon- 
able in the ſight of God ? 

Anſw. We can offer the ſame 
remedy as has been already effe- 
Qual under the ſame circum- 
ſtances. Natural Philoſophy teaeh- 
es, that to trouble our ſelves for 
what is out of our power, is as 
great a madneſs as ſtriving to 
make three nineteen, or to hinder 
the revolution of the heavens. Chri- 
ffianity (which is yet a more re- 


in d fort of philoſophy) teaches us, 


that tis impoſſible to eſcape un- 
eaſineſs where we give that to 
the creatures which is peculiar to 
the Creator; for the mind being 
eternal, no temporal thing can be 
a fit object for it, no more than 
ſounds are proper object, for the 

e, or ſighis for the palate, as we 
fave formerly urged : Befides, if 
the loſs of a creature, who was 
only an emanation of the great 
divine original, is fo afflicting 
and grievous, how intolerable 
wou'd the Ioſs of the original it 
ſelf be? Or if we are unhappy 
in the deprivation of one ſingle 
be ri ar good for a little time, in 

what caſe ſhou'd we be in, if we 
ſhou'd be depriv'd of all for ever? 
We are creatures, and as ſuch owe 
a dependance to the author of 
our being, therefore it wou'd 
be an unpardomable theft, to diſ- 
poſe of our ſelves without his 
licenſe. ' A commander will pu- 
niſh a private centinel that leaves 
his poſt without his conſent; 
and can God, who has a far 
greater right over his creatures, 
rake it well to ſee us ſlight his 
appointments, or take upon us 
to cenſure h's actions? For tis 
in effect, an arraigning his wiſ- 
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dom, when we think we en 
rome better for our ſelves thy 

e does. A little time and cm. 
verſe will wear off theſe Bly 
thoughts; (for what can be blade 
than Self-murder ?) When that z 
committed, there's no remeqh, 
but a more inexpreſſible plung 
into miſery. Hell is only reme. 
dileſs, but nothing elſe. Seam 
your duty to God, and reſt ſat, 
ed, you will ſoon be maſter of: 
quiet, eaſy breaſt. 

Queſt. Whether there's any ſu 
thing as the perfection of a languay, 
and wherein it conſiſts, and whethy 
our language is now in its height, „ 
when it was ſo? | 

Anſw, This may be a more 
difficult queſtion than what t 
firſt it appears. All languages arc 
in a continual flux, one age mak 
ing ſtill additions to the paſt, ot 
at leaſt altering or taking away 
many words from it ; that com- 
pariſon of the poets being er- 
treamly apt, — That word; 
are like leaves, the old fill 
wearing off, and new ſpringing 
up in their rooms. The Gram 
mariant, whoſe unenvied buſineſs 
"tis to beat languages, as Oldbun 
calls it, have almoſt demonſtrz 
ted that the Phænician is only 2 
corruption or diale& of the He 
brew, the Greek, and perhaps ma- 


ny other languages of the Phe-, 


nician, the old Roman of the Greek, 
the very characters being the 
ſame, as may be ſeen in old in- 
ſcriptions and monuments. On 
the other ſide, the modern Greet 
and Ruſſan from the ancient Claſ- 
ſick Greek; the Italian, French, 
Spaniſh, Portugueſe, from the cor. 
ruption of the Latin, and its 
adulterous mixtures with ſeyeral 
barbarous languages, every one 
of which daily alter, and areftill 
like to do ſo, as long as the _ 
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uuls; and when they are ſo much 
alter d, thut the greateſt part of 
che words come to be chang d, 
its probable enough that theſe 
willſtill be catt'd new languages. 
Thus, twas here in England; the 
old Saxon 1 the pro- 
EnzlifÞ tongue, our ver 

— taking Naſt and — 
famous name from thoſe Angli; 
and yet our preſent Engliſh is as 
abſolure a different language 
from it as the old Greek is from 
the Roman. But ſtill, which is 
more to our preſent purpoſe, old 
Chaucer, Gower, and their contem- 

raries were call'd great refiners 
our Engliſp language, and undoubt- 
edly were thought to have brought 
it to as great a perfection by their 
contemporaries, as we ſay a Mal- 
ler, a Dryden, a 8 t, or 
B-—f, have in our age brought 
it. And *twas juſt the ſame caſe 
with Ennius and Lucilius in their 
times, who were thought'as wellof 
by others, and ſpoke as ill of their 
language who went before em, 
as Horace, or any of the criticks 
of Auguſtus his court, whe came 
after 'em. But the mentioning 
his court recalls to mind the no- 
tion of ſome men, and we think 
the moſt common of any other, 
concerning the perfection of any 
language ; That the court is the 
ſtandard of a language, all own, 
chat then the lanlguage is in per- 
perfection, when the empire is in 
fection, and the court at the 
greateſt height, is generally held, 
and an inſtance given thereof in 
that of Auguſtus Ceſar, But ſtill 
the difficulty ſeems to recur — 
Is not this a begging the que- 


ſtion? And how know I that to 


the language of the Romans was 
in greater, or more proper perfec- 
tion at that time than 'twas in the 
teign of Auguſtus, or in the great» 
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eſt heighth of what is call'd Bar- 


bariſm ? Or\is there any reaſon 
that he who conquers moſt his 
language, muſt be, beſt, which 
ſeems the caſe of Auguſtus If 
fo, the barbarous Gorbs and Hunns 
had afterwards as good a title to 
2 of language, as the Romans 

efore, the Romans being at firſt 
only as colluvies of robbers got 
together, and hardly of fo = 
nourable an original as thoſe who 
afterwards turn'd 'em out, or be- 
came their maſters. According- 
ly, if it be ſaid, that then a lan- 
guage degenerates when it comes 
to be mingled with any barbarous, 
that is, foreign words; it muſt ar. 
this rate be ſaid, it always degene- 
rates, becauſe all languages daily 
enfranciſe ſuch foreign words as 
they find neceſſary or convenient, 
But all this is only negative, twill 
be ſtill ſaid we are never thenear- 
er. Where ſhall we fix the per- 


fection? Or is there any or no? 


I think there is, and in theſe two 
things it muſt. be fix'd, or no 
where 
neſs and tunableneſs of the ac- 
cent, and expreſſiveneſs and ful. 
neſs of the language - and 
if this may be the ffandard, Tam 
ſure our language is now at, or near 
the Achme, and has not been ſo in 
former ages. TIE: 

Queſt. Whether witchcrafts or 
poſſeſſions are tredille? whe- 
the rnatural d iſtempers han'toften pre- 
ternatural effects, which may be juag d 
by ſome to be the work of the devil? ' 

Anſw Poſſeſſions, indced, ſome 
aivines deny; but they have 
another word, call'd Obſeſſions , 
which they uſe inſtcad on't , 
to ſignify ſomething very like 
it, if not the ſame thing. Poſ- 
ſeſſions, they ſay, were only pro- 


per to the time of our Saviour, 


tho' they have no ground that we 
know 


1 


in the pleaſing . 
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know of, for ſuch an aſſertion, 
either from ſcripture, or ſound rea- 
vn On the contrary, tho 
I am ſenſible there have been very 
many cheats of this kind, yet I be- 
Heve there's no reaſonto think all 
inſtances we have thereof, are to 
be reckon'd in that number. 
' Queſt. Want and ill company in- 
duce @ young man to take ill courſes 


for ſome time — afterwards he gets 


into buſineſs, and marries a veriwous 
woman, by whom he has children, and 


by aſſiſtance of friends, and his honeſt 


endeavours for ſeveral years,isbleſs'd 
with a competence, juſt ſufficient to 
ſupport his foi ly : Query, Whether 
he is in juſtice oblig'd forthwith to 
part with all, to make ſatigfaction as 
long as he can, while he lives, or 
leave it to the poor when he dies, and 
thereby expoſe his family towant and 
Beggary, who had no hand in the 
wrong, wr any advantage by it? 


er what is fitteſt for him to do 


in this caſe, ſince he knows not all 
the parties whom he has wronged ? 
 Moſw. I have printed this que- 
ſtion at large, as it was ſent me. 
becauſe I eſteem it a very ſmgular 
caſe, and ＋ judgment concern- 
ing it is as bel — 
That he ought in the firſt place 


very ſeriouſly to repent the injury 
wks he 7 


as done —— but 
this, I hope, he has already done, 
by his being ſo concerned for reſti- 
tut ion. 2 
That if any of his ill. gotten 
goods remain, he ought forthwith 
to reſtore em, whatever the in- 
convenience might be to his own 
private fortunes —— But this, 
if he propoſes the queſtion fair- 
ly, there does not, ſince he ſays, 
his family receiv'd no advantage by 
thoſe Injuries he had formerly 
done to others. | 
That he ng ſeriouſly to put 
the queſtion, Whether no retrench- 
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ments might be made in his oy 
or his families expences: which 
poſſible, he ought to do it, thy 
they liv'd never ſo meanly, vi 
out wanting neceſſaries, in ord 
to reſtore as much as he cin 
what he had formerly unjuſtly u. 
ken away. 7 
That if ever he is in better ©, 
cumſtances, he ought to make fil 
reparation, even to the intereſt of 
what he has taken, either to the 
perſons injur'd; or if that cant 
poſſibly be, to the poor, who un 
God's truſtees in ſuch a caſe, © 
That, to come to the pin, | 
think it hard for any one to nin 
and ſtarve his innocent family, be 
cauſe he himſelf has formerly 
been an ill man; which he ſy 
he muſt do, if he ſhou'd fort 
with make ſatisfaction. Nay, ti 
my judgment, God does not te 
quire he ſhou'd do fo, eſpecially 
when, as he ſays, they had » 
hand in the injuſtice, or benefit h 
it; and that. by the aſſiſtance of 
friends, poſſibly his wife's as well 
as his own, he was put into ac 
pacity to live honeſtly, and tomain- 
tain his family; and if he ought 
not to beggar em while he is 4 
live, I ſee little, or leſs reaſon 
why he ſhou'd do it at his death, 
when he himſelf is like to feel 
none of the hardſhips his family 
will ſuffer thereby; tho if be 
cad make reparation, and leave 
'em a competent, tho not a plen- 
tiful eſtate, he ought todo it. 
This is all I have to ſay on / 
nice a ſubjeff which being af 
of ſuch great moment, I adviſe 
the queriſt not wholly to rely unn 
my judgment herein, but conſultſome 
grave and reverend divine, who 
on knowing the whole concern 
and circumſtances thereof, mij 
ive him a more cortain and entire 


tisfaction. 4 


if there be any goed man, 
Ways? be offended with what 
I have advanc'd on this ſubject, I 
deſire his further thoughts thereon, 
as always profeſſing my ſelf as 
willing to retract or learn, as to 
reach or inform others. . 

. Whether the tree of life, 
and the tree of knowledge, were two 
different trees ? 

Anſo. So antiquity 2 
held, ſo Joſephus thought, an 
delivers it as the received opini- 
on of his countrymen, In his 
Antiquities, cap. 2. P. 4. of his 
Enliſþ tranſlation — Among 
the trees of Eden, ſays he, were 
the tree of life, and another, the 
ire of knowledge. So the ſcrip- 
ture ſeems alſo not obſcurely to 
aſſert, 282 9. Out of 
the ground God made every tree to 
ST the tree of life alſo, and 
the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil — and yet more plainly 
after the fall, Gen. 3. v. 22. Be- 
bold, ſays God, the man is become 
as one of us, to know good and evil; 
that is, upon his eating of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil 
Aud now leſt be put forth his 
hund, and take alſo of the tree of 
life, and eas and live for ever. 
— What's the meaning of that 
alſo, if the trees were all one, 
and what wou'd it be but a di- 
find ion without a difference; nay, 
a fruitleſs caution, and beſides, 
an impoſſible one if he 


was to be turn'd out of paradiſe 


leſt he ſhould eat of that tree 
which he had eaten already. Be- 
ſides, the effects of the tree of life 
Were life, as appears both by its 
name, and by the ſuppoſition 
here made; that on the taſting 
thereof man might live for ever ; 
(nor can we ſee any need of an 
Irony, which is commonly ſup- 
doſed in this place) whereas the 


t, and befi 
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effects of the tree of knowledge 
were quite contrary. In the d 

thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurch 
die; and what can differ more 


than life and death? In the . 


time I muſt acknowledge, th 
wants not ſome conjectures from 
the hiſtory, which ſeems to make 
to make for the other ſide, and 
wou'd perſwade me it might be 
one tree only; for Cap. 2. v. 9. 
ore mentioned, we read The 


tree of life alſo in the midſt-of - 


the garden; and Chap. 3. v. 3. 
the woman tells the ſerpent, who 
very probably had but a confuſed 
knowledge of thoſe things be- 
fore he got it out of the woman, 
as it ſhou'd ſeem by his frſt que- 


tion to her, ſhe tells him the er- 


bidden tree was that which was in 
the midſt of the garden. It's plain 
the tree they eat of was the tree 


F knowledge; the tree they eat of 


was that in the midſt of the gar- 
den, the tree of life was in jthe 
midſt of the garden, therefore one 
would think: the tree of knowledge 
ſhou'd be the tree of life. Bur 
notwithſtanding this, I am ra- 


ther inclined to, my former opi- f 


nion, and believe it's not very 
difficult to get clear of this obje- 
cion — becauſe there might be 


two trees planted about the nidale 


of the garden, encompaſs d per- 
ch if 


haps by all the reſt whi 
once granted, thedifficulty wou'd 
vaniſh ; and becauſe the words 
in the gth Verſe of the ad Chapter 
may be tranſpoſed, or falſe poin- 
ted, an alteration in either of 
which wou'd make the ſenſe ye- 
ry Plain : For the tree of life in 
the 


midſt of the garden, and 


the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil — if I ſhou'd read, 
the tree of life, and, inthe midſt 
of the Garden, the tree of know. 


leage of good and evil, that phraſe = 
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both with a 


the midſt of the garden, belonging 
to the following words, the tree 


e knowledge of good and evil, not 


rhe tree of life, which goes be- 
Fore. This is my Judgment, from 


- which I am not angry if any dif- 


fer ; and ſhall alter my own, when 
they give me better reaſons. 

- Queſt. What Phyſical alteration 
was made in the body of Adam by 
the Fall? s 

Aꝛſi. I believe, and none doubt 
that his body was created without 
any actual diſeaſe, as well as his 
mind without any actual ſin, tho 
ſſibility of either. 
Now had he for ſome time obey- 


ed God's command in abſtaining 


from the forbidden fruit, its 
very - probable his mind had 
been confirm'd by God's oracle, 
as angel and good men now are, 
and his body had alſo been pre- 
ſerv'd incorruptible, and in a fir 
tenor for the operations of his 
ſoul by cating of the tree of life, 


- +» whoſe noble qualitier wou'd have 


corrected or fix d the mutability of 
watter, and reſtrain'd or united 
thoſe contending principles and bu- 
20urs, which by a neceſſity of na- 
ture were in the body of man. 
Now upon his fall, he was forbid- 
den to taſte of this tree of life, as 
God himſelf ſays, leſt be ſbou d 
eat and live for ever ; and for that 
very end he was thruſt out of pa- 
radiſe, anda flaming ſword placed 
before the gate. The phyſical al- 


teration then which was made in 


his body we eſteem to be chiefly a 
letting looſe of al thoſe principles 
and ſeeds of diſeaſes wherewith he 
was made, all which, had he ſtood, 


wou'd have been reſtrain'd, or 


employ'd to a better uſe, as it alſo 
wou'd have been in the affe#ions 
of the Mind, which are now tur- 
ned into vices and tormenting 


paſſions, Beſides this, the change 


of climate, change of diet. 53 
2 of the whats — wh 
the fall of man; (and ſuch x 
change-it has undoubtedly under 
gone, ſince we read it now 

for a Renovation :) Theſe ill a, 
dents, with continual labour fur 
himſelf and his family, and other 
domeſtick vexations, and the jr. 
regular motions of his Mind, his 
now unruly paſſions and affect. 
ons, and perhaps as much ag all, 
the] quick and violent ſenſe 
what he had /oft, Eden it ſelf be. 
ing not improbably always in his 
ſight, as well as memory. [ ſay 
all this together was ſufficient ty 
make thoſe fatal alterations in 
his body, which his children hay: 
receiv'd from him, and ill labour 
under; and ſuch they were, 1 
are the common and neceſſuy 
effects of thoſe cauſes already 
„ ; ; 

ueſt. des our Saviour uſe 
that odd ſimilitude of a camel: : 
ing through the eye of a needle? ind 
what's the genuine meaning of ibu 
Text ? 

Anſw. Te betrays a weak judg- 
ment, rather than ſhow an acute 
one, to quarrel with any thing that 
eternal truth had deliver'd; w 
ought rather modeſtly and juſtly 
to queſtion our own lege, 
which is finite and - determin'd, 
whereas the other is unbounded and 
infinite. The cuſtoms of nations, 
among other things, we are com- 
monly ignorant of, though caſily 
knowable, even of thoſe near u, 
much more of thoſe fo far diſtant, 
and thatin age and time, as well 
as place. The proverbs of all natiw 
areſaid tocontain the greateſt part 
of their experience and wiſdom; and 


this fimilitude moſt comment? 


tors agree is founded on a prover} 
of the Jews: Some fay it alludes to 
a very ſtrait, low gate in 2e 
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N call'd The Needle Gate, through neſs, generally ſpeaking, are a 
vil WS which the Camels could never Defence, tho' Prudence alſo muſt 
h 4 pals, without firſt unloading their be uſed : That God does take 
ler: Burdens or /mpedimenta; which if Care of the Good, and defend 
ry WM true, were a very beautiful and ap- and provide for them, otherwiſe 
ac Wl pofte Simile. But we doubt this there could be no Providence, and 
for is rather a witty, than à true Inter- then no God : That Vertuous Men 
her WY vreration. The Learned and Inde- are, for theſe Reaſons,leſs liable to 
its WY fatigable Fochart has anather : He Misfortunes than the Wicked : 
bis tells us in his Diſſertation con- Nay, that God by his Common Pro- 
Qi- cerning the Camel, in his Hiero- widence makes Proviſion for all his 
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1 neſs, or Prudence, be any defece ſcelv:s, not Prividence: That in 
2 againſt Miſery and Misfortune ? Or, ſome Inſtances of Common Cala- 
Wheth:r Vertuous and Good Men mities, the Good can no more ex- 
ar? not equally lighle to Miſery and pe to be always preſerv'd, than 
Diſtreſs, as the worſt of Men? What's from Sickneſs, Pain, or the other 
the meaning of that Common Pro- Natural Inconveniences of Life: 
verb, God never ſends Mouths, That notwithſtanding all this, a 
but he ſends Meat? And how does . fervent Devotion and generous 
he provide for Men in Miſery and Truſt on God's Mercies, Promi- | 
Diftreſs-? How does he Feed the Hun- ſes. and Providences, are not in ft 
gry, Claath the Naked, and take Care vain. That they often deliver 1 
7 Vertuous and Good Men? but of Miſery and Diſtr 0 3 and | 
Anſw. Thoſt who propoſe theſe none know that they ſhall not 
Queſtions; ſeem to be very much while there is Life, for fo long 
in Earneſt, and to write out of there's Hope; and when once the | 
the abundance of their own Grief happy Turn comes, the former | 
and Miſery, and therefore at the · uneaſie Circumſtances render the | 
ſame time that I blame 'em, I preſent much more pleaſing and | 
muſt pity em too; ſince the very welcome: That if all fails —.— | 
beſt of Men have fallen into the there is another World which 
ſame miſtake, when they have if thoſe who are afflicted in this, 
ſeen good Men miſerable. don't believe, nay, are not wil- 4$ 
I Anſwer then to their Queſti- ling to ſtay for, they are not [ 
n, —— That Vertue and Good- patient, _— are not good, — 
| "8 aye 


all, WW zoicon, that the word Gamal, Creatures. If Fact be brought | 
of which ſignifies a Camel, is alſo in- againſt this, we have this to ſay | 

be- Wl terpreted a CABLE, and withal upon it; That often- times thoſe I 
his tells us, tis a common Proverb a- are not good Men. but Hypo- 1 
ſay mong theEafternNations, when they crites, who are miſerable : That | ö 
to i ſpcak of an impoſſibility — That if really good, that they may yet * 
n © 'tis eaſier for a Cable to be in ſome things be faulty; and for | 

ave « threeded through the Eye of a that, be for a time puniſhed to H 
our i © Needle, — which is a very pro - make em better: That if they Z 
per and apt Simile — and this, negle& prudent means to obtain or | 
uy WY of the two, I eſteem the more Na- preſerve a ſhare in the Neceſſities bf |, 
dy WY tural Interpretation, leaving the Life, or imprudently and unne- % 
Reader to embrace which he  ceſfarily draw a greater Charge A 

v/e pfleaſes. on themſelves than they can Y 
2-8 Queſt. Whether Vertue and Good- maintain, they muſt blame them. | 


— — 


* 


e 
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have no ſhare in this particular 
providence of God; they them- 
ſelves vindicate his juſtice, and 
deſtroy their own argument. 
Queſt. Whether the Socinian 
Hereſie were broach'd in St. John's 
time, and occaſioned the writing his 
Goſpel ? | 4 
Auſw. We are told, in his time, 
in the Scriptures themſelves, of 
ſuch as denied the Lord that 
bought them. Church hiſtorians 
give us an account of Cerinthus, 
Ebion, the Gnoſticks, &c. who de- 
nied the divinity and eternity of 
our Saviour, one Whereof implies 
the other ; and that on the In- 
creaſe of thoſe Hereticks. St. John 
being then the only ſurviving 
Apoſtle, at the deſire of the Bi- 
ſhops and Churches of Aſia, did 
ex profeſs, write this holy Goſpel. 
Let's now examine into the Goſ- 
pel it ſelf, and ſee whether it an · 
ſwers that end; which at firſt 
lance ſhews us, that 'tis impoſ- 
Fble for man to invent fuller or 
clearer expreſſions for the proof 
of any thing in queſtion, than 
this Evangeliſt has for our Savi- 
our's divinity, as well as his exiſe 
tence before he came into the 
world. His exiſtence before his 
Birth is prov'd from the Baptiſt 
confeſſion ; Jom 1. 15. He was before 
me — and that in order of time, 
becauſe oppoſed to coming after 
him. That he was in 1ſaiah's 
time, John 12. 41, That be was 
before Abraham, and that as the 
very 1 am, the incommunicable 
name of God, Jehn 8. 58. Laſt. 
ly, *That he was before all worlds. 
In the beginning he was 
with God, John 1. 1. and that he 
made the World, wer. 3. All 
things were made by him, ver. 10. 
The world was: made by him, 
and this not the New Creation, 
becauſe, ibid. the world knew him 


not. Further he is expreſly &; 
God by the — 5 — 
word was God, not 1s, as the v, 


cinians, but was, and that nor 2. 


ter his ReſurreQion, but in 25% 
Beginning. And when I can ſee 
all this anſwer'd by the ſubtileg 
wits in the world, without ſtrain. 
ing it into perfect incongruous 
nonſenſe, I promiſe to turn 3. 
cinian 

Queſt. Whether the foundat iim 
of the earth are to continue for 
e 

Anſw. The Queriſt has pr 
ſed the doubts in ſuch a e 
as if he intended 3 ſecret dilemms 
in't. That the foundations of 
the earth ſhall continue for ever, 
is Scripture; but then how can 
the world have any ena? But this 
Argument is ſo far from binding 
on both ſides, that it rather ad. 
mits of a double ſolution. Ir's 
not at all improbaltfle that the 
foundations of the earth, the 
ſebſtance or matter thereof, may 
really continue for gver, in the 
utmoſt extent of the word, as it 
certainly muſt, unleſs annihils- 
ted by particular a& of God, 
And how extreamly does this 
ſeem to be favour'd By that 
expreſſion both af Heaven and 
Earth — They ſhall be changed; 
which ſuppoſes they have ſtill a 
being,.though not ſuch an one as 
formerly; but as they are call'd, 
and as the alteration of their 
qualities will make em, 4 nn 
Heaven and new Earth. For the o- 
ther ſide, which is the more com- 


mon interpretation, viz That the 


earth as tis now, ſhall be con- 
ſumed, it may ſo very well be, 
not withſtanding this place, ſince- 
the word for ever in that place, 
as tis notorious to any one who 
can but read his hebrew pſalter, 
ſignifies very often any long ſ. by 


3 nw e r 3 


ee 


of time, or at leaſt is uſed in a 
poetical, hyperbolical Senſe — 
as the ancient ſolutions of the 
eaſtern countries Let the 
King live for ever; and David 
himſelf (if that place looks ndr 
beyond Solomon) when he prays 
or prophecies of his throne's be- 
ing as the days of Heaven. 

Queſt. How Judas was hanged, 
and yet burſt aſunder ? How the 
high-prieſ® bought the Field, and yet 
Judas purchas'd it, as we read in 
the Ads and the Evangeliſts ? 

Auſw. The. common anſwer is, 
He firſt hang' d himſelt, and the 
rope breaking fell to the ground, 
his bowels guſhing out by a 
ſtroke, either on à ſtump of a 
tree, or ſome great ſtone. Nor 
is there any abſurdity in this opi- 
nion — tho' there's a ſecond 
embrac'd by many learned men. 
The word &T#y=-a]» here uſed, 
ſignifies any kind of ſuffaestion , 
which they think may naturally 
be caus'd from . extream anguiſh 


of mind and deſpair; at leaſt that 


tis poſſible for a man to ſtop his 
own breath, and thereby kill him- 
ſelf, inſtances whereof hiſtorians 
give us — to which condition 
Judas being brought, he.muſt ne- 


ceſſatily fall to the ground, and 


that with great weight, as a dead 


man does; by which fall his body 


being before diſpoſed for ſuch an 
zccident by ſuffocation. and the 
particular judgment of God ſo 
ordering things, as a greater mark 
of his vengeance on the traytor, 
his belly might burſt aſunder, as 
we have ſeen thoſe which have in 
our own age, and his bowels guſh 
out at the orißce: Either of theſe 


opinions are probable, and take 
all the reaſon in the world for 


the affirmative, where none can 
be · brought for the negative. 


Ee 2 - 


which he will, the con tradictian 
vaniſhes, For his purchaſing this 


feli. whereas the prieſts and elders. 
did ir, although in firiezeſs of 


a 0 
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ſpeaking he can't be ſaid to have 
bought it himſelf; yet in the com- 
mon latitude of expreſſion it may 
be affirm'd he bought it, ſince twas 


his money paid for't, tho' he left 


it to their diſpoſal 
Queſt. How know you preciſely 
what is the true word of God, and 


that the copies and tranſlations which 


we have are ſuch, ſince we ne er ſaw 
the originals ? 12 

Anſw. By the forementioned 
indications, if tis a papiſt propo- 
ſes this queſtion, , I'd ask him 
how he knows the counſels and 
fathers to be genuine? ſince he 
neither has the originals ; nor if 
he bad, knows the hands, nor 
could be ſure that they are not 
counterfeited — He therefore 
ſatisfies himſelf by the concur- 
ring evidence of thoſe who have 
tranſmitted ſuch writings to him, 
comparing the - writings theme 
ſelves with each other, and with 
others of the ſame 298. Now 
this evidence I have, and yet 
more — I have the teftimony of 
his Church, of all the-world be- 
ſides, and of the very booksthem- 
ſelves, compared with theme 
ſelves. and each other. If a pro- 
teſtaut makes the ſame queſtion, 
I'd ask him now he knows our 
preſent laws to be the ſame: our 
anceſtors made, ſince records, & c. 
are but of a later date? Or-how. 


he knows the deeds and evidences 


of his eſtate to be the ſame with 
the original writiggs which were 
made and ſeal d many per- 
haps ages ſince? And whether 


ſuppoſing there ſhould be one or 


two letters miſtaken in the wri- 
tings, he'd for that reaſon throw 
'em all away? In a word, I have 


ads 6 - — < *, 5® 3+ 
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Queſt. About twelve Years ago @ ſaid Husband 20 1. 4 Year for jj; 
Tradeſman in this Town, who was Maintenang. — The Man Preſent) 
newly ſet up, married a young Vo- conſents, and was over-joy'd at jj; 
man who was about ſeventeen Years good Firfune ; away they both went t 
of Age, her Relations were dead, the Woman, and told her what they 
her Fortune 600 l. which was paid both agreed on if ſbe would conſe 
him down on the Day of Marriage; thereto, and both urged it to I a; 
the Woman quickly found that her much as poſſible, but ſhe obſtinately 
Husband neg lected his Trade, which denies, ſaying, that ſbe is not ſatisfied 
made her the more careful th get but that it is Adultery ſo to do. Nm, 
an inſizht into it her ſelf, and being whether it is not the ſame thing in ed 
a quick and induſtrious Woman, the Sight of God (in this Woman, 


in a little Time ſpe underſtood and caſe) as tho' her Husband were really inf. 
3 managed the Trade as well as any dead, ſince in the firſt place he nevy and 
, Man ccu d do; thus for eight Years took Care for her Maintenance," and ow 


they liv' d together creditably, qui. ſince he has not for theſe two Tear; 
etly and comfortably. as any Couple been capable of performing Matrim- Be 
in the World, ſhe being the fondeſt nial Duties? I'll aſſure you the whil 


ag 

and beſt Wife (as he uſed to ſay) Relation is true to a Title. — 
that ever Man had : In that eight Anſw. I cou d heartily wiſh the nu 
Tears they had fix Children, three of Relation were not true, as alſo tic 


them are ftill living. Ihe this Man that the Perſons that ſent it had 
was idle, yer for eight am he was given themſelves the Liberty of T 
no great Spender, but ſince that time Thinking, what the meaning of 
is fallen to Gaming, Drinking, 75 theſe. Words are, For better for | 
and has now ſpent and conſumed all worſe, "till Death de us part, which L 
that ever they are worth, and run were ſo ſolemnly vowed in the IM 
hiwgſelf ſo in Debt, that it is expect. preſence of God, & how ridi- (t 
ing every Day when he ſhall be culouſiy Impious it looks, to 
thrown into Priſon. They have cajole Heaven, and to make Bar. 
not for theſe four · Years lay in gains with God, as if he were 
Bed together, which no Body knew Man; nay, and ſilly a one too, 
till he told it to one of his Neiph. as to be over-reach'd ; but miſtake 
bours, to whom hs alſo declared, not hour ſelves, God is not to be nut. 
That for theſe two Years he has not © ked, nor can any plauſible preten- 
been capable of lying with any Mo- ces take with him, tho' it may, 
man: This Neighbour of his is à ſin- with prejudicate Perſons. It had 
gle Man, has a free Eflate of 300 I. been as reaſonable to have pro- 
per Annum, and has made to the pos'd Leaſes in Heaven, or to er 
other this Propoſat, That if he and Security for a hundred Tears Main- 
Jhe wou'd both conſent, he (the ſingle tehancè in the Grave. Tis enough 
Man) wou'd, take her to him as his for the in jur d to ſeek for Juſtice, 
Wife,that he wou d be bound to main - and not the injurious themſelves. 
tain the three Children, and to give The unhappy good- natur d Wo- 
them 100 1. a piece when they ſhall man, whoſe Madefly, Reſpe®, &c. 
come to the Age of twenty Tears; wou d not ſuffer her to divulge 
That he will ſettle on her 1001. a her Husband's Infamy, and her 
Year, which at her Death ſhe ſbal own barbarous Treatment, does 
have Power to diſpoſe of as ſhe plea- certainly deſerve better, than to 
ſes; and that he will allow him the be brought intoſurther an” 
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If the Propoſers object. That the then a direct Solution might have 
Law it ſelf allows Divorces, we been given; but ſuppoling the 
anſwer, It does ſo, both the Law Queſtion means in General Terms, 
of God, and the Law of this Land; we anſwer, That Life is much 
and they both make Adultery to more deſireable rhan Death, by a 
be ſufficient Warrant. Adultery common Inſtin#t of ſelf Preſervati- 
is not here mentioned, but tis to be on; all Creatures thun that great 
feared tis toq great a Truth, for Evil, Death, *Tis the greateſt of 
his vertuous Wife cou'd not make all Evils, becauſe a deſtruction 
him in the Condition repreſent» of all good; a Creature is much 
ed. Nay, if Adultery it ſelf be more noble in its due proportions and 
granted (tho' none but the moſt ſhapes, than when ir lies in its 
infatuared Wretches love Calumm corruption or Chaos of Earth; in 


Ver and Diſhozour, if caus d by their the laſt there is nothing in't deſi - 

and own Conduct) yet the Law acts rable, in reſpe& either of it 

art regularly, Divorcement m be from ſelf, or the reſt of the Creation, * 

he Bed and Board, but ſecond Marri- but in the firſt there's particular 1 

ne ages are not ſuffer'd, or if they Impreſſes.of, and Communications [ 
were, what need of 201. per 4n- from the Great Divine Original 

he num to the firſt Husband,and Por- Good; nay, a good Man himſelf, 

Ifo tions to the Children, ſince it whatever the Stoicks dream'd of, 

ad might have been done without? would be afraid of the Grave, 

of That very part of the Propoſal were he not in hopes of living 

of argues guilt, and an indiſpenſible again; Life is the All of every Be- 

for Obligation: But I'll ſuppoſe the ing, being a part of him who is 

ch Law of the Land wou'd allow a. the Fountain of Life ; what per- 

he ſecond Marriage in caſe of Adultery, fe&ion, happineſs, enjoyment, &c. 

is ' (tho! it does not) perhaps no Hi- can be expected in Nothingneſs ? 

0 ſtory ar Records will afford an All that can be pretended in fa. 

6 Example, ſo full of Folly, Diſ. vour of the contrary Opinion, is 

4 


grace, Unkindneſs, and Ridicule the abſence of Evil; there (fay 
as this. But to the Particulars of they) we ſhall meet with no Croſ. 
the Queſtion, Whether non-main- ſes, Diſappointments, Pain, Miſery, 
tenance. &c. render not her Hus- and (in ſhort) none of the Evils 
band dead in the Sight of God? of Life. To which I anſwer, that 
We anſwer no, both the Quali- the preſence of Good is more de- 
fications ſpecify'd, have been ma- ſireable, than the abſence of Evil; 
nifeſted, and the Forbearance of again, every individual Animal of 
either through an impoſſibility, the Creation may be happy, Birds, * 
cannot now have the contrary Beaſts and Fiſbes, ſeek no further 
Effect, for we have not one Pre- than Moderate well-temper'd Ele. 
ſident for it either in Law, Hiſtory ments, to fly, breathe, and ſwim 
or Divinity. In and ſufficient Food to live up- 
Queſt. 7; it not better to Dye on, when they enjoy this, they 
than Live? 3 can ſeek no farther ; and if fo, 
Anſw. The Queſtion ought to they muſt be happy, for if nor, 
have particularized one of theſe, they would ſeck for Happineſs in 
hether is it better for a good ſomething elſe; Man only, that. 
Man or an ill Man, an Animal irregular, reſtleſs Lump, who knows 
or a Vegetive, to Dye or Live, and no Medium of Thirgs, but is much 
KL 03 more 
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more happy or miſerable than all 
the reſt of the creation, is not- 


leſt deſtitute of his reſt and end, 
to wit God; if he will be ſo in- 
conſiderate, notwithſtanding his 


| Fiequent diſappointments, to re- 


new his ſcarch after happineſs, 
where it is not to be found, he 
has only himſelf to blame, but 
he has no cauſe to accuſe Hea- 


ven, Who has taken care enough 
for his happineſ+. unleſs he ex- 


pects to be made happy againſt his 
Will 2 


Queſt Harb the world any Kind- 


neſs in't but intereſt? + 


Anſw. No: is ſelfiſhneſs and 
our own dear imereſt, that is at 
the root of all friend{bip : Nor 
to mention thoſe little ben;fits for 
by-ends which are ſo common in 


the world, we'll go to the great- 
eſt inſtances and proofs of friend- 
ſhip ; nay, we'll ſurmount theſe 
. co, and go to thoſe obligations 


where mutual ficſh and blood can. 
not. be heard to make their plea 
in this caſe ; and amongſt the 
reſt, if we conſider the brave ſay- 
ings of the philoſophers, of loving 
vertue for its own ſake, and the 
common rapture 'of ſome of our 
divines too, who tell us of owing 


God for his own ſake ; theſe are 
than an act of our own. minds: 


great ſayings, but perhaps have 
more of the platonick Spirit in 
'em, than reaſon. I wou d (and 
that with as much modeſty as the 
honour of truth will warrant } 
ask theſe 
of that paſſage in St. John, We 
love him, becauſe he firſt lowed us. 


St. John, that beloved diſciple, ' 
had the greateſt flights and aſſu- 


rances, but he excludes not ſelf 
And 'tis 


wiſe, I cannot do my friend a 


kindneſs, freely (as we ſay) but I 
do it, becauſe I my ſelf haue the 
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can prove, that any angel, 


rſons the meaning 


ſatisfaZion in ſerving my fiiew 


Nay, ſuppoeſ I die to ſave ny 


friend's life, which is the grezeg 
teſtimony (if any) of an uin. 
reſted friendſhip ; yet even ther: 
my own ſweer ſelf is chiefly cop. 
cern d; for in ſo doing it is: 


greater ſatisfackion to me to die 


tor him, than not Tis ſo in wo. 


. tyrdom for Chriſt's ſake, the ples. 


ſure in that great office, by my 
nifeſting and declaring his gl. 
ly, deſigns and ſecures our own, 

Queſt. How does a ſpirit beem: 
wiſible ? 
Anſw. A ſpirit cannot become 
viſible, tis not an object for a 1. 
terial eye, being it ſelf not matter. 
What appears to us is ' ſomethin 
that a ſpirit aſſumes, as conden 
air. or the like wherein it ads, 

Queſt MWhe:hr angels may bi 
properly ſaid to move # 

Anſw. T he learned Aquinas has 
taken a great deal of pains.in the 
diſcuſſion of this point, diſtin. 


guiſhing between a continued and 
an uncontinued motion; but nei. 


ther he nor any other 2 pt 

ol or 
ſpirit can be ſaid to move pro- 
perly : That they are ſometimes 
in this place, and ſometimes in 
that, is certain; and 'tis no more 


We can think of Reme, Gentus, 


Miſt indies, and then the eaſt, with- 


out locally paſſing over the me- 
dium or inter-jaceat places; but 
"tis neceſſary, that in motion, 


which can be truly ſaid to . be pro- · 
Per, that they muſt alſo be conti- 


nuous, and meaſure place all the 
way: But angels not being mat- 


ter, cannot meaſure place othe · 


wiſe than by virtual contract. 


| 2 Whether our modern laden 


dreſſes and high topknits are not at 

infallible ſgu, of their going '0 

their old father of pride, the = 
wit 


* 
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vithout repentance and reforma. 


im? 

e. 1 am afraid the Quer f is 
a little too uncharitable, not con- 
ſidering the cuſtoms ef naticns, the 
differences of imploys, birth, and 
many more exceptions, whi 


mightily alter the eaſe ; God for- 


id I ſhould be ſo wicked as ro 
plead for pride, or ſo fooliſh as to 
charge all perſons (as in the que- 
ſtion) as fit ſubjects of it. Pride 
lies in the heart and not in the dr:ſ1, 
the laſt is an effect of the firſt ; if 
it lay in the dreſs, then all peo- 
ple equally. dreſs'd wou'd be e- 
qually proud, and upon the ſame 
argument, an ape dreſs'd in buys 
apparel wou d be a boy, when tis an 
ape ſtill. Tis a great fin and er- 
ror, that the leyity and vanity of 
ſervants*ſhou'd aſpire to an equa- 
lity of dreſs with thoſe that com- 
mand: As the law of God has 
commanded a diſtinction in ha- 
bits betwixt nale and female; ſo 
the ſame law condemns exceſs of 
apparel in both, yet He allows a 
difference according to the places 
of perſons ; thoſe that are in kings 
courts wear ſoft raiment (ſays our 


Saviour) Dives was not condem- 


ned becauſe he fared deliciouſly, 
and weared ſumptuous apparel, but 
becauſe in his proſperity, he out 
of an .uncharitable pride, neg- 
lected poor Lazarus at his Gate. Tis 
pride and ſingularity in the qua- 


Lers to affect a different dreſs from 
the world. Tis pride to be in the 


extremity of faſbions; but to con- 
form modeſtly to all faſhions, is 
neceſſary and prudent ; unleſs at 
the ſame time we deny our ſelves 
the converſe of the world, and joyn 
with anchorites, or brutes. We 
are no where in the Scripture for- 
bid or commanded to wear ſuch 
or ſuch a dreſs, God Almighty has 


left ſuch indifferent things to the 


43 
cuſtom of nat ions, and the prudence 
of che Age; every one ought to 
conform to the practice of the 
age he or ſhe lives in; but at the 
ſame time, wiſely and prudently 
to conſider the ſtation that Gd 
Almighty has put em in: to live 
above that is an indication of a 
proud heart; and to live under 
that, is an argument of ſordid 
covetouſneſs ; an humble heart ſe» 
cures us to God and our conſcience, 
and a diſftinf regular judgment keeps 
unoffenſive to the wiſer part of the 
world. N ö . 
Queſt. Doctox Brown in his Re- 
ligio Medici, pag. 150. ſays, He 
hopes he doth not break the command 
ment if he loves his friend before 
the deareſt of his blood, even thoſe 
to whom he owes the principle of 
Life; and immediately after, he 


newer caſt a true affect ion * 4 wo- 


man, but he has loved his friend as 
he does vertue, his ſoul, his God. 1 
pray your thoughts upon both ; the 
. ſeeming too far an extent of 
acquir'd friendſbip, and the latter an 


oblivion of his mother ? 


Anſw. Dr. Brown has through» 
out that book ſhew'd ſuch. a great 
ſpirit, ſolid judgment and even- 
neſs of temper, that he has at 
leaſt deſerv d Sir Kenelm Dighy's 


encomium. But to the queſtion, 


I think his choice of friendſbip very 
laudable, where he ſays be loves 
his friend as his vertue, his ſoul, 
his God; tis a bold ſtroke; a little 
too bold amongſt ſuch as do not 
underſtand what true friendſhip 
is ; tho' amongſt ſuch as do un- 
derſtand, we think him not to 
blame; he ſays he loves his friend 
as bis God,not as much as his God, 
that is. he loves his friend with a 
love of the ſame nature as he loves 
his God. What are we.to think 
of theſe words, Thou ſhalt leve thy 
neighbour as thy ſelf, This text 

E e 4 does 
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does not enjoyn us to love our 
Neighbours as much amour ſelves, 
but freely, ſincerely, & as wt 
love our ſelves. 
only fixt upon Vertue, which is only 
an Emanation or Ray of the Divine 


Original; ſo that by loving a 


vertuous Friend, tis in Effect 4 
Loving of God; ſo that to ſay, I 
love my Friend, as I love my God, is 


no more than to ſay, I love God; 


or to ſay. I love one part of the 
Divine Communications as fin» 
cerely as I do the whole, but not 
as extenſively; But I cannot ex- 
cuſe the Doctor for ſaying he ne- 
ver caſt a true Affection upon a We 
man, for Doubtleſs there's no Sexes 
in Souls, and the Soul of a Wo. 


man may be as great and wvertuous . 


as that of a Man; but perhaps he 
was afraid of Converſing with 


Woman's Soul, becauſe he was 


afraid of a Feminine Body 
having in another place of his 
Religio Medici declared, that he 
cou'd be content. that Mankind 
ſhou'd Procreate like Trees. . 

Queſt. I have formerly addicted 
my ſelf to a moſt Grievous Sin, 
and though 1 have for ſome conſide- 
rable time (by the Grace of God) re- 
frain'd from the Commiſſionof it, and 
have 4 great Abhorrence and Re- 
luctance, at the leaſt Thought of it, 
when I aw awake and have the Uſe 
| of my Reaſon, yet notwithſtanding in 

Dreams I ſeem to commit it, 
and to take a pleaſure in the Com- 
miſſion of ir : I deſire you would 
give me your Opinion in the Caſe, 
whether J yet ſin er no; and if I do, 
what courſe I may take to break 
ſelf ſuch Idle, wicked, dreams 


which unwillingly and unwittingly I 


am ſubject to? 

Anſw. Quarles was of Opinion 
that he that Dreamt he committed a 
Sin, 'twas the ſame as if he really 
did it. — But I am of another 


True Friendſbip is 
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Opinion, and I hope for ve | 
Reaſons; for tho” I ſhan't. fn 
but that all the Thoughts, Words Ad. 
ions, and every thing elſe that pro. 
ceed from ill Men are ill, as pro. 
ceeding from ſuch Perſons, and 
therefore their Dreams (where thy 
are agreeable ta their Practices] an 
wicked, becauſe all the Powers of 
their Soul with their Imagination 
(which is the Parent of Dreams) are 
equally depraved; but tis not ſo 
in other Perſons whoſe Wills and 
Practices agree not with their 
Dreams. Involuntary Motions are 
not wicked, becauſe not to be a. 
voided,and what cannot be avoid. 


ed is no Sin; for if any thing 


were enjoyn'd us that's impracti. 
cable, it wou'd be Injuſtice in 
the Lawgiver, and the Juage of all 
the Earth cannot but do Right, 1 
believe the Queriſt's Dreams 
chiefly ariſe* from his Temper, 
and not from an Habit, becauſe 
the Habit is. broke off, and becauſe 
other Perſons that *have never 


made the leaſt Progreſs in ſuch 


Habits, have come under the ve- 
ry ſame Circumſtances. . 
Queſt, ' Is there Thinking is 
Dreaming? | 
Anſw, Thinking is an A# of the 
IntelieF, bur the Intelle& acts not 
but by the means of theSenſes, imme- 
diately, the Phantaſms or Repre- 
ſentations of material Objects, or 
elſe by a Recollection of the Ideas of 


ſuch objects as have been former- 


ly repreſented; the firſt of theſe 
can't be in a Dream, becauſe all the 
Senſes are bound up by Sleep fron 
their proper and diſtin Ations, as 


to the laſt, we ſee no more reaſon | 


to believe it, becauſe the Animal 
Body cannot at all attend the In: 
telle&, a Soul which never ſleeps, 
being it ſelf bound up from per- 


forming its Offices; indeed we meet | 


with ſome Ingenious Authors, 
| parti» 
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1% ticularly Dr. Brown, in his Re. Tooth-Ach, it ended thus, In the 
[4 Medici, who tells us of choo—- Name of the Father, of the Son, and 
a. Wl (og = auier Dream for his Devotions, of the Holy Ghoſt, and this Charm 


giving this Reaſon, That the Soul had Effects according to the Be- 
at that time is in a mahner freed lief of ſuch Perſons as made uſe 
from its Clog of Fleſh, and acts of it. Of this Nature are the 
much after the Nature of unbodied Charms for Witchcraft, and a- 
Spirits, 1 allow the Animal Soul mongſt the reſt, there's a Cuſtom 
in Man to retain ſome Impreſſi- that the bewitched Party is to 
ms of Acts formerly done, be- Pinch, Bite, Scratch or Prick the 
cauſe puſh'd on by the Conſtitu- Witch, till ſhe draws Blood, and 
tion; and to prove that Dreams then ſhe's well; thus the Devil 
belong to the animal, and not the cures one Diſeaſe of the Body to make 
rational Pare of Man, I can bring another in the Soul; God com- 
daily Inflances of Dogs, Horſes, mands, Thou ſhalt do no Mur- 
Ge dreaming, and if fo, I ſee der, under which is comprehend. 
no abſolute Neceſſity for Though: ed beating, affronts, &'c. No, ſays 
in tur Dream. the Devil, break this Command, and 
Queſt. What is ghe reaſon (if any) T'll cure the Diſtemper. There's 
that a Bible having a Key faſtned in no Vertue in Words, Charms, &c. 
the middle, ana being held between tis ſo ridiculouſly ſilly, that the 
the two Fore-Fingers of two Perſons, Wiſeſt of thoſe that uſe em, can 
vil turn round after ſome Mord ſaid; give no Account at all how they 
as if one deſires to find out a Thief, a act; or what reaſon there ſhould 
certain Verſe taken out of a Pſalm is be for. ſuch Things. *7is in ſbort . 
tobe repeated. and thoſe who are ſuſ-— the Devil, that puts the Cheat 
peited mminated, and if they are upon People, and all that act 
zuiliy, the Book and Key will turn, implicitely what he enjoins, do 
elſe not; one who hath lately ſeenthat own their Dependance upon him, 
Experiment, rather to Amazement and d:ſpiſe the ordinary Methods 
than Satisfaft ion, deſires your Thoughts of Providence n 
upon it, and whether ti, any Queſt. y ao various and e. 
Sin in making Trial of ſuch © ? trary Effefts cauſe equal Laughter ? 
Anſw T have met with, ſeveral Anſw. I'll ſuppoſe an Inſtance 
Inſtances of this Nature, which are in Wit and Folly, as when. a hand- 
Matter of Fact, and my Opinion is ſom Satyr or Repartee is preſent- 
that 'ris much of the Nature ofopele, ed, we are incited to Mirth ; as al- 
Charms, & c. the Devil can only act ſo an Impertinent, Silly one has che 
after this manner, where he finds ſame Effect. To anſwer which we 
credulous, unthinking Perſons to are to underſtand, that the * 
work upon. Nor. can it be any are acquainted with Oljects, before 
wonder at all that the Devil makes the Intel:# can have an Idea or On- 
uſe of ſome place in Scripture to ception of eim, as in the afofe· 
palliate his Fuggles, for if he ſhould mentioned Inſtances ; firſt: we 
enjoih Curſing, Blaſphemfes, Cc. hear, and then the Intellect takes 
he would appear too bare. ſac d. I Cognizance of the Nature of the 
remember one particular [nſtance Sound or Expreſſion, but finding 
of a Charm for the Tvoth- Ach, which ſomething uncomoa (for indiffe- 
afcer a ſorr of a Dialogue between rentthings can't move Laughter) 
dr Savior aud Peter upon the is accordingly affected, and a 
| Ee, ge 
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demonſtration of it, urges the over warmth for external, 


and le 


paſſion of laughter by a titulation of | efſential matters, like feveriſh hears 


the arteries, and a contraction of 
the muſcles; ſo that tis a wrong 
ſuppoſicion, in thinking tis the 
object that is the cauſe of laughter, 
bur the facetious apprehenſion of 
the intellett; for if it was the ob- 
je&, then every one wou'd laugh 
at the ſame object, which ſome- 
times is diverſly apprehended by 
divers intelletts, that it cauſes 
quite contrary Effects, as in the 
inſtance of Heraclirus and Demo- 
critus. one laught at the vanity of the 
Warld, and the other wept at the 
ſame A ſmall motion of the 
paſſions cauſes a ſmile, a little great- 
er, cauſes laughing outright, a lit» 
tle more-than that, cauſes ſuch a 
hearty laughter, that it is accom- 
panied with tears; the next de - 
gree above that, cauſes Weeping ; 
the next above that, ſuch a Cm. 


| Fuſion of Spirits, that we can nei. 


ther cry nor laugh ;and tis this laſt 
which affords us ſome inſtances of 


people that have died immedia- 


tely. Now I having ſhewn, that 
tis not the object, but the con- 
ception of that ol jet, that has the 
aforeſaid effect, the ſuppoſition 


' falls to the ground, and the 


ueſtion needs no further an- 
wer. 5 
oo: Why ſo little care is taken 
for the Converſion of Turks and Pa- 
gans ts chriſtianity, ſince the world 
ſeems ſo zealous for religion, and ſo 
warm even in circumſtantials? 
Anſw. I wiſh the latter part of 


the queſtion did not too well re- 


ſolve the former, it being as true, 
as obwious an obſervation, that 
thoſe who are moſt zealous for 


one, we mean the circumſtances, or 


garniture of religion, are generally 
remiſs, and negligent enough in 
the other; and as careleſs as any 


what becomes of that itſelf. This 


in the extremities of the body 


* 


leave the internal and more noble 
parts deſtitute of their neceſſary 
vigour. Tis in vain to talk gf 
converting turks and pagans, while 
we, who call our ſelves chriſti. 
ans, are worſe than pagans and 
rurks, both in our ſelves, and tg 
one another , nay while all in- 
moralities reign among us, which 
both hinder us from raking any 
ſuch care, and if we would, ren. 
der it altogether ineffectual. 


And laſtly, while what's work 


than paganiſm, has almoſt over. 
ns all chriſtendom, namejy, 

own-right. atheiſng, or what's a 
near as men can poſſibly go for 
their own conſciences. So that, 
as things are, there ſeems but 
too much reaſon for a queſtion 
propoſed by a perſon of a great 
deal of wit to a gentleman of 


quality, who had caus'd his black 


to be 'baptiz'd ——— hy he 
had ſpoil'd a good heathen ? ——— 
ſince even the light of natur 
teaches, to abhor the manners of 
roo many chriſtians. But ſuppo- 
ſing any ſuch care to be taken, it 


muſt either be by the papiſts or ut, 
For the proteſtants, it may be 


ſaid, their enemies have kept 
them too full of imployment, and 
juſt ſtruggling for their own lives 
all over Europe, ever ſince the 
reformation, and there woud be 


ſomething of truth in this —— 


but it muſt be own'd, we have, 
notwithſtanding this, found time 
and means to correſpond even 


. with the remoteſt parts of the earth, 
where wealth or profit call'd'us, 


nay fometimes where onlyrevenge 
But twould puzzle a good hiſtorian 
to give an Account of the voyage, 
expeditions or embaſſies [which have 
been made on purpoſe to promote, 

| or 
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or plant the chriſtian faith a+ 
mong the heathens. For the 
papiſts, their orders, and eſpeci- 
ally che jeſuits, have, like the 
phariſces, compaſt ſea and land to 
make one Proſelyte — but 
then, as the Satyriſt, not more 
rarcly than truly obſerves, their 
zeal generally. wants the ſun te 
warm and ripen it; it extremely 
agrees With the rich and fer- 
tile parts of the earth; and a 
man may conſult the acts of the 
ſociety, .or any other amongſt 
em long enough, before he hears 
of any miſſioas ſent to the poor 
foreign ſanceeids, or attempts 
made for the converſion of grecnu- 


land. | . 

Queſt Suppoſe 8. jew, 4 mah» 
metan, a church of england man, an 
anabaptiſt, a quaker, and a mug- 
gletonian, al living together in one 
houſe peaceably, and according to 
their own principles ma 


| 12 not all expect happineſs. after this 


Ii 


et | f 
Anſ. It's pity the queriſt did 
not put in an atheiſt too. to have 
made it up a pe fect number. But 
however there are enough of em 
already, and he muſt be a latitu- 


dinarian with a witneſs, and his 
charity have got the ſtart of his 


chriſtianity, who can hope well 
of all thoſe here put together ? It's 
true, that in ſmaller and leſs eſ- 
ſential matters we may well hope 
heaven is mote merciful to us 


than we are to ane another. But 
ſome of theſe muſt certainly be 


toto Cælo, diſtant from others, and 
tho ſeveral perſons may come to 


. the ſame place, who take ſome- 


what different Roads, tho' one 
walks nearer rocks and precipices, 


and another all beſpatters and tires 
himſelf with worſe way; and a 
farther compaſs about, yet tis 


impoſſible thoſe who take quire 
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contrary roads ſhou'd ever meet. 
we mean in heaven, for 
on earth they may, but they 
muſt firſt go over the whole 
globe. To examine thoſe diffe- 
rent Sects and Religions the que- 
riſt mentions, we of the church of 
england have an excellant faich z 
and we are ſure it ought not to 
give Offence that we wiſh- our 
Works 'better, at leaſt, thoſe of 
many who know little elſe but 
the name of their church, and ex- 
pect that alone ſhou'd ſave em. 
The articles of our church have 
indeed already. anſwer'd this que- 
ſtion for moſt of the reft, pronoun» 
cing an anathema on all thoſe who 
affirm tis poſſible to be ſav'd in 
any religion, if men live up tot. 
The expreſs Words are theſe. 
Article the =— | 

Nor is ſhe herein at all uncha- 
ritable or unreaſonable, for there. 
can be but one right, tho'-many 
wrongs ; either chriſtianicy mutt 
be the true religion, or all reli. 
gion is a fable; and this religion 
tells us that none can be [ordi- 
narily] ſaved but by the name of 
Jeſus — at leaſt none of thoſe. 
who perverſely and obſtinately 
perſecute and hate the very chri- 
ſtian name, which they muſt do if 
they live up to the principles of 
their own religion. For the Jew, 
he has heard of our Saviour and 


blaſphemes him, and bears to this. 


day. tho' he dares not ſhew it, a 
moſt inveterate hatred to all chri- 
ſtians ſo he's gone. For 
the Mahometan — tho”, ſome 
good and learned men of warm 
brains. and charity, have lately 
been his advocates, we all know 
that bis religion is all a nonſenſical 
piece of impoſture, and that he 
lo mortally hates the chriſtians 
that dogs are the beſt names he'll | 
afford 'em, and expects his para- 


diſc, 
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diſe, ſuch a one as tis, as the 
Reward of Murdering 'em — 
For the Muggletonian, he may 
een be of the Religion of the two 
laſt,or none at all, for none knows 
what to make of him. All that 


we e er heard he pretended to; 
was hating the Bible, ſome Blaſ- 
phemy, and a great deal of Non- 
ſenſe. For the Quakers —— We 
are ſure that many, or moſt of 
'em, have held very dangerous 
and deteſtable Opinions. They 
generally ſpeak contemptibly of 
the Bible, and will by no means 
allow it to be God's Mord: They 
have turn d it into an odd ſort of 
a jejune Allegory, even the high- 
eſt and moſt ſacred Truths there · 
in contain'd, and have ſpoken 
not very Honourably of our Sa- 
viour, and almoſt generally deny 
the Trinity, and many, if not 
all, embrace the other Socinian 
Dream of the Soul: Sleeping till 
the Reſurrection. Beſides, they 


uſe neither of the Sacraments; 


and if our moſt Authentick Ac- 
counts don't impoſe upon us, 
were at their firſt Appearance in 
England, commonly acted by a 
-worlſeSpirit than that they pretend 
to. Theſe tis hard to hope well 


of, nor can we ſee how with any 


manner of Propriety they can be 
_ call'd Chriſtians. —But if there 
be any of em who have left their 
firſt Principles, and. are degenerat. 
ed into Chriſtignity, (we ask Par- 
don for the Harſhneſs of the Ex- 
_ preſſion) and grown more Religi- 
ous, as well as more mannerly, 
there may be more hopes of 'em. 
For the Anabaptiſt, it's certain 
both from Popiſh and Proteſtant 
Writers, and even Eye-witnefles 
themſelves, that there never was 
a fiercer or more dangerous Enemy 
to all Order, both Sacred and Hu- 
mane, than he was at firſt Appea- 


Kin to almoſt every 
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rance in Germany : But we hope 
he's now grown better, and that 
our Soil has a little mended his 
Crab-ſtock — For we muſt 
own according to their preſent 
Writings, there are not many Ar. 
ticles of Common Chriſtianity, 
if any, which our Engliſh Ang. 
baptiſts diſown, beſides that of 
Infant-Baptiſm , wherein ſont 
reat Men, in the Church of God, 
ave err'd together with em. 
Queſt. Whether Fornication after 
# Solenm Contract, be not as di ſilv- 
ing as Adultery after Marriage 
And whether the Innocent Party, ug. 


en ſufficient Proof and Detect ion of 


che Fornication, may not be at Liber. 
to Contract again with another, « 
Marry if they think it fitting? 
Anſw. We ſee no reaſorrat all, 
that after ſuch a Violation of ib. 
Contract, ir thou'd yet remain 
Obligatory ; for by ſuch an Action 
the Perſon offending is made on: 
Fleſb with a third Perfen, and ther- 
fore the, Obligation to that is yet 


ſtricter, than a bare Promiſe to, 


the firſt. Twou'd be very well 
if our Commen Whoremongers won d 
conſider what numerous Affinitie 
they Centra, and what Portions 
they will have with ſuch Rels 
tions one Day. Twas a very 
true, tho a ſad Jeſt, that a Gen- 
tleman put upon a Lady of Pls 
ſure in the late Camp at Hounſim- 
Heath: He deſign'd to have a fre: 
ſort of Converſe with her, but mi 
liking her Features, ( or 
from ſome other reaſon, tho! that 
was pretended) he began to draw 
off, and cool in the Proſecution of 
the Amour. What, Sir, ( ſaid 
ſhe ) Are ye afraid of the ſofir 
Sex? Indeed, Madam, (reply d 
he) I'm. afraid I ſhou'd be - 
cer in the 
Camp, and ſome of em are ſuch 
as I don't care for having am heli. 
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zn with. As to the latter Part 
of the Queſtion, Whether the 
Imocent Perſon may be at Liberty 
to contratt again T An- 
ſwer, Yes; for what is undone in 
ox? ſenſe, is not done at all; nay, 
the Liberty is much greater here 
than the Law will give in the 


Caſe of Marriage; for a Divorce is 


from Bed and Board, and is not 
void in reſpe& of the Marriage; 
ſo as that the injur'd may Marry 
agzin ; but here the Law has no- 
thing at all ro do, and Perſons 
may act according to their Con- 
ſcience and the Law of God, 
which will warrant a Diſſolutiqn 
of the Contract on. one ſide, when 
the other is violated as much as it 
poſſibly can be. . 

Queſt. What's the beſt Antidote 
againit Fear? | 

Anſv. Good Nurſes are the firſt, 
who by their Forbedrance of thoſe 
idle Names of Bugbear, Ghoſts, &c. 
make ſo early Impreſſions upon 
Childrens Spirits; for Experienge 
gives us Inſtances too many, of 
ſuch Perſons as cou'd neyer wear 
thoſe Thoughts off as long as they 
livd; but it a Perſon is come of 
a timorous fearful Family: there's 
yet better Meaſures to be us d, 


and ſuch as won't fail; Let em fl 


imbibe early Principles of Reli- 
gious Vertus, and then they will 
be arm'd againſt all the little At- 
racks of Fear and Timidity: But 
there s yet another Meral Eſſay, 
which ſeldom fails, to wit, Cu- 
ſtom and Uſe to Dangers, it will 
harden the greateſt Fool of a Coward 
in the World, for the reaſon of 
Fear is an Erronons Judgment, that 


makes diſmal black Repreſentati- 
ons of Things, which are not ſo in 


their own Nature, but in the Fan- 
cy repreſenting ; and when a Per- 


on tries, and finds all his Fears 


groundleſs, he begins to take 
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Courage, and laugh at his old 
fictitious Chymeras. | 
Queſt. What will make Perſons 
wakeful that are given to ſleep? 
Anfw Sleepineſs is ſometimes to 
ſuch a meaſure, that tis a Diſeaſe; 
ſo that proper Phyſick ought to 
regulate the Conſtitution. But 
perhaps the Intent of the Queriſt 
may be, What will keep a Perſon 
awake ; to paſs by Diſturbances, 
and the Cuſtoms of ſuch Philoſo- 
phers as ſlept with a Ball in their 
Hand over a Baſon, that when it 
dropt they might awake, we ſhall 
mention a nearer Inſtance. A very 
eminent Perſon at Oxford, having 
a Certain Book to finiſh for the 
Preſ;, and but a little time to do 


it in, ſendsin the Evening for ene 


of his own Diſhes of Coffee, which 
held above a Pint, and ſecures a 
Quart more for the Night time, he- 
ſtudy'd all Night, and by Morning 
had ſpent hisCoffee, and found him» 
ſelf wakeful enough to proſecute 
the Work he had in Hand, and 
this Method he follow'd (as I take 
it) for three Days and three Nights, 
and finiſhes what he had to do; 
whereupon he order'd his Bed to 
be ready, and ſaid he wou d go to 
ſeep, but lying down he cou'd not 
eep; whereupon the Doctors 
were ſent for, and underſtanding 
the Occaſion, they order'd him to 
Bleed preſently, gave him Opiates 
and other things, whereby they 
caſt him into a Sleep, which was no 
ſhort one; but they all conelud - 
ed, that if he'd wak'd but a few 
Hours longer, he had never ſlept 
any other, but his laſt Sleep, have. 
ing drank of that wakeful Liqu 
to ſuch a great Exceſs. Fr 
Queſt. Whether Devils can Gene- 
rate, and what are we to think of 


ſuch Stories as that of Merlin, who; - 
as is reported, was begot betwixt the 
Devil and his Mother. 
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Anſw. We ought to believe no 
ſuch a thing, for there's the great- 
eſt impoſſibility in't, of any thing 
that can be propes'd in nature, as 1 
ſhall make appear by and by, but 
for the diverſion of the reader, I 
tell him what Frange things of 
this nature have been deliver'd 
in Hiſtory. Ta omit the 
births of Hercules, /Eneans, Alex- 
ander, Bervius, Tully, and many 
other Heroes, which ſome Poets 
wou'd have us believe were be- 
gotten by the Gods, or rather 
Devils, under the names of Pan, 


Incubi, Fauni; nay the hebrews 


themſelves have their {bare in this 
opinion with ſome ,of the fa- 
thers, from that paſſage in Ge- 
neſis, and the ſons of god went into 
the daughters of men, the prince 
of the Incubi, the hebrews call 


Haza, and the chief of the Suc- 


cube, Libithb. — In Poland, 
Princes of the race of the Jageloes 
iſſued from a ſuccubus, in the form 
of a bear, In Poits, counts are 
begot of ſuccuba, half woman and 
half ſerpent, In Hungary, intire 
nations called Hunt, born. of the 
Arlunes, Gothic witches and fauni. 
Even at this day in the iſland of 
Hiſpaniola (by the relation of 
Chiexa in his hiſtory of Peru) a 
dæmon called by the inhabitants 


coroceta, bath to do with the 


women, and the children proceed- 


ing from ſuch conjunction have 


horns, as alſo among the Turks 
thoſe people whom they call Ne- 
pheſol;ans, are believed to be genes, 
raztd by the operation of devils. 
Thoſe who believe ſuch relations, 


argue for em after this manner. 


the devil - performs the natural 
actions of animals by means ſuper» 
natural, as he ſees without eyes, 


moves bodies without contract, 


trauſports himielf from one place 
to anocher without commenſu- 


ration of the intermediate ſpacy 
becauſe he bath no quantity (& 
ſay they) he may get a perſed 
animal without obſerving the 
conditions of ordinary agents, To 


which, and all the reſt, I ariſwer, be re 
that (by Gods permiſſion, for Ml 67P! 
without that nothing can be Ml cr: 
done) the devil has Power ty Ml that 
move all bodies from one place ¶ brou! 
to another, and can by that means for t 


from a body of air or ſome other 
groſs matter; nay further he can dil 
(if permitted) rake a body lately ſence 
dead, animate it with an ad- an(v 
ventitious heat, and give ſuch mo- mul 
tions as he pleaſes to all jts r cre 
parts: But all this won't do, for en 
(naturaliſts tell-us) there are Man 
three things without which "tis in. Jener 
poſſible there can be Generation, mor 
diftinftion of ſex, * copulation of Ml than 
male and female, and emiſſion of Q 
ſome prolifick matter, containing in form 
its. ſelf a virtue to form all the Pari: ther 
from whence it iſſued. The Devil Ml 9 
mgy indeed make the two firſt A 
conditions meet, as is evident by. S. 
the confeſſion of ſeveral witches prel 
that have been executed, who de - ©*P 
clared, that the devil had carnal Deii 
knowleage of em after the manner an! 
of men. But the latter requiſite i: dt 
abſolutely out of the devil's power, tati 
namely, 4 fit) and convenient ſeed of 
indued with ſpirits and vital heat, can 
without which the act muſt be un- ter 
fruitful and barren ; for he hath no out 
ſuch ſeed of his own, becauſe it is an 
the reſult of the laſt concefion, of a 
which cannot be made but ina Fer 
body actually alive; nor can he un 
borraw ſuch ſeed elſewhere, be. Bei 
cauſe it becomes unfruitful when If 
once ſhed out of the veſſels of We. 
nature, by reaſon of the evapo- aer 
ration of its ſpirits. It muſt be 
an act of the natural faculty and ſip 
the vegatitive ſoul, which cannot 
be appropriated to the deyil l tha 
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11 pure ſpirit, not compoſed of lieve that He 7s, & c. wiz, an un- 
ns. ſucceſſive being, inexpreſſible by 
Queſt. What animal is the moſt paſt or to come, but always the 
happy of all the creation ? ſame; agreeable to another rexc, 
Anſw. Before this queſtion can Before Abraham was, 1 am. Which 
be reſolv'd, I muſt agree what word the Arians, with all their 
happineſs is, and then examine the evaſions, know not what to make 
creation, which comes neareſt to of, when tis brought to prove 
that happineſs; there might be the eternity of our Saviour's 
brought very plauſible arguments Godhead. 
for the happineſs of many crea=- Queſt. Whether the ſouls of ffu- 
tures before man, if the abſence of dious and learned men are nit more 
evil determin'd happineſs, or pre- perfect in the world to come, than 
ſence of ſome ſmall good. My the ſouls ef. the ignorant and illite- 
anſwer is this, That happineſs rate, if we ſuppoſe 'em equally picus 
muſt con ſiſt in action, and therefore here? | 
a creature which acts moſt perfely Anſw. Piety takes its eftimate 
is moſt happy, which is a good both from knowledge and practice; 
Man; but if we take mankind in ſo that there cannot be an equali- 
general, that they all are either ty of piety hereof between ſouls 
more happy, or more miſerable, equally. careful and induſtrious 
than all other creatures whatever. here; for the motive and man- 


tative of God. 


Queſt. What image ought we to 
form of God in our Minds ? Or whes 
ther any when we pray to him, or at 
ay other time? ſe 1 

Anſw. The church of Rome (in 
St. Peter's church at Rome) has 
preſumptuouſly contradicted the 
expreſs command of the ſupreme 
Deity, in making the image of 
an dd grave man as a repreſen- 
If ſuch an imĩ- 
tation had not been the breach 
of an expreſs command, there 
cannot be found an act of a grea- 
ter folly and ignorance through: 
out the whole univerſe. How 
can Finite creatures have an 1dea 
of an infinite Being ? How can mat- 
ter include immateriality, Or à cir- 
cumſcriptible image imitate a 
Being that is every where at once ? 
If we cou'd not diſcern ſuch a 
weakneſs by natural reaſon, the 


ſacred writ would inform us 


Gd is a ſpirit, and they that wor. 
ſhip- Him, muff warſhip Him in Jpi- 
rt, and in truth. Again, — He 
that cometh to God, muſt be- 


ner of this care are different in 
thomſelves, and act by ſentiments 
not in the nature, but in the 
manner. As for inſtance, two 

perſons go along the ſtreets, one 
ſees very well, and the other is al- 
moſt blind; they go both the 
ſame Journey, take the ſame care 
of ditches, ſtones, &c. but he that 
ſees beſt, has à better proſpe# of 
the journey s- end, and can go (or- 
dinarily) with greater pleaſure, 
being better able to avoid the in- 
conveniencies of the way than the 
other. I ſhou'd enter into the 
diſpute whether doing or ſuffering 
ſhall have. the greater reward here. 
after; for I am. ſure they pro- 
ceed both from one principle, 
but ſure I am, that the lier we 
are to God, by both knowledge and 


practice of holineſs, the higher our 


preferment will be hereafter 


with him; and I doubt not but in 
ſome meaſure this difference de- 

pends upon the improvements our 
ſelves make of our time in this 
world. = | | 


Queſt. 
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Queſt. Was the Fall of Adam on 
the Day of his Creation.? —— or 
how long after ? 

Anſw It's ſaid indeed, That 
Man being in Henour continu'd not. 
Whence ſome wou'd argue, that 
Adam fell on the very Day of his 
Creation. — But I think very 
far from the purpoſe, for neither 
are we ſure that chis Text refers 
to the Fall of Man, though I con- 
feſs that's. a probable Interpreta» 


tion, nor does that Expreſſion * 


[ continu'd not] note any certain 
Time, ſince he might ſtand both 
Days and Years before the Fall, 
and yer that be true enough, that 
he did not continue in his Recti- 
rude, or Honour. And indeed, 


don conſidering the Hiſtory, we 


by Cod when they were brought 
to Adam and indeed i 
ſeems not the firſt common Crea. 
tien here deſcribed ; for here eye. 
ry Fowl of the Air, as well 3; 
every Beaſt of the Field are for. 
med out of the Ground, wherezs 
Gen. 1. v. 20, and 21. The 
Waters brought forth the Foul. 

— and ſuppoſing this, that 
an Individual of every Species 
were created jn the Sight of 
Adam, it would have been a new 
and a ſtrong Argument to move 
him to adore the Wiſdom and 
Power of the Creator, and to 
keep him in his Obedience, And 
indeed it's pretty evident that the 
other Furniture of Paradiſe was 
made after this manner 


are inclin'd to believe our Firſt For v 8 and 9. God, himſelf, 
Parents did not Fallon the very ©* planted a Garden — out of 


Day of their Creation. Becauſe 


Paradiſe or Eden ſeems to be for- 
med after Adam — Gen 2. v. 8. 
— After God had formed Man 


out of the Duſt of the Ground, 


it's added And the Lord 
** God planted a Garden Eaſt- 
** ward in Eden, and there he put 
the Man whom he had formed 
— agreeable to the Tradition of 
the Rabbi's. —— That Para- 
„ diſe was one of the Things 
** which God form'd after the 
* the Creation of the World. — 
So again in the 15th, And the 
Lord God took the Man and 
„ put him into the Garden of 
Eden to dreſs it, and to keep 
it. — Then ſucceeded God's 
giving him the Command of 
Obedience after which 
we are ſure he was ſome time 
alone, which Ged ſaid, twas not 
good for him to be, though how 
long we know not. Then eve- 


ry Beaſt of the Field and Fowl 


of the Air, viz. One of every 
fort, ſeem to be form'd gnew 


the Ground the Lord God made 
to grow every Tree that is plez- 
“ ſant to the Sight, and good for 
© Food -—— Nay, among the 
« reſt, the Tree vf Life and the 
«© Tree of Knowledge, which in 
e all Probability were of a dif. 
“ ferent Species from other 
Trees. — This howeyer 
we are ſure of, that Adam named 


all the Creatures, all Beaſts and 


Fowl at leaſt, when they were 
brought to him by God — and 
that with Names ſo appoſite to their 
Natures ; for we ſuppoſe the He. 
brew. Language to he the Origi- 
nal, that they appear not a haſty 
Work, nor indeed is the Number 
of em ſo ſmall that it cou d be 
very quickly finiſh'd.. After al 
this, 41am was caſt into a Sleep, 
and his Rib tura'd into a We 
man — with whom 'tis rot 
likely he would part the firſt Day, 
unleſs he was a very unkind Hus 
band —— Nor was it till ſhe 
partedwith him,that theDevilmet 
and ſeduced her, nor did he E 

| medi · 
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mediately prevail and 
then ſhe muſt rake up ſome time 
to find Adam, after whole cating, 
they ſew'd fig-leaves together and 
made themſelves aprons ——— 
and then, when God had expo- 
ſtulated both with them and the 
Serpent, they were turned out of 
Eden. All theſe great incidents 
tis not very probable ſhould be 


diſpatch'd in ſo little a time as 


one day, and therefore we rather 
incline to think Adam ſtood lon - 
ger — But how long ? is an un- 
reaſonable queſtion, ſince no mor. 


tal man can be certain concern 


ing it. | 
Queſt. What ſins are moſt de- 
ſtructive to ſoul and body, and 
which is the beſt way to avoid em. 
+ Anſw., This is different in diffe- 


rent men, according to their par- 


ticular conſtitutions or inclina- 
tions. But in general, tis the 
ſeveral ſorts of intemperance which 
deſtroy moſt men, both ſoul and 
body, we mean the inordinate 


ſatisfa ion of two of the groſſeſt 


ſenſes, the rouch and taſte, which 
as they fill the weekly bills with 
feyers, conſumpt ions, and ſome- 


thing worſe which is ſo often 


ihrowded under the name of the 
latter, ſo tis to be feared, more 
inevitably ruins the ſouls of 
thoſe who are tormented by em. 
Nou the means to avoid 
theſe ſins are as many as there 
are helps to a chriſtian life. — 
One however I'd propoſe, (tho' 
here's nv room to preach, nor 
isc our deſign to pou Sermons, 

ich by God's 
grace may have very god effect 
on thoſe who uſe it. Tis 
— once every day to get apart 
from all company, whatever hap- 
pens, though but for @ quarter of an 
kour together, and to think upon 


DEATH in good earneſt, and 
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what will certainly follow it, 
men either perſiſt or fall into the 
habit of the, or indeed any other 


ſens, without repentance ? 


Queſt. Whether Peter or Paul, er 
any of the Apoſtles did uſe notes is 
their preaching # | 
Anſw. No, nor Bibles neither to 
t their notes in, that ever we 
d of. They had not ſo much 
as beats, as we fee by moſt, it 
not all their ſermon: recorded in 
the ſcripture. They had no pu!- 


Pits, nor ſeveral other things in 


uſe among us; but what conſe- 
quence can be drawn from all 
this? — Theſe being only ſuch 
circumſtances as enter not at all 
into the nature of the thing ; fuch 
notet as We have, they could noc 
PRs have, our way of writing 

eing not then, at leaſt nor 10 
commonly in faſhion. For Zacha- 
ry. when he wou'd exprefs his 
mind, ask'd not for pen, ink and 


paper, but for a writing table, tho 


it's true, the other way too was 
ſomerimes uſed. But as the Apo. 
ſtles uſed no notes ſo neither did 
they ſtudy their ſermons befere- 
hand, nor needed they do ir, the 


gift of preaching being one df 


thoſe x: eiguarz, or miracul:z; 
gifts at that time beſtowed upon 


the church of God. As we may. 


learn from 2 Cor, 12. 28. © And 
„God hath ſer. ſome in the 
* church. firſt Apoſtles, fecon- 


00 darily Prophets, thirdly teach- 


„ers, after that miracles, then 
« gifts of healing, Cc Are al! 
« Apoſtles? are all Prophets? 
« Are all teachers? As for notes 
or no notes, at preſent it may 
not be unentertaining to dit. 
courſe a little. further, though 
beyond the queſtion, in refe- 
rence to the preſent cuſtom of 
the Nation. I is known that our 
Miniſters began to write their 
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Sermons firſt about the time of 
the reformation, when their ene- 
mies accuſed 'em for preaching 
ſedit iouſly, for which reaſon they 
penn'd down all that they ſpoke, 
to produce their Notes if there 
ſhould be occaſion, to witneſs for 
'em againſt thecalumnies of their 
enemies. And finding this to be 
an advantage untq em, as to the 
cloſeneſs of their diſcourſès, and 
more corre& expreſſion, they 
have ever ſince continued it, and 
that to ſo good purpoſe, that un- 
Jeſs we extreamly flatter our 


ſelves, the Engliſh-ſermons are 


now the beſt in the world. Bur 
there are different ways of «ſim 
Notes in preaching. To have 'em 
in the pulpit for an aſſiſtance to 
the memory, which he that comes 
without muſt be a bold man; or 
to uſe em altogether without at 
all truſting to the memory: And 
here we acknowledge a ſermon 
generally * with much 
more life w 

eye is not chain'd to his book ; 
and the cuſtom of thus preach- 
ing making the thing in time 
much more eaſie than ar firſt it 


&;. pears. — But then on the con- 


trary, to all by heart, word 
le Ca great ſlavery, and 
. befides, takes up fo much time 
from other ſtudies, that we que- 
ſtion whether ir be always worth 
the while to do it. Upon the 
whole, though the common peo- 
ple wou'd never think St. Pau! 
himſelf preach'd a good ſermon, 
unleſs, as ſome of em call ir, he 
read it every word without book ; 
vet all thoſe who are worth plea- 
ſing, had rather hear. a piece of 
good ſenfe and cloſe diſcourſe 
read to 'em out of the pulpit 
than a long rambling meſs of 
non-ſenſe without book, neyer ſo 
volubly tumbled over. 


en the preacher's 


off from the place where tas 
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Queſt. How ſball we know cur em 
wicked thoughts from the ſuggeſting 
of the Devil ? 

Anſw. I believe this a very gif. 


ficult matter, if not next to im. 
poſſible, at leaſt always to do: 


Sometimes tis poſſible rhe Devil 
himſelf may be flandered in this 
as in other matters. At others he 
may inject ſuch thoughts as we 
may yet think to be our own ; ſo 
ſubtile an adyerſary is he, and by 
being all ſpirit, having the ad. 
vantage and power, when permit. 
ted, to put together ſuch images 
of things as he thinks beſt, and 
repreſent em to our fancies ei. 
ther ſleeping or waking, which 
evil thoughts of his ſending, are 
by ſome judg'd to be more eſpe 
cially aim'd at in thoſe fiery dont 


of this wicked one, mentioned in, 


the Holy Writ. Some divine 
have propoſed ſeveral criterions, 
or marks whereby to diſtinguiſh 
theſe from our own. As by their 
ſuddenneſs, when there can no 


dependance be found betwixt em 


and any of our own that went be- 
fore 'em. By their extravagance, 


blackneſs or horridneſs, their ve 


ry lineaments reſembling and be- 
traying their father. But to he 
ingenious, I hardly can think 
either of theſe, or indeed any 
other, to be any other than a 
probable mark, at Izaſt nat an 
infallible one, ſince we often- 
times have independant thoughts 
from what went before, or from 


what went immediately or nearly 
preceded, the firſt link of the chain 
(or. the original of the thought) 


being at a great diſtance from 
the other, and one thought, as it 
were, diving for a while under 4 
great heap of others, {like ſom: 
rivers, or the moon behind 4 
cloud) & riſing again a great way 


af 


the extravagant wickedneſs of em 
any ſurer ſign; for truth tells us, 
that the heart of man it ſelf is 
d:ſperately wicked, and the devil 
can hardly be much worſe. Bur 
tho "ris difficult to diſcern theſe 
from one another, tis eaſie to 
cure both, at leaſt to know the 


'way of doing it, which is of 


much mare concern to thoſe who 
are troubled with em. and that 
is — to take the ſhield of faith 
—— immediately to make an 
af of faith on Jeſus, to flie to 
him for refuge, with utter deteſ- 
tation of any ſuch abominable 
thoughts, whence ſoever they 
come — and then be it the de- 
vil, or be it chance that brings ic 
into our minds (chance, the Phi- 
hoſopher excellently defines rhe 


ef: of cauſes for all) It ſhall 


be. no more charg d to our ac- 
count before God, than if we 
read any ſuch thing in a book, or 
heard it pronounc'd by any other. 
Queſt, Where is the ſoul of man 
when he is in a ſwoon 
Auſw. The ballad-ſingers will 
tell us, tis — with Dives and 


Lazarus — and the whole creati. 


on in t'other world: Bur 
philoſophy aſſures us, that where. 
ſoever tis, or whatever it's doing. 
the body muſt know nothing of 
it. nor remember it, the ſenſitive 
faculties being unuſeful by the 


unfitneſs of the organs, and the 
common-ſenſe, fancy, memory, 


and all ſtand ſtill, as the diffe. 


rent wheels and motions of a 


watch or clock, when either the 
weight's down, or any great 


ſpring or wheel's diſorder d. The 


ſoul undoubredly a&s at prefenr 
by the corporeal organs, and 
thoſe ſpecie which though we can 
ſcarce ſay they are truly material, 
yer we know they can't be pro- 
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perly ſpiritual : And accordingly 
we are not like to remember 
what paſſes when we are in the 
condition before- mention d. A 


remarkable and authentick n- 


flance whereof we have in the 
maid who in the laſt age was 
hang'd at Oxford, for murdering 
her baſtard-child, and after many 
hours reviv'd again — who was 
ſo far from remembring what 
happen'd after ſhe was ſeemingly 
dead, that her thoughts were un- 
ravell d further back than the end 
of her firſt life; and ſhe remem- 
ber d little or nothing done or 
ſaid after ſhe came out of p. iſon, 
but began again at her reviving 
with the ſame words ſhe had ſpo- 
ken ſome time before her death, 
what paſs'd afterward ' till ſhe was 
turn'd over, either not having 
lain long enough in her menfory 
to make any laſting impreſſion 
there, or being immediately di- 
ſturb'd and blotted our by fear 
on approaching death. I con- 
clude then, that the ſoul is ſtill 
in the body, as much as ſpirit can 
be in place, as much as it was be- 
fore the perſon firſt ſwoon'd, and 
remains there either as long as 
the body is any Way tenantable 


(which it may be for ſome time, 


though perhaps a little our of re- 
air) or elſe, for ought we know, 
ciil God himſelf commands ic 
away to return to him that gave 
it, and that as really and diſtinct- 
ly as he ſends it firſt into the 
body of the child in che womb 
of rhe mother 

Queſt. Whether Negroes ſhall riſe 

ſo at the laſt Day?  ' 
Anſw. The pinch of the queſti- 
on only lies — Whether white 
or black is the bctier colour? For 
the Negroes won't be perſuaded 
but their Jett is finer and amore 
beauriful than _ Alabaſter. * 
2 b 
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If we paint the Devil black, they thing natural in't. Black: js gf 
are even with us, for they paint the colour of Night, frightfy, 
him white, and no doubt are as dark and horrid ; but White cf 
much in the right on't as we; the Day and Light, refreſhing 
none amonſt them, who are legi- and lovely. Taking then this 
timate, being born white, but blackneſs of the Negro to bear 
ſuch as are a kind of leprous per- accidental imperfection ( the 
fons.— And they boaſt of an Em- cauſe whereof ſee before) I con- 
eror of Rome, one of the beſt of clude thence, that he ſhall not x. 
— ('twas Severus,) and ſaints, riſe with that complexion, bur 
farhers and martyrs without leave it behind him in! the dark. 
number, who have been of that neſs of the grave, exchanging it 
colour, — But after all, unleſs for a brighter and a better at hi 
we are very partial, there is ſome · return again into the world. 


| Qiueſt. To Chriſt's true Church, my Will to ber's reſgu d, 
1 | I gladly wou'd my Steps directly bend: ; 

But where that Church ſhall wandring Mortals "9h 5 
| Since muiltiply'd Diviſions know no end | 


Anſw. Where &'er the Word and Sacred Signs are found, 
There's the true Church, which ſhall Hell's Gates deſie: 
Not ſo, with what e er ſpecious Titles crown'd, | 
Who either zheſe neglect, or that deny. | 


Queſt. A juſt reſpe# I'd to the Altar pay; 
Nor thoſe who on the Altar wait, deſpiſe ; 
Tet wou'd not them implicitely obey, 
I hate Abuſes, and T hate Diſguiſe, 


Anſw. There is a Medium which the Wiſe can find,. 
Their Words examine by the Sacred Page; 
Tho! we're not now to implicite Faith enclin'd, 
Nor is that one o'th reigning Sins o'th* Age. 


Queſt. Ny Faith Pd pay but not Reaſon loſe, 
 Humbly receive — God, not Man has ſeal d; 
But ſince falſe Prophets oft the NMorld abuſe, 
- How ſball-I know what's forg'd from what's reveal d? 


Anſw still with God's Word, the Words of Men compare, 
That ſtill with humble Diligence ſurvey, * 7985 
All neceſſary Truths ſhine clearly there; 
This Index mind, you'll never loſe your Way. 
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The AruENIA 
Queſt. Did Adam ſis more than 
once * 

auſw Yes undoubtedly. for the 
frft Sin was productive of others 
boch in him and us. But T can 
prove that he did ſo by Scripture 
as well as reaſon e ſinned 
once in eating the fruit; a ſecond 
time in attempting to hide him» 
ſelf from God, thereby queſtion» 
ing his omnipreſence. A third 
time in giving a falſe cauſe for a 
true, when he told God, that he 
hid himſelf becauſe he was naked, 
whereas the true cauſe was, his 
guilty conſcience accus'd him for 
his ſin; in this queſtioning the 
omniſciency of God. He ſinned 
a fourth time in excuſing himſe lf. 
inſtead of confeſing his ſin. The 
« woman Whom thou gaweſ? to be 
« with me, ſhe gave me of the 
„Tree, and Idid eat. But i 
the queſtion relates to his 5ſt ſin, 
in eating the forbidden fruit, we 
ſee no reaſon at all why we 
ſhould think he did'it more than 
once: Tho' indeed there is ſome 
probability that the woman repeat- 
ed her in. For the did not only 
eat her ſelf, being then abſent 
from her husband, but came unto 
him, afid gave alſo to her hus- 
band with her, and he did eat. 

Queſt Had the empyreal Heaven 
10 Beginning? 

Anſw. The empyreal Heaven 
muſt be a place, becauſe there is 
body there, at leaſt Chriſt's glori« 
ous body. Now all places muſt 
have beginning, becauſe all body 

ad ; again, whatſoever is, and 
ir not God, once was not: Unleſs 
therefore we embrace their Opi- 
nion who hold God himſelf to 
be, Spatium immenſum, we muſt 
believe the empyreal Heavens 
were once created. And what if 
the creation of 'em ſhould be in- 
Umated- in the firſt of Geneſis ? 


In theſe words, In the begin · 
** ning God created the Heavens 
and the Earth, and the earth 
* was without form, Cc. The 
fi- Verſe ſeems a ſummary of all 
God's work, and the Heaven: here, 
not 2d or 1ſt Heaven, (as to us) 
but the 3d, that beyond the Hea- 
ven of Heavens, (which we look 
upon to be the place of the ſtars 


only) namely the very ſeat of the 


Bleſſed, and that the word is to 
be taken in that ſenſe, ſeems at 
leaſt probable to us, becauſe 
the Heaven here may ſeem not to 
be either the firmament, or ex» 
panſe, called Heaven afterwards, 
deſcrib'd as the place for the 
heavenly bodies, nor much leſs 


the aerial Heaven:: Of the latter 


there is little queſtion, for the 
former, it is plainly deſcribed 


fas made out of the earth, which 


is divided from the Heaven in 
the firſt Verſe, The earth was 
without form and void, and 


* darkneſs was upon the face of 


the deep, The face of the wa- 
% ter. And God ſaid, Let there 
© be a firmament in the midſt of 
© the waters: And God made the 
* firmament, and call'd it Hea- 


ven. Now this expanſe, or fir- 


mament, is only waters extended 
or ſtretcht abroad, being trans- 
formed into Air and therefore ta- 
ken out of the firſt Chaos before 
mentioned, and therefore part of 
the earth; but as for the Heaven, 
it's only ſaid, In the beginning 

od created it, without reſum. 
ing or giving any account of it, 
or of its inhabitants, the angels, 
the hiſtory whereof did nor ſo 
much concern us. I confeſs if 
any ſhall affirm this Heaven is the 
ſame with what is afterward de- 
ſcribed, and no other than the fir. 
mament, I know not how to diſ- 
prove him, —＋ can he me; both 
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of 'em being probable interpre- 
tations. 

Queſt. If Adam had not ſin d kad 
he and his poſterity been immortal? 


Anſw Ves, or elſe to what pur- 


Poſe had the threatning been 
In the Day that thou _ theyeo 


beem to have died ſtiil norwith. 
ſtanding their obedience? For 
there not being room enough for 
his poſterity had he liv d. 
I have ſeveral things to ſay, — 
and firſt —— woud Mr. Burnt's 
| hypotheſis hold concerning the 
paradiſical torm of the earth be- 
fore the flood, wiz that there. was 


at firſt no ſea, except what was 


contain'd in the bowels of the 
earth we ſhou'd find at 
leaſt fo much more room than 
now we have. But that we can 
go near to do without it, for un- 
doubtedly all the earth was curſt 
for A1am's ſin, without which 
curſe its very probable it had all 
been habitable, — and if ſo, not 
only the vaſt regions of deſart in 
Africa, but all the huge north- 
ern tracts near the pole, and the 
ſouthern Terra incognita, — 
which wou'd have made room for 
perhaps as many more as we 
have now upon earth. But there's 
no need of this, for when they 
had lived as long as God thought 
fir, perhaps a 1009 years, they 


might have been tranſlated to hea - 


ven, as Enoch and Elias were. 

Queſt. How many angels fell in 
the rebellion ? ; 

Anſw. Some think as many as 
all the ele& upon earth, who ſhall 
fill up their rooms in heaven, and 
be like the angels. as the wicked 
like their companions, the devils, 
— But how many either thoſe 
angels, or the elect of God are, he 
only knows, who calls all the 

ſtars by their names. 
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Queſt. What became of the bodiy 
of thoſe men and women, who periſh. 
ed in the deluge ? 

Anſw If the fore-mentioned 
gentleman's hypotheſis wou'd but 
ſtand, I could eaſily diſpoſe of 


f 'em, for they might all be ſwal. 
thou ſhalt ſurely dye ; If they had 1 


owed up at the burſting aſun. 
der of the, cortex of the earth, 
when the ſea came out of it, or 
at leaſt when part thereof way 
fuck'd in again, — Nay we can 
make a ſhift without this ingeni. 
ous fancy, for we are ſure that 


the. fountains of the great deep 


were broken up, and by the pal. 
ſages whence they came, the bo- 
dies might roll down into the 
bowels of the earth, to the great 
abyſs; others might be buried in 
the mud, or under hills and 
mountains ; and what if ſome of 


. thoſe gygantick skeeltons which 


are certainly human, and ſome of 
em entire, which have beeg ſo 
often found in ſuch kind of pla. 
ces, ſhould be the remains of ſome 


of theſe bodies, —— which if 


granted, as I can fee nothing im- 
p:'obable in't, we thereby gaina 


great argument for the truth of 


the hiſtory ot the flood, over and 
above tradition and ſacred writ, 
borh of which alfo aſſure us that 
there were giants in thoſe days. 
That there have been ſuch bodies 
found, and this not very ſeldom, 
is too evident to be denied; and 


how ſhouid they come there un- 


der ſuch mountains and hills un- 
leſs by ſome ſuch Deluge ? 4 
we find huge trees buried vaſthj 
deep under the earth, which gc! 
thither in all probability the 
ſame way: There are ſtill 0 


therways to diſpoſe of the bo- 


dies of men, Cc. who have pt 
riſhed in the deluge, than ve 
have already taken notice ©, 


which unleis they were put outro! 


the 


upon the earth, (as they muſt 
have done, for there were ſcarce 
enough left alive, to have buried 
the inhabitants bur of one ſingle 
rown) would have by their peſti- 
lent and noiſom ſtench ſoon have 
diſpatched their ſurvivors; one 
way is, the flood continuing from 
Wab's going into the Ark, till he 
came out again, more than a full 
year, the bodies in that time. and 
perhaps much leſs, would break, 
corrupt, and be quite diſſolved. ſo 
thatthere would be no ſign of 'em 
long before he came abroad again. 
The other is, that they might ei · 
ther be driven or left upon Ame- 
rica, and thoſe ſo long after undiſ- 
covered and uninhabited worlds, 
orelſe whelm'd into the vaſt ſeas 


that run between them and us, or 


for ever ſunk in the unfathomable 


. depths of the northern ocean. 


Queſt, Do the modern Engliſh 
dramatique writers excell moſt, or 
thoſe of the laſt age? 

Anſw. Thoſe who firſt brought 
our ſtage any thing near the An- 
cients, as Shakeſpear, Johnſon, and 


ſome few more, had not only moſt 


of em a great genius of their own 
to ſhape and mould what they 


found, but a vaſt ſtock of matter 
to ſet up with, and therefore no 


wonder they were ſuch great 
traders, For tragedy, they had 
then not only all the hiſtory, 


but even all the fable of the 


world, to work upon, as well as 
the works of other Tragædians, 
both Greek and. Latin; and for 
comedy, as well all the fools of 
former ages, as our own plentiful 
Crop. But our more modern 
writers, are either in.. hiſtory 
forc'd to graft on what their 
forefathers have done before em, 
whom it may ſometimes happen, 
they may mend for the worſe, 
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the way, had they lain unburied 


ſtage afrerwerds ; 
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and ſtrike out beauties inſtead of 
faults ; or elſe patch em up with 
a few mean ſcenes in compariſon 
of what they ſo badly imitate — 
Or if they tread new paths, be 
forc'd to invent monſſrous and 
unnatural ſtories, which can ne- 
ver do well upon the ſtage, where 
we expect the image of life. And 
then for comedy (with reverence 
to all the quality of pit and box be 
ir ſpoken) our 2 are now almoſt 


all exhauſted, and the ſame fool 


ſeldom does well twice; and be- 
ſides, we require better bred foo!s 
than our forefathers were con- 
rented with, for a merry miller or 
cobler wou'd make excellent ſport 
at the red Bull or Glebe, whereas 
nothing will down with us now 
under a lawyer's clerk, or a country 
gentleman, Now tho' it muſt be 


confels'd there have been new 


fields open'd for tragedy, both by 
the diſcovery of a new world, and 
many great accidents in this: And 
tho' we have now and then a new 
faſbion'd folly or humour ſtarts up to 
divert the world/ firſt, and the 
yet neither are 
the inſtances of the former kind 
very numerous,/nor are all ſtraxge 
or dreadful ftotics fit for tragedy ; 
nor in the latter caſe, are there 
enough withour a great dea} of 
art in the cooking of them, ro 
ſatisfie the ſharp ſtomachs of 
ſuch audiences as will be all cri- 
ticks in ſpite of nature. For 
which reaſons we think that ore 
who hits the true air either of 
tragedy or comedy in this age, 
performs a more difficult task 
than thoſe who did ſo formerly. 
Upon the whole, though we have 
few, if any writers at preſent, 
to whom nature has given ſo 
great 4 genius, or ſuch ſtrong 
thoughts as thoſe of former ages, 
yet we certainly write more ccr- 
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h than they did, and our hu. 
---1rs for the moſt part are better 
n dy, tho' their's better farce 
than ours. | : 

Queſt. Whether ſongs en moral, 
y*[igious, or divine ſubjefr, compo- 
e ty perſons of Wit and Vertue, 
and ſet to both grave and pleaſant 


net, wou'd not by the charms of 


1. try. and ſweetn?ſs of muſick, make 
e of moaeſty and ſobri- 
eon the younz and noble, make 
n really in love with vertue aud 
£191neſs; and prepare their Minds 
72r the deſizn'd Reformation? And 
what are your thoughts on the late 
1i/t:ral Poem, &c. 3 

Anſw. Nothing but a ſtock is 
pro againſt the charms of mu- 
nick. nay even that will feel, tho 
it can't hear it. We are not apt 
4 believe ſo ill of mankind as 
miny do, but think before ill 
its are induc d, thoſe common 
principles of goodneſs left in 
their natures, eſpecially aſſiſted 
wh chriſtianity, wou'd rather 
ineline 'em to vertue than vice, 
wirre one but dreſs'd as lovely as 


le nerally we ſee the other: Now 


tically 


muſick being an intellectual 1, 
well as a ſenfible pleaſure, (for ir 
depends indeed chiefly upon nun. 
ber and harmmy, which nothing 
is a proper judge of but what hz 
reaſon) and of all muſick, vocal is 
the moſt moving, eſpecially when 
good ſenſe, good. poetry, good 
runes, and a good voice meet to. 


gether ; we ſee not how vertue, 


which is even of it ſelf fo ani. 
able, can chooſe but be much 


more ſo, when thus adory'd and 


attend:d. But ſtill the queſtion 
is, Who ſhall. be her tyre, woman? 
For ſhe may tarry a long time be- 
fore our poets will trouble them- 
ſelves about it. And here natu. 
rally enough would come in a 
diſcourſe of divine poetry and 5. 
et-, but we have too much buſi. 
neſs -already to digreſy, or dif- 
courſe on that ſubje&, unleſs our 


queſtion call'd us more immedi · 


ately unto it. However, ſeeing 
this Quer iſt ſeems not only to be pot. 
inclin d. but to deſire our 
thoughts on the late Paſtoral Pen, 
we ſhall here add two or thiee 
Lines to the Author of it. 


To the Autbor of the late Famous Pas rox AI Pogu. 


1 


ES, — by each Fountain, River, Stream and Grove, 
* By all the pleaſant Haunts the Muſes Jove, 
By them themſelves, and great Apollo too, 

il ſwear I hardly love them more than you 


What ſecret Nectar through thy Lines does flow ? 


Say, Dear Unknown! What ist that charms me ſo? 5 


What Deathleſs Beauties in thy Garden grow ? 

Immortal Wit, in Nature's eaſieſt Dreſs. 

A Paradice rais'd in a Wilderneſs. 

The" harſb thy Subject, hexgard and unkind, 

And rough, as bitter Blafts of Northern Wind, 
Divine Spirit correffs each ruder Srund, 

And breathes delicious Zephyrs all ground. 


CS 
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' Thus can our Kindred, Art, and Painter's Care ah 
Make even Storms look Beautiful and Fair. 


But whilft Ipraiſe, I muſt accuſe thee foo, 
When thou hadſt done ſo much, no more to do. 


Ihen to the Brink o 
There to break 


F Boyne : 
off the chaſe 8 him and Fame. 


Hero came. 


* * 


Where had been Albion now, had he thus ſtood, 
But floating in another Sea of Blood ? 

To leave him when the Floods crept ſoft along ; 
And Silver Boyne liſfined to hear thy Song; 
To hear the Naides ſing what thou doſt write, 


As when ſbe roſe to ſee thy 


Hero fight : 


See him all o'er with ſpringing Lawrels ſpread. 

And. all his Angel Guard around his Head, _ 
This. wields bis Flaming Sword the Rebels fly, 
And that the fatal Ball puts gently by 


Which Britain's MIGHTY 


I 
GENIUS ſhook to ſee, 


And trembled at the Danger more than He. 


This! ſweeteſt Bard, hadf# thou proceeding Sung, 
How had the Woods, how had the Valleys rung! 
And Pollio's learned Muſe, who ſits above, 

The Shepherds Admiration, and their Love, 
Had deign'd thee Smiles, as af the World eſteem, 
Which dares nat ſure diflile what pleaſes him. | 


Queſt. How big are ſpirits, ſince 
tir ſaid, that our Saviour caſt 4 
Legion of em out of one Man? 

Anſw. I is a very incongruous 


Qeſtion, and we might as well 


have been ask'd how broad a 
thought is, or what colour the 
taſte is of ? ſpirits as we have ſaid, 


are no more than cogitati ve ſub- 


fances and by conſequence not 
at all ſubject to the groſſer 
terms of magnitude, longitude , 
Place, &c. The learned tell us, 


Thas a thouſand Angels may dance 


un 4 point; lis a. merry 
thought, but not at all errone - 
ous. 

Queſt. 4 lady not learned, but 
having children, and being deſirous 
her ſelf to enter em early into the 
humledge of things, deſires the 


Athenian Society, to anfwer theſe 
following queries for her reſolution 
therein? | 
1. What heads of things is it beſt 
te enter children in, when they begin 
to learn ? 
2. What particular branches ov 
members under thoſe ſeveral heads. 
3. Which is the beſt way of refer- 
ing what they mect with in their ob · 
ſervation, or reading, to thoſe heads 
_ ch they haue been before inſtructed 
Pe, at | 
Anſw We anſwer, firſt in ge- 
neral, if the lady has many chil- 
dern-or a large Family, ſne Il find 
her domeſtick affairs will employ 
too much of her time to give her 
liberty either to inſtrutt her chil · 
dren her ſelf or fit her ſelf for it; 
both of which, is the work of a 
.Turor 
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tutor who muſt mind nothing 
+ elſe not but that a mo- 
ther, if a prudent well remper'd 
and ingenious woman, had ſhe 
no other buſineſs, and were ſhe 
otherwiſe capable of it; might, 
we believe, do much more on 
her own children than any other, 
as being better acquainted with 
their tempers and diſpoſitions, 
and having nothing of that ma- 
giſterial ſowerneſs-which ſtick ſo 
cloſe to moſt pædagogues, and 


frights more learning out of chil. 


dren than e' er they can whip 
into em: And aſter all, are apt 
to confine their care to words only, 
letting things alone for others: 
whence we may obſerve, without 
any reflection on thoſe of 'em 
who don't deſerve that character, 
that they are generally of a tri- 
fling genius, and unſound judg- 
ments. After this we come to 
the particular reſolution of the 
ſeveral queſtions. 

To the firſt, What: heads of 
. things 'tis fitteſt to enter children 
in, when my firſt begin 3 — 
— (ve ſu e em Au- 
licy,and anſ\ . that 
they ought in the firſt place, as all 
chriſtians acknowledge, to be in- 
ſtructed in divinity ; but neither 
this, nor any that follow, to take 
up their whole time, which wou d 
ſoon tire and make em nauſeate 
it; but to have diverſity of Stu- 
dies, now one, and then another, 
tho in none to overload em. And 
therein to be ſure at the very firſt, 
as ſoon as they can underſtand 
any thing, to make em have juſt 
thoughts of God. whom they 
jlou'd be accordingly taught to 
believe the moſt good, moſt ami- 
able being, the father of all things, 
who loves them better than their 
natural parents, and who gives 
'em all they have, or ate to hope 


for, and who ſees all their aq. 
ons; and if good, will certain] 

reward em, as well as puniſh'em 
if evil, Poſſeſs em well with 
this at firſt, and if you can but 
be ſo happy to make em love 
God "twill be a firm foundation 
for all the reſt, ſince that inge. 
nuous principle will make 'en 
do all they poſſibly can, which 
they are told will pleaſe him, and 
delight in doing it; they ought 
indeed to know he's juſt too, and 
will puniſh thoſe who do evil: 
But this ought not to be all, nor we 
think, to be principally taught em 
becauſe it only renders em lu 
viſhly fearful, and lays a founda. 
tion for ſuperſtition; whencethey 
eaſily run into irreligion, the ex: 
treams being nearer each other in 
every thing than the miles are, 
how great riddle ſoever that 
may ſeem to be. Aﬀeer this, all 
the principles of our religion are 
to be. taught 'em, but all ſweet) 
and mildly to ſhew their happineſs 
is really deſign'd therein.—And 
after they have lexrnt the very firſt 
neceſſary things to be known, 
their vow in baptiſm is to be care- 
fully taught em, and the nature of 
their obligation therein But ue 
find we are inſenſibly fall'n from 
the fifſt queſtion to the ſecond, 


and from general heads of things 


to particular branches: However, 


that method being moſt natural, 


we ſhall ſtill continue it in what 
remains: Nor will any ſure blame 
us for placing divinity,firſt in our 
education of youth, or inſiſting 
fo largely on it; becauſe, as has 
been ſaid, tho' really the founds- 
tion of all the reſt its too common. 
ly negle&ed,tho' a thing the moſt 
becoming a gentleman of any in 
the world, as children ſhoud 
been carefully inſtructed Thence 
twou' d be convenient to ene 
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in Ethicks, or the ſtudy of morali- 
ty, or manners, ſtill howing em 
bow that, as well as all the reſt, 
depends on divinity. We pretend 
not to Jay down ſyſtems in this, 
or any of the other, but. ſhall 
anly touch at ſome of the chief 
heads; and the firſt thing they 
ous ht to be taught here, is to 
b:nou their parents, that is to fear 


and love em, as being in the place 


of God ; which unleſs , they do, 
you'll hardly e er make? em good 
Scholars. The next, to love the.r 
prince, who is their political pa- 
rent, and their country, as a larger 
family, and more remote brethr-n, 
at the ſame time inculcaring that 
great principle of morality, do- 
ing to others as they'd be done to. 
Next to this, we think heraldry 
very convenient, which we have 
had experience that children 


will ſoon learn; and which is a 
very genteel ſtudy: ——— 


we 
mean not out of Guillem, or 


other voluminous treatiſes, which 


they'll have time enough to con- 
ſult afterwards; but by thoſe 


very uſeful compendious Ta- 


b'es publiſhed for that purpoſe, 
where they'll learnwhat moſt con- 
cerns em, the names and arms of 
moſt of the Engliſh families: And 
at the ſame time they are to be 
taught, that theſe are the tokens 
and rewards of valour and vertue, 
and were given by princes to the 
anceſtors of thoſe families for de. 
fending their countrey, or ſome 
noble exploit, Accordingly they 
are to be learnt early to deſpiſe 


death in a good cauſe, and well! 
ſettled in the notion of true ho- 


nour: Both which they'll learn 


from good. hiſtory, when they 


come to read it, which we look 
upon to be too voluminous a ſtudy 
for their mothers to inſtruct em 
in; only they {hou'd be careful to 
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let em begin with ſach hiſtorians 
as-give fair characters of vertue 
and honour, eſpecially Plutarchs. . 
Lives, (as lately tranſlated) and 
this we think even before our 
own Engliſb hiſtories, concerning 
which we intend ' a particular 
diſcourſe, having ſome queſtions 
from another hand, relating co it, 


and which are yet very lame 


norwithſtanding all our chroni- 
clers. And theſe we think enough 
for a lady to teach her children : 
Since as for phyſicks, all that's 
worth knowing there, depends 
on experiment; and for mathe- 
maticks, they require a riper age 
and judgment. As for dancing, 
muſick, & c. tho' one neceſſary, 
and a lictle o't'other convenient, 
yet becauſe they rather relate to 
the forming the body than mind, 
we'll only thus mention em; 
and for poetry they'll een take 
to that faſt enough of themſelves 


without teaching, unleſs twere 


more vertuous then generally 
tis. | 
For the third queſtion ; which 
15 the beſt way to refer whatthey 
meet with in their obſervation or 
reading to thoſe general heads : 
We anſ ver, there are but two ways 


for't that we know of, either by 


common placing, or elſe by the 
ſtrength of memory, The firſt, 
tho' tis more ſure, yet is too tedi-· 
ous for perſons that are veryyoung 
And beſides, their judgments are 
hardly ripe enough for ſuch an 


exerciſe, but heavy work at beſt, 


and more fit for a dutch commens» 
tator, than the livelier geniusof a 
gentleman. We therefore think 
it better they ſhou'd only rank 
what they meet with worth pre» 
ſerving, under ſome of thoſe gene. 
ral heads wherein they have been 
before inſtrufted, by the help of 
their memory, which will both 

| ſtrengthen 
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ſtrengthen and increaſe ic every 
day, and make them much more 


maſters of their notions, than if 


only lay dead in writing. 
A — much in anſwer 5 
cheſe three noble queſtions : where- 
in if we han't done right to the 
ſubject, we have yet endea» 
vour d to do it to the ladies, by 
; 1 they are ſome 
of the meſt difficult as well as 
uſeful Queſtions we ever yet re- 
ceiv'd. | 5 
Queſt. 7s the ſoul of a woman in- 
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there is depends only on their 
bodies, and ſince <M believe 
there . will be no difference is 
them at the reſurrect ion, and thy 
there will be nothing of ſex 


any more than in the Angel, 


in thoſe who neither marry, nor 
are given in marriage, therefore 
we believe that what ſuperiority 
there is, ſhall not be eternal, but 
ſhall ceaſe as ſoon as this Life is 
ended. | 
Queſt. Bo are wi ſeſt, thiſe that 


marry for love, or for convenience? 


ferior to the ſoul of man? Andif Anſw. Theres no Degree of 


fo BE his ſuperiority continue eter- 


Anſw. We think the difference 
much the ſame here. that tis be- 
eween one mans ſoul and another, 
only accidental, from the different 
diſpoſition of the organs and tone 
of the body; or elſe from theſe 
opportunities of improvement 
which ſome perſons have more 
than others, or a more indſtrious 
inclination. As for eſential dif- 


ference, there can be none, for 


then they muſt be perfectly di- 
ſtinct creaturet. However, there 

may ſuperiority ariſe from an ac- 
2 difference only, as we 

ee in birth, which is only an ac - 
eident, and yet makes one man 
a king and many thouſands elſe 
his ſubjeQs but then 
here's no ſuperiority in ſouls ; 
nay, very ofcen there are many 
ſubjects who excel their prince in 
ſeveral real accompliſhments. 
Thus in the ſouls of women, we 
ſee not but there are many of 'em 
as truly great, as brave, as learned, 
and as capable of any accompliſh- 
ments as thoſe of men; and in 
fact have managed affairs as well, 
Even when pla- d upon thrones ; for 
which reaſons * there's 
no eſſential difference between 
theirs and ours — but what 


wiſdom in either, but they are 
C'en both fools if they marry for 
one without t'other. Love with- 
out the neceſſary conveniencies of 


life, will ſoon wear thread bare, 


and conveniencies without love, 
is no better than being chain d to 
a poſt for the ſake of a little meat. 
drink, and cloathing. But if we 


compare the ſmall degrees of each 


together, much love, and mo- 
derate convenjency is far better 
than the moſt plentiful eſtate 
with little or no love. ; 
Queſt. What language was ſp 
— our firſt parents in pars. 
diſe? 5 
Anſw. The Britiſh would per. 
ſwade twas theirs, and the Iriþ 
ſure will put in too for the honour, 
ſince their chronicles, they'll tell 
you, run up almoſt as high, and 
they are ſure there was a ſchool 
maſter of their nation, who taught 


the iriſh grammar in the plain ef 


Shinar, ſo early did they 1 to 
be learned. But leaſt ſome ſhou d 
be ſo uncivil to queſtion their me · 
moirs being autheartick,we'll een 
let em alone to ſtand by them - 
ſelves, and impoſe nothing on the 
reader. That wag Budibras puis 
in for the german, when he ment!- 
tions mother Eve, and the ſerpent 
tempting ber by w_ 
| Auch 
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latch interpreter 3 which fancy he 
-unded as the notes tell us, on 
; fancy of Goropius Becanus, who 
rakes a great deal of pains to prove 
the high-dutch, which was his 
own, the primitive i But 
rejetting all theſe, as hardly car- 
rying the face of probability, we 
think the hebrew, or ſacred lan- 


* ſtands much fairer fort than 
fe is WM «ay ochers; for all the names we 


ind mention d in hiſtory of the. 
beginning of the world, were 
undoubtedly hebrew. None we 
think, who believe the ſcriptures, 
can queſtion that Adam was really 
the name of · the firſt man, and Eve 
of the firſt woman, or that theſe 
names are hebrew , the word 
Adam ſignifying much more than 


nerally take it, namely, a florid 
whiteneſs, and the brightneſs and 
luſtre proper to pearls and preci · 
ous ſtones ; Eve, a mother, as the 
ſcripture tells us; I, which 
Alam firſt call d his wife when he 
ſaw her, Yira, or a ſbe-woman. 
But this is alſo very remarkable in 
the hebrew names of all. living 
creatures, impos'd by Adam, 
which appear not to be given by 


other language, as the greek, 
latin, and all others, but to con- 
tain therein the nature of the 
creature, as the learned and in; 
duſtrious B; chart admirably proves 
in his Hizrozoicon, where he ſhows 
that their names were partly taken 
from ſomething obvious to the 
ſenſes, as their colour, their hair, 
their ſtature, and external form; 
partly from their inward proper. 
ties and diſpoſitions; which he 
cou'd neither know by uſe nor the 
information of others but by that 
original wiſdom wherewith he 
was created, (by the . Socinians 
leave,) and a great part whereof 
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red or ruddy, for which we ge- 
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he loſt by the fall ; fors which 
reaſon theſe names are the moſt 
noble monuments of antiquity, we 
have left in the world. Thus 
to inſtance in a few; the ca- 
mel, a Creature which keeps its 
name almoſt in all 
and which Varro himſelf grants 
to be taken from the /yriact lane 
guage, Tis derived from the he- 
brew word gamal, which ſignifies 
to retribute, or repay, either good 
or evil, for both of which the 
camel is ſtill noted as the moſt 


tenacious of any animal. The 
hebrew name of the horſe is deri- 


ved from a root, which ſignifies 
to rule, to guide, ro moderate, — 


tis notorious this creature is the 
moſt docile, and moſt eaſily ru» 
led, conſidering its vaſt ſtrength, 
of any other. | | 


The 2{s is derived from a word 
which lignifies red, of which 
colour they generally are in. the 
eaſt, a white aſs being ic ſeems a 
rarity ; the judges and great 
perſons uſually for ſtate riding 
upon em, as we fee in the ſons 
of deborah : ancther name of 
the aſs is taken from his ſtrength, 


chance, or deflected from any which is undeniably more than 


any other crearure's of the ſame 


bulk. The bull or ox. derive 


its name from a word that ſig- 
nifies firmneſs, or flability; tis 
in the hebrew Sor, for which 
the Chaldees read Thor, the Ara. 
bians Thaur, whence undoubtedly 
the greek and latin, ub, — 
taurus. The goat from a wor 

that dent tes roughneſs, the ſwine 


from another, alluding to the ſaal. 


neſt of his eyes; the dog Celeb from 
the heb. Club, and Arabian, Calub, 
which ſignifie a pair of tongs 
Or pincers, from the firmneſs 
of his tceth and holdfaft, fo re. 
markable that a true maſtiff oY 
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let his legs be cut off, he has been 
try'd, before he Il quit his hold. 
- dk inſtance in no more, 
tho" twere eaſie from the fore- 
mentioned author to run through 
all ſorrs of creatures, and afrer 
the ſame way prove their origi- 
nals. And we make no doubt 
but the ſame thing might be 
done by moſt wordt as well as 
the names of theſe creatures ; 


languages, at leaſt in our part 


of the world, are deriv'd fiom for Moſes, and one for Elias; and 
thence, as Avenarins has endea- how the 1 


vour'd to make good through- 
out his whole Lexicon, and that in 
many, and we think moſt words, 
with at leaſt as little or leſs vio- 
lence than our common etymo- 
logiſts uſe in works of that na- 
ture, when they'd fetch the ori · 
ginal of tkeir words nearer hand. 
And tho it may be true, that learn- 
ed men may ſometimes ſtretch 
things farther than they'll go, by 
indulging too much to their fan- 
cies, eſpecially in theſe erymolo- 


b 
wo mean, that all, or moſt other the hiſtory, Maſter, let us make her 


= 8 


conclude it the primitive Ly 
Zuage, and ſpoken by Adam in Das 
radice, as to be ſure it muſt beit 
he nam'd all creatures there with 
hebrew names. 

Queſt. How came the two diſcipl,; 
% know Moſe; ani Elias in thy 
mount? „ 
Anſu. It's certain they did fo, 
by St. Peters calling em 10 readily 
their names, as we find in 


three tabernacles, one for Thee, oy 


they came to know 'em, 
we think not difficult to be ſoly's, 
there being ſeveral ways to do 
ir. They might have ſeen their 
Pictures, and thence know em: 
We know ts ill be obje&ed, that 
the Jews forbad the making of 
any Images at all, as Philo, and 
others, tell us, taking the ſecond 
command in a too ſtrict ſenſe 
at laſt, when they ſmarted for 
the breach ont. But even this 
ſeems to admit exceptions; ſome 
Fews were not ſevere, nay, we. 


gies ; yet we think the forecited read in their hiſtory of an Image Q 
great man (I mean Bochart) has (more. than a picture) which {MW been 
prov'd the Pxnic and Phæncian Michal put in the bed in the the 
Language to be all one, and both a room of David. But ſuppoſing A 
diale& of the hebrew, and moſt of They themſelves made no Ima. tall) 
the names of countries, iſlands, ges, their neighbours round em may 
promontories, and remarkable might, (with whom they tra. grat 
places in Europe, as well as further, ded in ſuch things as the law for- beit 
from them to have taken their ori- bid, as ſwines-fleſh) namely, the as 1 
ginals; as among the reſt,our own Phenicians and others, who knew MW cor 
iſland, the etymology of which the hiſtory of Moſes, as appears ſo | 
from Baratanack, anſwerable to from their ſanchoniaton, and highly anc 
the Ceſciterides of the Greeks, no honour'd him tor his memory. ma 
learned man is now ignorant of. That's one way; another might be co 
However, thus much we are cer fromthe kingly robe in which Me the 
tain of, that 211 or moſt other ſes might appear, at leaſt the glo- ca] 
languages are viſibly deriv'd; ar ry on his Face, which to be lure ap 
leaſt as has been ſaid, thoſe about was not leſſen'd by his being in gi 
us; but as to the hebrew, it cenrers Heaven ;. and for Elias, "tis pro- cli 
in it ſelf, and we can track it no bable ſince he muſt appear in ſome th 
further, for which reaſon as well dreſs, (for ue don c think they be 


as thoſe before mentioned, we 


kely it 


were naked) that moſt li 
| ould 
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hoold be in that wherein he is 
Jeſcribed when living; like Jon 
gubtiſt, a hairy man ; or areſs'd in a 
garment of camels hair, and girt 
gith 4 leathern girdle: With 
which marks irs probable,they rhe 
rather appear'd, that the diſciples 
might know 'em, and be witneſſes 
of the reverence Which undqub- 
tedly they paid to our Saviour 
Again,ourSaviour might himſelf 
tel em who they were, who as 
all own, did and ſaid many 
Things not recorded in Scrip- 
tures; and ſome Things which 
happened at the transfiguration 
being omitted in ſome evange- 
liſts, why might not others in all? 
Laſtly, they might know by their 
diſcourſe who they were; for 
tis ſaid in one evangeliſt, they 
talked with him, and in another 
more largely, they talked of his de. 
ceaſe, I code,] which he was to ac- 
compliſh at Jeruſalem. All theſe 
ways we eſteem probable, but the 
ſecond and the laſt, the moſt, ſo of 
any others. 12 
Queſt Whether ever the ſun has 
been totally eclips'd, if ſo, what was 
the cauſe, and when? * 
Anſw. If ir has never been to- 
tally eclips'd, yer tis poſſible it 
may be ſo: For tho' the moon, tis 
granted, is far leſs than the ſun, 
being 42 times leſs than the earch, 
as the ſun 139 times bigger, ac» 
cording to Tycho; we ſay, tho' tis 
ſo much leſs, tis yet nearer to us, 
and therefore its apparent diſque 
may equal that of the ſun, and 
cover it all from our ſight, hen 
the moon is, as the aſtronomers, 
call it, in her Perigee, or neareſt 
approach to the earth Thus to 
give a plain inſtance. I can e 


clipſe the ſun my ſelf, or cover 


the body of it by puttirg my hand 
between my eyes and it. by which 
us eclips d to me, tho" not ſo in 
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it ſelf; nor indeed is it any more 
really in it ſelf eclips'd when 
the moon gets between that and 
the earth, which might more 


properly be call'd an Eclipſe of 


the earth than the ſun, ſince tis 
the earth only. wants light, but 
the ſun has it as plenrifully as 
ever, Bur to ſpeak with the vul- 
gar, and take the word eclipſe 
in the common ſenſe wherein 
aſtronomers uſe it, we ſay fur- 
ther in anſwer to the queſtion, 


that if there never was a fetal 
eclipſe of the ſun, there has been 


however a total darkning of it for 
3 hours together, from the '6:þ 
to the 9%, longer by an hour 
than a natural ecclipſe cou'd 
continue, which can be but two 
hours at furtheſt, at the time of 
our Saviour paſſion. Beſides, 
this cou'd not be a proper or a 
natural eclipſe, becauſe rhat can 
only be in the new. moon, but this 
when the moon was about 14 days 
old, and ſo at full, as it was to be 
when the paſſover was celebrated. 
However we can't ſubſeribe to the 
opinion of ſome learned men, 


who leſſen the miracle and woud 


confine it to Judea only, which 
it's true is ſometimes meant by 
the word 99, which we tranſlated 
land tho none denies thar may as. 
well expreſs the whole world ; 
eſpecially ſince we have the ſame 
confirm'd by profane hiſtory, as 
Euſebius tells us, one Phlegon the 
emperors freeman an hiſtorian, 
who liv'd ax that time, giving an 
account of em in ſuch a manner. 
It's true, ſome here urge again, that 
theſe were not the ſame, that 
which Phlegon mentions, bappen- 
ing in the 781 year Urb Cind and 
our Saviour's death being not till 
7384 — but as to this, a mi- 
lake of 2 or 3 years might be 
eaſie either in Phlegon, or his 
; crans 


- 


tranſcribers; or even our ac- 
counts of the death of Chriſt 
| then as to the manner 
on't, we agen diſſent from moſt 
others, and believe twas not 
ſuch a darkneſs as overſpread 
Egypt, which probably aroſe from 
Vapours out of the earth, but ra- 
ther by ſome of thole ſolar ſpots 
mentioned above, which . have 
ſometimes appear d fo thick, as 
in Charlemain's time, as to make 
the ſtars viſible at noon- day, 


and deſign d, tho' natural, as 


comets, tor tokens of Gods diſ- 
pleaſure. | 
f Queſt. What i the continual fup- 
ply ro the heat of the ſun, and the 
cauſe of its continual motion? 
Anſw. For its heat, the Sun is 
now generally believ'd, (and we 
can go no further than gueſſes,) by 
what obſervation we can make 
on't by glaſlzs, ro be a vaſt body 
of fire, unequal in its ſurface, and 
compoſed of ſeveral parts of a dit- 
ferent Nature, ſome fluid, others 
ſolid, that its diſque appears 4 
Sea of fire, wherein is 4 perpetual 
agitation of. waves of flame : That 
its fewel is either ſupply'd from 
the exhalations of other Stars, or, 
which we eſteem more likely, 
from its own body, by prodigious 
Vulcano: or burning mountains, 
which there is no fear ſhou'd e er 
be at an end while the world 
laſts, ſince even ſome of ours upon 
earth, (for example tna) have 
already laſted to our knowledge, 
as inform d by undoubted hiſtory, 
almoſt two thouſand years, if not 
full as much, and all this while 
actually burning more or leſs, tho 
its matter far enough from being 
yet conſumed ; beſide, it may be 
of the nature of ſome chymical 
fire, ſo refia'd,thart it ne'er preys, 
or but very little, on the matter 
that ſuſtains it. If any ſhou'd 
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 whirls round with it the Atmok 


* after all, what if the fire ſhou'd 


ſun. Its diurnal motion being fron 


here mo ay Þ ask, how coma 
it to paſs then that the fire f 

ſun ſbou'd not fall down - 10 f 
world ? We may tell en 
its for the ſame reaſon that the 
water of the ſea does not fall 17 
wards, and quench that: They 
are indeed both fix'd by the 4k 
mighty to their proper center; 
and as the Earth, if it moye, 


phere, or parts of air, earth and 
water flying about it, yet a 
tending to their proper center, 
or to ſpeak more ſenſibly, u. 
tain'd in tha: due poſiture by the 
magnetical vertue of the earth; 
ſo here wou' d that fiery atmof. 
phere of the ſun whirl round fo. 
gether with it, and that mor, 
eaſily than the earth's atmoſpher, 
or (to put it beyond doubt) that 
of any of the other planets, which 
all grant to be in perpetasl mitin, 
ſince fire is of greater activity 
than all the other elements, to tall 
for once like a through · pac ed ari 
ſtotelian, when beſides nothing 
but the flame and heat is ſuppos d 
to be without the fun : — Bu 


actually come to us, but by the 
vaſt diſtance,and the ſuns perpe- 
tual whirlings be beat into very 
ſmall particles or atoms, as water 
when whirl'd round from a my, 
and ſo be purely innoxious,unleſs 
when many of em are contratted 
together in a burning glaſs? This 
for the ſuns heat, next for its nut- 
on, the diſquiſition whereof well 
yet enlarge in anſwer to another 
queſtion much more full, ſent us. 
by another hand : Wherein the 
queriſt deſires to know the reaſon 
of the different motions of the 


eaſt to weſt its annual from weſt u 
eaſt a third might have been 
added, lately diſcoyeted by 11 
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ſez, from weſt to eaſt round its 
own axis in about twenty fix 


days: The old Prolemaic Syſtem 


ſuppoſes that the Sun and all the 
Stars are whirl'd round once in every 
twenty four hours from eaſt to we 
by the motion of the Primum Me- 


bile, which according to them, 


encloſes all the other Heavens as 
ne cost in an onion does another, 
or as one box enclos'd in ano- 
ther; hence the Sun, as well as 
the reſt is dragg'd round from 
eaſt to weſt every day, and back 
again from weſt to eaſt oblique- 
ly by the Zodiack, in its yearly 
periodical revolution. And for 
that third motion, they ne'er 
knew it, and ſo ne'er trouble 
themſelves with is: But the miſ- 
chief is, all theſe ſolid Orbs are no- 


thing but fancy, for had they been 


ſo, they had been crackt to pieces 
long e'er this, for Mars has been 
{zen below the Sun, which could 
ne'er be, according to their Sy- 
ſtem, without perfect penetration of 
dimenſions, Let's then try whe- 
ther we can lite on any other way 
of ſolution which may appear 
more rational than what theſe ad- 
vance; and firſt then for the mo- 
tion of the Sun. The famous Deſ- 


cartes, though Philoſopher enough, 
. reſolves all mation into the power of 
God the firſt Mover, and indeed 


this was one of the Ancients 


great arguments for the Being of 
a God. But how the particular 


motions were impreſs'd upon the 
Sun and other Planets, Galileo at- 


tempts to fatisfie the world by 


this ingenious ſuppoſition ; name- 
ly, That each Globe of the Univerſe 
was at firſt created at ſome conveni- 
ent diſtance from the place wherein, 
or the center about which 'twas after- 
wards to move : To explain the 


thing by a Diagram: As ſuppoſe 


a5 A4 be the Glo- 
Ai bular Body of 
<TD. ſome Planet 


D cFteated in that 
E Plage, and tbs Þþ| 
cle D, E, F, . 
-G-H, , X. B, 


M, be deſigned for che circle of 
its future revolution, Whercof C 
is the center. Suppoſe alſo that 
it were let fall when perfected, 
from A, the place of its creat ion, 
with command to go to the place 
of its. deſign'd reſidence, nor 
nearer or farther from the cen» 
ter of its revolution than the - 
widiameter of the circle D, C. 
therefore it muſt needs fall 
in the prick'd line 4, D, as 
bodies uſe to do towards their 
proper center of gravity; now 
when it comes to D, it can no 
longer preceed in the ſtrait Line 
towards E, for then *wou'd go 
farther off from the center C, 
than tis allow'd by the aforeſaid 
command or law of nature; there, 
fore it muſt then begin like a pen · 
dulum, to turn about towards F, 
that it may keep its due diſtance, 
and having acquir'd velocity in its 
fall from A to D, it continues the 
ſame to 6, H I, k, L, Mu; and 
there being no natural impedi- 
ment, it muſt continue the ſame 
vclocity without Increaſe of decreaſe 
in continual repeated rounds in the 
circle for ever, unleſs ſtopt by a 
ſupernatural cauie. Sach a moti- 
on as this, if the Sun moves round the 
earth, it muſt be ſuppoſed to hꝰve, 
and thus might be acquir'd ; and 
if the earth round the Sun, tis 
in effect the ſame, only then the 
earth moves from eaſt to weſt an. 
nually. This of the annual or pe. 
riodical mr tion: Now for the dun- 
nal, tis eaſie to conceiv the ſame _ 
thing may have two motions, a 
G g pros 


progreſſive motion forward in 2 
greater circle, and a leſs round 
its own axle, but then they ſnou d 
both be right onward, not one 
ſor wards and t' other backwards, 
one of which wou'd contradict 
and deaden the other; as if the 
wheels of a coach run backwards, 
that muſt go back too, tho' for- 
wards indeed they might have a 
double motion, tho' each the ſame 
way. To avoid this, as 
well as old Ptolomy's ſolid Orbs, 
Tycho, and others, have deny'd the 
Sun, or.the reſt of the Stars have 
a double motion; but inſtead of 
that, introduce one ſpiral motion 
toward the weſt, that is, as they 
explain themſelves, not directly, 
by parallel circles, but obliquely, 
or by ſpiral turns or windings. 
Laſtly, For the motion of the 
Sun round his own axis, which 
none now will deny, being fini- 
ſhed in the ſpkce of 26, or as ſome, 
27 days, which was firſt known 
by the motion of ſome ſpots by 
the help of the Teleſcope diſco» 
ver'd on its body, but which 
moves regularly from eaft to weſt ; 
which particular motion of the 
Sun, which certainly holds what- 
ever that of the earth does, may 
be thus explained Suppoſe ir 
then created at B, in the former 
Diagram, and thence dropt and 
deter min d dĩrectly to the center 
C, without any ſuch line of di- 
ſtance as D, C ſuppos'd already 
for the Annual motion. 
When therefore its center is once 
come to the right place appointed 
for it at C, it muſt there always 
continue in the ſame montion 
wherein *rwas firſt dropt: And 
as by theſe ſpots we find this mo- 
tion of the Sun about his own 


axis, ſo might we alſo be certain». 


ly determin'd by the ſame. in the 
great queſtion of the motion of the 
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Earth, were they but fix'd und 
permanent, the contrary where. 
unto our glaſſes inform us: And 
thus much of the noble queſtion 
concerning the Sun's heat and di. 


ferent mot ions. 


Queſt. In my minority I married 
a lady contrary to the knowledge if 
25 apr and FO grown to 
a ſlate of maturity have eſſed 
to court this lady * I 2 — 
ried : The mot ion has taken ſuch gud 
effect, that our marriage is concluded 
on: Query, Whether we may lawful. 
ly be married again; for if they tn. 
derſtand that we have acted withut 
their conſent, "twill certainly prove 
our ruin? «vp 
Anſw. There's nothing 4 fn that 
is not the breach of ſome law; Int 
this is the breach of no law, Ergo, 
it is no ſm: "Tis needleſs as to 
you two, but not as to the world; 
Put the caſe thus; I promiſe or 
vow to ſuch a Perſon, that I will 
do ſo and fo . - If I repeat 
my promiſe to him in a new com. 
4 „I am not guilty of any 
reach of promiſe, but on the 
contrary it ſhews my reſolution 
to perfom what I firſt promis'd, 
Again, it is lawful for any man, 
to ſay what it is lawful, for hin 
to do, as actions are preferable 
to words: But tis lawful for a 
man to love, cheriſh, and be faiths 


ful to his wife, &c. always, Ergo, 


'tis lawful to ſay ſo always, if 
there be occaſion : Tis no fin to 
marry a hundred times to one 
wife; nor is it any mocking of God 
Almighty in this Caſe, who 
wou'd have us act ſo, as we may 
be accountable to our fellow erea. 
tures. There's no mare difficulty 
in the matter than to give ſever! 
Bonds upon the ſame proviſo's, to 
be paid at one Day. One is ſuf 
ficient, but more are not amiſs 
for ſatisfaction; A dumb man is 

always 
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always marrying, tis action that 
is eſſential, not words. 
Queſt. Balaam being 8 Moabite, 
how cou'd he underſtand the Aſs 
raking unto him in Hebrew? 
Anſw. Shou'd we ſuppoſe him 
aMoabite,he might yet underſtand 
the Hebrew language, ſince it wou'd 
haye been his own, for what 
language ſhou'd the Moabites ſpeak, 
but what they learnt from their 
father, and what Moab himſelf, 
but that which his father Lot 
taught him, which none doubts 
to have been the Hebrew, which 
Abraham, nay in probability, 
which all the poſterity of Heber, 
alſo ſpoke. But the Queriſt was 
either a little ſhort-fighted, or 
elſe not much uſed to the Bible, 
when he takes Balaam for a Mos- 
bite, when the text expreſly tells 


us, that he was an Aramite: See 


Numb. 23. ver. 7. The king of Moab 
bath brought me from Aram, out of 
the mount aint of the eaſt, Now this 
Aram we muſt here take either 
for Aram of Damaſcus, or Aram of 
Maachah, wherein was the land of 
Toh and Iſbborh, which is more 
likely to be his country, becauſe 
it lay ea# of Bamoeoth-oaal where 
he then was, and beſides upon 
the edges of the mountains Gile- 
ad and Hermon (branches of Anti- 


libanus) which he might call the 


mountains of the eaſt, between 
which and the king of Mas 
country there was only that of 
Ammon then in league with him, 
and vineyards there abouts, as the 
hiſtory reports 'em, there being 


a town which takes it name from 
em exactly in the way between, 


and much about midway this 
ther; which is confirm'd by 
the king of Moab's coming to 
meet him. In 4 city in the bor- 
der of Arnon, which is the uttermoſt 


aft, as Numb. 23. which might 
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be Dibin or Arnon it ſelf, both 
ſeated on his. very borders, and 


on the river Arnon. Now ſuppo- 


ſing the Syriam deſcended from 
the firſt Aram, the ſun of Arphax- 
ad, not from him of Eber's family ; 
yet the land of 7ob being ſo near 
Arnox, of the ſame language with 
Moab, and both with the Hebrew, 
it might eaſily be underſtood of 
Balaam, a bordercr, and. a learned 


and famous man amongſt 'em. 


Queſt.Page 247. In Howel's Let- 
ters, we have an account, that in 
Valentia in Spain, à proper young 
man under twenty, was executed there 
for à crime, and before he was taken 
down from off the tree, there were 
many gray and white hairs had bud- 
ded out of his chin as if he had been 


ſxty. I deſire your thoughts what 


might cauſe this ? | 
Anſw. We have a parrallel rela- 


tion in Veſalius, the reaſon we 
conceive is this: Hair is hollow 


like a tube, or a vein, and there- 
fore we may ſafely atffirin, that ic 
has its circulation as well as any 
part of the body : But the op- 
poſition of the heart by the ex- 
traordinary concern, caus d the 
ſoirits and blood to retire thi- 


ther for its ſuccour, and fo by 


an extraordinary coldneſs, and a 

recipitation of the oily and ſalt 
an which by cold was 
clos'd up in the hair, the hair ic 
ſelf became ting'd, or had the 


effect in a few hours, which it 


would not have had by a regular 


. method in many years; for tis 
- manifeſt tis a deficiency of heat 


that ĩs a cauſe of this change, as 


may be ſeen by the example of 


old age, which loſes its vigour 
and warmth as it begins to grow 

hoary. 
Queſt. Whether the force and 
wertues, of the old Egyptian Talis. 
mans, and their other Magical Ope- 
| Gg 2 rations 
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rat ien: were true and real, or only 
imaginary, or illuſion. 

Auſw. In treating upon this 
ſabje&, we ſhall conſider it in 
this method. The word it ſelf, 
the manner how 'tis made, what 
effects (according to the ancients) 
it bath produced; and laſtly, 
what our judgment is upon the 
whole. | | 

The word Talisman is Arabick, 
and comes very near the Hebrew 
word Tſelem, which fignifies 
iraage, figure or character; ſo far 
as we can learn, Zoroafter was the 
firſt inventer of it. - Some au- 
thors tell us, that the manner of 
making it is thus: When ſuch 
and ſuch conſtellations, aſpeQs, 
Ce of Stars happen, which ac- 
cording to obſervation had ſuch 
and ſuch influences, the Artiſt en- 
grav'd his Taliſman or Figure in 
the nature of an Hieroglyphick, 
ſignifying ſuch or ſuch myſtery, 
upon ſome metal precious ſtones, 
rings, or medals, which they be. 
liev'd would receive and keep 
the critical influences cf their 
deſign'd aſpects. Some were to 
work cures. ſome to incite ſuch 
and ſuch paſſions, ſome to keep 
away rain, hail, venemous beafts; 
in ſhort, all fort of evils : and 


others were to procure ſuch and 


ſuch good things, ..cording to 
the nature of the aſpe& under 
which they were engrav d. 
But engraving would be too long 
an action, and would not be 
finiſh'd before its proper aſpect 
was over, and another begun; 
therefore we are rather of the 
opinion of thoſe authors who 
inform us, That the metal was 
ready melted, and at the eriti- 
cal moment caſt into à mold, 
where it received the imprefli- 
on deſign'd by its author, under 
its reſpective conſtellation, It 


wou'd be too long to tell the 
world that many things have 
really been effected by, (or « 
leaſt under the ſhew of) a Talis. 
manical vertue, amongſt the 
Egyptian; ; beſides in other hiſto. 
ries there are many inſtan 
Virgil's brazen Fly and = 
Horſeleech, with which he hin. 
dred flies from entering into Na. 
ples, and kill'd all the horſeleech- 
es in a ditch. The figure of a 
ſtork placed by Apollonius at C. 
ſtantinople, to drive all the ſtorks 
out of that country, as alſo that 
of a Gnat, which clear d Antiuch 
of thoſe little troubleſome In- 
ſets : Thus we read that the 
people of Hampts in Arabia, and 
thoſe of Tripoli in Syria, preſery'd 
themſelves from venemous beaſts 
by the Taliſman of a Scopin, 
— upon one of their towers, 
Paracelſus mentions one againſt 
the peſtilence, Julius Riſtenius s 
Prato, had one powerful againſt 
the Gout, with innumerable more 
ſuch inſtances; which not on 
ſhow that there has been ſuch 
things as Taliſmans, but that 
really ſuch effects have been, and 
as was ſuppos'd, by virtue of 
their Characteriſticks. We ſhall alſo 
give the reaſons why the anci- 
ents believ d ſuch vertues in 'em. 
viz. Becauſe they really believ'd 
the Stars had ſuch and ſuch in- 
fluences, which might be com- 
municated by ſympathy, as our 


ſympathetick- powder, wound- 
ſalve, &c. now, and according 


to the obſeryations — 
made upon the Ophites, whi 
having veins in it like a ſerpent, 
cures the bite of  a- ſerpent by 
application; the ſquill and pop- 
py Which reſemble a head, cure 
the headach; eye-bright cures 
ſore eyes, which it reſembles ; 
and innumerable more ſuch un- 
account 
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ecduntab le om in nature. Queſt. What wind in our body is, 
Our opinion is, That really ſuch whence it proceeds, and what are the 
cures and other miracles have true remedies for it? r 
been wrought, but twas only Anſw The moderns have expe- 
by the help of the devil, not of rimentally explain'd the notion 
aliſmans; and in this the devil of the ancients, viz. that all parts 
imitates God, who was you d of our bodies are perſpirable; and 
to make uſe of a brazen ſerpent \ that ſteams are always reaking in 
to cure the Iſraelites. Thus a ſil- our bodies, is dethonſtrable up- 
ly Jugler, Blow here, preſto be gone, on cutting up an animal; theſe 


c. which was only mock an 
pretence, when ſomething. elſe 
was the cauſe of conveyance. 
Under this may be reckoned 
charms for tooth-ach, agues, C. 
a5 alſo unlawful and wicked try- 
als about witches, and an hun- 
dred obſervations, which weak 
and ignorant people are guilty 
of, But to prove Talismans, 
charms, Cc, to be all abuſe, 
cheat and illufion, we ſhall offer, 

That every thing acts by its 
firſt or ſecond qualities, or by its 
ſubſtance, whence proceed all 

roperties and ſympathies z not 

y their qualities, as heat, cold, 
hardneſs, ſoftneſs, &c. ſince then 
it might do it in other —_— 
Not in their ſubſtance, for ſeve- 
ral ſorts of matter will ſerve to 
make a Talisman. To which we 
might add, That 'tis not the fi- 
gure neither, which is no more 

_ to receive the influences 
of ſuch an aſpe&, than the skin 

of the animal it ſelf ſtuff'd with 

ſtraw; thoſe things which cure 

byfoccult and unknown quali. 
iS - not do A by virtue of 
their figure, but by the proper 
of their ſubſtance, which - 5 
mains when they are deſpoil'd 
of their figure, and turn'd into 
powder. In ſhort, the whole is 
a wicked, ſuperſtitious. ridicu- 
lous Juggle, and the devil has 
had too many fair opportunities 
of ſuch things for his intereſt. 
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hyſterical and cordial, which is 


ſteams are humidiries rarifi'd, and 
inoffenſively pervade all parts; 
but if ſteams are multiply'd from 
ſtagnant humidities beyond the 
natural degree, and diſtend the 
arts beyond what is uſual, then 
tis call'd that offenſive wind 
which the queſtion ſuppoſes. As 
this.encreaſe of vapours is extra- 


ordinary, ſo ought a tranſpiration 


to be to keep the body in its due 
ſtate; to remedy which, baths, 


 fomentarions, and warm Vehicles 


impregnate with ſpirituous li- 
uors, cliſters, &c. are extraor- 
inary helps; but what agrees 

moſt with nature, and is a very 

eaſie method to keep the pores 
open, is a moderate warmth in 

food, apparel, ſleeping. & c. 

Queſt Whether there be any ſpe» 
eißek cure for the biting of a viper, 
or of a mad dog, and what? 

Anſw A fpecifick is that which 
is determin'd to ſome one thing, 
and hath above it the generick, and 
below it the individual. We Cone 


ceive that as there are diſeaſes of 
all forms, 


eſtilential, venemous, - 
Ce. So there are remedies too, 
and experiences ſhews' that re- 
medies don't always depend upon 
firſt qualities: Rhubarb purges, 
mugwort is good for the mother, 
and bezoar is a cordial: But this 
comes not from heat and dryneſs 
in ſuch a degree, for then every 


thing that hath the ſame tempera- 5 


ment ſhould be like wife purgat ive 
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not true. There is a certain ſpe- 
cifick remedy not mention'd in 
any of our directories, which up- 
on ſeveral applications, to our 
own knowledge, never yet miſs d; 


it may be prepar'd for any per- 


ſon, if notice be given to our 
bookſeller, which 1s our anſwer. 
Ihe common method (and 
which is often effectual) is a 
piece of a mad dog's liver, and 
ducking in the fea. 

Queſt. Whether there haue been 
ſatyres, centaurs, by other diſcour- 


ſing creature produced between the 


race of men and brutes, or thoſe ſto- 
ries ſo frequent in Greek and Roman 
writers, and in records of ſome 


northern kings, wholly fabulous and 


inpoſſible? | | 

Anſw. We believe there are a 
great many falſe things impos d 
upon the world, but 'tis a weak 
concluſion to infer from thence, 
that. all muſt be falſe that we 
hear. If the authors of this age 
(hou'd record the late calf with 
its top-knot, they would take it 
unkindly (if they could be ſenſi · 
ble of it when dead) to have their 
relations call'd in queſtion half a 
dozen ages hence, eſpecially if 


they ſhou'd deſcend to circum- 


ſtances, as to ſay it was calv'd in 
ſuch a place, carry'd to the row. 
er, and expos d to many thou- 
ſands for gain. We believe there 
have been centaurs, ſatyrs, &c. 


we will give you our reaſons, befo 


and leave your own faith at lis 
berty. We find that Plato in 
Convivio Sapientium relates, That 
a ſhepherd preſented to Periander 
a foal born of a mare, that had 
the neck, head, and hands of a 
man, the reſt like a horſe, yet 
the voice of a child. Diocles 
affirm'd it ominous, and preſag'd 
diviſions; but Thale: affirm'd, 
Twas natural, and faid, Horſes 
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ought to be married 
Plutarch in Sylla's life mentions z 
ſatyr, with the circumſtances of 
taking it, and letting it £0 again 
too long to relate here. er 
of one that was ſhown in Alex. 
andria, under the times of Cm. 
ſtant ine. Pauſaniar makes menti. 
on of em in an iſland where he 


was driven by a ſtorm. I could 


tell you more out Pliny, if his 
authority wou'd paſs, as well as 
many other authors, which our 
narrow-limits won't ſuffer. 
Quſt. Whether the ancients knew 
the mariner's compeſs ? Aud who 


firſt invented it? 


Anſw, Undoubtedly they did 
not know it as we do now; that 
is, they had not the knowledge 
of the magnet, and its admirable 
uſe and vertues. There's ſome- 
thing, *tis true, quoted out of 
Plautus which looks a little pretty, 
but has nothing ſolid in't , and 
which is brought as a proof, that 
ſome ſuch thing was known to 
the ancients — Tis that paſſage 
of his, Cape nunc verſoriam ; but 
there are things enough in a ſhip 
to which the word verſoria may 
belong, and yet the needle and 
compaſs not be intended. That 
they had not the Uſe thereof till 
two or three centuries laſt paſt, 


we mean the Europeans ; ſince for 


the Chineſes tis at leaſt very pro- 
bable, they had it long enough 
re us, as well as Guns an 
rinting ; ſeems certainly prov'd 
y their not daring to adven- 


ture ſo much as out of ſight of 


land, only coaſting about from 
one ſhore to another: nay, {0 


afraid were they then of long 


voyages, that laws were made 
on purpoſe to prohibit : 
even upon the Mediterranean, du- 
ring winter, paſſing the whole 
breadth of which is no more by 
one 
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of our eaſt and weft India 
— than croſſi 
This great diſcovery was refer- 
ved for after=ages, as well as 
thoſe to be made thereby, and 
which in all probability would 
neyer have been found without it, 
namely America, and the remote 

of the world. And its re- 
markable, that as an Italian firſt 
diſcover d that new world, Co. 
lumbus, the Horentine, ſo another 
ltalian, Flavio of Amalphi, had 
ſome time before found out the 


way to get thither by the inventi. 


m of the Magnet, and the uſe 
thereof, which he diſcover d Anno 
Dim. 1465. tho? twas the beſt 
part of an hundred years after 
before twas known. or at leaſt 
made uſe of here in England. 
Queſt. Whether there's any ſuch 
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ſtakes about either of em, and 
ſhew in what ſenſe they are to 
be put —_ By God's juſti. 
1 


fying a ſinner then, as the great 
Dr, Barrow moſt clearly expreſſes 
it, is meant, His looking upon us, 
and treating us as juſt and innocent 
perſons, altho' before we ſtood guilty 
of hainous fins, and thereupon liable 
to grievous puniſhments Accord - 
ingly we ſay, as God's words has 
directed us, that we are juſtified 

or accepted with God in ſeveral 
ſenſes, and by ſeveral ways — 
as a means by faith, or a true be- 

lief of what God reveals, and 
truſting in his mercy through. 

his Son, which is ſo plain in 
the Scripture, that there are every 
where found places to prove it. 
To inſtance in a few, Rom. 3. 30. 
God who juſtifieth the circumciſion by 


thing as the imputed righteouſneſs of faith, and the uncircamciſion thro? 


Chriſt, by which we are juſtified, 
fince the Queriſt can find no mention 
thereof in the new teſtament ? - 
Anſw. It's for want of lookin 

in the right places then, or indee 
one wou'd think looking not at 
all, ſince tis the very chief de- 
ſign, and whole tenor of the goſ- 
pel, or new law of Jeſus, that 
we are ſav'd by his merits, and 
for his ſake, not our own, which 
we look on to be the ſame in 
other words with Chriſt's imputed 
righteouſneſs, But ſince there are 
on both ſides very dangerous er- 
rors on this point, the Papiſis 
making their own works, or me- 
rits,. the proper cauſe of our 
juſtification, and the Antinomians 
denying any neceſſity of good 
works, we muſt carefully pro- 
ceed between both extreams to 
find the truth; which to do, we 
muſt enquire what's the meaning 
of being juſtified, and of Chriſt's 


imputed righteouſneſs, and then 


, 


ve ſhall eaſily reconcile all mi- 


faith; and chap 3 ver. 20. Fy 


the deeds of the lam ſball no fleſb be 


juſtified, and 28. A manis juſtified 
by faith, without the deeds of the 
law : What law ? The law of works, 
as the Apoſtle tells us in the verſe 
before, or Jewiſh law, wherein 
they ſo much truſted, as appears 
both from its being oppoſed to 
the law of faith, or the Goſpel, 
both here, and all thro' the Epi- 
ſtle to the Galatians, who were 
inclin'd to Judaiſm, and by ver. 
29. of this ſame chapter. I he 
the God of the jews only? I; he 
not alſo of the *Gentiles? But this 
law of faith is 6ppoſed both to 
the ceremonial Jaw, which 'was 
thereby quite aboJiſh'd, and even 
to the rigid moral law, a ſincere 
obedience being accepred by the 
Goſpel, whereas the legal diſ- 
penſation requir'd that which 
was perfect, or blood for its tranſ- 
or” for as the ſame Apo- 
ſtle, If there had been a Law 
which con d have given life, righ- 
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teouſneſs ſbould have been by the 
law; the rigid moral, not the 
ceremonial, Do this and live, as 
15 further clear from his arguing, 
vcr. 23. of the fore-nam'd chap. 
All have ſinned, and come 'ſhort of 
she glory of God And that "cis by 
the law of faith, or by faith as a 
means, that we are juſtified or 
accepted with God, not by a ris 
gid obſervation of all the pre- 
c*pts of the law, now impoſſible 
foc us to obſerve. He proves from 
the inſtance of Abraham in the 
next chap. Abraham believed God, 
and that was counted unto him for 
righteouſneſs; from which Text, 
unleſs we are miſtaken, may be 
inferr'd a clearer definition of 
faith, than all the thorny nice- 
ties of the ſchoolmen ever yet 
produced, namely, Thar 'tis a 
firm dependaiice on God's Good- 
neſs and Truth, that whatever he 
has promis'd, ke is both able and 
willing 'to perform : And this 
ſence thereof is confirm'd and 
explain'd quite through the qth 
Cap. He againſt hope believed in 
wope — being not weak in faith, he 


conſider d not hi: own body being 


dead, &c. He ſtagger d not at the 
promile of God through uubelief, but 
war ſtrong in faith, giving Glory to 
Go; and be ug fully perſwaded, 
that what he bad promis'd he was 
able alſo to perform, and therefore it 
| Faith ] was imputed unto him for 
righteouſneſs : Though he was not 
without fault, yer Gad accept» 
ed this confidence of his in 
his promiſe, inſtead of a perfect 
righteouſneſs or obedience. Ob- 
ſerve what is added, ver 23. and 
24. that this was written not 
for his ſake. alone, for his ho- 
nour, but for our ſakes alſo, for 
aur direction and comfort, to 
whom it ſhall be imputed ; faith 

bor righteouſneſs, as 'rwas to him, 
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works, as Abraham's was, for it 


faith Abrabam, when he was try i, 


if we believe in him that raiſed 17 
Feſus from the dead, as Abrahan 
did in him that could raiſe up 
Iſaac a type of Chriſt. From jj 
this, it appears that we are, and 
how tis that we are juſtified by 
faith, as a means of our reconci, 
liation with God : But then this 
very faith muſt be juſtified by 


had been in vain for him to haye 
pretended he had believ'd God's 
former. promiſe to him, had he 
not in obedience to his com. 
mand alſo offer d upon his Son 
Iſaac, So ſaith the ſame Apoſtle 
in the 11th to the Hebrews, By 


offer d up Iſaac ; whence we may 
learn to reconcile him and Saint 
James, who ſpeaks of the ſelf 
ſame thing, owns that Abrahan 
was juſtified by faith, or account. 
ed righteous before God: Abra. 
bam, ſays he, believ'd in God. He 
-plainly ſpeaks of true faith, the 
nature of which he ſhows,namely, 
that good works was of the eſ- 
Jence and perfection thereof: Faith 
without works is dead 

works is Faith made perfect. Abra. 
ham was juſtified by works, that is, 
as juſt after 'tis explain'd, Faith 
wrought with his works. Thus far 
we are then come, faith juſtifies 
as a means or inſtrument, works 
juſtifie that faith. Then 3dly, 
we are alſo juſtified by baptiſm, 
as a ſign, a pledge, and earneſt of 
our acceptance with God. It's the 
door of the church, (extra Eccle- 
ſiam non eſt ſalus, in an ordinary 
way) as faith is the hand that 
opens and admits us in. And this 
many learned Men believe is in- 
tended in that waſhing which the 
Apoſtle refers to, 1 Cor. 6. 11, 
And ſuch were ſome of you, but you 
are waſbed, but you are ſanfZified, but 
yen are juſtified in the Hewes 9 


= | = 
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Ind, and by the ſpirit of our God; 
where is a clear alluſion to, if not 
i diflint mention of the three 
adorable perſons of the ſacred 
Trinity, into whoſe name weare 
baptiz. d, our Lord Jeſus, and the 
holy Spirit of our God; which per- 
haps relates to Father and Son 
both, ſince it proceeds from them 
both. In the ſame ſenſe is bap- 
tim call'd by the ſame Apoſtle, 
MR ALY JV803 , the Laver of 
Regeneration 5 accordingly our 
chureh not only lawfully but 


commendably uſes the word re- 


eration for baptiſm, and in the 
offices for that Sacrament, more 
than once mentions the child's 
being regenerate, which it explains 
by its being grafted into the body 
of Chriſt's church, and ſo admit. 
ted into' the Communion of Saints, 
45 all thoſe are call'd who are 
members thereof, and appear ſo 
to the world, tho' they may be 


hypocrites in their hearts, and 


re God. They have then a 
federal holineſs, as children of 
believing parents, and as the 
firſt· born among the Jews were 
dedicated, deyoted, or holy in the 
Lord, and in that ſenſe they are 
holy, in that ſenſe they are rege · 
narate, as tis in the other Sacra- 
ment, and as even ill men in a 


ſenſe eat and drink the body and 


blood of the Lord ; that is, Chriſt 
and the Church have done their 


parts, and holineſs, juſtification, 


and regeneration are actually con- 
ferr d · by their Sacraments, if the 
perſons receiving be not wanting 
to themſelves, 2 they work net 
as charms, but by a rational way, 
as well as in a ſpiritual manner. 
And tho' the Apoſtle ſays, Baptiſm 
does nor ſave us; and a greater 
than he, our Saviour himſelf, that 
he that believeth and is baptiz'd, 
ſhall be ſav' d; making Salvation 


* 


| wa 1 
the effect of both; yet, as our Sa- 
viour's words intimate, there 
muſt be ſomething beſides bap- 
tiſm, namely, faith which as is 
prov'd, includes obedience : And 
the Apoſtle adds, 'Tis not only the 
ceremony which muſt ſave us, remo- 
ving the filth of the fleſh, or out ward 
ceremonial waſhing with water, 'bnt 
the anſwer of a good conſcience to. 
wards God, thro' the reſurrection of 
Jeſus. Thus much of the juſtifi. 
cation by baptiſm, which in che 
ſenſe we have explain'd it, not 
only the Church of England, but 

all the primitive Ch. did unani- 
mouſly believe. For the laſt and 
chief ſenſe in which we are juſti- 
fy'd, or accounted righteous be- 


fore God, the ſole, true, proper, 


meritorious cauſe thereof, is the 
merits or righteouſneſs of Chriſt ; 
and we wonder how auy can deny 
this, who have ever ſeen the Bible 
by which we mean all his active 
and paſſive obedience, tho' more 
eſpecially the ineſtimable Sacri- 
fice of his moſt precious Death, 
by which, as the Apoſtle tells ns, 
he became the author of eternal ſal. 
wation to thoſe that believe: Tho 
his very Death was in a ſenſe ju- 
ſtify d, or acceptable with God by 


the obedience and holineſs of his 


life, as well as the dignity of 
his perſon; for had he not been 
the Lamb without ſpot, his death 
cou'd have been of no value to 
attone for the ſin of the world, 
all the world were loſt in Adam's 
tranſgreſſion. Now if this righ- 
teouſneſs, or obedeince, or me- 
ritæ of our Saviour, which we 
take to ſignifie the ſame thing, 
be not imputed to us, how come 
we to be ſav' d by it, or by him 
who is the ſecond Adam? or is it 
only his example that ſaves ub, 
as the Socinians very rationally 
dream * We ſhould haye Penny 
; | | 5 


? 
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obey'd God's will, we cou'd not, 
we — all finn d, and were guilty 
of death —— Chriſt did per- 
form it, Chriſt dy d, how come 
we not to die, if not by his 
Death? How was that acceptable 
as to man, but by his obedience ? 
How come we to eſcape but b 

dying in our ſtead, as well as fini- 
ſhing and fulfilling all righteouſ- 
ous before he dy'd? And what's 
all that to us, unleſs imputed to 
us, that is, accounted as if we had 
really done it, ſince *twas done 
by our ſurety for us? Tho! this 
ſtill we are to obtain a ſhare in, 
by thoſe means before preſcribed, 
viz, Faith and obedience; yet 
fill not for that obedience, for 
that faith as'a meritorious Cauſe, 
only as an inſtrument are we 
ſav'd, juſtify'd, or accepted, or 
accounted righteous before God. 
We have advanc'd nothing on 
this head, but what we think we 
- have expreſs warrant for in the 
very words of ſcripture, There- 
fore, not to reap up many, from 
the old teſtament, we ſhall on] 
produce one, 1/2. 53. 11. My righ. 
reous ſervant ſball juſtifie many, ſor 
he jball bear their iniquities. If he 
bears our iniquities, the Puniſh- 
ment of em, we by parity of rea- 
ſon muſt bear his righteouſneſs, muſt 
be juſtified thereby. In the new 
teſtament we'll only take our ar. 
guments out of one chapter, the 
5thof the Rom. where v. 9. tis 
ſaid, we are juſtified by bis blood, 
there's his paſſive · obedience; v. 
19. By the obedience of one ſhall ma- 
ny be made righteous —— there's 
both active and paſſive, becauſe 
oppos'd to Adams diſobedience : 
But ſhou d it be deny d, the pre · 
ceding verſe we think will place it 
beyond doubt: As by the offence of 
ene, judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation; even ſo by the righte. 


ouſneſs of one, the free gift came up 
all ment unto juſtification of Lify, 
Adam's offence is imputed to us, 
or why do we die ? Chriſt's righ- 
teouſs is imputed to us, or how 
do we live? By whoſe righteouſ. 
neſs its plainly affirm'd in the 
words mention'd, all men have 3 
title to juſtification of life, or 
ſuch a ſtate of favour and accep- 
tance with God, as, if it ben't 
their own faults, if they hearken 
to the offers of peace and pardon, 
before the day of grace is paſs d, 
will certainly by God's mercy 
bring them to eternal life 


And thus we have endeavour d to 


anſwer this gentleman's queſtion: 


For the other, concerning the odd 


inclinations of an acquaintance of 
his, whom hetakes to be a good 
man, we think it more fic for a 
private Letter than ſuch a pub. 


lick paper. 


Queſt. Seeing tis undeniably al- 
lowable by the laws of God for the 
clergy to marry, how comes it topaſs 
that their wives and children, above 


y #ll N ſbon d prove moſt un ba- 


Anſw. As the queſtion is pro- 
poſed, that their relations are 


generally and remarkably unhap- 


py more than others, we are cer- 
rain 'tis not true, but believe it 
only on old piece of popiſh ſu- 
ſperſtition, which they have ſub- 


tilly ſpread, and prevail'd to make 
it paſs like one of their own Tra · 


ditions ; tho' tis indeed like 


them, no better than an old wife's. 


fable; which to confute, we need 
ſend the queriſt no farther than 
the parſons ſons feaſt, where he 
may by the very ſenſe of ſeeing, 
be convinc'd of the contrary. 
This we ſay againſt their be- 


ing generally unhappy, as if 


heaven ſhou'd have plac'd ſome 


mark of diſpleaſure upon them, 
more 


notre than others, but yet if 
they ſhould - ſometimes, nay, not 
zldom prove more unhappy 
— * there might be an 
eaſie natural reaſon aſſign'd for 
Jt n— They have had in- 
genious education, they are left 
poor, the ſtate takes no care of 
em, as it does in other nations; 
hence they are expos'd to more 
temptations than almoſt any 
others, for which reaſon tis ra- 
ther a wonder that more of 'em 
take not ill courſes, and an ho- 
nour that ſo many of 'em come 
to good, than at all ſtrange, if 
ſome of em mer no better than 
they ſhou'd be. 

Queſt. Whether there be any exam. 
ple of an extempore prayer made be- 
'fore a publick congregation met toge- 
ther for the publick worſhip of God in 
all the New Teſtament ? 
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well, or better than we, that 
there is no ſuch thing, if we 
take extempore prayers for the 
immediate production of the 
preacher, not the miraculous 
gifts of God's holy ſpirit, which 
was then pour d out on the} apo- 
ſtles and other chriſtians. They, 
its true, might, and we believe 
did, pray without premeditation, 
both word and matter being im- 
mediately inſpired by God, which 
ſure none but the wildeſt Enthufe. 
aft will now pretend to ; or if 
they do, we muſt take the liber- 
ty not to believe 'em till we ſee 
em work other miracles, But 
here we muſt own, we think 
there is a Medium to be found 
between all form and all exter- 
pore, namely, premeditated pray- 
er, we mean as to the things, 


not the words,. which 


ſeems at leaſt as allowable as well 
as feaſible, as a ſermon thus ut- 
ter d; which way of preaching, 
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Anſw. The Queriſt knows as 


49 
as the queriſt knows, is the 
method of ſome great men in the 
church of Exgland, and even the 
ſame way of praying, as we 
think moſt grant, is allow'd be» 
fore ſermon in their pulpits, as 
the writer of the CASE of 
Prayer owns, tho' cautioully ; 
| and we alſo believe, thar 
there are very few who have 
command of words enough to 
expreſs themſelves as they ought 
on ſuch an occaſion, and there. 
fore a form is the ſafe way. 

Queſt. Suppoſe a deaf man well 
skill'd in aſtronomy and naviga- 
tion, ſhould have all his Books and 
inſtruments taken from him. and he 
put down in tre ſhip's hold ſome days 
before ſhe ſets ſail, and there kept 
cloſe many Day: after, ſo that be 
knoweth net when the ſhip ſet ſail, 
how long ſhe bath ſail d, nor to- 
wards what coaſt, and then to be 
brought aloft ſome clear Morning, 
and his boiks and inſtruments deli. 
ver d him again, and he commanded 
to tell the year, and the day of the 
month, and in what point or part f 
the earth the ſhip is in: What me- 
thod muſt he uſe ? 

Anſw. I anſwer, (1.) He muſt 
with all exactneſs take the Suns 
meridian altitude, and rectiſie his 
azimuth compaſs (an inſtrument 
well known to moſt expert ſeamen 
that ſail ro the Eaſt-Izdies) duly 
noting the preſent variation of 
the compaſs, and ſet his minute 
watch to the time of the day very 
exactly. (2.) And after ncon 
when the ſun is well declin'd to- 
wards the weſt, take his altitude 
and azimuth, and well note the 
time of the obſervation: And now 
having the alricude, azimuth and 
hour, by the firſt caſe of Norwood's 
oblique ſpherical triangle, [viz two 
ſides and an angle oppoſite gi- 
ven] you may'thereby find the 


ſun's 
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Sun's declination, with which the 
| Meridian altitude before found, 
you may thereby find the lati- 
tude of the place. (3.) And at 
ſun-ſer, take his amplitude, alſo 
the exact time of ſun-ſetting, by 
which the artiſt may make ance 
ther operation for the latitude, 
by the 13th Caſe of Norwood's Re- 
Rangled Spherical Triangles, [viz. 
two ſides given to find an angle 

included.] Theſe obſervations and 
operations may ſhew the latitude 
nearly: But yet becauſe the Sun 
has the ſame declination twice in 
a year, the day of the month will 
be uncertain. (4.) The artiſt 
muſt then rake the meridian al- 
titude of the firſt known ſtar that 
tranſitteth the meridian, and note 
the exact time thereof; and this 
obſeryation will either confirm or 
correct the former; for the Jati- 
tude, and the time of the ſtars 
ſouthing, coferr'd with its right 


_ aſcenſion, will ſhew the Sun's 


right aſcenſion, and conſequently 
the day of the month: (5.) But 
becauſe this dependeth upon the 
time of the ſtars coming to the 
meridian, which may not be per- 


_ ſo exactly taken, the pre-. 
ciſe 


day will yet be dubious : 
Bur when the Moon aſcends the 


horizon near to ſome known ſtar, 


which with a little conference 
with his ephemerides, aſſureth 
him both of the year and day, 
and by taking the Moon's diſtance 
from the ſtar, and the time of 
the obſervation, he finds I Jon» 
gitude. (6.) And laſtly, By his 
inctinatory he may take the incli - 
nation of the needle in the place, 
and thereby find the longitude, 
as Mr. Bend has ſhew'd in his 
book call'd, The Longitude found, 
which he may compare with the 
former ; and according to theſe 
directions may an example be 
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ag — This * excel 
ent propolit ion, and per 
when Vis publiſh'd, (for — 
never yet in print) we doubt not 
but ſome of our beſt experienc i 
ſeamen and mariners may try er. 
periments there oy, and put it in. 
to practice ä 
Queſt. 4 Gentlewoman marrie, 
the husband by contract is to leay 
her ſo much at his death, if ſbe ſur. 
vi ves him; ſhe would depoſit a parcel 
of her husband goods in a frient'; 
hands, to be there kept for her om 
uſe without the husband's privih: 
This I fear is a thing too much prafili. 
ſed by wines in this great city, and 
elſewhere, to the great damage (and 
ſometimes ruine) of their husbanas, 
therefore your ſolution is deſired at 
large viz. Whether it is not unlaw. 
ful both in the wife and receiver : 
This queſtion aud ge aug Ian 
ſure mY be of great uſe to the pul. 
_—_ 


ek! 

Anſw. Theft on either ſide is 
very baſe and unjuſt, ſince what 
is the husband's is the wife's; and 
what is the wife's, is alſo the hus- 
band's; but the injuſtice is worſe 
on the woman's ſide, fince the law 
can only touch the husband, who 
is anſwerable both for his own and 
his wife's actions. This is ſo well 


'k:own, that we want not ſome 


unhappy inſtances of women that 
have only married, to have hus- 
bands to lie in priſon for em. 
Such an inſtance as this in the 
eſtion, ſeem as unnaaural as 
or one member of a body to ſeek 
for private receptacles and circus» 
lations of blood, in prejudice to 
the reſt, notwithſtanding the 
whole frame of nature is ſettled 
before, and that in the beſt me- 
thod poſſible, for the good of the 
whole man. In juſtice neither 
man nor wife has power to diſpoſe 
of a farthing, without _— erz 
on · 
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Þ concurrence, tho this ſtrictneſs is the Queriſt here ſeems to ) 

Xcel, conveniently enough diſpenc'd elſe ro meer men, or OM, of 3 
Lich, where either party is wil- God. However twas intended, 


i ing to truſt to the judgment of we anſwer both in this and other 
nel che other in what is proper for ſuch inſtances, that twas a real 
er, their ſtations, as the way of pub · angel which appear'd to Balaam, 
„lick concerns, and the private and that an angel ſent from bea. 


management of the family are 
different. And indee d in all mat- 
ters of little moment, there's no 
need of the trouble of acquaint- 
ing one another, ſince tis fairly 
enough ſuppos'd that if the other 
knew, they wou'd not contradict 
it; which allowance does not yet 
infringe the privileges of juſtice, 
which is that we now ſpeak of. 
Tho? after all, we don't deny, 


ven, and that angel a real imma- 
terial ſubſtance, in a diftin& 
rank or order of Beings from 
that of Men. That there ace ſuch . 
beings as theſe, there's none 
can deny who really believe 
the ſcripture, wherein their ex- 
iſtence is unanſvrerably aſſert- 
ed, as well as their agency, duty 
and operations often deſcrib'd : 
c And we dare affirm, that they 
but in ſome caſes ſuch ſecret ſe- are mention d at leaſt in two 
curing one party's ſeparate inte- hundred places of the Bible, in 
reſt, without giving the other ſuch a manner, as diſtinct im- 
any account, may be very juſt, material ſubſtances muſt thereby 
vertuous, and prudent. As for be unavoidably intended. There 
inſtance, when either the man or were angels which familiarly 
the wife run on willfully and ob. convers'dwith the patriarchs, with 
ſtinately in an unavoidable courſe Abraham, with Lot, with Hagar, 
of ruining themſelves and their with Jacob, with Moſes, and many 
families; but even here, all conve- others: And as plaialy as any 
nient tenderneſs, admonition and where. in this hiſtory of Balaam, 
counſel, firſt by one's ſelf, and Num. 22. That he was an agel 
then by friends, ought to be made from heaven, appears from v. 22. 
o uſe of; which if to no purpoſe, where he's ca led, The angel of 
the laſt remedy is as reaſonable the Lord. That twas not a pro- 
as to lay things of value out of vidence, a. diſpenſation, or we 
the way of children and fools. - know not what, as the quakers 
Queſt. Was that angel that ap- dream, we may infalliby learn 


23J,.. ꝛ ð d tend os Mites, Of 1 


pear d to Balaam in the way, an 
angel from heaven, or an angel ſent 
on that purpoſe pictur d with a flam- 
ing ſword ?. 1 

Anſw, I don't well underſtand 
the ſenſe of this queſtion : But I 
ſuppoſe the Queriſt may aim at 
ſomething of the common doubt 
in relation to the exiſtence of 
angels, which ſome hereticks 
have deny d in own age as well 
as thoſe foregoing, attributing 
what we read related of em either 
to fantaſms or apparitions, as 


from the hiſtory ic ſelf, if we 
indeed believe it: For ſuppoſin 
that Balaam cou'd ſee, hear, — 
diſcourſe with a proviaence, ſure 
his aſs cou'd not do it, which 
'tis ſaid ſaw him ſeveral times, 
and turned from him as long as 
ſhe cou'd poſſibly \ avoid him. 
For the flaming ſword, twas un- 
doubtedly as real as the angel 
himſelf, and the power of the an- 
gel might as eaſily extend to the 
framing a fiery. meteor into that 
form, as to condenſe a body of 2 
ä | h 
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for his own appearance, tho' both 
hid from Balaam, not by an 

ſmall cloud interpoſing, whic 

might eaſily have been done, 
but by a more compendious way 
ohſtruct ing his eye fizht ; for when 
he did at laſt ſee him, tis ſaid 
the Lord opened his eyes. That 


this was a real Angel and not an 


appearance or Fhantaſm only, we 
may learn by comparing the hi- 
ſtory with other places where- 
in the exifence 4 Angels is plain- 
Iy aſſerted. Thus where the 
Angels are ſaid to look into the 
church ; where our Saviour is 
ſaid to be made a little lower 
than the Angels, where the An- 
gels of little children are faid 
always to behold the face of their 
father which is in Heaven: ſhould 
we take all this in their Senſe, 
either for Phantaſm or providences, 
what ridiculous aſſertions and 
ſuppoſitions muſt we charge on 
the infallible ſpirit of God? 
And thereby come too near thoſe 
who are are guilty of blaſphemy 
againſt him: It further appears 
from ſjthe ſcriptures aforemen-. 
tion'd, as well as 'many others, 
that theſe Angels were not pro. 
phets or men of God, as Others 
have aſſerted. — They are 
in Heaven as their place of refs. 
dence, they look into the church 
as firangers, they are miniſters in · 
deed, 1 ſpirits; they 
appear and 4i/appear at pleaſure ; 
nay, as 1n x pr of Manoah, 
aſcend to Heaven in a flame of fire. 
Let then the ſuperſtitious pa · 
piſts on one fide, follow the 
track of the old hereticks, and 
worſbip thoſe Angels whom they 


only ought to reſpect and reve- 


rence ; let others on the contra- 
ry as much derogate from thoſe 
| blefled ſpirits, and pretend they 
are cither apparitions, or men, or 
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as ſome of the quakers ha 
taught, Gods preſerving, deling. 
ing, comforting providences. =. 
let em be as mad as they plafs 
in embracing either of theſe mz; 
opinions, yet all the ſober a 
religious part of mankind vil 
ſtill believe Gods word befor: 
either of em, which tells y; 
in expreſs terms, that they are gl 
miniſtring ſpirits, ſent forth to ni. 
nifter to thoſe who are Heirs of dl. 
Wat ion. * 
Queſt. What is the cauſe of ih 
continuance of the bodies of livin 
creatures without putrefaction? 
nſw. As falt preſerves dead 
bodies from Putrefaction, for 
which reaſon the poorer ſort of 


the 'Egyptians made uſe either of 


that, or ſome cheap bituminous 
ſubſtance to ſouſe uy all their gra 
grandfathers, which they'd ſtil 
call by the finer name of embaln. 
ing, that or any ſuch ſtrong 4ſrin. 
gent, as it were ſealing up the 
pores, and hardening the body to 
ſuch a conſiſtency as prevented 
liquefaction; ſo we ſhou'd think 
there might be ſomething of ang · 
tural ſalt in living bodies, which 
might have ſomething of the ſame 
effect tho not exactly in the ſame 
manner: were it not for an obyi- 
ous objection. How then ſhou'd 
they putriſie after death, when 
there is, for ought appears, as 
much ſalt in em as ever? For 
which reaſon we muſt find ſome 
other way to ſolve it; accordingly 
muſt enquirewhat putrefaQion is 
and whence it proceeds, And 'tis 
only a liquefaction or alteration, 
and diſſolutionof the ſmaller parts 
of any body, by a preternatural 
fermentation or motion therein, 
which alſo owes its riſe to the 
want of a due circulation of the 
blood, and juices of the * 
their proper natural ducts, which 


Fad 


duds, 


4 
once 


Ni 


duQs, or fine being by 
ſome diſeaſe or violence either 
broken or ſtopp'd, or blended one 
among t'other, their particular 
juices muſt neceſſarily ſtagnate 
where they are, and being de- 
priv'd of their natural motion, 
acquire & non-natural one, the 
ſmaller parts endeavouring to 
file off, and fly away as faſt as 
they can in ſtrong ſulphurous 
ſteams of an 1 and feœtid 
favour. To illuſtrate this by a 
mean, but natural compariſon ; 
when the ſewers are kept clean, 
and the water has a free paſſage 
rouge them, they are ſweet 
enough ; but if ſome of that paſ- 
ſages are broken down through 
which it ſhou'd flow, or if the 


4 
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channel be otherwiſe obſtructed 
that it has no paſſage or vent, the 
water there immediately tends 
to putrefattion : which tis im- 
Po ible ſhou'd e'er happen in 
uch common ſhores, as we corrupt= 
ly call em, where the tides come 
up, or there's free paſſage for all 
that's thrown into them. Thus 
the body of any living creature, 
while all thoſe little parts diſ- 
charge their peculiar offices, and 
there's a free circulation, and a 
natural motion within, muſt con- 
tinue in its natural ſtate, but 
when this ceaſes, ſoon putreſies 


much after the manner of a gan- 
grene, which ariſes from the ſame 


cauſe, 


Xempt from drowſie Proſe, I ſpeak in meaſure, 
E And — Proportions both in Pain and Pleaſure : 


My Parents in Poetick raptures lay, 


And nickt the Muſes. 


As ſoon as born I. wept an Elegy, 

And adeaſt my Nurſe with peeviſh Harmony. + 
And thus I led my Life, too long to tell ye ; 
only in Rhimes I Eat, Drink, fill my Belly: 
Nor do I cer converſe, ( perhaps you know it) 
With Fleſh and Blood, unleſs I meet a Poet: 
Now having ſeen in your Athenian Sheet 

That Oracles ftill uſe Poetick Wit, | 
Pray tell me -what unlucky Star, d'ye mind it, 
Cou'd Influence my Temper as you find it 4 


Anſw. Thou Man of Porch, as long as the Pyræum, (4) 
Were all like thee, we cou'd not half ſurvey um. 
Left thy ſtrong Lines ſhou'd our weak Ears rebang, (b) 
Take this ſhort Anſwer to thy long Harangue : | 
"Twas Venus with Sir Phebus in Conjunction, W 
That rul'd thy Birth, and markt out thy poor Function. 
And hence, unleſs the Planets Gypſies prove, a 
Thou'lt a new Song, and a new Viman love. 


Notes on the Anſwer to the Poetick Queſtion, 


| (4) 


[as long as the Pyrzum] I deſire Mr, Reader's gentle Thoughts 


emcerning this Word, and that he'd not believe I lugg d it in meerly for 
Rh;me's ſake; ſince "tis nearer a-kin to us than every body knows, ** 


fog it tq be ſo, I ſbeuld be glad 


* 
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the name ef the leng haven a: Athens, for which reaſon I take my ſelf 
to have more right to borrow @ ſmall ſimile from it than any other Author, 


(b) Lrebang: ] We muſt not ſuppoſe our reader ſo ill acquainted with 
philoſophical writings, ar not to know that ti] very uſual and alloy. 
able for thoſe who deal much in em to flart a new hard word „ 
two of their own now and then ; for which we ſhall the 2 find par. 


; don, becauſe tis the 22 Jever ventur d upon, and beſi 


es, not half |þ 


long or loud as its fellows uſe to be, (tho' pretty well of its Inches) the 
fignificat ion whereof is no more than a ſecond banging. . 7 


Queſt. Looking over Sir Wil. 
liam Temple's Memoirs, I met 
with a ſtory in it concerning an old 
parrot, belonging to the late Prince 
Maurice, that readily anſwer d to 


Fxveral queſtions, promiſcouſly put to 


him, which you may more particu. 
larly inform your ſelves of, by refer- 
ring tothe oferifuid bock, page 58, 
59. 1 am very doubtful as to the 
matter of fan, tho Sir William 
ſays "twas told him as à real truth 

the Prince himſelf; but ſuppo- 


to know by what means this creature 
attained to the knowledge of doi 


that which to human reaſon ſeems ſo 


very improbable ? © 
Anſw. Scaliger tells us, that he 
ſaw a crow in the French king's 


court that was taught to fly at 


patridges or any other fowl, 


'from the faulconer's fiſt. In 
- Hiſt, Mar. Art. c. 21. p. 173. Car- 


dinal Aſanio had a parrot that 


was taught to repeat the Ap. 


files Creed verbatim in Latin: 
And in the court of Spain, there 
was one that cou'd ſing the 


Gamut perfectly, if at any time 


he was out, he wou'd ſay, Nova 
Bueno, that is not well; but when 
he was right, he wou'd ſay, Bue- 
9 va, now it is well, John Barns 
in Lib. de Equivecatione. In the 


time of war bertwixt Auguſtus Cæ- 
ſar and M. Antonius, there was a 


poor man at Rome, who purpoſing 
to provide for himſelf againſt all 
events, had this contrivance, he 


bred up two crows with his ut. 
moſt diligence, and brought it 
to paſs that in their pratling lan- 
guage, one wou'd ſalute Ceſar, 
and the other Antonius: This 
man when Auguſtus returned con. 
queror, met him upon the way 
with his crow upon his fill, 
which ever and anon came out 
with hisSalve Ceſar Victor, Impera. 
tor, Hail Ceſar, the conqueror and 
emperor ; Auguſtus delighted here. 
with, purchaſed the bird of him 
at the price of 20000 deniers 
of Rome. Twou'd be too long 
to mention the traQability of 
the dragon Seneca ſpeaketh of, 
Mores Ttiner. Hiſt. Man. Art. c. 
11. p. 169. or what ſtrange things 
have been performd by Emanuel 
king of Portugal his elephant ; 


the quickneſs of ſome -dogs 


at Rome and Conſtantinople. Our 
thoughts upon the whole are 
theſe, Thar the novelty of things 
makes 'em wonderful, when as 
there's not the leaſt reaſon for 
wonder, if we conſider the na- 
ture of ſuch things. We'll grant 
it poſſible for a parrot to an- 
ſwer diſtin&ly to ſuch and ſuch 
queſtions ; but this action needs 


no reaſon to the performance of 
it, ſince it may be effected with- 


out it, vis. by an habituated idea 


of things: Not only man, but 


the inferiour ranks of animal 

receive their idea's by the ſenſe: 

Suppoſe the ear, for that comes 

neareſt the queſtion,ſuch uy — 
| 1 


— oo 
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ſdunds oft repeated, and ſuch and 
ſich actions immediately pre- 
ceding or immediately follow- 
ing ſuch ſounds, muſt neceſſari- 
ly form a complex idea both of the 
ſound and action: So that when 
either ſuch action or ſuch ſound 
is repeated, an idea of the other 
muſt neceſſarily attend ir. Thus 
dogs are taught to fetch and car- 


ry, and thus parrots talk when 
the 


y ſpeak more words than one 
together, as for inſtance, Por 
Poll, theſe words being often re- 
peated together, if one of em 
be mentioned and the other left, 
there maſt neceſſarily be an idea 
of the other ſound, becauſe cu- 
ſtom and habit chain em together; and 
if two words, why not three? 


and if three, why not many to. 
gether? There needs but a little 


more diligence, care, and fre- 
quent inſtruction. Some wou d 
wonder to ſee an elephant dance, 
and wou'd ſufpe& a poſſeſſion by 
thedevil, or atleaſt witchcraft, when 
all is nothing but the pure effect of 
_ upon repitition of complex 
idea s. The manner of reaching 
an elephant to dance has been 
thus praftic'd: They bring a 
young elephant upon a floor heat- 
ed underneath, and . play upon 
the muſick whilſt he lifts up his 
legs and ſhifts his feet about by 
reaſon of the rorture of the 
heet; this often practic'd, he 
does ſo upon the bare ſound of 
muſick: So that in ſhows, when 
he dances after muſick, tis not 
from any principles of reaſon, 
bur from the concatenarion of the 
two idea's of heat and muſick, 
which cuſtom has habituated him 
to, and thus it 1s with dogs, birds, 
— horſes, parrots, mag-pies, 
c, | 
ueſt, Our jurors, (particularly 


at Juſtice-Hail in the Old-Baily,) 


a 
- 
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that try in caſes of life and death, 
are oblig'd to be- (or at leaſt to tell 
the court that they are) all of one 


mind, before they can give, or the 


court receive their verdict: And it 
being but reaſonable to ſuppoſe that is 
may ſo happen, that one or more of 
the twelve may difſent from the ma- 
jor part, as being of deeper judg- 
ment, &c. or by building upon falſe 
motions, which yet he believzs, and 
cannot be pear” as otherwiſe, but 
that they are the truth &c, In 
ſhort we'll ſuppoſe him to act ac- 
cording ts his conſcience, whether 
otherwiſe he. be in the right or no, 
and then query, How muſt ſuch 4 
man act, ſo aj to keep a good conſti- 
ence towards God and man fo as not 
to be guilty of the blood of the pri- 
ſener, as well as of perjury, if he 
brings him in guilty, and he is not; 
of perjury, if he brings him in not 


guilty,” and he be ; or of hazarding | 


bis own life, and the lives of his 
fellow jurors, by being Jbut up with- 
out food, till one of them die, or elſe 
comply, tho" againfl his conſcience, 
that he and they may nit undergo 
that hardſhip and danger? 

Anſw The law ſuppoſes, not, 
only good men, but men of ſenſe. 


to be concern'd in verdids, and if 


ſo, truth never clathing with 
truth, they muſt all be of one 
mind at the firſt, or elſe upon lay- 
ing down their arguments, the 
prejudices are ſoon remov'd, for 
truth will take place of every un- 
prejudic'd Perſon. Tho' we'wil- 
lingly grant, that if we take tlie 
world as ir is, the majority of 
votes won d be an argument of er- 
ror: but the caſe is infinitely al- 
ter'd, where perſons of ſenſe and 
judgment are concern'd, Bur 
ſuppoſe, as you ſay, that one 
amongſt the reſt, as in the caſe of 
Mr. Crene, does withſtand all the 


reſt, and cannot — without 


per- 
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rjury or murder as he pretends. 
Te which we anſwer, If the moſt 
reaſonable arguments cannot be 
enough convincing, 'tis ten to 
one bur tis the prejudice of in- 
tereſt, paſſion, c. and not rea- 
ſon that holds up the ſide, and 
then the queſtion belongs not to 
ſuch perſons, for ſuch as are ſo 
prejudic'd in caſes of life and 
death, can eaſily away with 


perjury or murder: But to 


go yet nearer, and . both 
fides heneſt and conſcientious; 
we anſwer, Then honeſt and con- 
ſcientious arguments will ſoon de- 
cide the controverſy, Tor tis ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible that many pa- 
trons of truth cannot explain it 
to the convincing one or two: 
So that after all, we conclude the 
ſuppoſition and impotebulrey, or 
elſe the wiſdom of our judges, 
and the very eſſentĩal parts of our 
laws were wicked and unreaſona- 
ble in enacting ſuch obligations; 
but never cou'd the greateſt ene- 
mies of our laws, charge our laws 
themſclves, as wicked and erro- 
neous, only the abuſe and perver- 
ting of em, has been, and may 
be 1n too many caſes cenſurable. 
Queſt The Tueſday before Chriſt - 


mas day, 1 gave you an account of 


a gent lewoman who hath mightily im. 
poveriſbed her ſelf and children by 
daily relieving the neceſſities of her 
near relations, the tenderneſs of her 
nature being ſuch, that ſbe coulg not 
poſſibly forbear ſupplying their wants, 
whilſt ſhe kad a, competency, tho ſbe 


thought ſhe ſhould. ſuffer for it here- 


after: Indeed her object: of charity 
were always very deſtitute of any 


other help. ſceming to be thrown upon 
ber by the immediate hand of pro- 
vidence, upon which providence ſhe 


depends for a maintenance of her own Our Saviour was well acquainted 
with this, when he ſpent ſo many. 


children j but ſbe is very fearful, ſince 
words, contrary to his uſual cu 


for fuds 


much difficulty in her de- 
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clining condition, that God Almighty, 


who is the beſt judge, will rather 


ſcourge her for her folly in doing more 
than ſbe was able, than reward her 
good intentions in any degree © This 


gentlememan is a friend of mine, and 


it is 4 great grief to me 10 ſee her in 


Jo great affiiion,and in ſuch doubt of + 


ſuch a preſent, and future puniſhment 
for her good deeds: Pray, firs, your 


thoughts and advice upon the whole? 


Anſw. Every perſon ought to 
keep as near as they can to an 
exact account of their incomes, 


that they may proportion their 
this rule 


expences to em. If | 
were obſery'd, a great deal of 
debts and cheats wou'd vaniſh out 


of the common. wealth, and we: 


ng alſo have very good rules 
and limits for our actual charities, 
(our intentional ones are only 
known and rewarded by God.) 


Having an account, or very near, 


7 


of it, of our incomes, tis eaſie 
by experience to find what ĩs ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary for our ſelves. 


What is above that, we may give, 
but no more is any where expect - 
ed from us; but if after all, ſome 
well meaning and charitable per- 


ſons ſhould act imprudently, by- 


making cunning Guzmans and un. 
fit perſons the object of their cha · 
rity; nay, if they ſhou'd in- 
trench upon their own abſolute 
neceſſities, they may yet be aſ- 
ſur'd, provided they are not wil- 
fully waſteful, and do it not 
with a deſign to tempt provi- 
dence, they ſhall be certainly pro- 
vided for. There is not, that we 
know of, half ſo many promiſes 


made in the whole ſacred writ to 
any one thing as charity, no doubt 


but becauſe God very well knew 
the diſtruſtfulneſs of our nature. 


ſtom 


T 
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ſtom u other ſubjeQs, in 
perſwading his diſciples of a cer. 
cainty of convenient ſubſiſtance, 
conſider the Lillies of the field; 
&c. It wou'd be too long for 
our deſign to enumerate all the 
promiſes made to the Charitable; 
of which the proverbs are very 
full; we ſhall. only take notice 
of David's obſervation : I never 
the righteous forſaken, nor his 

ted begging bread; from which 
ſome wou'd inferr, that to ſee a 
— beggar is always a certain 
ign that he or his parents were 
wicked. This Verſe is truly 
d (tho' not conimonly 

taken Notice of) by the pre- 


explain 


ceding, the righteous it mertiful 


and lendeth, &c. So that with 
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out any far fetch't Interpretas 
tions, the merciful and lender is 
David's rizhteous man here; and 
then the ſenſe is, I never knew 
the merciful and lender forſaken, 
nor his ſeed begging their bread ; 
which agrees very well with 
the reſt of the promiſes to the 
charitable, Our advice is, that 
the queriſt take heed of melan- 
cholly, which may do her an 


injury; that ſhe Compute her 


Eſtate, that her expenees every 
way may not exceed her re- 
ceipts ; and then let her be as 
charitable as her own neceſſities 
will let her; and wiſh to do more 
if ſhe were able, and 'tis all that 
any and nature demand of 
er. 


Queſt, IEE greateſt Bleſſing that Mankind can know, 
98 I; met with in a ſweet and pleaſing Reſt: 
The ſtrongeſt Curſe ill Fortune can beſtow, | 

Is ftill to be with mighty Pains oppreſsd ; 
Man never finds the former till he dye, 
The latter flows from beauteous Womens Eyes. 


8 II. 
In all Things elſe the Choice do's plain appear, 
Aud common Senſe but ſeldom goes aſtray ; 
IWhy then are Mortal, ſo miſguided here, 
So blind, or ſo miſtaken in their Way; 
To long for quiet, yet from Death to rung 


And 


y to Love, while they wou d 


Torment ſhun ? 


av. Hail Bord Divine | unknown, we muſt adore; _ 
Thy Eagle- pitch out-towrs our haggard flight, | 


Our glimmering Lanp within will 
Quench't by too unfupportable 


e no möte, 
RI” 


Elſe wou'd we mingle with thy facred Fire... 
As SIfter-ftrings tun d by ſome egy ting Lye. 


Can one that writes like thee complain for Ref, 

7 Frq to thee obdurate prove?  _ 3 3, 
thou e'er want 4 Seng to chart thy Breaſt ? * _, 
Or canft thou be unhappy in 41 * merk 


r 
Canſt 


"od I 


a 11 


/ 


468 | 
That Grief that ſhows ſo well, is ſure fincers ; 
Nor can Ill Fortune better kg Wear. 

Nor need'ſt thou any longer ſearch in yain, | 


For what To much thy 
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e Thought confounds : _ ? . 


Love's a delicious Plague, a pleaſing Pain, 
Smiles when it ſtabs, and tickles when it wounds ; 


Mad to the Hive we run; and if we bring 


The Honey thence, with eaſe —_ the Sting. 
We fain wou'd Lend, but hear the Billows roar, 


»Tis a Wide 


The daſhing Waves, and hollow whiſtling Wind: 
Pp 


to that dark dreadful Shore, 


none come back, to tell us what they find. | 
"Tis well, great Jeve ſome further Boundr did give; 
If Deaeh were all, ah! who wou'd longer live! 


I baue long 


have enjoy'd all the favours that a 
lovely young woman can beſtow. I 
a very ſenſible of the ſm I commit, 
as well as the injury I do the hus- 
band. My circumſtances and em- 
ployment are ſuch (I cannot quit this 
town or land, nor wou'd willingly 
expoſe her reputatien: 1 therefore 
give you the trouble of this to beg 
your advice what meaſures] ſball take 
(beſides thoſe preſcrib'd by religion) 
to avoid this lovely tempter, who 
will not 2 to preſs me to a conti- 
nuance of my paſſion, which I am re- 
ſolved to quit. Tour direct ions in 
this caſe will very much oblige —— 
25 - Yours, Cc. 

Anſw This being a thing of 
more than ordinary moment, as 
well in its ſelf, as from the in- 
fluence it may have upon others, 
we thought fit to print the let- 
ter at large, to let our gallants 
ſee, that there ate yet ſome 
imitable examples left of Veni- 
rence at leaſt, if not of perfect 
Vertue. 


In anſwer, We firſt hope the 


entleman is in earneſt, and that 
e needs no more arguments to 


conyince him of the abſolute nece/< 


ld in an ſety 
unlawful, tho ſucceſsful Amour, I 


there is of his leaving. this 
danmable ſs. He asks what, mea- 
— — my d 1 thoſe 
reſcrib'd by religion e reply, 
— at all; for that reaches * 
caſe in all its circumſtances, ſince 
it diredts not only to purity, but 
to prudence and generoſity too, in 
things of this Nature. Joſeph, 
when tempted by his miſtreſs, 
wou'd not ruine her reputation, 
by revealing it to his maſter, 
thoꝰ this generoſity had almoſt coſt 
him his life; much leſs we think 
ought any to do ſo, who have 


either been the ſole tempters, or 


at leaſt equally guilty. The 
ſame Holy Books teach us pra- 
dence in the ſame caſe, both in 
Joſeph's example, and in Solomon's 
Precepts, one who had been but 
too well acquainted with things 
of that nature, Joſeph hearken- 
ed not to his miſtreſs ſo much 
as to be with her, for he knew 
'twas dangerous venturing near 
ſo fair an enemy: And Solomon 
ſays, Come not near the door * of 


her houſe, keep out of eye-ſbor, and 


to be ſure there is no danger. 
But this common prudence may be 
branch'd out into particular acts, 
as the Temptations may 0 

| at 
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What has been already ſaid, we 
think may be ſufficient in gene- 
ral, in What manner to avoid 
her; but we'll go further, as we 
ſuppoſe the Queriſt deſires, and 
direct him how to brest off intire- 
ly- This we'd adviſe him by no 
means to do perſonally, for the 
reaſons before-mention'd, but 
by letter, in which if he pleafe 
he may encloſe this paper, which 
perhaps may make the breach in- 
curable ; and if it does, fomuch 
the better, for he'll have the leſs 


trouble afterward. Prudence and 


generoſity will ftill direct him 
what the ſubje& of the letter 
ought to be, ani that 'tis the 


fra and danger to both their ſouls, 


which is the real oeczſion of 
the breach, uſing the ſame argu- 
ments to convinee her, and make 


her a, real convirt to Vertue and bo. 


n%Y, which he found before 
work'd on his own Mind. Bur 
whate'er ſhe pretends, ſee her no 
more, if poſhble to be ayoided ; 


Queſt. HE different Accident of Colour ſhows 


is, with her other ſiſters 


4869 
at leaſt converſe not with her, nor 
receive letters from her, but to 
the fire with em as ſoon as e'er 
you perceive they are hers, if 
you are ſure of the hand, with- 
out fo much as opening 'em, 
elſe you'll endanger the rekind- 
ling a worſe flame in your breaſt, 
than that from which you have 
ſav'd em. As for your felf, 
have a care of relapſes, more dan- 
gerous than the diſeaſe. Remem- 
er you are now engag'd againſt 
all your enemies at once, the 
world, the fleſb, and the devil. 
They'll ſtruggle hard, 
but there are more with you than 
againſt you. Read in the ingenj- 
ous Bentivoglio and Urania, the con» 
flict between Nicomacus and Orex- 
Ver- 
tue, religion and honour engage 
on your fide, and glory is your 
— * 72 as the di- 
vine Herbert lay, If vottenneſs h 
more, let heaven go. er 


That different Ma'ter doth the Clouds compoſe. 
Well nam d Athemians ! Pray be plear'd t ſbow | . 


What Vapeurs to the Co 
Of Black, and Brown, 


oſetion go, 


Gilded, Grey and White, 


Which oft are mingled in their common Flight \ 
Anſw, Of Nature's Works, and Nature's ſelf I fing ; 


Muſe ! Tune thy Lyre, and touch thy ſounding String, 


The wondrous hidden Seeds of Colour ſhow, N 
Which none but Boyle himſelf and Phæbus know; I 
What Beauties on the gentle Drew-drops born, 8 
What purple Bluſbes dreſs the riſing Morn ? 

Wherice chearful Green, or Grey, or lovely Bright, 

And all the various Births of Shades and Light? 


Thee, reverend Black, fot all things firſt were thine, 


Let's trace, and own: thy Origin Divine. 

Oid Chaos knew thee,. and thy ſober Face, I 
Spread wide around through all th* unbounded Spaee 3 
Before fair Phoſphor ever wak'd the Morn, 1 n T 


Befpre the Stars or Sun it ſelf was born i 


Hh 3 But 
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But when th' All-wiſe did thy dark Realms diſplay, i 

And brought from his own Heav'n the chearful Day, 

Thy Horrors ſinil'd, ſtruck with: ſo ſweet a Sight, 

And greedily drunk in the Genial Rays of Night. 

Queſt. A gentlewoman that has a turns for his kindneſs, if ſuch a 

burband who uſes ber barbarouſly, thing be pofible in ſuch an Age, or 
ma ben her go in danger of ber life rather elſe let's ſay, pretends to ex- 
and heips 4 whore, refuſing to live pect none, yet tis ill ruſting him, 
with ber, but making her work for tis a dangerous experiment; tis 
her bread, having the offer of angle much more honourable and honeſt 
geutleman that will maintain her too, to get her living by painful « 
very well: "Whether it be any ſin to labour, nay almoſt by begging it T7 

accept of his kindneſs? ſeif, ſuppoſing he has ever made th 

Anſw. Here are ſeveral ambi - any pretences to her, or ſhe has be 


. 


ous Words in · this Queſtion, reaſon. to believe he intends any ta 
Thich muſt be explained before ſuch thing. r * 
we can £0 any further — Queſt. Suppoſe the Queriſt have a T 
Offer of 4 ſingle Gentleman] — aaughter about twenty years of age, PF 
to maintain her] to [accept of and a brother about the ſame age, and 6 
his Kindueſs] If the Words, offe · they happen to have ſo ſincere and 6 
ring to maintain, ſigniſie keeps earneſt a for each other, that 10 
Ing in the uſual ſenſe on't, as by *its fear d no reaſos will prevail with 40 
the circumſtances tis extreamly em from marry ing; or if prevents 7 


probable hey do; and if by the e, in 4 probability will occaſion 
accepting kindneſs, be meant be. their ruine in this World: Query, 
ing kind to him agen, then the Whether upon this conſideration 
caſe is clear; and why all this may the marriage be ſolemniz'd 
fine clean language to wrap up with hope, of Gods bleſſing and the 
thar braad word WHORE, quiet enjoyment of their liberties and 
with which ſhe ſo fairly brands eſtates to them and their poſterity, 
one that is kept by her hus- notwithſtanding any ſeruples that may 
band, when about to bring her be rai: d againſt it? p43) 
ſelf into the ſame circumſtances: Anuſw. If it be abſolutely unlaw. 
Is't any caſe f conſcienge whe- ful and forbidden by God's Word, 
ther a woman ought to turn undoubtedly it ought by no means 
whore becauſe her husband is a to be conſented to; nay thoſe 
whoremaſter ? Has he been ne- concern'd can't acquit themſelves 
ver ſo brutiſh and barbarous, tho' by being only pafhve in the caſe. 

erhaps hed repreſent her as That 'tis ſo, ſeems the poſitive 
ill, might he ſpeak for himſelf, . judgment of our church and na- 
bb is that any excuſe. to her to imi- tion; for we find in the table of 
( tate him? Or will the be ſo mad kindred and affinity, Num Ja g. the 
35 to ſtab her ſelf, and infinitely brother, daughter among the pro- 
4 worſe, becauſe her husband has | hibited degrees to the man, and 
ut her in danger of her life? But the third to the woman, her fa- 

e' rake the caſe at faireſt tber's brother being forbidden her, 
Suppoſe the gentleman wou'd on- and this as its ſaid there, in ſcrip- 
= ly generouſly ſupply her neceſſi. ture and our laws, Its true, here's 
wW ties, and expect no criminal re. 2 doubt, whether thoſe words are 


taken 


1 
— a o ia at: a 5 


JJ 


sers, 
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taken together or aſunder, that is, 


. whether were intended there- 


by that all theſe degrees were 


forbidden both by the laws of 


God and the laws of the land, 


or ſome by one and ſome by 
the other, tho' this clear'd in 


the! canon it ſelf, which ſays, 


„ That none ſhall marry wich- 


„in the degrees 12 b 

* the laws of God, and expreſ- 
« ſed in a table ſer forth by 
« authority, Au. D. 1563. (in 


beth) from which table we have 


taken the two former prohibiti- 
ons. Nay further, That all 
** Marriages ſo made and con- 


* trated, ſhall be judged ince- 
* ſtuous and en and con- 
„ ſequently ſhall be diſſolvd as 
void from the beginning, and 
the parties ſo marry'd ſhall by, 
* courſe of law be ſeparated 
Here then is the venerable judg- 
ment and authority of the beſt 
regulated church in the world, 
that ſuch a marriage is abſolute. 
ly unlawful, and ipſo facto void, 
and that in conjunction with 
the authority of the ſtate, which 
declares: the ſame. But ſuppo- 


/ Queſt. Cuz all our Doctors of Atronomie 
5 "LJ Maintain the Sun the only Spring to be 
' Whence Heat and Light, thoſe welcome Goods, do flow; 
© "Tngenious Caſuiſts ! 1 fain won d knyw, b 
45 — when in Summer-Time Heav'ns journeying Light 
e ſad Departure brings the mournful Night; | 
The Weſtern Borders of this Hemiſphere 
Being left, our Antipodes go to cheer : „ 
The Midnight then, or Light expecting morn, - * ©. 
Although the Ais (that doth like all things ſcorn) 
To bear its contrary, hath long oppor'd 
The Air by Sol's prevailing EE inclos d 
Exceeds in Heat ſome Winters Days wherein 


Tho' diftant, fair Hiperion"'s to be ſeen ? 


be acknowledg'd there may be 
the reign of bleſſed Queen Eliza- ' 


4 
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ſing it indifferent of it ſelf un- 
doubtedl y ir ceaſes to be ſo when 
authority determines as it does 
here, otherwiſe it is no authority. 
If we come to ſcripture, its true 
'tis not there expreſly forbidden, 
tho' it ſeems to be by parity of 
reaſon; for in the 18th of Levi- 
ticus, the father's ſiſter and mother's 
fifter are abſolutely forbidden, 
and father's brothey 1s no farther 
off than his ſiſter, thoꝰ it muſt 


ſome difference between the . 
cent and deſcent, tho* not en 

to make either lawful. The ſam 
is, that we think the 'gentle- 
man oblig'd in conſcience to hin- 
der this inceſtuous marriage, 
whatever 'the conſequences may 
be, and the parties immediately 
concels d to break off this unlaw- 
ful amour, tho' with the hazard 
of their lives, for thoſe prohibi- 
tions mention'd are certainly na- 
tural, and not ceremonial, as ap- 
pears from v. 24 of the forecited 
Chap. Defile not your ſehves in any 
of thiſe Things, fir in all theſe the 
Nations are defiled, which J caft out 
befare you. ho 


L 


TIS... 


y * 


H 4 ; 
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Ale. Indifferent Sir: your Planet doth foretell 
was 


„In Verſe a moderate Stile, in Proſe as well: 
But ah ! what's that to th Sun, whoſe bright Abode is 


By Day with ut, by Night with th  Antipoder? 
1 ben to your Doubt, which much perplex you may, 
( Very Egregious Queriſt, thus we ſay ) | 


In Summer's Night with Warmth morg comfort us 


The Cauſe wherefore the-Heav'nly. Carman does 


Than in the Winter's Da 5 in brief is thus: 


Have you not ſeen a Lo 
Which long with Yulcar's fier 


expecting Oven, | 
Streams have ſtroven ; 


At length red hot become, which Heat will ſtay 

When you have ſwept the. flagrant Coals away, 8 
And alſo then abide more hot than thoſe, 2 
Whoſe Fire juſt at the Mouth, not inward glows, c 


Fire, ſcarce eno 


h to warm or burn my Noſe : 


For one Word why ſhou'd I make uſe of twenty, 


If this you have but ſeen 


Queſt, Why women are for the 
moſt part fender and falſer than 
7 N 


Anſw. We ſhall deny they are 
ſo for the moſt part, until the 
queriſt has told all the noſes in 
the world. For their fondneſs, 
none e er went further in the 
trial on't that we cer read or 


heard of, than Spexcer's Squire of 


Dames, and he made the experi- 
ment, as we remember, but on 
three hundred, but that's all a 
ſpiteful, _ . invented 
on purpoſe by the angry poet 
for be ĩ of his miſtreſs; * 
wou'd ſome fair lady make the 
ſame trial, undoubtedly ſhe'd 
find fewer denials than he did, 
ſuppoſing the ſtory true. Then 
for their being falſer too, the 


Queſt. O47 Learn'd Athenians ! how 1 u 


Mair er revenge, 


— Sat Sapienti? 


objector unluckily deſtroys one 
part of the calumny by the 
other; for if fonder, how fal- 
ſer ? if falſer, how fonder ? In- 
deed, we men are generally the 
painters, and order all things 
how we pleaſe —— we write 
the hiſtories of women, and re- 
preſent our ſelves and them, as we 
think fit, but they ſeldom either 


write ours, or defend themſelves; 


But graut the obſeryation,. true 
in ſome caſes, yet the poor la- 


dies are eaſily excus'd : If they 


are fond, tis diſingenious to 
blame em, and we ſeldom think 


em ſo till we are willing to leave 


'em: If they ate falſe, tis we 
teach it em, and they are often 
driven into it, either out of de. 


* 


yy inprout, 


Or elſg ſecure tbe Extafes of LOVE? 
One of the ſofter Sex is mine, and 1 7 | 
Am hers; juft now's the _ Joy, 


* Gueſs at the reſt, your C 


ſcention can * 
Congratulate my Bliſt, and point th: happy Man. 


Ey 
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2 boi EPITHALAMIUM. 
; Auf: LL that's ſweet and ſoft attend, 


a All that's calm, 1 und are 
N That can pleaſe, or pleaſure mend, 
ö Or ſecure, or cauſe deligbe. ts eg fa 
fl Linde Cupids come and move v1 % aA: 
+ Round the Bridegrooms greedy Hye e ee 
Wbibſt the ſtately Queen of Love 
TR Round the Bride her Ceftos tyes. 
_ Golden Amen being thy Robe, 
0 Bring thy Torch, that ſtill inſpires 
_ -- Round the ſtately amorous Globe. - - 3 effect 
Vigorous Flames, and gay Deſires. | 7 ** 
| Siſter Graces all appear, . eps a 
05 Siſter Graces conie away; 
Let the Heavens be bright and clear, 
Let the Earth keep FHloh-D . e+e 
:  Tocund Nature does prepare 
I᷑?0b ſalute the Charming Bride, ' Doc 1 
And with Odours fills the Air non 
._ -  Snarch'd from all the World befide. 


Vertu, Mit, and Beauty may 
e Time refuſe to yield, 
But at leogrh they muſt obey, 
And with Honour quit the Field. 
Their Efforts in vain will prove 
80 To defend their Free- born State, 
Fr When attack d by mighty Love, Ons: 
| They muſt all — * 
Merble-hearted Virgins, who 
Kail at Love to ſnew your Wie, 
So did once Eliza too, 
Yer with Pleaſure now ſubwics 


Ye too envious Swains, who wou'd' 
Follow Cupid it you might, 

Like that Fex that gaping 
Diſcommend the Grapes for ſpight. 


Since Experience teaches beſt, 
Ask if mutual Love has Charms, 
When the Bride and Bridegroom reſt 
Lockd in one another's Arms 2 


(2 
— 


W 


Ge 


57 


 bhe emperor. This unlucky 
was brought to mind by ſome. wo · 
ful loyal plays, which for two 


mw ſt. Whether aft fe 
Queſt. ether after iſes 
made between two per py tu 8 


yy, 
mayn t lawfully leave each other, 
accept or court others by mutual conſent? 
Anſw. We think there's no 
doubt to be made but they may, 
the obligation being mutual, and 
juſt as much on one ſide as the 


other, ſo that both giving up their 


art, there's no wrong done 
Nay we think ho 0 

requiſite they ſhould do ſu in 
ſome caſes; as where there's no 
probability of living atherwiſe 


than poorly and miſerably if they 


ſhould come together : For tho' 
love may make a ſhift to keep 
em warm before marriage, they 
won't. find that alone will do it 


afterwards | | 


Queſt. Whether Sappho or the late 


Mrs, Behn were the better Porteſs? 


nſw. We muſt beg the perſon 


of honour's pardon, who ſent this 
. queſtion, if we can't help telling 
a & pleaſant paſſage. before we an- 
ſwer it; tis met with in the yoy. 
ages of one Struis a Dutchman, a- 


bout ten years ſince tranſlated in- 


to Engliſh; and *tis this, p. 288. 


In the city of Ardebil i Perſia, are 


8 corporation of whores, all poeteſſes, 
whoſe chief ſubje# is the pr 


— — — 
"> — . 
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reigns together peſter d the thes; 


ters and ſtationers, which is all 


and we will fay of em; conſidering 


whoſe they were, but come now to 
the compariſon; Sapphd writ too 
Title, and Mrs. Behn too much, 


for us to give em any juſt or 


equal character, not but that by 
the little, very little we have of 


. Sappho, we believe hardly ever 
ould. be very 


werg two ſouls more alike than 
Mrs. Behn's and hers. Mrs Bein, 
its true, has writ many things, 
and ſome of em excellently well, 
in her own ſoft ſtrain, few com- 
ing near her; particularly in her 


Lourr's Watch, which if we mi- 


ſtake not, we formerly mention d. 
And then her Veyage to the 1/tand 


ef Love, proves her à great profi- 


cient both in the theory, and pratti. 
cal part of that Paſſion : But yet 
ond fragment conſiſting but of 
a few. Lines, which we have of 
Sappho's, carries ſomething in it 
ſo ſoft, luſbiou aud charming, even 
in the ſaund of the wirds, that Ca- 
tulss himſelf, who has ende avour d 
ſome what Iike em in latin, comes 


infinitely ſhore of em, and ſo have 


all the reſt who have writ their 


oon thoughts on that ſubject; 
iſe of- — for. which teaſonꝰ we could 
ry wiſh Mrs. Behn her ſelf had tranſ. 
lated em before ſhe went to EH 


einne 


Maſick, Rhymes and Dances, 


Queſt. W HY r that Rhyme 
N Have ſuch Effects upon our Fancies? 
U a 1 £ 


Auſw. If Rhymes are Numbers ty d to Chimes, 
Nothing but What has Reaſon, Rhymes. 
And Reaſon muſt to this agree, 
Which ſays the Soul's all Harmony : 


* . * 4 


Muſick is Rhyme, tho' ſtript from words 
But ſuch as Nature's ſelf afford: 
A Dance is Muſick without Noiĩſe, 

The ſilent Foot ſupplies the Voice: 


1 —— uo Ak 
» 
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And when ſome Orpheus ſweeps the Strings. 120. 
_ With mighty Numbers, — Things, „ vl 542 


The ſoft Note Dances through the Ear, 
And meets and claps his Fellow there: Ut , 
Then round the Hear: wy gentiy pla, ws 
And threugh the Brains ſoft mazes ſtra r,, 8 
Deck ning the wandring Soul away. - 


| | . 

Queſt. Whether Hobbs, or Laſt of all, that we may eſfedtu · 
LEſtrange is the better Chriſtian, ally judge what a Chrifian he 
Anuſw. We might with Juſtice . was, his avow'd principles, if 
enough got off from this queſti- not his poſitive aſſertions, plains 
on, by rejecting it among theſe ly infer the Aleheran of equal Au- 
unanſwerable ones which we have thoriry with the Holy Bible; nay; 
already told the world we'll have ſuperiour to it under the Tri 
nothing to do with. But that we dominions, for both he and his Diſ- 
mayn' t altogether ſeem to put a ciples ground their belief of our 
ſleight on ewo ſuch Perſons of Bible only on the Authority of the | 
Quality, we'll ſee if we can make State that enjoyns it; whence tis 
any thing of em. For Mr. Hobbs, eaſily infert'd, that ſhou'd Aurhe+ 
its notorious to any who have but 7icy enjoyn the Alcaran, or ſhou'd : * 
caſt an eye on his works, that he any of em live under that Autos 
f WW owns none but a material God 3 rity which did enjoyn. it, the 
f WW that he holds an abſolute Fatal muſt embrace it as the Goſpel; rho 
t Necefity for the worſt actions; Religion of the State being to cans 
that he denies hell, or any future clude theirs, and all the 
puniſhments; that he leſſens, if a parcel of fools, and worſe, as 
dor quite deſtroys the miracles of they'll not ſtick to call em. Then 
our Saviour himſelf, as well as for the goodneſs of his remper; 
I thoſe recorded in the Old Teſta- his frank diſpoſition and humour, 
ment; that he perfectly confounds his ingenuity and courage, and 
Power and Right, and makes Ju- quality, they were juſt as re- 
ice nothing but Cuſtom, which markable as his Religion, and were 
can end in nothing but deſtroying of a piece with it. However, 
the eternal difference of Good and this we can © without injuſtices 
Evil, (as indeed any man, muſt, deny, that he was an univerſal 
who owns the fatal Neceſſity) Scholar, tho unleſs we are miſta- 
That agreeable to his notion of hen, more a ſbærp wit, then a deep; 
Power, Gc. he teaches abſolute or ſound Philoſopher” And to this 
obedience, without any reſerve: ſo. ill-natur'd wit of his, which he 
much as of God's Law, from the did not want, was added an excel 
people to the king, (and according lent Engliſh Philoſophical Stile, it 
to the ſame principle) from king being indeed his Maſter- piece that 
to people too, if they get upper he cou'd expt᷑eſs hard things in 
moſt, and finds fault in his Behe- plain and eaſe wordt, whereas moſt 


enen St AP, 


moth, which the author of the others affect the quite contra ; 
Whole Duty of Man, for affirm- and this he knew ſo well, and vas” 
ing, That we ought not to obey | ſo proud of, that he'd be very an- 
the prince, when heexa#s any thing gry ſometimes with things, becauſe” 
contrary to the commands of God, expreſs'd in fuch words as did 


not 


SE 


any room 
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not pleaſe him, and worry one for 
the ſake of r'other, as we have 
formerly had occaſion to obſerve 
——— But we have been ſo long 
buſie with Mr. Hobbs, that Sir Ra- 
ger's Chriſtianity will have hard] 
owever, we m 
do him the juſtice to think he 
has a little more on't than the 
other, and that he has at leaſt as 


much Cbriſtianity as Tilly and 


geneca, whom he tranſlated, both 
of which beliey'd and defended 
fome truths, which Mr. Hobbs did 
not; both talk very well, and 
the latter, if we may believe Can. 
fon, was a kind of # Chriſtian. It's 
erue, there are ſome articles of 
Mr. Hebbr's Creed, which ſeem to 
be explain'd in the old Obſerva- 
tors, as of abſolute ſubmiſſion ani 
power, & c. But we have no proof 
that he believ'd the others, and 
therefore charity obliges us to 
hope the beſt. This is certain, 
whether or no he's the better chri- 
tian, Sir Roger is _ the ber- 
ter gentleman, (that's ſomewhat) 
and at leaſt as good, if not a bet · 
ter Exgliſbman, we mean (for we 
wou'd not be miſtaken) writes 
Fmer Engliſh than even Hobbs him- 


ſelf, which we need gono further. 


to prove than his Fables ; 
one of which, that the old Lyon 
- when bis Tecth were out, &c, makes 
us ſay leſs of him than we other- 
wiſe ſhou'd , tho*.he muſt not. 
expect ſo fair quarter from all the 
reſt of the 
whoſe fur he has formerly made 
f about their ears 

'* Queſt. Whether the Samaritin 
Character, or wulgar Hebrew be whe 
more ancient? 

Anſw. We ' ſhall reſolve this 
queſtion with ſeveral others a- 
kin to jt, in a Diſcourſe we in- 
tend in anſwer to ſome queſtions 


relating to the verſion of the LAX, 


double 


eflers, moſt of 
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which we have already receiv d. 


Queſt. Whether Milton and Wal. 
ler were not the beſt Engliſh Poet:? 
and which the better of the twa ? 

nſw. We ſhall anſwer this 
ion together : They 
were excellent in their kind, 
and exceeded each other and all 
beſides. Milton was the fulleſt and 
loftieft, Waller the neateſt and moſt 
correct Poet we ever had. But yet 
we think Milton wrote too little 
in verſe, and too much in proſe, 
to carry the name of beſt from ill 
others; and Mr. Waller, tho a 
full and noble Writer, yet comes 
not up in our judgments to that, 
— Mens divinior atque 05 =—— 
Magna Sonaturum, as Horace cally 
it, which Milton has, and wherein 
we think he was never equalled. 

—— — His, Deſcription of the 
Pandemonium, his Battles of the 


angels, his creation of the world, 


his digreſſion of ligbe, in his Pa- 
radice loſt, are all inimitable pie. 
ces, and even that antique Style 
which he uſes, ſeem to become 
the ſubje&, like the ſtrange dreſ- 
ſes wherein we repreſent the old 
Heroes. The deſcription of Sam- 
ſon's Death, the artificial and de- 
licate preparation of the incidents 
ahd narrations, the turn of the 
whole, and more than all, the 
terrible. ſatyr on women, in his-diſ- 
courſe with Dalilah, are undoub- 
tedly of a piece, with his other 
writings ; and to ſay nothing of 
his paradice regain'd, whereof he 
had only finiſh'd the moſt barren 
part, in his Juvenile Poems, thoſe 
on mirth and melancholly, an 
Elegy on his friend that was 
drown'd, and eſpecially a frag- 
ment of the paſſion, are incompa- 
rable : However, we think him 
not ſo general a Poet as ſome we 
have formerly had, and others ſtill 


ſurviving. Queſt 
ue y 
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Queſt. Whether the Marna of 
Calabria be not the ſame in nature 
without any ſpecifick difference, 
with that which Iſrael bad in the 
* he 

w. dJduppoling it were, the 
miracle ceaſes not; for its falling 
in ſuch a quantity, and at ſuc 
times, had ſtill been miraculous, 
as the quails alſo were, tho a 
natural Food, But 1tS plain from 
ſeveral Marks, as if on purpoſe 
given in the Text, that this was 
neither Calabrian nor Arabian man- 
na, nor any ſubſtance that to our 
Knowledge had its like in nature. 
There are two ſorts o Manns 
mentioned in profane hiſtories; 
one to which Galen and Diaſco- 
rides give that name, which is 
no more than certain fragments 
of Frankincenſe, fit indeed for 
men to preſent to God, but not 
for God to ſend as Food for Men. 
There's another ſort, that in the 

ueſtion, and which our A 
thecaries ſo commonly uſe, which 
is a kind of a Honey-dew, falling in- 
deed from Heaven, bnt in a natu- 
ral way, yet ſo much reſembling 
tke true manna, that thence the 
Arabiant, on whoſe mountains tis 
found in great plenty, gave it 
that name; for whence elſe cou'd 
it have it, and what cou'd it ſig- 
nifie, the meaning on't being on- 
ly a portion in the Hebrew, becauſe 
diſtributed to the people accord- 
ing to their wants : Bur this the 
Iſraelites manna cou'd not be, as 
is plain from ſeveral different qua- 
lities to be found in either: I hey 
differ'd in colour; The 1ſraelites 
manna was white, the Apotheca- 
ries yellowiſh. In conſiſtence, the 
Iſraelites was hard and friable, it 
might be ground in a mil, bea- 


ten in a mortar, or baked in an 


oven ; whereas the other is rather 
glutinous or clammy, like other 
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Honey. The other manns the 1- 
raelites very probably might have 
ſeen before, Moſes at leaſt, who 
had been ſo long converſant in 


the wilderneſs ; but this neither he 


nor any of em knew, but gave it 
a new name, as is uſual to things 
that are new. Natural manna ei- 
ther alway: falls, or elſe uncertain- 
ly ; this fell not always yet cer - 
tainly as to its ſtated time, all the 
week except the Sabbath. Then it 
fell but in certain places from Re- 
phidim to Gilgal, when they had 
need, and no longer, not before 
their Proviſions they brought out 
of Egypt was gone, nor after they 
had proviſion in Canaan, and did 
eat of the old Corn of the Land. This 
coy'd not be a uſual natural thing; 
if ſo, why might not Armies ſtill: 
paſs thoſe wilderneſſes with. the 


ſame proviſon? Nor cou'd it be ca-. 


ſual, becauſe it laſted for: 
years, and each perſon found ju 
enough for his family, This putri- 


fied and ſtunk, if kept till morn- 


ing ; if that ſhou'd do ſo,. the a- 


pothecaries wou'd have but an illi 


trade on't. Laſtly, This was good, 
ſubſtantial, wholeſome, nay, plea- 
ſant and delicious food; for which 
reaſon its call'd the food of an. 
gels, agreeable no doubt to the 
taſte of all who were fed by it. 


— That has a faint phyſical taſte, © 


or at leaſt a phyſical operation, be- 
ing purgative as all — ; and if 
they ſhou'd all have made but one 
meal ont. would ſoon have made 
ſuch work among 6 hundred thou- 
Iand menthat all thewholewilder- 
neſs wou'd hardly have been room 
enough for em: And all theſe or 
moſt of em ar leaſt, are ſpecifick 
differences between em, if any 
thing can be ſaid to be ſo, 
Queſt. Whether H. Grotius, Bu- 
chanao, or Barkclay, were the ber- 
ter Latin Poets ? | 
| Anſw. 


» _ <> - 
— OO. —— ——— 


| thing more falſe; and that of Ju- ſtile, bo 
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Anſw. Tis a/ maxim among And the ſame or worſe, it', 
the French, That tis impoſſible for probable, he'd have ſaid, had he 
4 Dutchman to be a wit; nor are liv'dto ſee his own works tranſl. 

they much more favourable to us ted into Dutch, as tis ſaid th 
ies; as they are commonly are. For that great man Grotia, 
eas d to call us. But as there he had learning enough of other 
is nothing more barbarous than * ſorts to eſtabliſh his reputation as 
ſuelr general Reflections on whole long as Time laſts, without the 
nations, (tho' as we've formerly gilding and garniture of poetry, 
ſaid, ſome are more inclin'd to wherein, however, he was far 
ſome ſort of vices than others:) from'contemptible. For Barclay, 
So there's for the moſt part no- he has a goes fancy, and flowing 
: in verſe and proſe, and 
wenal will ever hold Sum- indeed they were too near a-kin, 
mor poſſe animos, & magna erempla but we think there are no mira. 
daturos —— Vervecum in Patris cles in either. For Buchanan, 
craſſique ſub ere naſci ; of which notwithſtanding his. Sentiments 
there's no greater proof than E- of Monarchy differ from ours, or 
raſinus, and the amous . Grotius at leaſt that of our kingdom from 
for Holland, and the other two his, we think him both an ho. 


Gentlemen nam'd in the queſtion neſt man, and an excellent Poet, 


for Scotland, the thick fogs of one far beyond etiher of the other; 
country, and cold blaſts of ano- his*Pſalms having juſtly gain d 
ther not being able to nip thoſe him reputation through all the 
extraordinary wits; who in ſpite world, though not fine enough 
of both, grew ſo juſt 


ſome countries, as well as ſome That they come as far behind Da- 
Sdils, where one thing ſeems not vid's, as his country does behind 
to grow fo kindly as in others. Jude. 1 

Fus in poetry, it loves not a cold Queſt. There it a Weed which 


country, nor thrives well in it; grows among corn very plentifully, 


nor for example, did we ever yet call'd Cat's-tail by the country peo- 
hear of any famous. Poct among ple, of a pleaſant blue colour, which 
the Leplenders ; nay, or ſo much comes up but once in three years, and 
in either of the northern king- when it comes; does much injury: 
doms, except Saxo Grammaticus, Now if your ſotiety can reſolve ul 
who was an excellent Scholar, why it comes but once in three years, 


and ingenious Perſon. Nor can and what method might be taken t0 
we think Holland is a much kinder deſtrey it, you'd do a great piece of 
ſoil for rhis Art than the Iſle of , ſervice te rhe country, which is ex- 


Jerſey, of which Mr. Cowley ſo treamly peſter d with it? 3 
pleaſantly in his Miſcellanies, on To this we'll add another that's 
occafton- of a copy of William ſomewhat 4. kin tot, and then endea- 


ly famous to pleaſe ſo nice a taſte as our 
jn the world. Its true, there are Cowley's, who ſays tartly of em, 


ryn's Verſes ſent him thence, vour to anſwer em both i What's the 
| " * © reaſon that the eyes of beans in the 
kid grow downwards ſome yeari, and 


Well, ante the Soil then does not 
upwards other, as this ? 


nat rally ber 
Verſe, who ( a Deyil ) ſhould 
import it here? 


Ana. 
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nſw. We reply to both, that 
t becomes the gravity of Phileſo- 
len firſt to be ſure of — | 
ſall, and then, and time enough 
too, to ſearch after the reaſon of 
the ghing, The Queriſts muſt there- 


fore give us leave to make Expe- 


riments three years about one, 
ind till we are ſatisfi'd about r'o- 
ther, and then we'll endeayour 
ilſo to give them ſatisfaction. 


Queſt. Whether or no the Doctrine 
F lrenæus concerning the State of the 


ſul after Death, be according to 

Scripture} bo 
Anſw. That Opinion of his 

which we ſuppoſe the Queſtion 


intends, is, That the Souls of good 
nen go not immediately to Heaven 
after their departare from the body, 
but are reſery'd in Paradice till the 


day of judgment; which is not only 
kis opinion, but that of all the 
church of God in thoſe firſt ages ; 


nay, 'twas inſerted into their very 


Liturgies, and no other thing in- 
tended by that perfection, confir- 
mation, and refrigerium or refreſb- 
ment which they deſired for em; 
and to this they referr'd thoſe 
phraſes we meet with in theScrip» 
ture of 4brabam's boſom, not think» 
ing it congruous that the ſouls 
of the faithful ſhou'd at the day 
of judgment be turn'd out of hea- 


ven again, and expoſed a ſecond 


time at the bar of God's Juſtice : 
Which opinion is at preſent alſo 
embraced 2 great and learn- 
ed men in t 


* 


Dr. Sherlock himſelf as good as 


poſitively aſſerting it in a ſermon 


of his upon Judgment, and an- 
ſwering all the ſcriptures brought 
againſt it. All that we ſnall ſay 
to ĩt is, that this middle ſtate is 


far enough from either the popiſh 


purgatory, or ſoul-ſleepers dream. 
And that the Scriptures ſay but 


litt le explicitly and clearly of the 


e church of England, 


intermediate ſtate of the ſoul be - 
tween this and the da of Judg- 
ment, whether they ſhall be in 
heaven, or any other place; tho?- 
its ſure from thence, that they 
are not yet compleatly happy: 
We eſteem it therefore a probable. 
opinion, and as ſuch we leave it. 

Queſt, #ha: is the meaning of 
the Urim and Thummim mentioned : 


in the Scripture? 


Anſw. There are ſo many vari- 
ous opinions in this matter, that 
there needs now 4 new Oracle to 
tell us the method and meanin 
of the word; and what was ſaid - 
of thoſe who pretended to the 
Prieſthood, but came not to prove 
their pedigree, ſeems applicable 
to this, That it can't be decided till 
there ariſe a Prieſt with Urim and. 

Thummim. However, wel re- 


cite the principal opinions of 


learned men, and let the Queriſt 
know to which of em we are 
moſt  inclin'd. For the words 
themſelves, we are like to get but 
little light from em. whatever 
they may carry in their names. 
Urin being the plural number of 
the word WN as we write. it Ur, 
tho? more properly aur, (whence 
the latin word Aurum, and tho 
French Or, for Gold) ſignifying 
either light or fire; accordingly:-; 
what we read Ur of the Chalders,- 


taking it for the proper name o 


a place, it ſeems the Ra 
took for an. Apellati ue, ſignifying; 
fire, and thence have a ſtory: thiac 
. Abraham under went a fort. of an 
Ordeal, being thrown into the 
fire by the idolatrous Chald am, 
becauſe he would not worthip it 
as they did, and ſome of the ſame 


parts do, to this day: Thummizs . 


ſignifies integrities or perfections, 
from the Root hr, perfect, or 
righteous : So that Urim and Tham-- / 
mim are ligbt and perfections; _ | 
<q no arenoy 19 what 


| 
| 
p 
| 


- ww. _wele MS 
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on. Aben. exra plainly acknow. 
ledges, — Qualia fuerint non ſci- 


mus — We can't tell what to make 


of em. The difficulty of under. 
ſtanding their meaning is ren- 


der'd greater, becauſe they were /: 


not under the ſecond Temple, as 


2 by the Text already quo- 


any more than the Ark of the 
covenant; all that looks like em 


in any of their hiſtorians, being 


what Joſephus records that when 


God accepted the ſacriſice, the 


onyx on the prieſt's left ſhoulder 
ve a glorious and miraculous 
ght, tho' ceas d as he acknow- 
ledges ſome hundreds of year be- 
fore his time; which the learned 
Mr. Mede thinks related to the 
Thammim only, which he takes to 
be diſtin& from the Urim, tho 
others judge em the ſame. What- 
ever were, this we are ſure 
of em, 1. That they were put in 
the breaſt-plate which was faſten- 
ed to the Ephod over againſt the 


heart of the high-prieſt, Exod. 28. 


30. Thou ſbalt put in the breaſt-plate 


ef Judgment the Urim and Thum- 


mim, and they ſball be on Aaron's 
beart when he goeth in before the 
Lord. We are further ſure, that 


they were an Oracle, or that the 


prieſt gave anſwers by them from 
God, Numb. 27. 21. Joeſbaa ſball 


 ftand before Eleazar the Prieft, who 


ſhall at council for him by the judg- 
ment of Urim before the Lord ; and 


ſo David when at Keilah, Abia- 


thay having brought the Ephod 
with him. Thus far we think 
all are agreed — Bur here ſome 
think they were only the name 
Jehova put within the foldings of 
the breaſt- plate, whence pro- 
cecded thaſe ſtrange operations ; 
but this ſeems too fanciful a con- 
ceir to be much inſiſted on. 4. E. 
ſays, the 1 was call'd 
the breaſt- plate of judgment, be- 


were to be upon 
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bat theſe are, is till the queſti- 


cauſe thereby God's judgment and 
decrees were known, and think; 
the Urim and Thummim were ſome- 
what made by the Arrtificer, tho 
Nachman thinks they were Ops; 
Divinam, and given by God to Ms. 
er in the mount, together with 
the two tables of ſtone, tho it's 
not likely, had ſuch a thing been, 
that Moſes wou d have omitted it. 
Some think it was only the ſtones 
in the breaſt-place which did 
ſhine when God granted or anſwer. 
ed, but not ſhine when he refus d 
to grant, the queſtion being pro. 


pos d dis junctively, as in Devid's 


caſe — Shall I zo up, or not go up? 
Bur this others gilellow, becauſe 
they ſeem mention'd &diſtin#ly 
from thoſe ffones, Exod. 28, 29, zo. 
Aaron ſball bear the names of the 
Children of Iſrael in the breaſt- plate 
of judgment upon his heart, when 
he. goeth in unte the holy place, for 
a memorial before the Lord contins- 
ally And thou ſhalt put in 


the breaft-plate of judgment the 


Urim and Thummim, and they ſhall 
be upon Aaron's heart when he goeth 
in before the Lord, and Aaron hal 
bear the judgment of the Children 
of Iſrael upon his heart before the 
Lord continually — Unleſs we 


ſay theſe two Scriptures are ex- 


planatory of each other, the ex- 
preſſion being almoſt the ſame. 
And indeed our judgment is, 


That this opinion ſtand faireſt for | 


the truth. It's certain, the Urin 
and Thummim whatever they were, 
were to be juſt in the breaſt- 
plate; fo were theſe names. They 
Aaron's heart 
whenever he went into the holy 
place; fo were the names. Other 
circumſtances might be added 
wherein they agree; to explain 


this in rhe caſe of David, 2 Sam. 


2. t. Abiathar having brought the 
Ephod with him, David enquir'd 


of the Lord, Shall I aſcend into an) 


.. . 


df the Cities of Judah? Now the 
names of all the twelve Tribes 
being engraven on the ſtones, 
there wanted-but a few letters to 
compleat an Alphabet, which to 


do, the Jews tell us the names of 


Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; and 
theſe two words, JW MAV the 
Tribes of Iſrael or Jeſburun were 
added. Now when a Queſtion was 
propoſed, ſome, as before, believe 
all the ftones either ſhin'd, or 
were dim, and this only paſsd 


for a grant or denial; others, 


that thoſe particular letters ſhin'd 
out in the fonesr, which made up 
the anſwer, as when David's que- 
ſtion was, oy m The letter y in 
Shimeon A in Levi, and 11 in Jehs. 
da put themſelves out, or ſhin'd 
brighter than all the reſt, form- 
ing the word Ty, aſcend If this 
ſtill be thought too fanciful, 
there's another yet behind, which 


perhaps to ſome may appear more 
probable than either of the other 


— That when the Prieſt put on 
thoſe ſacred Ornaments, he was 
immediately inſpir'd by God, and 
himſelf viva voce, utter'd an an- 
ſwer to what was propos'd. And 
thus much of this great Queſtion. 
Queſt. At what time of the Year 


was it that our Saviour was born, or 


whether is it poſfitle, ſince the learned 
ſeem to diſagree about the month, to 
find the exact Anniyerſary day of his 
Nativity ? 3 

Anſw. We ſhall here, to obvi- 
ate another Queſtion ſent by the 
ſams hand, conſider the various 
changes that the year has under- 
gone: And firſt we find that Ro- 
mulus began it in the month © 
March, making only ten months 
to the Vear, which contain'd in 
all 304 days. Numa ref5rm'd this 
Calendar, and made the year con» 
tain t months 354 days; but as 


ſome believe, being a little ſupere 
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Pope Gregery, 
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ſtitious as to the ſound of num- 
bers, he added one more, which 


made 355. But this Calendar ſuf- 
fer'd its predeceſſors fate, and 


vas again alter'd by Julins Ceſar, 


who ſent for one Siſogenes the 
fam'd Aſtronomer .of Alexandris, 
who fram'd a new Calendar upon 
the Sun's motion, which finiſhes 
its circuit in 365 days, and fix 
hours, which were divided into 
twelve unequal Months, as at 
this day, and theſe months were 
again ſubdivided into Calendt, 
Nones and Ides, ſo frequently 
made mention of in' the dates of 
Roman writings, this is that 
which is call'd the Julian Account. 
After this, the Council of Nice, 
upon ſome unhappy Diſputes a- 
mongſt the primitive Chriſtians 
about the obſeryation of Eater, 
Chriſtmas, &c. regulated the ac- 
count of Julius Ceſar, which was 
about 11 minutes longer than 
the Solar year, and above the 
Golden Number, whoſe full revo- 
lution bringing not the moon 


back to the ſame point, diſagrees 
with the Calendar. In Julius Ce 
ſar's time, 


the vernal Zquinox 
commenc'd the 23d of March. Bur 
(from whence 
comes the Gregorian Account) by 
his Bull publiſhed 1581. ordain' d. 
That in the following year the 
fourth day of October, ſhou'd be 
chang'd into the 15th, which is 
the reaſon of the difference be- 
twixt our account here in Exg- 
{and, and theirs beyond Sea, which 
is held 10 days before ours by 
all foreign Carholicks (not the 


f Grerks and Reformed Churches) 


becauſe eſtabliſh'd by the Pope. 
Bur to prevent any more e- 


tions that may be ask'd upon 


this Subje& we ſhall ſhow how 
Leap year (not underſtood by e- 
very body) comes A accord- 
| i: 5, Rn 


a — 


ing to the Nabonaſſar and Julian 
account, the year conſiſting of 


365 days, 6 hours and more, the 


odd 6 hours were never reckoned 
for 3 years together, but the fourth 

ear only, becauſe 4 times 6 

ours make 24 hours, or one na- 
tural day, which they all placed 
February the 29, at the four years 
end, February having but 28 days 
the other three years, that the ſix 
hours are not reckon'd. 

And now for the preciſe time 
of our Saviour's Birth, tho' ſome 


have aſſign'd the zacth of April, 


others the 16th of May, ſome the 
17th of April, yet we have reaſon 
enough to believe ir the 25th of 
Dceembey, tho' perhaps knowing 


_ * the exact time is not abſolutely 
neceſſary for our happineſs. Cle- 


ment Aexandrinus reckons from the 
birth of Chriſt to the death of Commos. 
dus exactly 194 years, 1 month, and 
13 days. Teverraicy dg's RV ., 
&c Strom lib. p. 249, according 
to the Nabonaſſer Account, which 


left out the ſix odd hours, for the 


Egyptians began their account with 


the month Thoth. Now the firſt 


day of our March, according to 
their account, will be ſeven hun- 
dred years hence the firſt of Sep- 
rember, and 700 after that, it will 
be upon the firſt of March again; 
So that we muſt deduce i month 
and 18 days for thoſe odd hours, 
and fo reckoning the Birth of 
Chriſt from the death of Commo- 


aus, which happened cn the firſt 
of January, to be 194 years, want- 


ing five or ſix days, it will appear 


that Chriſt was born the five or 
fix and twentieth day of December. i 
There are ſome other Queſtions 


ſent by the ſame hand which we 


have not room for at this time. 
Queſt. What did Solomon mean 


by his not knowing the way of a 


: _ Foung man with a maid, Prov. 30. 
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ver. 19. When tis certain he had 4 
thouſand Wives and Concubines, and 
'twas bard, &c. | 
Anſw. Perhaps he meant the ef. 
feQ&s of that unruly paſſion were 


unaccountable, for ſo his failing; 


evinc.d, tho' ſo wiſe a man. 

Queſt. Whether bowing at the 
name of Jeſus be ſinful. 

Anſw. When the Commands of 
the Magiſtrate bind us*not to any 
preciſe form. or mode of worſhip 
as to kneeling, ſtanding, & (nei. 
ther good nor bad in themſelves) 
forbidding the omiſſion of any 
ſuch modes, or the addition of 
any other, as in the Act of Uni. 
formity, Car. 2 par. then it 
is ſinful, becauſe not enjoyn d by 
the AQ, but indefinitely for bid- 


den; but where (as is the pre- 


ſent caſe) the magiſtrate has diſ- 


penc'd with theſe ſeverer obliga. 


tions, the caſe is quite alter d, 
and all indifferent things are a+ 
gain reduc'd to their firſt indiffe. 
rency, and therefore whoever 
looks upon bowing at the name of 
Jeſus as abſolutely neceſſary, is ig- 
norantly ſuperſtitious, and comes 
under the cenſure of the Apoſtle, 
vix. Will. worſbip: So on the other 
hand he is equally guilty of Super. 
ftition and Will-worſhip, that looks 
upon the bowing at the Name 
of ſeſus as ſinful, ſince it is no 
where forbidden, and ſince the 
external Forms of Worſhip are 
wholly left to the prudence of 
perſons, and* cuſtoms of places, 
which our Saviour himſelf com- 
ply'd with, in the manner of eat. 
ing the Paſsover, which in ĩts firſt 
inſtitution was very different 
from his and the Jews latter pra- 
ctices: So that in ſhort this muſt 
be the teſt of ſuperſtition. —— 
Whatever indifferent thing in diuim 
worſbip is either omitted as eſſential 
ly — 4 in it ſelf, or dons as he 

a [ ute y 
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' Iutely neceſſary tis wickedneſs and 
| ſuperſtition, This is granted by all 


that diſtinguiſh berween names 
and things, and whoever denies 


it, arraigns'and cenſures the pra- 


Rice of his own and- all other 
churches; for reading or praying, 
whilſt ſitting, kneeling, lying or 
ſtanding, in a ſurplice, coat, cloak, 
or doubler, are all juſtifiable from 
the liberty that God Almighty 
has left to his church, and from 
the nature of indifferent actions, 
and the ſame argument that is for 
or againſt any of em, is . 
coucluding for or againſt em all. 
Queſt. Mhether bowing towards 
the altar is wickedneſs * Aud whence 
came the original of that practice? 
Anſw, No, unleſs he that bows 
thinks he fias if he ſhould not 


bow; and ven here, fn is too 


hard a word, and may be ſoftned 
into that of ignorance. Tis ne- 
ceſſary when we come into the 
1 that we worſhip God, er 
why come we there? And if we wor- 
ſhip 'tis neceſſary our fice ſhou d 
be ſome way, and why not to- 
wards the eaſt ? We may bow, or 
not bow, 'ris all one to them that 
think it fo, but to reverence God 
with our bodies, finte he has re- 
deem'd them as well as our ſouls, 
is very reaſonable : No intelli- 
gent perſon bows towards the 
Altar or Communion-table, out 
of reverence to the Table but 
becauſe the eye meets ſuch an 
object there as repreſents the 
higheſt myſteries of love and re- 
demotion, which cauſe (or ſhou'd 


cauſe) a reverential gratitude to 


the Author, productive of ac- 
knowledgements, which may be 
as properly paid there whilſt the 
thoughts are war m, as in the /* ear, 
or any other place. We mean no 
more than this by bowing to- 


ward the Altar ; and if weak con- 


a 


ſciences believes otherwiſe, they 
ought to inform themſelves ber- 
ter, before they are either ſcanda- 
liz'd, or we cenſur'd ; fo that to 


ſome it may be ſin, to ochers not ; - 


the diffecence ariſes from want of 
judgment and information. 

To the ſecond part of the Query, 
we anſwer, The original. of this 
cuſtom we find in early times of 
the primitive Church, in the days 
of Juſtin Martyr, Alexandrinus, &c. 
which they alſo mention as.a cu- 
ſtom very antiquate, and praftis'd 
amongſt the ancient Heathens. 
Alexandrinus's words are theſe, 
Stromat lib. 7. p. 520. Let pray- 
ers be made towards the Eall, becauſe 
the Eaſt is the repreſentation \of our 
ſpiritual Nativity, as from thence * 
light firſt aroſe ſbining out of dark- 
neſs : So according to that rifns of 
the Sun, the day of true knawledge 
aroſe en thoſe who lay buried in igno- 
rance, & c. the reaſon of this turn- 
ing towards the Eaſt, we find to 
be from this, that in the Old Te- 


ſtament, the title of caſt is given 


to our Saviour, the word is oy, 
which ſignifies an ariſſag, or ſprout- 
ing out, in the Gre tis rendred 
o , which ſignifies the ſame, 


and this by a Metonymy is ap- 


propriated ro the Eaſt. There 


are ſeveral other, reaſons which 


the Angients give, but we ſhall 
paſs em over, ſince this is the 
greateſt. „„ 

Queſt. & certain perſon has mur- 
der d another, a third is taken up 
upon ſuſpicion, js try'd and con- 
denm'd, and now lies in priſon in 
Ireland, and tho' he has. got a long 
Reprieve, yet he is likely tu ſuffer : 
Query, Whether the Murderer ought 
to give himſelf up to the Law, and 
free the Innocent, or to conceal him 
ſelf, and leaue the Innocent to ſuffer 
wrongfully, or be reprieved from 
Death by no leſs than a Miracle? 

| li2 © Arſw, 
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Anſw.*T will be a ſecond mur- 
der to let the innocent ſuffer, and 
aggravated by this, That be is in- 
nocent; though we believe no 
man is bound to deliver up him- 
ſelf to the Jaw for any paſt breach 
of it ; butto avoid ſuch a future 
breach of it, he ought to do it, 
Since Death is rather to be choſen 
than Sin, and no body can doubt 
but that it is ſin to be guilty of 
another's death : Bur after all, we 
believe it very er to prevent 
the death of the innocent, and of 
the refuge criminal too, viz, By 
giving timely notice of it to the 
proper magiſtrate of that place, 
with offer .of true diſcovery up- 
on condition of pardon, or ſome 
ſuch like method; but if after 
all, no conditions can be got, 
the innocent's life ought to be 
redeem'd with that of the cri- 
minal g, | | 
'Twas ſome time ſince that we 
receiv'd theſe following queſti- 


ons; to which was deſired a ſpee- 


dy Anſwer, and that in the ſame 
language wherein thev were pro- 
poſed, which was not Engliſh. The 


queſtions are, concerning thoſe. 


words: Eph. 6. 12. For we wreſtle 


not aga uſt fleſb and blood, but aga inſt 


principalities, againſt powers, againſt 
the rulers of the darkneſs of this 
wo ld, azainft ſpiritual wickedneſs in 
high places. The ſenſe of which 
words the gentleman takes to be, 
That we ſtruggle not againſt 
** weak or contemptible enemies, 
that 'phraſe, ßeſp and blood, as 
* he thinks, ſometimes ſignify- 
ing impotence, or weakneſs ; but 
© againſt © thoſe that are moſt 
** ſtrong and powerful, to wit, 
© principalities, powers,” &c. Or 
© elfe we wreſtle not only againſt 
nen, who conſiſt ef ff. ſb and 
„ blood, and who with all the ir 
. # force oppoſe chriſtianity, but 
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\ 


<* alſo againſt the combin'd pow- 
«© er of the wicked ſpirits. — Up. 
on which explication he propoſes 
theſe five following Queſt ions. 


Queſt. 1. Whether thoſe word. 


may be referr d to the Chriſtians in 
general, to wit, in all ages of the 
Church, or to thoſe only who living in 
the Church's infancy, ſiſfer d perſccue 
tion, and all ſorts of calamities, for 


their profeſſing the Faith? Or to any 


other Chriſtians plac'd in the ſame 
circumſtances of perſecution ; becauſe 
the Apoſtle giving à reaſon of this 
exhortation in the Context ſay; in the 
13th Verſe, That ye may be able 
to ſtand in the evil day, namely. 
in the day of perſecution ; which 
ſeems ts relate IC to the chriſtians 
of the latter ſort 
Queſt, 2. If thoſe words are refer- 
red to all Chriſtians in general, in 


what ſenſe are we ſaid to wreſtle 


againſt wicked ſpirits, ſeeing we do 


not ſeem te experience any ſuch 


thing ? | 


Queſt. 3. In what ſenſe evil ſpi- 


rits are call'd the Rulers or the 
darkneſs of this world ? 


Queſt. 4. In what ſenſe they are 


ſaid to be in High-places ? 
Queſt. 5. If they are ſaid to be in 


High- places, becauſe they are in 


heaven, that is, in the regions of the 
air; hem ſhall we reconcile that 


Phraſe with what went befere, - Ru- 


lers oß the darkneſs of this world? 
Seeing the Apoſtle ſgems here only to 
vary his Phraſe, but ftill to ſpeak of 
the ſame, not different Subjects? 

—.— All which Qeſt ion: we 
have g laced entirely together, be- 
cauſe ey depend on each other; 
and ſhall now endeavour to give 
'em their diſtin and reſpective 
Anſwers ? A . 
 Anſw I. To the firſt Queſtion: 
— We believe the words relate 


to Chriſtians in general; becauſe 


all ages of the Church have the 


Devil, 
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Devil, as well as the world and 

ſb to wreſtle with, —tho' more 
particularly to the Church of God 
in thoſe firſt ages, when the Devil's 
idolatrous kingdom was deſtroy d, 
and is Oracles ſilenc' d;. 
and yet perhaps moſt exactly and 
accurately to thoſeEpheſian Chriſti- 
ans, who it may ſeem in a ſpeci- 
al manner were to combat with 
wicked ſpirits, — as appears from 
the hiſtory of their converſion by 
St Paul AQs.19.11. 12. God wrought 
ſpecial Miracles by the hands of Paul; 
From his body were brought to the 
ſick Handkerchiefs, and the evilſpi- 
rits went, out of 'em. That theſe 
ſpirits were very common among 
the Epheſians, appears alſo by the 
Story of Sreva's Sons, who it 
ſeems made a trade of it to caſt 
em out. This further appears by 
the buraing of their Conjuring- 
books when converted, ver. 19. 
Many of them which uſed curious 
Arts, brought their Books ragether, 
and burnt em before all men And 
that theſe arts were commonly 

practiced among the Epheſians, 
prophane Authors tell us.—-Now 
this ſeems to make a much great- 
er propriety in the words, when 
directed to the Epheſians, with 
whom St. Paul himſelf. had for- 
merly convers'd, and to whom he 
might ſo properly ſay, We wreſtle 
againſt principalities and powers, and 
wicked ſpirits, becauſe he himſelf 


had been ſo often engaged in that 


ſort of Confli& at Epheſus, where 
he fought not only with Beaſts, 
but with New/ls, and left them to 
go on with it. As for the evil 
Day, in the 13th Verſe, it may 
relate to a time of temptation, as 
well as perſecution, though indeed 
thoſe are reciprocal. It ſeems 
to us to ſignifie a Day of trouble, 
or danger, when the evil ane, the 
„ Liersggs, mention'd in the 16th 


Verſe, ſhou'd ſtir up his ſervants» 
and raiſe perſecution againſt 'em 
from without, as well as ſecret- 
ly tempt em and attack em by 
his own fiery darts, or wicked ſug- 
geffions. - — - 3 

II. To the - ſecond, If theſe 
words are to be referr'd to all 
chriſtians in general, in what 
ſenſe are we ſaid to wreſtle againſt 
wicked ſpirits, ſezing we don't 
ſeem toexperienceany ſuch thing? 
We anſwer, Firſt, As to Chriſti- 
ans and Chriſtianity in general, 
when the wicked ſpirit ſaw that his 
open Dominion and tyranny over the 
deluded nations was now come to 
an end, and Chriſtian Emperors 
were to aſcend the throne of the 
univerſe, neither cou'd he any 
longer appear ſo publickly as he 
did before, nor if he might, was 
it his Intereſt ſo to do: He was to 


work with all deceivableneſs of un- 


righteouſneſs in thoſe who were gi- 
ven over to ſtrong deluſions that 
they might periſh, and he accord- 
ly has done ſo, and preſerv'd the 
very life of Paganiſm, namely, 
Image-worſbip, Polytheiſm, and moſt 
other heatheniih Rites, as well as 
their Perſecutions, under the 
name and ſhow of Chriſtianity and 
thus will he continue to do till 
the time comes when he ſhail be 
bound by the Angel, and caſt into 
the bottomleſs Pit. As to particu- 
lar Chriſtians, they ſtill wreſtle 
againſt him, or elſe, as has been 
before hinted, why ſhou'd they 
vow againſt him in bapriſm. when 
they are enroll'd under the ban- 
ner of Jeſus? And tho they may 
not ſo plainly perceive when and 
how he tempts em, yer they are 


not ignorant of his devices; tho' the 


more cloſe he works, the deeper 
he mines, the more dangerous ſtill 
he is — He ſets upon us indeed. 


in che dark, (he's the Ruler of the 
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weſs of this World) and thoſe who 
fight in that manner have need of 
the more caution, becauſe they 
know not whence the blows come, 
but yet may be ſure that they feel 
'em, and know the hand that 
gives them. But this will be ſtill 
clearer in anſwering to the fol- 
lowing Queſtions. WI 

III. In what ſenſe are evil ſpi- 
rits call'd the Rulers of the dark» 
neſs of this world ? The original 
is, Kooworpgropes T5 ouorus Te 
eanys Tr, Which is word for 
word, The wordly Rulers of the dark- 
weſr of this world ; being only a 
Pleonaſm, for which reaſon in 
ſome copies thoſe laſt words 7s 
cu vos ruru, are left out, as Beza 
tells us, ſince they are included in 
K:#440+-3Tees ; nor does our tranſ. 
lation fully expreſs it, tho' there 
may be indeed a diſtinction be- 
tween Ke and zur, or Mun. 
dus and ſeculum, one relating ro 
the world, as 'tis now, this earth, 
this material ſublunary world, the 


other to the whole time or State of 


the preſent world, as oppoſed to 
that ro come, as the firſt to that 


which is inviſvle. No evil ſpi- 


rits, Which 'tis plain are meant by 
theſe K:gworxgeroges, both from 
the following words, and from 
thoſe u 78 daEvas be- 
fore, and 7& u 7% eworeze which 
come after, are call'd Ko 
Topeg, or Mundipotentes, that is, Ru- 
ters of this world, in the ſame ſenſe 
that the devil their maſter is call'd 
the Prince of is world, the God of 
this world, becauſe of his uſurpd 
Authority, or rather Tyranny here, 
eſpecially among the children of 
diſobedience who are call'd alſo the 


children of this world, who are of 


their father the Devil; who are 
call'd the world, becauſe they are 
the greater part of ir, and becauſe 
their portion is in it, and theſe 
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acknowledge the Devil for their 
prince, or ruler, either by wor. 
thipping him as ſome, or obeying 
him as all of em: To whom the 
other ſpirits being in ſubjeQion, 


he being their prince as well as 


the world's, they as his Deputies 
rule the world alſo and thence ob- 


. tain the name of Keoporperopes, 


They are call'd rulers of darkneſs 
— 7s c rue, for the ſame rea. 


ſon that their maſter is call'd the 


Prince of darkneſs, either from a 
moral reaſon, becauſe he blinds the 
eyes of thoſe that believe not, or 


| becauſe he is the king of the re- 


gions of darkneſs, that bottomleſs 
Fit, whoſe Smoke goes up for 
ever and ever; or becauſe he is 
the prince of the power of the 
air, this thick inferior darkſome air 
conſiſting of our Armoſphere, 
where the Devils have power 
ſince the fall, to raiſe ſtor ms, tem- 
peſts and hurricanes, (which laſt 


word ſome ſay in the language 


whereof tis compos'd, alludes to 
the freaks of the Devil, who, as 
the Indians ſay, is mad or angry 


when thoſe furious ſtorms hap- 


pen) and either to tempt or puniſh 


the Inhabitants of the world ac- 


cordingas their chain is lengthned. 
Forany, or all theſe reaſons, beſides 
one more, which will be given in 
anſwer to the laſt queſtion, we 


ſuppoſe the wicked ſpirits are cal» 


led the rulers of darkneſs ; and that 
of this world, Tere 78 d,. be- 


cauſe in the Td Zo; TH ,,“ 


the futuro ſeculo, the world to come, 
whereof St. Paul and all the holy 
prophers have ſpoken, not theſe 
wicked ſpirits, but the ſaiuts ſhall 
reign on earth, and be kings and 


prieſts to the moſt high Gad, if the 


words of the Scripture ir ſelf be 


e. 1 
IV, For the fourth Qurſfticn : In 
what ſenle they are ſaid to be in 
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that perhaps the natural comfort- 


High- places, —iv Tots barupayiors : 
In Sublimi, as ſome ; or in celeſti- 
lus, as others, and the original: 
Ae have ſaid almoſt all 
that needs in the foregoing queſti- 
on: To which we have this to add 
— That 'twas the notion both of 
the Jews and Heathens, That all the 
ſpace from earth to heaven was 
full of ſuch ſpirits, Thus the 


Hit aSOcnomans in Euſeb. 


calls em. the Damon, mentioned 
in Heſi ds Theogenia are deſcribed 
by him, as *Hep4 2994 usve;, For 
that expreſſion, ty 2v0evors , tis 
known even to School-boys, that 
there are ſeweral Heavens ; in the 
loweſt of which, the ſublunary 
or aerial heaven, he who is call'd 
the prince thereof, with moſt of 
his black retinue, may yet make 


their abode, till they ſhall be ſent 


to a worſe place prepar'd for 'em ; 
where, when their time comes ace 
cording to their own confeſſion, 
they are yet to receive higher de- 
grees of torment. | | 
V. To the fifth and laſt Qeſti- 
on: —— If they are ſaid to be in 
High places, becauſe they are in 
heaven, or the regions of the air, 


how does this agree with what is 


ſaid before, That they are rulers 
of darkneſs, ſeeing the Apoſtle here 


ſeems to ſpeak of the ſame? — 


We anſwer, firſt, As well, and as 
congruouſly as the Devil, who is 
call'd the Prince of darkneſs, and 
the Angel of the bottomleſs Pit, and 
his kingdom, the kingdom of dark. 
'neſs, is alſo call'd the Prince of the 


power of the Air; there is no need 


that either this darkneſs ſhou'd 
refer to phyſical darkneſs,. though 
we believe here it partly may; nor 
that the ſpirirs, though they are 
in £2ve-viog, in airy or heavenly 
places, ſhould be in the light The 
evil one himſelf, as well as he that 
doth evil, hatech the Light; and 


4 


able light of the ſun, as well as of 
truth, which he maligns and en- 
vies to us men; nor can he him- 
ſelf bear or endure it. If it be 
true, that wicked ſpirirs fly the 
light, and diſappear at the dawn, 
as we have abundant evidence 
from their apparitions that they 
frequently do, as they eaſily may, 
changing their place as the ſun 
does his, and ſtill keeping behind 


in the dark ſhadow of the earth, and 


yet ſtill be in the air, or our at- 
moſphere. But there is ſtill ano- 
ther very probable Interpretati- 
on. Ignatius in his Epiſtles to 
theſe ſame Epheſion?, ſpeaks of the 
ds elo Kal 4 Gov Ty Hd THY, 
airy and earthly ſpirits. The ter- 
reſtrĩial ones the learned Grotins 
thinks may be meant by thoſe 
Kor worgeToges T5 OxoTEs , rulers 
of darkneſs — The airy by the 
i, ort c iat er £Tupayiey, 
the ſpiritual wickedneſs, or wicked 


ſpirits, (like opaca loccrum, or pla- 


na camporum) in high or heavenly, 
or airy places. The firſt of which 
the N Jo eb gtort e, (of whom 
the golden Verſes) the terreſtri- 
al ſpirits, the before · mention d 
great Author tells us out of the 
Hebrew Writers, are thought 
chiefly to tempt mankind with 

roſſer and more carnal ſugge- 

ions, to luſt, covetouſneſs, &c. 
and all ſenſible pleaſures The 
other, which are airy; to pride, 
revenge, vain-glory, and ſuch 


like, nor leſs dangerous, though 


more ſubtil vices, (which may 
alſo deſerve to be reflected on as 
a further anſwer to II. Query.) 


Almoſt in the ſame words the ex- 


cellent Dr. Hammond on the place: 
— He takes notice here 
* (fays he) of different kinds of 
© ſpirits, diſagreeing either in their 
* ſuggeſtions, or place of abode, 
1i 4 namely, 
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4% namely, the Terreſtrial, thoſe 
„ ght rec T8 eure, rulers 
« of darkneſs, who ſuggeſt luſt 
© and carnal deſires, &c. Or, ae- 
„ rial who tempt to pride, and 
* other ſpiritual fins.” And this 
we hope may in ſome meaſure 
ſuffice in anſwer to theſe noble 
Queſtions. | 


men, mention d 2 Chron 14 9. 


commonly take to be Preſter John's, 
or th: Abyſlines, or no? If they were, 
what might be the diſtance between 
that Country and Judea, and thro 


get thither ? 

Anſ[w, For the number of Ze- 
rab's hoſt, twill never be queſti- 
oned either by thoſe who have 

read the Story of Xerx:s, who with 
an equal, if not a ſuperior num- 
ber, invaded Greece; nor by any 
who conſider the numerous ſub- 
jects, and vaſt territories of thoſe 
Eaſtern Monarchs. In anſwer to 
the queſtion, Whether that E:h:o- 
pia whence Zerah came were the 
-Abyſſmes Country, or no? We ſay 
there's neither neceſſity that it 
ſhould be, nor neceſlity that it 
ſhon'd not be ſo. For the firſt it 
has been unanſwerably proy'd by 
ſeveral learned men, eſpecially Sir 
Walter Rawleigh, that there are 


what we now call 4by/inis, bor- 
dering on Ezypt on one fide, near 
the 4rabians, both of which nati- 
ons the Egyptians were generally 
in league with, 4s being near kin 
to 'em, no farther off than Couſin 
Germans, the Egyptians from Mix- 
raim, the Et hliopiam from Cuſb his 
brother, both the ſons of Canaan, 
Of the latter ſort was Zipporah, 
Moſes's Wife, who is call'd an Æ- 
thiepian, becauſe her Family was 


Queſt. Whether Zerah the ethio- 
pian, and his ten hundred thouſand , 


were Inhabitants of that country we 


what Countries muſt they march to 


two Ethiopia's, or Chus's ; one 
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Planted in that country, - and as 
it were naturaliz'd among 'em : 
Theſe are alſo ſeveral times men- 
tion'd in holy ſcripture, as parti- 
cularly 2 Chron. 21. 16, The Ara. 
bians which were n:ar the Ethiopi- 
ans; which muſt be underſtood 
of thoſe which lay near the-Holy 
Land, But. where the Ethiopians 
are mentioned together with the 
Lubims, or Lybians their neigh. 


bours, there's no room to doubt 


but the African Ethiopians are 
thereby intended. Thus Exek, 
30. 5. Ethiopia and Lybia, and 
38. 5. Perſia Ethiopia, and Ly- 
bia: So Fer. 46. al 9. Ethiopi- 
ant and Lybians; and to name no 
more, Dan. 11. 43. Egypt, and 
the Lybians and Ethiopians. Of the 
former ſort of theſe, moſt com- 


. mentators underſtand this Zerah 


to be king, namely, 'the Arabian 
Cbuſites or Ethiopians Which in- 
deed appears very probable both 
from the quality of the ſpoil 
the conquerors got, in the laſt 


verſe of the chapter, wherein 
the hiſtory, is related, 7hey 


ſmote alſo the tents of cattle, and 
carry'd away Sheep and Camels 
in abundance, and becauſe of the 
difficulty in marching a million 


of men through ſo vaſt a tract 


of ground; but notwithRlanding 
all this, we muſt confeſs we are 
inclin'd to think they were the 
African, and as we now call 'em, 
Abyſſmaian Ethiopians. Our reaſon 


ie, becauſe they are joyn'd with 


the Lubims or Lybians in the next 
chapter but one, and the 8th ver. 


Mere net the Echiop'ans and the Lu- 


b'ms a huge hoſt, with very many cha. 
riots and horſemen? (and that this 
was their way cf fighting, we 
learn from Hel iodorus) which nati- 
ons are alſo mention'd coming to 
aid the Egyptians in their Expedi- 
tion under Sal againſt Jeru- 
. 37:5, 0." 
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ſalem, with 12000 chariots, and 60 
thouſand horſemen, and the La- 


hims and the Ethiopians, Nor do 


we read, unleſs we are miſtaken, 
of any chariots the Arabians had, 
tho' their horſe was always ſtrong. 
The difficulty is, How ſuch an 
army ſhou'd go ſo vaſt a diſtance 


thro' ſuch barren countries. For 


the diſtance, its not half ſo far 
as Tamerlane went, and that with 
a huge atmy, when he made his 
progreſs from Samerſand to Greece, 
and fought all his army. Beſides, 
theytravell'd thro' a friend's coun- 


try, the Egyptians, who its likely 


join'd with them in the enter- 
prize, as they before with the 
Egyptians, when they learnt the 


richneſs of the country, and were 
thereby, it's probable, induc'd to 
make a ſecond attempt upon it, 


their firſt having ſo well ſucceed- 
ed. For their paſſing the deſarts 
between Egypt and Judea, they 
might miſs of em, and croſs over 


by Peluſium, which is ſcarce a 


fortnight's march; And be- 


ſides, How have other armies 


often gone the ſame way in the 
wars between the Prtolomy's and 
Pharoah's, and ſeveral of the Aſia- 
tick princes. For the camels, ſheep, 
tents, &#c, The firſt is the com- 
mon carriage of all the Eaſtern 
nations, Turk and all, to this 
day ; the ſecond was for food, the 
third for lodging to the army. 
Queſt hat is the meaning of th: 
word Fame, and whether do you 
think a man famous or infamous for 
0 T5 
Anſv. Twou'd not much edi- 
fy the queriſt, if we ſhou'd let 
him know, that Scrvlus upon Vir- 


gil teils us, Fame is c Ty pegov, 


an therefore we'll in plain Enziifb 


tell him, 'tis a middle word, or 
of a doubtful fiznification, and is 
taken either in.» good or bed 


5 
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ſenſe : The Latin word Fama 


(from whence to be ſure the Eng- 
gliſh Fame) being deriy'd as ſome 


think from fando, which ſignifies 
ſpeaking, or diſcourſing, fo that 


its no more than whatever js di- 
vulg d, be it good or bad, tho? 


more fairly, tis deriv'd from the 


Greek ei the 2 Eta's being 
chang'd by a dialect into Alpha 5, 


according to the manner of the 


Roman language, as ſome Gram- 
marians obſerve, who have treat- 


ed of its prigival, tho the mat- 


ter is till the ſame, and comes 


from the verb epitu, of the ſams 


ſignification with Fari. Accor- 


dingly, we ſeldom meet it in go 


authors, but with an epithet to 


diſtinguiſh it, much after. the 
ſame rate with the word Name, 


whoſe ſenſe is not far different 
from it: Thus we ſay, a good 
name, or an ill name, and Fama 
bona, G honeſta, or mala. So Ho- 
race, Bonam deperdere famam; and 


of r'other ſide, Virgil calls her not 


only bad, but badneſs it ſelf, Fa- 
ma malum, quo nou aliud welocius 
ullum, Indeed, we can't find in 
any good Latin author that tis 
taken, when by it ſelf, in any 


but that middle ſenſe before- 
- mention'd, either for the heathen 
Goddeſs. ſo call'd, whom the 


pleaſantly fable to be born to the 
earth, on purpoſe to publiſh the 
rogueries' of their Gods, after 
they had deſtroyed the giants; of 
elſe for a great diſcourſe or ru- 
mour of any perſon or thing to 
which fame 1s attributed, whether 
good or bad. As for the word 


Fame it ſelf, we uſe it in our lan- 


guages indeed, ſomerimes as the 
Latint did, in a midle ſenſe, but 
more often, and more properly in 
a good than a bad one. We have 
a word that's ſome kin ro't, which 
will illyſtraze what we mean, 
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tho" by a contrary ſpeaking: tis actions, and infamous for ill ones, 
 wotorions, which as all who are ac and that when wecall a notorious 
quainted with old writers know, villain and a man of fame, or x 
was formerly uſed in a good Senſe, famous fellow, its only in our Il actio 


— « 


and tho' now only in a bad, and language, a catechreſtical, vr s an 
1 tho' the notation or derĩvation of improper expreſſion, and uſed in I , fi 
F the word leaves it perfectly indif- an jronical manner, as when we no p 
4 ferent. | * fayof a great rogue, he's a fn: Ml is to 
1 But here we muſt remark once or a brave fellow, tho he has per, pard 
1 for all, that etymology or deriva- haps ſtood in the pillory, and * 
tion is no certain rule for the pre- been whipt in Bridewell. the 
{7 ſent ſenſe of Engliſh words, or Queſt. 4 certain lady whom I ll his: 
19 indeed of any other language; am concerned withal, I have ſworn ta I alre; 
4 nay, not ſo much as the uſage of continue in my amours, and wiſhed ro- 
iſ thoſe who have been in their time all things which I undertake may ne- c 
4 excellent authors : the propriety Ver proſper, if ever I act other- > 
| of words, being purely ex inſtitu- wiſe; beſides, I have promiſed to bein 
t, or arbitrary, as far as we can live gle, till it ſhall pleaſe Gid Il ther 


— 2 — 
— 


gueſs, is to be known from the 


preſent uſe of em both in refin'd 


and common ſpeech, and among 


good authors; and indeed, after 


all. rather to be taſted than de - 


to take her husband away, and then 
to marry none but her, I am ſenſiole 
that all the time I live in a damnable 
fin, and now I have the opportunity 


. to marry a wertuous good woman, MW on 
3 ſcrib'd. Thus there the word fa · but am timeroug, having made ſuch I and 
"F mus as well as fame, is uſed by ſolemn promiſes to the other lady; the 
= .the Latins in a middle ſenſe, tho' Pray pleaſe to give me the beſt ad- : 
= we believe for the moſt part in a vice, and you will oblige your ſer- of 
q | | bad one, contrary to our Engliſh, vant unknown ? | ſol 
1 as in Horace, where he brings in Auſw. This is one, of the moſt we 
4 old Lucilius (the Chaucer of the ridiculous, and fooliſh impietics © ſor 
al Romans) —_— Lupus, who- we ever met with ; tis a breach H. 
= ever he was, with Famoſis verſi· of the tenth commandment to ni. 
= bus, which we ſhou'd render Lam- covet our neighbour's wife, but m. 

poons, or defamatory verſes, in to coyet vertuouſly what is not, I ſer 
Which ſenſe the middle finger is or what is diſpos'd cf already, 
alſo ſtiled Famoſus Digitus: Then which is much the ſame, is a If th 
for infamous, the Latin, and we contradiction: Nor are the terms ti 
take in the ſame ſenſe, always or conditions of the amour Jeſs Pp: 
for the worſe — Let's now ap- fooliſh, to wit, To marry at the 1 
ply this to the Queſtion, Wha!'s deceaſe of her hysband ; for how bi 
the meaning of the werd Fame, and knows he that the date of the 2 
whether we think 4 man famous or husband's life is ſhort, or that fe 
infamous for an ill action: We re- the wife may not die before the 1 
ply, Poſitive judgment is from husband, or whether his own v 
the obſervation we have made on life may not be ſhorter than T 
the uſage of our language, That either of tlieirs? For in any of 0 
in the moſt proper and uſual theſe three caſeg, there is an im- t 
ſenſe of the word Fame, tis taken poſſibility of performing the C 
for the better, and that a man is ſaid raſh płomiſe. The whole [ 
only properly famous for good tranſaftion is very wicked and I 


foliſh,, and ſuch as God has for- 
hidden ; So that if ro vow an ill 
action ĩs a fin, to continue in the 
action is a greater; by ſo much 
8 an habituared fin is worſe than 
a ſingle act. Such vows oblige 
no perſons. All that can be done, 
is to leave the folly, and ask God 
ardon; nor is the woman leſs, 
ut rather more to be blam d than 
the man, not only for entertaining 
his amours, but becauſe God had 
already ſettled her condition, and 
rovided ſuch a companion for 
— as he thought convenient. 
Queſt i very common, a perſon 
being dead, that if one that is ignorant 
thereof ſhou'd in a minute afterward; 
ack how the party did, it vou d bo 
anſwer d, I hope he is happy, not- 
withſtanding the wonderful diſtance 
between heaven and earth; Now 1 
wou d know how far tis to heaven, 
and how long 8 ſoul is before it gets thi- 


ther after its ſeperation from the body? 


Anſw. This is an intricate ſort 
of a queſtion, and not to be re- 
ſolv'd ro a demonſtration, fince 
we have no intelligence from ſuch 
fouls as have made experiment: 
However we ſhall give our opi- 
nion, and ſuch a one as we hope 
may not be repugnant to either 
ſcripture or philoſophy | 

We have already ſpoken ſome- 
thing about the locality or ſitua - 
tion of heaven in our former pa- 
pers, and we here again offer, 
Char 'tis very probable there can 
be no ſuch place as a local hea- 
ven, or a ſeparate place deſign d 
for the reception of happy ſpi- 
rits. For proof of this afcrtion, 
we ſhall give theſe two Reaſons. 
Firſt, God Almighty is not at all 
confin'd,' not ry'd to this or 
that place, but is every where, 
and this by a vertual contatt of 


his very Being, not of che ema- 
nation of his power, or à com- 
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munication of his attributes; if 
it were not ſo, he wou'd be fi- 
nite, comprehenſible, in ſhort, 
he wou's come in a great manner 


under the ſame predicament with 


his creatures. This conſider'd, 
the text which ſays, The ſeul ye- 
rurns to God that gave it, can be 
only thus interrupted, viz. that 


it has finiſh'd its commiſſion in 


actuating irs body, and is again 


at the immediate diſpoſal of its 


Creator; who being every where. 
there needs no local motion to find 


him out. (2, Our ſecond argu - 


ment is from the nature of a 


ſpirit, which according to the 
beſt definitions is a cogitative ſub- 


ſtance, and if ſo, not to be deter- 
min'd by place or matter; that is, 
it can't be ſaid to be in a place 
locally, becauſe it can't be cir- 
cumtcrib'd or included in a place, 
by any material diviſion, or li- 
mits: The reaſon of it is this, 
ſpirits” and matter cannat mu ually 
be paſſve ; tho' ſpirits can work 
upon matter, as greater powers 
command leiler, yet matter can- 
not work upon ſpirits; for a 
ſpirit can as eaſily paſs thro" 


glaſs, go'd, ſtones, wood, Ge. 
as through Air Indeed we muſt 
allow, that tho' ſpirits can't be 


ſaid ro-be in a place, yet they 
may be in a ſpace, for thus they 
are diſtinguiſhed from the nature 


of God Almighty; by a ſpace 
we mean thus, a ſpirit may ba 


ſaid to be in Germany, when at 


the ſame time it cannot be ſaid 


to be in Ireland, tho' we don't at 
all doubt but it ccu'd get into 
Ircland, in the hundredth part 
of a minute after it Jexves Ger- 
any: All this conſider d, we 
can't ut believe, till we ſind bet- 
ter reaſons to the contrary, that 
heaven is every where, and that 
hell is alſo eyery where ; we mean, 

35355 that 
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that departed ſpirits upon, their 
ſeparation from their body carry 
their heaven or hell with 'em, to 
wit, a ſimilitude to the divine 
being, in having been holy, which 
is the parent of happineſs, or hea- 
ven; or diſſimilitude to the divine 
984 baving been unholy, 
which is the parent of unhappi- 
neſs, or hell; tis nat at all to be 
doubted but that a ſoul ſo ſoon as 


it is ſeparated from the body, has 


more exact and adequate concep- 
tions than it had whilſt in the body, 
and by conſequence ſoes it ſelf na- 
ked and without prejudices, and 
knows its future condition by a 
reflection of that habit which ver- 
rue or vice has faſtned upon it in 
the body ; and accordingly com- 
ences its heaven or-hell; if this 
truth, the Queriſt is now able 

to. anſwer his own queſtion; if it 
is not truth, we are willing to re- 
tract what we have here advanc'd, 
as ſoon as any will ſhow us where- 
in this aſſertion contradiQs either 
ſeripture or philoſophy. But be 
it as it will, ſince tis no article 


of faith, tis not derogatory to the 
chriſtian religion, nor have we 


advanc'd this 2 any other prin- 
Liple than ſpcrulat ive philoſophy. _ 
Queſt The diſpute between Mi- 
| Ehael the arch-angel, and the devil, 
goncerxing the body of Moſes : What 
are the conjeftures of the learned on 

| That affair? 8 
Au. The place where this 
paſſage is found, is in the ninth 
of St. Jude — © Theſe ſpeak evil 

* of dignities, yet Michael the 
arch - angel 3 contending 

** with the devil he diſputed about 


** the body of Moſes, durſt not 


bring againſt him a railing ac- 
«« cuſation, but ſaid, The Lord 
rebuke thee — Which words are 
Plainly an enlargement or kind of 
commeatary on thoſe in the {c- 
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and the diſpute between the devil 


Danicl ſpeaks of two diſtin per- 
ſons in that Michael the - prinee, 
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cond of St. Peter 2. 10, Br, 

are not afraid te ſpeak evil of ag 
nitie. whereas angels which ar 
greater in power and might, brin 
not railing accuſations againſt then 
before the Lord— And here we 
muſt firſt enquire who Michael the 
arch angel is; and ſecondly, what 
is intended by the body of Moſe;, 


and the arch-angel concerning it, 
By Michael the arch-angel ſome 
underſtand our ſaviour, who iz 
call'd an angel in ſeveral places 
in the Old Teſtament, and az 
ſome ſay particularly in the third 
of. Zechgriah, which many think 
is hece alluded to: Others unde: 
ſtand ig of a created angel, a chief 
or arch- angel, one of the higheſt 
order, nay, head of that order. 
— fought ard. his angels 
for that there are diſtinct ranks 2. 
mong thoſe bleſſed ſpirits was the 
judgment of all antiquity, and 
will be made good in the anſwer 
to the next queſtion. Now that 
it was a created angel here menti- 
oned, we are inclin'd to think 
for ſeveral reaſons. Firſt, Be- 
cauſe Chriſt and the Arch-Ange! 
are diſftingu;b'd both in the Old 
Teſtament and New. * In the Old 
"tis hardly to be doubted but that 


and that Meſiaþ that was to be cut 
off, which he mentions ; but its 


yet made plain in the New Teſta ſl 
ment See 1 Theſ. 4. 16. The Lard 0 
ſhall deſcend from heaven with a ſhut, 1 
with the voice of the arch- angel, and 9 
with the trump of God, &c. and d 
1 Theſ. 1 and 7. The Lord Feſuy 2 
all be reveal d from heaven with . 
his mighty angels, which may 
well refer to the Aueh- angel. 
He that ſhall be reveal'd with f 


the Angelt, with the Arch ange, , 
can't be himſelf that A cha 
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or any of thoſe angels. Our ſe- 

cond argument is from the ſame 

piſſage mentioned in St. Peter, as 

quoted above; this whole Epiſtle 

of St Jude, as appears plainly to 

any who bur caſts his eye upon't, 

being an abridgment of the ſe- 

cond of St. Peter, though in this 
place rather anenlargement there- 
of. The angels, ſaith St. Pe- 
* ter; being greater in power and 
might, bring not railing accu» 
% fations”. Had ir been Chriſt, the 
argument wou'd have run. higher, 
he being greater than the angels, 
above all principalities and powers; 
nor are we to think the inſpired 
author wou'd have omitted what 
wou'd have added ſo much 
more force to his argument. The 
angels, that is, Michael and his an- 
gels (for they were all ſeven pre- 
ſent at this diſpute in the temple. 
See Zech. 3. ult.) © though greater 
in power and might, bring not 
'© railing accuſations againſt them 
© before the Lord. Greater than 
whom, againſt whom, greater than 
thoſe dignities, and againſt them; 
and who thoſe dignities are, St. 
Jude tells us (compar'd with the 


* Apocalypſe) Satan, or the Dragon 


and his angels, thoſe voc tt 
Ts rug Ts d urs (where- 
of formerly) rulers of the darkneſs 
of this world, princes of this world, 
who by the fall of man obtain'd 
a ſad dominion over the world, 
whoſe thrones are in the hearts 
of the children of diſobedience. 
Theſe are dignities and powers 
certainly de fafo only, yet againſt 
theſe, for that reaſon, becauſe per- 
mitted by God to lord it where 
the arch-angel himſelf did not, nay 
dared not bring a railing accuſa: 
tion, 2 J. 

Thus much for Vichael: Now 
for the ſecond difficulty, the body 
F Moſes, The interprerationwhich 


OP 
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at firſt ſight.ſeems moſt eaſy and 


probable, is that this diſpute was 


between em concerning the di- 
yulging the place of Moſes bis Bu- 
rial, which was kept ſecrer by 
God, as Deut 34. 6. the devil be- 


ing willing to diſcover his body on 
purpoſe to make the Jem ido- | 


Iize; the ſame way he firſt brought 
idolatry both into the hearhen 
and chriſtian world, and Michael 
reſiſting him in his attempt, which 
both the apoſtles might haye by 
tradition, confirm'd and guided b 

inſpiration, (as Moſes himſelf alſo 
wrote) Or perhaps out of ſome 
book of the Jews then extant, 
which might relate it, they hav- 
ing | undoubtedly many which 
were. not canonical, tho' the Holy 
Spirit might direct theſe apoſtles to 
what was true therein, i 25 here 


neceſſary to their preſent argu- 


ment. And ſuch a book is men- 
tioned by Grotius and others of 
the moderns, nay, even by Ori- 
gen and Epiphanius, if not more of 
the ancients, under the name of 
Avclxn· Li, or the aſſumption of 
Moſes. And of this opinion are 
Eſtius, Grotius, Vorſtius, and moſt 
other commentators : Nay, fo 


confident in it, that they gave it 


with an haud-dubie, undoubtedly ſay 
ſome of 'em, it muſt refer to thar 
34th of Deuteronomy. But yet the 
other ſide are as confident as they, 
and both the learned Junius, and 
our own excellent D. Hammond tell 
us that it does indubie, (full as 
good as haud- dubie) refer to Zech. 3. 


2, 3, Oc. where their very words 


are found, and that ſpoken to Sa- 


tan by the angel of Jehova, very 


protably this ſame Michael, ſince 
one of the ſeven, as before. Fhe 
Lord rebuke thee ! O Satan, &. 
But ſtill here's nothing concern- 
ing the body of Moſes, nor ot other 
ſide, is there any thing of this 
N | diſpute, 
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diſpute, where we read of his bu- 
rial; ſomething therefore muſt be 
Jupphy d in one place, and why not 
rather here than: there, ſince fo 
many other Circumſiances meet? 
The Body of Moſes therefore theſe 
two great men take ina figurative 
. Jenſe, for the temple at Jeruſalem, 
then rebuilding, and the worſhip 
of God, then about to be reſtor d, 
2 * oy doubt wou'd = 
inder d, ſtanding to reſiſt Joſbua, 
and which is called, body 
* of the Jews in the Maccabees, and 
may as fitly be the body of Mo- 
ſes, becauſe depending on Moſes, 
as the bead or legiſlator, (we are 
Moſes his diſciples ſay the Phari- 
ſees.) Nor is this ſenſe of the 
words without a preſident, as harſh 
as it may at firſt ſound, for ex- 
atly after the ſame ſcheme or 
manner of ſpeech we find in the 
New Teſtam en, the Chriſtian Church, 
or Chriſtians gathered together 
to the worſhip of Chriſt who is 
their lawgiver, and inſtituted 
their worſhip, are call'd, The body 


= of Chriſt, as on the other ſide, the 


body of Chriſt is called a temple, 
and our bodies the temples of the 
Holy Ghoſt; and this latter opini- 
on is in our indgment, the more 
probable of the two, leaving others 
to their own thoughts in this mat- 
ter. 

Queſt. What are we to think of St. 
Denis che Areopagite's opinion con- 
cerning the hierarchy of angels, which 
he diviges into nine order. - whether 
there t any thing in it, or we are to 
ſuppaſe a perfect equality between 'em? 
Auſw. For that Denis whoſe 


Works we now have, we are not 


very ſure he was a ſaint ; but we 
are certain he was not the Areopa- 
gite; and for his nine, orders, or tri- 
ual triplicity, as Spencer calls em, 
they are more fir for poetry than 
divinity, fince there's.nothing of 
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certainty, not ſo much as any fair 
or tolerable probability for em in 
the H. Scciptures; and whence elſe 
ſhou'd we know any thing of em, 
ſince meer reaſon only teils us tha 
they may be, but can never with- 
out help demonſtrate ſo much ag 
their qualities and orders ? Thar 
which this man of myſtery whoever 
he was, pretends to found his do- 
&rine upon, is no more than the 
mentioning thoſe nine Words in 
the ſcripture relating to angels, 
and no more than bare mention- 
ing moſtof 'em, namely, cheru. 
bims, ſeraphim, thrones, powers, 
hoſts, dominions, principalities, 
angels and archangels— of whom 
he gives us as exact a deſcription, 
as Mahomet himſelf does of thoſe 
angels who hid one horn ſnow; 
and the other fire = and perhaps 
for the moſt part one as authen- 
tick as the other — His intention 
ſeeming only to be, that he'd be 
thought to know more than all the 
reſt of the world, to attain which 
he row r d ſo high that he loſt both 
bimſelf, and ſenſe and truth, and 
all. Bur not thinking it worth the 
while to follow him in his dreams, 
we ſhall only obſerve, with the 
great Grotins, that theſe names 
ſeem to be brought with the Jew: 
from the Perſian emperor. — Thus 


much however, we ſhall obſerve 


from em, that there certainly is 
an order, a goverment, a hierar- 
chy among theſe bleſſed ſpirirs ; 
which we think very clear from Sa- 
cred Scripture ; and even that par- 
ticular angels preſide at leaſt over 
particular countries, andthe arch- 
angels over the affairs of the 
church. That ſome of 'em preſide 
over particular kingdoms, or em- 
pires, ſeems plain from the pro- 
phecy of Daniel, where the angel 
that ſpake unto him mentions the 
prime of Perſia, the prince of Gre- 


cla, 


cia, and both theſe angels as well 
as Michael, one of the chief princes, 
immediately after nam'd, or Mi- 
thazl your prince — The guardi- 
an of the Jews, at that time the 
only church of God, as afterwards 
of the chriſtian church, for which 
Michael fought and his angels, as 
we read in the A4pocalyps, Now 
where-ever there are principali- 


ties, nay Princes, there muſt as 


certainly be ſome order, ſome in 
ſubjection, as the relate does infer 
the correlate, the Father the Son. 


Further, and what elſe is the 


meaning of ſo many expreſſions 
ſounding this way fo fairly in the 
Holy Scripture, what is a mighty 
ſtrong angel, revelation, — but 
an archangel ? Whoſe number our 
church alſo holds to be more than 
oxe, as well as their order diſtin& 
from the — * angels. For 
thus the expreſſes her ſelf in that 
ſeraphical hymn at the communi- 
on — Derefore with angels 
and arch- angels, &c. That this 
was the opinion of the Jewiſb 
church, we may learn from the 
hiſtory of Tobit, I am Raphael, 
ſays Axariab there, one of the 
ſeven angels which ſtand and 
miniſter before the Holy Oae. So 
their very number expreſs — In 
this Apocrypha, ſo ſay many, was 
the book whence both St. Peter 
and Jude quote their hiſtory, as 
before, yet that was certainly true, 
and ſo may this — Nay, there's 
more than a probability on't, for 
the canonical ſcripture confirms it 
— See Zech. 4. 10, 12. * Thoſe ſe- 
* ven are the eyes of the Lord, 
* which run to and fro thro' the 
* whole earth; relating to the ſe- 
ven lamps of the candleſtick in 
* the temple, by which the ſeven 
* angels were figur'd, and which 
were alſo mentioned, cap 3 v 9, 
as all of em afliſting at che foun- 
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dation of the temple == Upon one. 


ſtone ſhall be ſeven eyes, * The 
* angels. ſays Philo, being the 
* eyes of the great King. The eyes 
* of the Lord ſays Hanani the ſeer 
* to king Aſa, 2 Chron, 16 9. run 
to and fro thro” the whole earth, 
to ſhew themſelves ſtrong in the® 


behalf of thoſe whoſe hearts are. 


perfect towards him. So the very 
expreſſion uſed here by Zachary 
— Bur as much is ſaid more 
than-once in the New Teſtament, 
where are mentioned, Rev. 1. The 
ſeven ſpirits before the throne of God, 
— Bur if that be doubtful, (cho 
It cannot be meant of the Holy 


Ghoſt, who is God himſelf, and | 


therefore in the throne, not before 
it. See cap. 4. and 3. There were 
* ſeven lamps of fire burning be- 
fore the throne, and theſe are 
* the ſeven ſpirits of God— al- 
luding plainly to the place al- 
ready quoted of Zechary, to which 
if we add the 6th of Rev. and 
th. The lamb had ſeven eyes, 
* which are the ſeven ſpirits of 
© God ſent forth intoall the earth 
— agreeing to the deſcription of 
the angels in St. Paul, that they 
* are miniſtring ſpirirs, ſent forth 
to miniſter to thoſe who ſhould 
* be heirsof ſalvation All mi- 


niſters, tho' ſome principal, others 


ſubordinate, Now, thould we make 
all this nothing but figure and my- 
ſtery? Should we interpret theſe 
ſeven ſpirits ſeven powers, or gifts 
ſent forth to ſhew themſelves 


ſtrong ? Cc. Beſides that t would 


hardly be ſenſe, at leaſt very harſh, 
there's a much greater inconveni- 
ence; for the Hebbifls and others, 
who deny any ſuch thing as the ex- 
iſtence of angels, calling em only 


powers, or vertues, would inter- 
pret all other places of ſcripture, 
where they are mentioned, in the 


ſame manuer, and as it ſeems with 


the - 
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the ſame probability of reaſon 
Nay, make the Holy Ghoſt it ſelf 


no more than the power of God, as 
is aſſerted by ſome blaſphemous 
horeticks. We'll add but one text 
more, and then conclude this an. 
oefwer — *Tis in Rev. 8. 2, Cc. 
And I ſaw the ſeven angels 
which ſtood before God (no 
doubt the ſame before deſcrib- 
ed) and to them were given ſe. 

ven trumpets, and the ſeven an- 
gels which had the ſeven trum- 
: ets, prepared themſelves to 
* ſound,and the firſt angel ſound- 
* ed, Ofc, and fo on, of all the 
reſt=" Now it's hence plain, that 
theſe ſeven ſpirits were ſeven an- 

els, that the ſeven eyes were the 
ame, and that all theſe were di- 
* 8 Rs PE 
. A youth being ſpeedily de- 
gu d for the Fr verſity, 22 your 


inſtructlon how from the firſt entry he 


may behave himſelf ſo as to of va 
bis integrity, and encreaſe his learn- 
ingy | 
nſw Lec both the young man, 
and his friends and parents, firſt 
ask the aſſiſtanceof heaven to pe- 
ſerve him from thoſe temptaaions 
he will be ſure to meet with, as 
any where in the world; ſo eſpe- 
cially, when from under the eye 
of his parents, and among thoſe 
wheſe age enclines em ſo ſtrong» 
ly to vice and extravagance, tho 
the diſcipline ſhould be rhe moſt 
exact in the world. Next, let a 
tutor bs choſen for him, if poſ- 
ſible, on tte proper knowledge of 
thoſe who ſend him thicher, at 
. leaff, not on the diſtant recom- 
mend tion, but perſonal acquain- 
tance of ſome other pruden: per- 
ſon Lethim be ſuch a one as is 
famous both for pie y, prudence, 
diligence, and learning, neither 
of which qualifications will be 

ſufficient without all thereſt = 


to avoid 
his ſtudy, unleſs at permitted 


Let then ſome friend or acquain. 
tance be found out for em in the 
college, either by their relations 


or tutor, who is of? a pious life, 


and induſtrious inclinations, and 
proof againſt all theſe allurements 
of vice, which are now ſo. com- 
mon all the world over, that by 
his direction he may know whom 
to keep company with, and whom 
t him keep cloſe to 


hours; 3 mind the pub- 
lick and private Le&ures, which 


if he does, and takes care to diſ- 


charge his own college-exerciſe 
commendably and handſamely, 
he'll ſcarce have much time for 
ill company. Let him not affe& 
to make or receive thoſe frequent 
and chargeable treats . (ſuch we 


mean as are unneceſſary) which 


one ſcholar ſo uſually gives ano- 
ther, tho' he'll find he muſt pay 
for't himſelf, when his own turn 
comes. As for the particular me- 
thod of his learning, his tutor, 
if ſuch an one as propos d, will 


inſtruct him better int than we 


can do only let him take 
exact care of his tutor's lectures, 


conſulting other ſyſtems as ſoon 


as well acquainted with his own, 


and keeping the hall-lectures and 
diſputations with induſtry and 


attention. Beſides, his relations 
would do well to viſit him ncw 
and then, not only enquiring ex- 


actly of his tutor, as to his pro- 


ficiency and behaviour, but alſo 
from others that are of other col- 


leges, and getting him examin'd' 


as ro the encreaſe he makes in 
thoſe arrs which he pretends to 
ſtudy = But for the ſecond 


Queſtion. '——— What is the 
fitteſt college in both uniyerſi- 
ties, Ce That's roo high, and 
and would not be very modeſt for 


Queſt. 


us to anſwer. 
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Queſt. 1am a young Gentleman 
al;noft of age: I have for ſome time 
made honourable love to a young and 
beautiful lady; I have made all the 
al vances in her favour that conſiſt 
with vertue and honour, and poſ- 
ſeſs her converſation as privately and 
frequently as I pleaſe — I've read 
chambering and wantonneſs, the 
Luſt of tbe eye, &c. are ſins ; but 
muſt acknowledge when I'm alone with 
my miſtreſs, on our rec iprocral tender- 
neſſes and endearments, tis impaſſible 
but that my burning lips muſt give 
me all ſuch effcAs as warm love and 
young blood can inſpire ————= Nay, 


thoſe ideas often carry me ſo far, as 


in my revolving thoughts to anticipate 
Nhat 's yet to come upon my pillow, 
not only before my very pray-rs, and 


| after em, but (Gd. forgive me) 


between em too. Now I deſire your 
opinion, Whether theſe dalliarices, 
or the laſt tranſport ef thought, can 


be a ſin: For my part, I am of opi- 


nion, not to anticipate your juag- 
ments, that none of em all are 
fins, it being highly unreaſonable 
that what's honoarab'e in :he ul- 
timate poſſeſſion, ſb-u'd be faulty 
in the previous purſu t? | 

Anſw The quetiſt may be here 


miſtaken in that complaint of us,as 


well as in his own diwinity ; for 
1 we are not very much ſo, the 
ame queſtion, or exactly t) the 
ſame purpoſe, tho' not in the 
fame words, has been formerly 
anſwer'd in one of our Ol acles: 
Bur to go on at preſent, 


We muſt here again exp eſs our 


hearty wiſhes, that the deſign 
of the fore-mention'd author 
ben't the further corruption of 


morals, which there's but too 


Iittle need of. He goes here to 
the utmoſt bounds, he rakes in 
all poſſible circumſtan ces to make 


a ſin look plauſible, and a duty 


But afcer 


enrea/onable, - 


— EEE. 
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all 'twon't do. and he is as con- 
trary to himſelf as ro truth and 
reaſon and indeed fo is 
the young pron for he firſt 
ſays, Theſe thoughts diſturb his 
rayers, (which ir ſeems are on 

is pillow, and which tis ſtrange 
if they ſhould not do, when in- 
dulg'd) and cries God forgive him 
for'r, and yet ſays afterwards, 
that he's poſitively of opinion none 
of em all are ſin-; and his guide 
is of the ſame mind; for he 
ſays, © To anſwer poſitively ſn: 
or 10 ſin I give it in the ag. 
tive; No ſa, upon condition that 
** marriage enſues: Though in a 
few lines after, he owns it may 
come under the laſb of a wenial 
ſm ? Pray, Sir, What religion or 
univerſity are you of? for this is 
excellent logick and divinity, There 
1s ſuch a thing then as a wenial 
ſin, and yet that fin is 10 ſin at all 
—— The arguments for your 
round affertion you have for- 
gotten, or miſplac'd, and make 
the gentleman reaſon like one of 
his gears, that what's honourable in 
the ultimate poſſeſſion, can't be 
faulty in the previous purſuit, 
agreeable to your own tedptarion. 
No fin, if marriageenſue: To 
this we anſwer, That tis a very 
fa'ſe way of arguing, and either 
this will unavoidably follow, that 
there's no ſin in conſummation it 
ſelf before marriage, (which we 


-Wiſh ben'r driven at, and the con- 
' ſequences whereof are very obvious) 


or elſe. the argument conclud?s 
nothing at all. Beſides, if we ſi 
on condition of marriage, mar- 
riage can make a paſt ac no ſn, 
u hich otherwiſe wou'd be one, 
but every act is fin or no ſin as 
ſoon as exerted The young lover 
urges the impoſfi"ility of avoiding 
ſuch thoughts, Cc. The diffcul;y 
we grant, the impsſi5ility we deny, 

k k for 


for that very reaſon, becauſe its 
a ſin to entertain em; which it 


cou'd not be, if impoſſible to avoid 


'em. But that tis really a in, 
he confeſſes . bis kind adviſer 
owns, and we ſhall further prove. 
— — From the expreſs words 
of him who: beſt knew; #hoſo 
looketh upon a woman, & And 
if thine ee or hand offend thee. 
— And. from reaſon: Tis 
intemperance, if temperance be a 


wvertue, that muſt be a ſin ; "ſince 


temperance ſure reaches thought as 
well as aFion, and where the ob- 
ject of one is unlamful, To muſt the 
. 3 1 

Queſt. A ver perſonable gentle. 
man marry d ſome time fince a. fine 


young lady, with whom he lived 


three or four years happily, tho with- 
out any children; ſbe dying, 
7y'd a ſecond with a larger fortune: 
Not long after his wife's mother makes 
him 4 viſit, and after ſome words, 


alls foul upon him for marrying her 
— — — he knew himſelf not 
qualiſy a for a husband, which be 
rook ſo to heart, he immediately 
went up ſtairs, and ript up his Bel. 
ly : Your ſentiments of the whole caſe, 
roget her with your opinion of the two 
wires ? 3 
Anſw. Our late author ſays, 
That the firſt wife, who had 
conceal d her husband's infirmi- 
ty, was rather a ſubject for admi- 
ration than imitation; nor can we 
much blame the ſecond lady any 
more than him. Theſe two things 
however may be added, that there 
may be ſometimes other lawful 
ends of matrimony beſides pro- 
| pagation, as aſſiſtance, ſociety, &c. 
though theſe I think ought nor 
to be the only end, unleſs in 
perſons ſuperannuated, at whoſe 
marriage the prayer for fruirful- 
eſs is lefc out; the other thing 
is, that it's very poſſible the 
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be mar- 


rr 


gentleman might be ſnnocent in 
his firſt marriage, and not conſci- 
ous of his own infirmity, tho 


inexcuſable in the latter, not on. 


ly for the reaſon this author gives, 
becauſe of his hypocriſy with 
heaven, proteſt ing he knew of 
no Impediment, but beſides, be. 
cauſe of thoſe unavoidable tempta- 
tions to which he muſt expoſe a 
young woman, in his lady's circum» 
ſtances. _ | 
Queſt. Whether we are to believe 
the ſtory of St. Etheldreda, that 
after being twice married, ſh: liv'd 
and dy d a maid? And if tru', whee 
ther ſbe deſery'd to be canoniz'd fort? 
Anſw. Our aforemention'd au- 
thor ſays, he believes the fact, 
hower he abſcribes it rather td 
vanity than devot ion, and yet thinks 
if the was as excellent at other 
ſorts of mortifications as at faſting, 
ſhe deſerved to be ſainted. I an- 
ſwer more poſitively, the fact is 


very likely to be true, conſider. 


ing the age ſheliv'd in; for when 
ſo many Kings turn d Monks, what 
greater wonder that Queens ſhou'd 
be Nuns? Many inſtances of which 
I have in Bede, who gives us this 
ſtory at large in his ecceſiaſtical 
hiſtory. That ſhe deſerv'd cano- 


_ nization, I deny, any more than 


the whimſical Stylita did for 


Pearching like an owl a-top of a 


pillar, for forty years togerher : 
Nor can any man make us of ano- 
ther mind, unleſs [ can firſt ſee 
him prove celibacy a vertue 


Queſt. Pray give your anſwer to 


the following queſti int, occaſian'd by a 
ſtory in M khan Wi 1124 2 
a man that appeared to his brother 
at Boſton. 

I. Since all cogitation hath ſome 
mot ion of the body concomitant ; whe- 
ther when the body in death is wholly 
motionleſs, the jcul after its ſepara- 
tion muſt not be wholly thoughtleſs? 

2. MW he- 
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2. Wh:ther the ſpirits of men leav- 
ing this earthly body, be not immedi- 
ately antes to ſome other more ſubtle 
body 

3. Whether ghoſts be the v 5 
ont of thoſe men 3 hy ”4 
whom they reſemble when they appear? 
or the ſimilitude only of the departed 
be aſſumed by ſom: other ſpirit ? 

4. Whether ghoſts have local mo- 
tion ? | 

g. Whether they haue any mation 

r Saltum, i. e. moving ſucceſſive- 
y thro) A, B, C, they can skip D, E, 
E, &c and riſe up at Z. A, B, C, 
D, x, F. &c „ 

6. F not, then how was it pofi- 
ble for the man that was murdered in 
England, to appear to his brother at 
Boſton, in the inſtaut of hi: death, 
or near up n the ſame inſtant, when 
tho'e two places are diſians 3000 
miles ? 

Anſw. 1. Tis a very dark ex- 
preſſion, That all Cagitation hath 
ſame mot ion of the body concomitant. 
"Tis plain people may think upon 
their pillow, and have no motion 
at all, unleſs you call that of the 
lungs and pulſe a motion; that of 
- the lungs may alſo be reſtrain d by 
holding the breath, but the cir- 


culation of the blood can never 


be hindered (tho' it may be made 
to move very ſlow) till the ſepa- 
ration of ſoul and body : Burt 
ſuppoſing you mean the lait, We 
anſwer, That thought does not 
depend upon that Motion, ſince 
that motion is made by degrees, 
but thought is perform'd all at 
once Lis impoſſible to leave 
one ſubje&, and apply the mind 
to another, ſo that there can 
any, even the leaſt moment of 
time elaps'd in the exchange; 
therefore theMnind is indepen- 
dent of fuch a motion, If you 
pleaſe to expreſs your ſelf more 
intelligibly, you may have a fuller 
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vou to a ſmall treatiſe 


7 


Al | 499 
anſwer; in the mean time, thar 
the ſou] can think wholly inde- 
pendent of the Body, we refer 
bliſh'd 
by Mr. Dunton, intituled, 4 Dia- 


logue between a modern Atheiſt and 


his friend | 

2. 'Tis the opinion of a great 
many, both divines and philoſo- 
phers that they do; but that 
taere's no neceſſity of it, is alſo 
evinced in the ſaid treatiſe. 

3- Tis improper to ſay ghoſts 
may be the very perſons of men 
departed this life : Since * 


lity conſiſts not only in 


ſpi- 
rit *Tis true, indeed, we fy 
the ſoul is the form of the body, 
ſince I am ſtill the ſame perſon, 
whether ycuag, old, fair, defor- 
med, maim'd, Cc. being ſtill ac- 
tuated by the ſame ſoul : But in 
anſwer to the queſtion, We ſay, 
That ſuch apparitions are (as ap- 
pears moſt probable ro us, eſpe- 
cially where apparitions have 
been for good ends and deſigns) 
the very ſpirit of the departed 
that aſſumes and forms a vehicle 
according to the proportion and 
figure of the body which it has 
laid aſide. | 
4, 5, and 6. Depend upon one 
another, and therefore may have 
this anſwer for all, That ſpirits 


have no local motion, but move all 


at once, like a man's thought I 
can think of London, and then of 
Ireland, without ſtopping at the 
ſea, or any interjacent town; the 
reaſon is evident, the world of 
ſpirits, and their ſeveral operati- 
ons come not under our definiti- 


be ons, nor are they ty d to the rules 


and laws of what we call matter 
and motion; a ſpirit being indi- 
viſible, and having no parts, takes 
not up a point of ſpace at once, 
and Nat merry exprefſion, that 


a thouſand ſpirits might dance upon 
_ 


the 


4 


- 
- 
- 
= 
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the point of 4 needle, is philoſophi- 
cally true; and therefore in mo- 
tion a ſpirit not taken upon any 
ſpace, cannot by motion meaſure 
rſt one ſpace. then another, or 
move in a line made up of points ; 
and therefore moves (forgive the 
expreſſion,, which as 1 ſaid be- 
fore, comes not up to the nature 
of a ſpirit) all at once. 3 
Sirs, I was going out of town 
to my maſter's country5-houſe, not 
many miles from London, and on 
the road I was met by three men 
masked, one of them ſ:outed our, 
and the other two came up to 
me, and bid me ſtand, or I was 
a. dead man; I was ſomething 


ſtartled and ſurprized at this un- 


uſual manner of complementing, 
but being ſomewhat recovered, 


and conſidering I had a great 


charge of money and jewels. to 
the value of 3000 J. 15 beſides 
other papers of great concern- 
ment of my maſter's, I reſolved 
to ſtand them two, and to deliver 
nothing; but having no weapon 
either offcnſive or defenſive, ſave 
a tuck ina cane, 1 drew 
it, which one them ſeeing, 
fir'd a piſtol, but miſ'd me, and 
I made a paſs at him, but the noiſe 
of the iftol frighting his horſe, 
I miſs'd him : The other of the 
two gave me a ſlight wound with 
his ſword; I ſpurring my horſe, 
came juſt even with him that 
fir'd his piſtol, and I gave a home 
thruſt at his breaſt, and ſtruck 
him near, or at, or in the heart ; 
he fell down off his horſe, and 
never ſpoke one word, ſtark dead; 
the other ſeeing this, and per- 
ceiving the third perſon that was 
on the ſcout to give an alarum, 
he ſets ſpurs to his horſe, and rid 
away with all ſpeed : Now there 
was in a hedge juſt over againſt 
us, a man that had ſeen the skir- 


miſh (one of their Peng as I ſince 
am apt to think) he comes over 
the hedge on foor, and quarrel'd 
with my weapon as unlawtul, and 
that I could not anſwer the killing 
a man, tho' in my own defence, 
with ſuch a weapon : I fearingif 
I had ftaid there too long I might 
have been apprehended on the ac- 
count of my tuck. rid full ſpeed 
away, leaving the dead body and 


the man together; he got it 


away, and hid it, or buried it, for 
none ſee it afterwards Now I 
Query, If a man on the king'; 
high-way, or in the ſtreet, aſſaults me, 
whether I might nat draw atuck in 
my own defence ? If I kill him, that 
thus aſſaults me with my tuck, am 1 
liable to any puniſdmcnt for my tuck ? 
If I am, pray what is the puniſhment ? 
Anſw. This is a range relation, 
and we muſt ſuppoſe that tis ei- 
ther matter of fact, and that the 
party concern d had a mind to be 
enroll'd for an example to future 
ages, or elſe that the deſign, un- 
der the notion of à romance, is 
to demand whether à piſtol or a 
tuck is the moſt dangerous and 
unlawful weapon to kill an aſ- 
ſailing high-way man with : Tru- 
ly, we are not for ſtanding ſtill by 
any means, and have our throats 
cut; tucking, piſtolling or baſi- 
liking to death, if poſſible, is 
very fair play in ſuch caſes, 
The law of nature, and other 
Jaws built on that, will warrant 
the action i 
Queſt. What think you of the book 
of the cenfeſſion of John T heodore 
the converted Jew, at his baptiſm, 
and whether thoſe argument: that be 
has brought, to prove that Jeſus is 
the Meſſias, as alſo the Trinity, out 
of the Old T. ſtament, N concluſive ? 
Anſw. Tis ſufficient for its re- 
commendation, that one of the 
greateſt divines of the church of 
Eng- 


- 
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this convert, (who 
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England has ſpoken ſo well of it. 


filled; for ſince the goſpel is now 


As for our opinion, we know of planted in America, the fullneſs of the 


no uninſpir'd author that has done 
better, as to a proof of Jeſus Chrift 
being the Meſſias; this convert 
being better read and acquainted 
than moſt of our Divines, in the 


Jewiſh Talmud, and Objections, 


himſelf having been once a teacher 
amongſt them; and we are en- 
clin'd to hope, that the promiſe 
of God for the calling home his 
ancient people the Jews, is now in 
the embrio; for 'tis impoſlible 
for any one amongſt 'em, that 
pretends either to ſcripture or 
reaſon, after the reading af this 


book, to expe& the coming of 


another M:ſſias, all the prophecies 
being ſo evidently fuifilled in Je. 


ſus Chriſt, tha: relate to the Meſ- 
ſias: But as for the proof of a 


Trinity, and with ſuch a happy 
ſucceſs, we have never yet met 
with any author that pretended to 
do it, further than in nd 

ing a Jew, 
and a teacher amongſt them, and 
thereby extreamly well acquaint- 
ed with the Old Teſtament, and 
the opinions of the Rabbi's) has 
done it with that evidence and 
perſpecuity as (we think) the 
moſt ſceprical perſon that is not 
prejudiced to ſacred writ, can find 
no objections againſt. This book 
we ſeriouſly recommend to all 
chriſtians, to confirm em in this 
truth, That 'tis no fiftion nor 


device of cunning or politick 


men, to believe that all the pro- 
phecies are fulfilled concernin 
t ie coming and office of the We 


ſfias. and that that Jeſus Chriſt 


whom we worſhip, is the true 
Meſfiasr. As for the Jews, as we 
ſaid before, we hope this will be 
ſuch a powerful and fall con- 
vittion. that that promiſe of an 
uniyerſal call will be ſpeedily ful · 


Gentiles is almoſt perfected, per- 
haps wholly, ſince it can hardly 
be ſhew'd where the goſpel has 
not now been. preach'd in the 
whole Gentile world ; we mean 
by Gentile, one that is not a Jew, 
the whole world being diſtin- 
guiſh'd into Jew and Gentile, by 
the apoſtles, and downwards. 

Queſt. Stones live, plants live, 
beaſts live, angels live, what ſuſ- 
tains them, or is their food ? 

Anſw. Here's a ſtrange ſort of a 
not ion, and if we eur ſelves might 
turn queriſts, we ſhould ask how 
any one could think of ſuch a 
thing. Burt to put the matter in 
as clear a light as we can; life 
is either that which is neceſſary or 
communicated: By neceſſary, we 
mean the firſt principle or origine 
of life, and Self-exiſtence, viz. 
God; by communicated, we mean 
that ſoul or life which God has 
endued ſtones, plants, beaſts, men, 
&c. with It would be too long 
for the deſign of this paper, to 
run thro' the ſeveral claſſes of the 
creation, and ſhow how minerals, 
wvegeratives, animals, &c. live. or 
how they exert their ſeveral fun- 
Qtions; only in ſhort we ſay, as 
they are beings, they reſult from 
a firſt Being as they have ſouls 
(peculiar to their organs) or life, 
they are influenced by the eter- 
nal mind, who is life it ſelf, and 
communicates life as he pleaſes. 
As for the latter part of the que- 
ſtion, What ſuſtains life? We an- 
ſwer, The firſt life has life in ſe- 
weral, or lives neceſſarily, and 
therefore depends not on food, 
Oe. for continuation of exiſt- 
ence All other derivative be- 
ings live either mediately, or im- 
mediately ; by immediately we un- 
derſtand, that immediate depen- 

Kk 3 dance 
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dance they have on their author, 
without whoſeexiſtence and life, 
nothing elſe could exiſt or live 
one moment, but would return 
to its primitive chaos: By medi- 
ate, we mean, that chain of cau- 
ſes which God uſually works by, 
when having given every living 
thing ſuch and ſuc powers, or- 
gans, Oc. he provides adapt and 
convenient ſupplies for each, ac- 
cording tO the nature he has giv- 
en it. It cannot be expedtted, 
that we ſhould herè tell the que- 
riſt how the fibres of the roots 
of trees, ſuck in the rain and 
radical moiſture of the earth; how 
that Succus Nutricus is Circulatad, 
cc. and ſo of the ſeveral opera- 
tions, growth and continuance of 
what the queriſt calls life in 
ſtones, plants, animals, &c. 
Queſt. 8. Several charitable per- 
ſons did bequeath lands, tene- 
ments, and conſiderable ſums of 
money ; the 92 whereof to 
be yearly diſtributed to the poor 
of a certain corporation in the 
North of England, and did con- 
ſtitute the Mayor and Aldermen 
the ſaid corporation, truſtees for 
the management, improvement, 
and diſtribution thereof; which 


truſtees have ſo ill diſcharged 


their ſaid truſt, they are ar this 
day in arrears to the poor above 
ewo thouſand pounds. 


Gentlemen, 

1am at this time on? of the above- 
Ja'd truſtees, and have been mayor 
of the ſaid corporation; before which 
time, I did often declare, and as 
zealouſly intend, that if ever I were 
elefled into that body, I world 
earneſtly endeavour a reformation of 
the aboveſaid wrong done to the poor; 
but after my advancement, I found 
twelve to one was too great odds for 
my eaſy nature to grapple withal, 


and did willingly flatter my ſelf that 
the wrong being done before my timet 
the ſin would not lie at my door; but 
now am forc'd to take notice of the juſt 
judgments of God upon ſeveral of the 
truſtees families, not one in ten of 
which have been truly proſperous this 


thirty years; and my ſelf having 


many children, would not willingly 
entail a curſe upon them, and there- 
fore deſire your advice, How I may 
with a good conſcience diſcharge that 
part of the aboveſaid truſt which is 
repoſed in me? 

Your ad vice will not only oblige 
me, but ſeveral other gentlemen who 
may fall under the ſame circumſtan- 
ces 

Auſw Upon a ſuppoſition that 
this relation is true, tis a buſineſs 
of ſo great conſequence, that it 
would be a great imprudence and 
temerity in us to propoſe an ex- 
pedient, eſpecially, ſince there 
may be ſeveral circumſtaaces that 
ought to be fully cxamin'd, which 
by this ſhort letter we have little 
inſight into That there cught 
to be reſtitution, we need not 
dictate to ſuch, who undoubt- 
edly know as well as our ſelves, 
but the manner how, we can't 
adviſe : All that we can ſay, is, 


that ir appears moſt rzaſorable 


to to us, that you who are ſenſi. 
ble of the injuſtice, ought in 
your own perſon to wait upon 
the biſhop for that reſpective dio- 
ceſs, and give him a full account 


of the whole affair, deſiring his 


advice, and that he will intereſt 
himſelf in the reformation of the 
abuſed truſt, which undoubtedly 
he will do, being probably the 
greateſt opportunity that ever will 


offer it ſelr to him for the ſervice 


of the chriſtian religion. 

Queſt A young man of my ac- 
quaintance returning home early in 
the morninę, having been all Night 

8 N 5 5 with 


SS 


his ſweet- heart, as he flood knocking 
at his own door, perceiv'd ſomething, 


. like a ſhadow paſſing by him, and at 


the ſame inſtant remain d immove- 
able, notwithſtanding all his endea- 
vours to the contrary: You are defir'd 


to reſolve, whether this were the ef- 


fect of the ſpirit's power, (if it were 
one) or of his idk ? I 3 

Anſw. That not only rational, 
but even inſenſible things are affe. 
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Qed with a ſort of horror at the 
appearance of ſpirits, has been the 
receiv d faith of all mankind, and 
is a circumſtance never omitted 
in thoſe ſort of deſcriptions by 
poets, who are to imitate nature, 
as Mr. Cowley obſerves in his 
notes on the 1ſt book of his Davis 
deis - And he himſelf has trod in 
the ſame path; for when he brings 
the fury to Saul's palace, 


* The Silver Moon with Terror paler grew, 
And neighb'ring Hermon ſweated flow'ry Dew; 
** Swifc Jordan ſtarted, and ſtrait backward fled, 
** Hiding among thick Reeds his aged Head. 


Fear will do the buſineſs as well 


as any ſpirit in all Limbus, fre- 


quent experience aſſures us, tho 


. which of the two was the bug · 


bear in the preſent caſe, dear que- 
riſt, we profeſs we are not con. 
jurers enough to reſolve you. 
Queſt. How far is a ſabbath-doy's 
journey, which we ſo often find men- 
tioned in the ſcriptures? 

Anſw. Not often, we think 
ſcarce morethan once : However, 
tis thought to have been about 
ſeven of the Hebrew furlongs, and 
ſomething more, much the ſame 
with the old Roman mile, con» 
taining a thouſand of the Hebrew 
greater feet, two thouſand of 
their leſſer. | 

Queſt. If polygamy wene again 


introduc'd, whether wou'd it bring 


more trouble or pleaſure to man- 
kind? oe 
Anſw. It might make wives 
more obedient, becauſe if one 
won ant another won ; but ir 
wou'd never make families more 


comfortable, or. ſo much as more 


numerous: The experience where- 
of we ſee in thoſe countries 
where tis allow'd and practis'd, 
among the Turks, the Great Mo- 


gul s, &c. whoſe Empires are as 


. 


thin of People as their families 
full of Diſentios and Mur. 
ders, * 

Queſt. Whether it be likely the 
world ſbould end by a general con- 
flagrarion, and when? © 

Anſw *Tis not only likely but 
certain, for eternal truth has ſaid 
it — * That the earth (at leaſt) 
and all that is in it, {ball be 
** burnt up. The Stoicks them- 
ſelves were of the ſame opinion, 
and the great probability there- 
of has been demonſtrated from 
natural cauſes, and is clear to 
thoſe who underſtand the frame 
of the earth, and thoſe predi- 
gious mines of ſulphur and mate - 
rials of fire ; nay, many of 'em 
actually ignited, reſerv'd with 
in its. Bowels. For the time, 
there have been ſo many lame 


gueſſes at it already, that we 


ſnan't pretend to make any new, 
only will = 05 the oldeſt we 
know, perhaps the moſt probable; - 
however ſuch a one as time has 
not yet confuted ; and thatiis that 
of the Rabbies, That the world 


ſhall laſt as 'tis now, for 6000 


ears, the 7th to be the ſab- 
N and then the conflagra- 


tion, 


. 


Queſt. I know a young gentleman 
in love with a Fam'd Beauty ; but 
fliehted by her, the ſame perſon is 
lov d by another young lady, of leſs 
beauty, but ſuperiour fortune: 
How ſhall be behav: himſelf between 
1 

Anſ» If the caſe ben't long e er 
this be decided, we d adviſe him to 
drop his addreſſis to the beauty, for 
two good reaſons: rſt, Becauſe 
ſhe's a beauty: And Secondly, (which 
is yet a better) becauſe the won t 
entertain him On the contrary, 
to improve his intereſt in the for- 
tune, if ſhe has no remarkable ill 
qualities: Firſt, Becauſe ſhe's a 
fertune ; (which he'll find the 
moſt comfortable importance in all 
matrimony, and much more ſa- 
wour int than the old knight 
erranty way, that thin-gutred, 
rambling, -grinning , ſtarviog 
love:) And, Secondly, Becauſe 
ſhe drops into his mouth, and 
there's all the charges of lies, 
preſents, whining, dying. love- 


lerters, maids, porters, Mc. c!ear- - 


Iy ſav'd into his own pocket 
Queſt. I finding that theres 4 
private diſpur? held bet wixt the 
thenian Oracle, and Gentleman 
at et James's, about the rationalit 


and operations of brutes : The ſubject | 


is ſo very nice and diverting, that 
ve believe you weuld highly oblige the 
age to publiſh what Las paſt betwixt 
you on this head? 

| nſw. Having the gentleman's 
liberty, we have thought fir to 
print the firſt letters that have 
paſt upon this ſubjeR, as follows : 


That brutes have m ſouls but are 
pure. machines, or a ſort of clock- 


work, dcwvoid of any ſenſe of . 
pain, pl aſure, d:fire, bope, fear, 


&Cc 6 vals. 
1. The contrary 2pinion cher- 


| ges he Almighty with injuſtic:: * be more noble than a body, why 
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purely for the nourishment of 
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Brutes have never made an ill 
uſe of their liberty, and thoſe 
natural powers which they re. 
ceiv'd in their firſt creation ; 
therefore jf God puniſhes them 


with pain, and makes them not 


only unhappy, but unequally un- 
happy, who are all equally inno- 
cent, (far Lapland dogs, &c. 
meet With better treatment than 
others) then I can't ſee how God 
can be juſt, how this p. inciple 
can be true, That under a juſt 
Cod nothing can be miſerable with. 
our demcrit; a principle which 
St. Auguſtin made ule of to de- 
monſtrate original fin againſt 
the Pclgians. 

2 * If we let go this argument 
of the m-chaniſm of beaſts, and 
their final diſſolution in this 


life, what aſſignable difference 


can there be berwixe them and 
rational men? | 

3. Weall agree in this dif- 
ferenc: betwixt men and beaſts, 
that men after their death are 


capable of happineſs in ancther 


life, which will infinitely out- 
ballance the affronts, unjuſt 
dealings and injuries that ma- 
ny meet with in this; but 


beaſts loſe all at death, they 


have been unhappy and inno- 
cent, without any expeQati- 


on of a future re compence: 


Now how this is conſiſtent with 
the juſtice of God, I know 
nat. | 

4. © The ſoul of a dog can't be 
more noble than the body, be- 
cauſe it is made for the body, 
incapable of any other end or 
felicity than enjoying the body; 
if there be any other end, you 
are to Show it What think you 
of the fhuls of flies that are made 


* fwallows; if the foul' of a fly 


ig it made for the uſe of ſwal. 
© lows bodies? And why don't 
* ſwallows rather feed upon grain 
© as other birds do? It appears 
incredible to me, that ſuch a 
number of ſouls ſhould be an- 
* nihilated to preſerve the body 
* cf one lilly bird. 


* Sir, If you return me a ſatis- 
factory Anſwer to theſe heads, 
and further demonſtrate and 
* confirm your own hypotheſis, 
you will not only oblige all 
* Cartefians, and amongſt them 
me, but all the reſt of the 
World, for tis a very nice and 
* curious Subject. 


I am Sir, 
Tours, &c, 


T. B. 


That Brutes have immaterial 


Souls, end are rational think- 
ing Creatures, ſenſible of plea- 
ſure, pain, deſire, hope, fear, &c. 


81, 


HEN I firſt engaged in 

this Subject, I was very 
ſenſible what numercus and 
learned Adverſaries I had to d-al 
with, there being ſcarce any of 
our modern Philoſophers who are 
nor Carteſians: And 1 ſhall more 
willingly defend what I have ad- 
vancd, ſince 'tis no Article of 
Faith, nor in the leaſt oppoſite to 


the Doctrine of the Immortality of 
human Souls, 


Tothe firſt Argument brought, 
Tat Brutes wild be innocently miſe- 
rable, and by conſequence God unjuſt, 
if they felt any pain? I Anſwer, 
4 har Biures were made for the 


7 
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ſervice and uſe of man, -as their 
proper end, and that therefore the 
pains and evils that they labour 
under, is the effect of Adam's 
tranſgreſſion: And they are not 
properly faid to be curs'd in 
themſelves, but in him, or rather 
he in them; for they being all 
made for hĩs ſervice, and he ſink- 
ing, they thereby loſt the happi- 
neſs and dignity of their Nature. 
and became liable to pain, ſick- 
neſs, and death, as being his ſer- 
vants; and as ſuch, their evils 
were properly his, and are only 
to be look'd upon as they have 

relation to him, be being made 
unhappy in the loſs of their vi- 
gour and health, and ſo deprived 
in great meaſure of the powers 


they receiv'd for ſuch a ſervice. 


If the Carteſant like not this An. 
ſwer, I wou'd deſire em to vindi- 
care the juſtice of God any other 
way, from the ſeeming ſeveriry 
of viſt ing the Sins of Parents upon 
the Children, unto the third and 
fourth generation; which cou'd 
have no thare in their parents 
tranſgreſſion, unleſs they cou'd 
act before they had a Being, which 
is a caſe of the ſame Nature, but 
conſiderably greater. I am confi- 
dent o Carteſian can tell how to 
get clear of this inſtance, or that 
of our dying in Adam, on any other 
Principles than what I have made 
uſe of to ſolve their caſe of brutes, 
unleſs they will alſo ſay that 
ſuch children, and all the reſt of 
Mankind, are Machines too. 


2. In Anſwer to the ſecond, 
which requires 4s aſſignable. diffe- 
rence betwixt a human and a brutal 
Soul upon admitting the rationality 
of brutes T Anſwer, Moſer whohas 
given us the hiſtory ofthe _ 
of both informs us that the Bort 
brought forth every living 2 
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(in the Hebrew, ſou! of liſe) but 
when he ſpeaks of Ce] ol 
of a man, beſides an inſpiration 
of the breath of life, or being 
made a living Soul, he adds, That 
he was made after the Imaze of God, 
which / beaſts are not. By the 
Image of God I underſtahd a par- 
ticipation, in ſome meaſure, of 
all his communicable Attributes, 
as a ſtamp or impreſſion of Holineſs, 
Juſtice. Mercy, &c. upon the ani» 
mal ſoul; for to ſay that man was 
made after the Image of God in 
reſpect of his body, is idolatrous 
nonſenſe; thus ſacred writ tells 
us of being renewed in the Image of 
Helineſs, f partaking of the divine 
nature, and thar Jeſus was the 
expreſs image of his Father's perſon ; 
I rake this Image of God to be 
ſo conſiderable a difference be- 
twixt a human and a brutal ſoul, 
that I need add no more; how- 
ever, to anticipate all further 
objection on this head, I further 


offer, That he that is thus capa» 


ble of the greateſt actions, is ca- 
pable of leſs, if they are alſo pro- 
per objects of the ſame capabili- 
ty; but a man by the 1 
of his nature being capable of 
religion, which is the moſt rea- 
ſonable and noble qualification 
of a created being, isalſo capble of 
other things of leſs conſequence, 
and which fall under the ſame 

power of thought as .religion 
does, I mean all that a brzte is ca- 
pable of, and other intermediate 
labouts of the mind, as numbers 
and their deep treaſuries, Jaws 
contracts, councils, and innume- 
rable other acquirements that 
brutes cannot reach unto, through 


organs: Apes that reſemble the 
uman figure, out-do other crea- 
tures, and thoſe hairy monſters 
tha: lo ok yet more like human, 
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an inaptitude and indiſpoſition of 


at Landeroo and Monomotopa, differ 
only from a rude Plebeian in re. 
ligion. If you demand of me, 
What becomes of brutal ſouls, 
which I hold to be immaterial, 
ſince I alſo grant that the imma- 
terial ſouls of men are immor- 
tal? I reply, That either they 
will be annihilated by the ſame 
power that created them out of 
nothing, or elſe that there is a 
rranſmigration of brutal ſouls, 
or elſe (which I'm yet more wil. 
ling to believe, ſince there's no 
hereſie nor ill conſequence attend- 
ing it) that they wander up and 
down theſe lower regions, till 
the time ſpoken of by St. Paul, 
Rom. 8. 21. Becauſe the Creature 
ſhall be deliver d from the bondage of 
corrupt ion, the State that Adam 
brought em into by his tranſgreſ- 
ſion) into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God ; (a Text by many 
ſuppos'd to have relation to the 
Mileninum) and that then all 
creatures which by Adam's fins 
have been ſubjef to vanity, (to uſe 
the Apoſtle's Phraſe) that is, lia- 
able to pain, ſickneſs and death, 
ſhall riſe again, and for the thou- 
ſand Tears reign shall be partakers 
of the ſame happineſs and vigour 
that they had before Adam fell: 
If this be fo, twill be a recom- 
pence for their ſufferings now, 
and the firſt argument will be 


thereby fully anſwer'd ; there's 


now a very pious, learned divine, 
that has imparted to ſome of his 
friends an opinion not much un- 
like this, viz. That he belicwes God 
Almighty may for his own glory make 
ſome uſe or other of all creatures in 


another life, perhaps for the ſervice of 


glorified bodies, ſince be ſees no rea- 
ſon for the annihilation of their ſoul:: 
Bur this by the by, ſince the for- 
mer part of my anſwer is full to 
your argument; and as to the lat- 
ter, 
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ter, you are at liberty to believe 
and conclude as you pleaſe. _ 

3. As to the third, tis compos'd 
of the two former, and therefore 
has its anſwer above. 

. You take ir for granted in 
the fourth, That the ſoul of a Dog 
is made purely for the enjoyment and 
uſe of the body, and therefore can't 
be more noble than it; which is a 
Petitio Principii, for the end of a 
Dog is not the enjoyment of his 
body. I have before thow'd that 
all creatures are made for the uſe 
of man, and that being their pro- 
per end, the uſe and enjoyment 
of their own ſenſes cannot be ſo 
too, for that wou'd be abſurd. A 
Spaniel expreſſes a greater guſt 
of pleaſure in fetching a fowl off 
the water which his maſter has 
ſhot, than in cating, which is the 
moſt alluring ſenſe in a brute, 
which inſtance ſhows that a brute 
may have more pleaſure in ſer- 
ving a man than inthe enjoyment 
and uſe of any ſenſe. A good 
mn's beaſt is mpre happy in a mo- 
derate labour and prepar'd food, 
than any wild creature that con- 
tinually drudges under the diff. 
eulties of fear and hunger. Now 
if a Dog be made for the ſervice 
of man, I know not how his ſoul 
can be excepted, ſince without it 
he cou'd neither ſerve his maſter 
nor himſelf : And if ſo, The ſoul 
of a Dog is made for the uſe of his 
after, by actuating and influen» 
cing the body for the maſter's ſer- 
vice, and that which aQuares, is 
more noble than that which is 
actuated; ſo that on the contrary, 
the ſoul of a brute is more noble 
than the body. Laſtly, Lou ask, 
Why a ſwallow de vours 12 a multi- 
tude 1 Flies fouls to preſerve her bo- 
ay, if the ſoul of a Fly is more noble 
than the moſt perfect body? J An- 
ſwer, Then "tis not the foul of 
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Flies that is deſtroyed, and gives 
nouriſhment to the Swallow's bo- 
dy, but the body of the Fly, and 
tis that which ſhe purſues, (not 
mechanically] as. we ſhall ſhow 
hereafcer: A ſwallow can no more 
devour a fly's ſoul, than the canĩ- 
bals in Guinea eat up the ſoul's of 
one another. immateriality being 
no ways ſubjedt to the aſſault or 
violence or any matter however 
modified. 

come to prove from your own 
definition of matter, and from the 
Laws of the motion of matter, that 


'tis impoſſible for a ſwallow to purſue 
a 2 ſo of other creatures) 
by reaſon of any motion or impreſſion 
made on the optick Nerve. | 
Matter according to the Carte- 
feans, is Bulk extended inte lergth, 
breadth, and thickneſs, paſſfve, im- 
penetrable, and diviſible. In the pro- 
ſecution of this Argument alone, 
T ſhall endeavour to obviate all 
that ever hereafter can be ſaid in 
favour of the mechaniſm of 


brutes ; therefore I ſhall be a lit- 


tle larger upon it, tho" I contract 
what I wou'd ſay upon the other 


heads: I ſhall therefore premiſe + 
theſe Poſtulates, which I believe 


all philoſcphers aſſent to. 


1. Matter can't move of it ſelf. . 


2. A body mov'd, and meeting, 
with another quieſcent body in 
its way, if it propells, it commu- 
nicates its own motion to it. in 
proportjon to its Bulk, provided 
that the body propell'd be Ho- 
mogeneous to if, 

3- That body which propels 
or atttacts another body in pro- 


portion to its bulk and diſtance, 


propels or attraQts all, or that are 
of a leſſed bulk, and nearer, or 


much eaſier. 
4- If a ſubtle fine body meets 


compad and apt:oncus or porous 
body 
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body, it either pervades it as the 
air and rays of Light, or reflects 
without propulſion, as wind a- 
gainſt a wall directly or obliquely. 
3. A body that moves in a 
curve Line moves unnaturally ; 
its narural motion being in a 
ſtrait Line, a Stone whir!'d round 
in a Sling, flies direct when freed 
from it, after the manner of a 
Tangent line to a Circle. 

6. Matter hitting Matter di- 
2 propels dire&iy, or reflects 
directly, or if obliquely, it re- 
flects at equal Angles. 

7. Matter that attraQts Matter, 
does it in a right line. 


I. Matter cannot move of it 
ſelf, being paſfve. A ſwallow 
moves, ( when ſhe purſues her 


prey ; ) but ſince ſhe does not 


move her ſelf, which way receives 
the the motions communicated 
to her? as ſometimes in a right 
line, a Curve, a Circle, a Parabola, 
beſides many irregular Figures 
and Turnings, either ſhe receives 
this motion from matter within, 
or from without; the firſt, which 
has too much abſurdity in it, you 
pretend not to, therefore I ſhall 
examine the laſt. 


II. The unknown ſomethings in 
* brutes, which I call ſenſes, are the 
firſt original Springs thar receive 
motion from Yomething withour, 
and communicate it to the whole 
Machine. For inſtance, You ſay, 
„That an object by its effluvi- 


cus particles ſbakes the nerves 


« which are at the bottom of 
© the eyes, and theſe again by 
„ communicating the impulle to 


* other dependent nerves, ſets 


{© the whole body in motion, ac- 
* cording to the nature of the 
£ impreſſion; as in ſome clocks, 
if ſuch a ſtring be pull'd, you 
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have the laſt hour, and parts 
* of hours; if ſuch a Spring be 
* moved, all the Wheels are et 
« on going, and you know the 
* next hour that wou'd be: And 
'* ſo of other ſimple or com. 
* pound motions.” But this is 
urg d without a juſt reflection 
upon the nature of the firſt mo- 
tion, viz the nerves at the eye, 
as alſo how it's poſſible the ſame 


motion of the optick nerves ſhou'd 


cauſe ſuch vaſtly different and 
irreconcileable motions in the 
body. 

To the firſt, Let us but conſi- 
der the nature of theſe fine parti. 
cles of matter, or ſubtle effluyi- 
ums, and what power they haye 
to work upon the optick nerves, 


. and yet afcer the ſame manner as 


matter works upon matter ; for 
that's the ſuppoſition : Firſt, I 
ſay that 'tis im 8 there ſhou'd 
be any ſuch effluviums and parti- 
cles of matter that can have this 
effect; for ſuppoſing ten thouſand 
men upon a N 5000 rank d 
toward the ſouth 4, with their 
faces full north, looking upon an 
object juſt as high as their eyes 
B; alſo 5geoco rank d to the weſt 


— 44 — 


C, with their faces looking upon 
a little ſituated object to the eaſt 
D, it follows that the particles 
which fly from the object B, to 
the eyes of all thoſe men which 
ſtand in rank at A. ſhall interfere 


with thoſe that fly frem D, ta- 


wards che rank of men at C: $0 
that 


/ 
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that either here muſt be penetra- 
tion of bodies, or ſuch oppoſition 
and claſhing together, that the 
objedts beyond would be inviſible: 
— Or, further, 
ſuppoſe the 
whole Square 
be ſetwith men 
on every ſide, 
every effluvi- 
um or parti- 
lun cle of matter 
which flows from the obje& in 
the midſt of the eyes of all about 
it, muſt be one and many milli- 
ons at the ſame time; or elſe two 
particles which touch one anc- 
ther at the obje& in the middle, 
muſt alſo touch one another when 
they come to the two corners of 
the ſquare ; tis the ſame in a 
circle where they lye iſſuing from 
the center extending in diſtance 
proportionable to their length. 

Again, Suppoſe a man views a 
great part of the Heavens at once, 
can the effluviums which ariſe 
from every part of the ſurface of 
ſo many millions of miles ex- 
panſe, come all joſtling and crowd- 
ing into the little circumference 
of the eye, unleſs myriads of my- 
riads hide themſelves one in ano- 
ther, and be no bigger, by joyn - 
ing together? No, tis as impoſſi- 
ble as the Doctrine f Brutal Me. 
chaniſm it (elf. 

If it be obje&ed, That theſe 
particles of matter are extream 
fine, and therefore may more ea- 
ſily ſlide betwixt one another ; [ 
anſwer, That if they are matter, 
we muſt ſuppoſe 'em to be Cubes, 
Squares, Parellip pedent, Priſms, 
Pyramids, Cones, Cilinder, or ſome 
other irregular Figures And 'tis 
as evident as 2 and 3 makes 5, 
that great bodies bear ſuch pro- 
portion to one anothers power 
and motion, as little bodies do; 


imagine then that millions of 
Steeples , Pillars, Graveſtones, 
Militones, and ſuch like, flew 
ſwiftly and cloſe rogether, and 
another company as numerous 
cloſe crowded ſhou'd croſs rheir 
way, and meet all together, muſt 
nor here be either penetration to 
get clear of one another, or ſuch 
a joſtling and oppoſition as would 
wholly deſtroy and confound one 
anothers career, So in ſmaller 
Aroms, the ſides and edges wou'd 
be the sharper to faſten upon one 
another, and where they hit full, 
they wou'd ac upon one ano 
according to their power and mo- 
tion, as the grearer Bodies we 
juſt now imagin'd wou'd do. 
This ſufficiently deſtroys both 


the peripatetick and Carteſian hy- 


potheſis, of objects ſending any 


particles or effluyiums to the eye 


to create viſion. But ſuppoſe af- 
ter all, that ſome fine efluviums 
(as fine as that fancy'd ſubtle 
matter which Deſcartes himſelf in- 
vented, when he made his world) 
do ſtrive to make an impreſſion 
upon the eye, from the ſecond po- 
ſtulate,it's plain that they wou'd 
either pervade the eye, or reflect 
back again, they being neither 
homo-geneous as to their compo- 
ſition, nor affording any propor- 
tionality in Bulk, fit for propul- 
fion. Now ſince tis impoſſible 
for theſe effluviums to proceed 
from a hare to a dog's eye ; 'tis 
alſo impoſſible the hare shou d 
move the dog's eye at all, be- 
cauſe there muſt be à reſiſtance 
of parts before any motion can 


enfue, ſo that every way the ar- 


gument is incluſive. 

Again, impreſſion or propulſion 
does not bring bodies nearer toge- 
ther, but drives em farther off; 
ſo that if a hare made any impreſ- 
ſion upon the dog's eye, wo d 

rive 
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drive the dog away from her, ra- 
ther than cauſe him to run after 
her. And what is yet as foreign 
to the properties of matter. Why 
does a dog turn and run in curye 
lines ſometimes to meet the hare, 
when as the impreſſion, if any 
wou'd, comes to his eye in a right 
line? and therefore his motion 
muſt be direct according to the 
laſt Poſtulate; theſe ſeem to me 
ſuch -monſtrous abſurdities, that 
there's no way for the Carteſians 
to get clear of em, but by ſaying 
the hare is a Load. ſtene, and that 
ſhe draws the dogs by the eyes, 
which is yet as merry as the reſt ; 
for if there were any ſuch a mag- 
netick power, it wou'd act more 
werfully hard by, than at a di- 
tance, by the third Poſtulate ; al- 
tho' a dog ſometimes goes within 
ſix or eight yards of a hare ſit- 
ting, without any att raction when 
if he were 60 or 80 yards diſtant 
from her in chaſe, the attraction 
(according to them) wou'd be 
werfu), and his eyes wou'd 
ſerve him inſtead of a Noſe. . 


III. Now I preſume it will be 

a fair concluſion, that if matter 
does not firſt give motion to theſe 
curion Machines (as I hope I have 
prov' d) then it muſt be the ani- 
mal ſoul, or in Solomon's phraſe, 
the ſpirit of @ Beaſt, which is a 
very remarkable diſtinſtion from 
the body. Such as are not wil- 
ling thatdogs ſhould be capable of 
ſimple and compound Idea's rais'd 
by external Objects, after the ve- 
ry ſame manner as they are rais d 

. ina man, thou'd ſhow where and 
how they differ ; ſince the argans 
of ſenſation proper ts excite Idea's 
are common to both men and 
brutes, and ſince external objecs 
themſelves have the ſame effect 
upon both, either for ſights, 


ſounds, & c. How can any Carte- 
ſian, according to the aboveſaid 
Poſtulates, or their own definition 
of matter, ſhow how dull paſſive 
matter, as ſuch, be capable of the 
following inſtances: The Provi- 
ſion of the ant, the fear and con. 
ſcientiouſneſs of a dog when he 
has done an ill thing, the docibi- 
lity of an elephant. What im- 
mediate motion is there upon 
any one of the ſenſes. that makes 
a dog uſe ſuch probable means in 
ſeeking his loſt maſter, or when 
he is 10ſt himſelf, how comes he to 
find the way home, or beget pup- 
pies? A good breed of watches, 
and ſuch as when left behind us 
at any place would follow ys 
home, would be an extraordina- 
ry ccntrivance indeed of matter. 
What makes the Fox uſe ſuch 
ſtratagems and cunning to eſcape 
the hounds, or to ſeek his prey, 
nothing but memory, judgment, 
imagination, reflection, com- 

unding, dividing, and making 
intelligent concluſions from true 
or Very propable premiſes, as 
theſe inſtances all abound with : 
Nothing, I ſay, can thus actuate 
or influence brutes but a thinking 
rational ſpirit within 'em, which 
exerts it ſelf after ſuch different 
modifications, 


Nor is the ſacred Valumes ſi- 
lent in this caſe, but give vs allo 
their teſtimony againſt the me- 
chaniſm of brures. The ſerpent 
is ſaid to be more ſubtile than am 
beaſt of the field, and we are advis d 
tobe wiſe as ſerpents, but harmleſs as 
dowes; the ſterk and ſwallow know 
their appointed ſeaſons ; the Ox know- 
eth his owner, and the Aſs his mi- 
ſter's crib : The eagle ſitteth upon the 
high rock, and eſpicth for meat ; (an 
act of judgment) with many more 


places to the like purpoſe ; ſo ** 


Z 


jurin 
beaſt 
ſerve 


fore. 


round, white, red, &c. 


I think there needs no more to 

rove that brute creatures are capa- 
ble of thinking, and conſequent- 
ly that they are not pure machines 
or clock-work. 

Nay, I think it ſo far from in- 
juring religion, to prove that 
beaſts are rational, that it highly 
ſerves it; for if we allow them 
to be machines, tis bur riſing one 
ſtep higher, and aſſerting the me- 
chaniſm of men as a yet more 
cuirous piece of clock- work, for 
that's the thing that atheiſts are 
now driving at. | 

I have only now to prove, (and 
I ſhall do it briefly) that matter 
can't think, and draw this laſt 
conſequence, that if matter cannot 
think, and yet there is ſomething in 
brutes tha? doe think, then there is 


ſomething in brutes that is not mat 


ter, by which I underſtand the 
brutal Spirit or animal Soul, as be- 


Thinking is not inherent in ſim- 
ple matter, for then every ſtone 
and tree would be a rational 
creature. his £244 
Nor is, it inherent in compound 
matter, for then a buſhel of corn 


would make a thinking animal. 


Nor is thinking any modifica- 
tion of matter, as hot, cold, ſquare, 


be ing ſimple Idea's in us, and not 
in bodies, as is granted by all 
modern philoſophers, and as I 


ſhall demonſtrate, if I have oc- 


caſion to ſpeak on this head. 


Nor can the fine inſenſible parts 
of matter think, for there's no 
reaſon that a ſmall Rivuler ſhould 
be wiſer than the ocean; or is 
there any more analogy betwixt 
thought and ſmall particles of 
matter, than betwixt thought and 
great bodies: Nor can matter mo- 
ving think, ſince motion is only a 
mode or accident of matter, an 


CS 


heſe 
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not eſſential to it; but why an 
arrow ſhould be wiſer when fly. 
ing in the air, than ſtill in the 
uiver, is a merry ſort of a rid. 
le. But if this accident of mo- 
tion helps matter to think, the 
Sun, Moon and Stars are much 


more intelligible than we; nay, 


our common culinary fires, which 
are only matter briskly moy'd, 
wou'd be our maſters. | 


Laſtly, I know but one other 
objection of theſe material Gentle. 
men, viz. That 'tis matter aptly 
inform'd, rightly diſpoſited and 
duly organiz'd, which is capable 
of thinking. To this I — 
That they ought to explain what 
they mean by this apt informati- 
en, right diſpoſition, and due orga- 
nization, and then this objeQtion 


Shall have its anſwer ; but I'm ſa- 


tisſied I shall always want that 
ſatisfaCtion ; for all that I could 
ever yet meet with, either know 
not what they mean when they 
ſpeak of due and proper organizati- 
on, Oc. or elſe they bring it un · 
der ſome of the former heads 
which I have anſwer d already : 
So that I hope this argument is 
every way concluſive, That brutes 
are not mov'd mechanically; 


That matter can't think, but 


that brutes do think, and there- 


fore that there is ſomething in 


them which is immaterial and 
rational, and which acts upon 
their bodies. | 


And now, Sir, I have gone 
thro what I firſt propos d, and 
am willing to think that I have 
perform'd what you expected iu 
the cloſe of your Letter: I am 
not over-fond of making a con- 
vert of you, but if you find any 
thing that's reaſonable and con- 


d cluſive, I hope you'll lay by the 


preju- 
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prejudices of an 0 t, and on- 

y ſuppoſe it ſpoken by a friend; 
or elſe that it is a child of your 
own brain, ſo that truth may not 
Joſe a votary of you, nor 


SIR, 
| Tour, &c. 
R. S 


. Queſt. 4 married Lady wieets a- 
wother woman's husband, flays fre- 
quently with him, ſome hours at a 
time, in ſecret, and permits all the 
freedom and liberty that Man and 
Wife are capable of, only the laſt 
favour excepted, pretending to con- 
ſeience and principles, becauſe ſhe 
does not go through ſtitch: Pray 
what do you think ſhe meant ly con- 
ſcience and principles under ſuch 4 
practice? e 
Auſw. Tis poſſible her conſci- 
enceand principles are ſome natu- 
ral impediment, or that she her 
ſelf is injur d, and would not be 


ſo ungenerous to prejudice her 


friend; or perhaps she expects to 
be ravish'd, or — we don t know 
what ; yet we are not ignorant 
what notions She ought to have 
of conſcience and principles. Sup- 
poſing the matter of fact true, 
tis unnatural hypocriſie, and 
adultery before God, who being 
a ſpirit, does look at the ſpirit 
and inward inclinations: So that 
whatever little pretences I have 
to vertue and honour in outward 
appearances, if I'm a {l:ye to my 
Isſts and brutish inc inãtions, the 
reſt avails me nothing. 


the immediate fin againſt God, 
the injury to the husband, the 


Beſides 
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perjury to her ſelf, in breaking 
her Marriage Vous; ſhe might 
refle& what preſidents have been 
in like caſes, as the ruin of fami- 
lies, ble odſhed, jea louſie, infa- 
my, and after all, the afflicting re- 
ſentments of a real conſcience ; 
theſe things cot ſidered, might be 
a means to reclaim her, =——— 


We believe it more than proba. 


ble, this Queſtion might be ſent 
by ſome that with the Lady ve- 
ry well, and would admoniſh her 
ecretly, and we ſhould beg lad if 
it has a good effect. . 


Queſt. War Method does Def. 
cartes make uſe of to ſhow the. rea- 


ſon why the Loadſtone draws Iron, 


or Iron the Loadſtone? 


._ Anſw. By a very ingenious hy- 


theſis, bur it's built upon other 
uppoſitions, which oughe firſt 
to have been prov'd, but the 
method is this, vix. The Loadſtone 
draws Iron,or Iron the Loadſtone, 
from this cauſe, that the Pores 
of them are ſo diſpos'd (but how, 
he gives us no Accownt) that the 
Striate, or channel'd Matter, 


which comes from the Poles of 
the elementary Maſs (which is alſi 


another Riddle) and continues its 
way through the pores which 


are parallel to the axle of the 


Earth, paſſing more eaſily through 
the pores of Loadſtone and Iron, 
than through thoſe of all other 
bodies,drives away by this means 
all the air met with between 
both, and becauſe this Air finds 
no place to paſs into becauſe all 
is full (for he denies a Vacuum) but 
into that which the one or the 
other of theſe two bodies quit- 
teth, there is a Neceſſity that the 
Iron ſhould be thruſt towards the 
Loadſtone, & vice verſa. 


Queſt. One 


US 


DRP 


„ & a. 


a 
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Queſt. One- aſirts, that the rati- 
onal faculty. is but handmaid, or 


ſubſervient 70 the intelle&, no part 


at all of the eſſence of the ſoul, 
nor obliged to it by the inſeparabi- 


lity of union er identity ; Your 


opinion of it ? | 

Anſw. Tis now agreed on by 
moft philoſophers, that even the 
faculties of the ſonl are not really 
diſtinꝭ either from ＋ it ſelf, or 
ene another: And if this holds, 
much leſs do we think any thing 
can be ſeparated from it ſelf, the 
rational faculty and the inzelle# 
ſounding to us one and the ſame 
thing — Unleſs the author of 
this opinion has a mind to change 
names and notions, and reſolves to 
ſpeak ſo as not to be underſtood. 


Bur if we have any kind of gueſs 


at his meaning, we fancy it 
muſt be, — That the power of 
ratiocinating, preciſe ſyllogizing, or 
drawing concluſions and conſequen- 
ces from premiſes, is dependant on, 
or ſubſervient to the power of ap- 
prehenging or underſtnnding any fin- 
ple obje# : Though even here nei- 
ther he nor his reader can have 
any Clear notion of hings after 


this way of expreſſing them, for 


in truth there's no real diftine- 
tion between the power, of one of 
theſe act, and the other; the 
ſame facu ty, namely, the iatellect, 
underſtanding, or reaſon, produ- 
cing both of them ; aud another 
beſides, we mean that of compoun- 
ding and dividing, or affirming and 


. denying, as well as ſimple imaging 


on one- ſide, and train of thoughts 
arguing or concluding on the other, 
We grant indeed, that the act 


of. reaſoning may be ſuſpended, or 


the ixtellect, rational faculty, or 


ſoul, not able outwardly or ſen- 
fibly to exert it, thro" indiſpeſition 


of organs, but ſti ll che faculty re- 


mains, and is as inſeparable from 
the intell:#, or ſoul, as that is 
from it ſelf, being the ſame with 


a> | 5 
Queſt. One aſſerts, That the- body 
of Man, taken under that diſtin# 
notion, cannot give to, it ſelf the fi 
gure of a Man, and therefore. hath 
neeed of an eternal ſculptor, or de- 
lineator, which ſbou d be ſecretly am- 
buſcaded iy the material maſs of the 
ſeed, and deſcend upen it from a- 
bove ; yet this, in ſo much ar tis of 
a material condition, and far. below 
the fineneſs, of 4 ſpiritusl nature, 
cannot derive the plaſtick virtue, any 
more from it ſelf than from the groſs 
maſs of the body ;, neceſſary it is 
therefore. that there bs ſome prece- 
dent, or elder principle which myſt | 
be purely immaterial, yet real and 
operative, to which may. be juſtly at- 
tributed the power of. fgurat ian by 4 
ſeillary impreſſion upon the Archeu', 
or regal ſpirit ef the ſeed. Ihe ſoul 
of the father therefore, when it de- 
cend; to viſit and relieve the inferi- 
our facultics, and make à progreſs 
to ſurvey the ſeed in. the very pa- 
roxiſm 0 bodily aim, doth upon the 
wel! of ſeed engrave and —_— | 
the i s- and figure of it ſelf 
(which . ſober — the only 
cauſe of the fæcundity of ſeed:) and 
thence is that comely and magni 
cent ſtructure of the Infant; others 
wiſe, if the foul were nit figur'd 


ile 
in 


but this figure of the- aid ar 

ſpontaneouſly, 2 
any member, cou d not beget a ſon 
but maim d in the ſame : Tour opi. 
nion of this is deſired? EA, 


" Anſo. In ſober truth, as the au- 
thor ſays, either the queriſt or he 
has mounted the argument ſo high 
we can hardly tell very well what 
to make on't; However, we will 
have one flight at it, and firſt try 

LI whether 
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Whether we can underſtand it ; 
and then, if we can, anſwer it. 


For the firſt expedition, [The 


body of a man's giving to it ſelf 


the fgure of a man] We won't 
6 1 ſo hard a name as nonſenſe, 
ut only confeſs tis to us unin- 
relligibſe; for if we can gueſs 
any thing at it, it implies a man's 
acting before he is, or at leaſt giv- 
ing himſelf a ſgure before he has 
a fgure ; for whatever is body 
muſt have figure, and that figure 
in the Feetus, very ſoon diſtinctly 
delineated ; nay, ifwe will believe 
microſcopes, that is, if we will be- 
Heve our eyes, it is ſigur d, and 
has diſtin& parts and organs even 
in the ſced it ſelf. But further, 
we readily grant, that we can t 
imagine how a maſs of ſeemingly 
unform d matter, ſhould throw it 
ſelf into that beautiful form: But 
neither can we underſtand: what 
the author means by [an eternal 
ſculptor or delineater ambuſcado d 
in, &] for how any thing can 
be externally in another thing, we 
confeſs we are yet to learn, nor 
who this ſealptor is, unleſs the 
Archeus, he afterward mentions. 
However this, whatever it is, 
cannot, he thinks, derive an 
plaſtick virtue either from it ſel 


or the body, and therefore there 


mult be ſome elder principle, im- 
material and operative, which 
figures the matter, by a ſizillary 
impreſſion on the Archeus, or re- 

al ſpirit of the ſeed. And 
43h unleſs we miſtake, lying 
the pinch of the queſtion, whe- 
ther ſo, or not, we declare our 
ſelves inclin'd to the negative, for 
theſe rwo or three following rea- 
ſons : Becauſe this ſigillary impreſ- 
fon ſuppoſes. the ſoul to be mare- 
rial, for nothing but matter can 
at by way of figilary impreſſion 
upon matter, Nothing but what 
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has extended, terminated, quanti- 
tative parts, can ſo act upon what 
has quantity, as to leave its fi- 
gure behind it. But this opini- 
on ſuppoſes the pure immaterial 
ſoul to have a figure like a man, 
which nothing 1s capable of bur 
body. Again, This ſuppoſes the 
ſoul can a& really and efficaci- 
ouſly, ſo we mean, as to make 
any alteration in the ſu6je#, on 
what is no effential or integral 
part of the body, only an excre. 


mentitious part, tho' indeed the 


fineſt ſort of excrement, which it 
may as well do on the nails or 
hair, making that ſtand an end 
when it pleaſes, or any other ſort 
of excrement, thoſe laſt mention'd 
being indeed more conſtant and 
abiding than that which is the 
ſubje& of the preſent diſpute. 
It's true, that the ſoul may act 
upon the animal ſpirits, or Ar- 
cheus, for by that affected term 
of theirs, they muſt either mean 
ſome ſuch thing, or nothing, and 
the whole body of the animal ſpi- 
ries (there's bur a ſeeming im- 
propriety in the exprefſion,* no 
more being underſtood by them, 
than the pureſt ſort of matter) 
may perhaps be ſuppos'd, could 
they be ſeen altogether, and di- 
ſtin&> from other parts of the 
body, as other cuts in anatomical 
books repreſent the entire ſyſtem 
of arteries, . veins, &. to have 
ſomething of the figure of a 
man, which figure, for ought 
we know, they may ſtill retain, 
though too fine for ſenſe, when 
they are ſeparated from the 
body, as they are eminently in 
the act we are diſcourſing of. 
However, this they can't receive 
from the ſoul, nor can it engrave 
a figure or impreſs of it ſelf up- 
on them, unleſs it can give 
what it never had. And if the 

hy potheſis 


hypotheſis we have juſt touch' d 
at, of our own (for we don't lay 
it dowu as if wp were very fond 
on't) may be granted, if the ani- 
mal ſpirits, form'd into the real 
ſhape cf an Homunculus, tho' to 
us inviſible, being commanded 
by the higher immaterial ſoul, tho 
not figur'd by it, but by the 
mould of the body thro! which 
they paſs, if theſe are ſuppos'd 
to give this form to the infant, 
ſtamping thoſe exquiſitely fine 
parts in the ſeed, which by new 
tupplies of matter, when made 


a part of the mother, grows ſtill 


larger and larger; ſuppoſing this, 
we ſay the Siiculty —— 
how a father maim'd in any mem- 
ber, ſhould not produce à ſon 
maim d like him: For theſe ſpi- 
rits are ſent about from their 


ſcat by thoſe duchus's whatever 


they are, through which nature 
equably conveys em towards all 
the parts of the body; tho' if 
0 their way be blockt up by a palſie, 
or ſome ſuch diſeaſe, or if any 
: part be wanting, they muſt c'en 
* return re infecta, as they would 
| do; for example, If a man went 
to kick that had no legs, on a 
velle of his ſoul, the ſpirits 
would run as far as they could 
through uſual paſſages, and- be 


forc'd to ftp at the knee, or 
F whatever part 'twas where the 
defect began though if a 


pair of new legs could be ſet 
on, or the old ones, with all things 
in ſtatu quo, the man would be 


72 uy 1 
* 


their old paſſages; as we ſee in 
thoſe who have had their noſes 
and fingers cut as good as quite 


which yer haye been cured 
again, and able to move them 


; 
3 
- 
S 


— EEE. 


able ro play at foor-ball again as 
well as ever, the ſpirits finding 


off, hanging only by a little kin, 


as well as eyer: So here, thoſe 
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ſpirits which ſhould have gone to 


the maim'd part of the father 
finding no ſuch impediment in the. 
maſs they are to form, make the - 
exact re of a man, unleſs the 
woman 5 fancy afterward deform the 
infant, which very frequently hap- 
pens, Not that we think that + 
this Impreſſion is at firſt ſmgle, as 
if only one ſeal or figure were 
made on the maſs, for microſcopes 
tell us there are many animalcu- 
les in that ſubſtance or diſſe#ion, 
nature providing more than one, 
nay, many, to be more ſure in 
her operation; (like thoſe innu- 
merable little images of the ſur 
winch are foim'd in the ar 


of a rain. bow) though ſeldom 


more than one lives (in larger ani - 
mals we mean, there being not · 
nouriſbment, for more). Now as the 


father's animal ſoul did firſt give 


this ſtamp or impreſſion, that be- 
ing commanded by the ſuperiour. 
ſpirit, without, which, being 
only matter, we fee not how it 
could ac, ſo there ſeems to be 
need of an immaterial ſpirit to 


continue matter in action, to ſet 


the plaſtic powers on work, to act 
on the purer matter, according: 
to thoſe imperfect organs which 
ir finds, and which grow daily 
larger and better defin'd by the 
addition of new matter from the 
mother. - After all, we 

are not only ſenſible that this 
hypotheſis labours with many 
difficulties. but know the fame 
muſt be ſaid of any other: For 
the truth is, we find more to 
puzzle us in our new: diſcove- 
ries, than to give a rational and 
entire ſatisfattion ; and are apt 
to think that the greateſt phi- 
loſophers in the world, as well 
as we, who hardly deſerve the 


name of the leaſt, myſt be for- 


ced at laſt to fly to a. divine 
. Liz power, 


DDr 


ver ſubje& —— Marvelous are thy 
works, O Lord! that is, beyond 
the reach of nature, and own as 
he did, that man is awfully and 


modus thereof they can never de- 


termine poſitively. 
' Queſt. What's the reaſon that an 
ty bottle corked, and let down 4 


hundred fathom into the ſea; when 


drawn up again, the cork will be 
ound within the bottle? 

Anſw. The air in the bottle ex- 
pands it ſelf when in this region 
of air, but when the bottle is ſur- 
rounded with the region of wa- 
ter, the coolneſs thereof forces 
the air to retire from the ſides of 
the bottle, whereby the air con- 


denſing or withdrawing it ſelf in- 


to leſs room in the bottle, the 
neck of the bottle becomes emp- 
of air, and the more the air 
rives to retire, it ſucks the ſtron- 
ger at the cork ; then the air in 
the ſea preſſes to penetrate the 


cork and by both theſe. motions 


the cork is drawn and alſo driven 


into the bottle. 


Queſt. Wheiher a man may mar- 
ry too ſiſters ? | 
: Anſw. The civil law puniſhes 
him who does it, and the canon 
is grounded upon the reverfe of 
Levit. xviii. 16. Thou ſbalt not diſ- 


cover the nakedneſs of thy brother's 


wife, it is thy brother's nakeaneſs : 
The reverſe of it (which is al- 
ways included in theſe prohibiti- 
ons) is, Thou ſhalt not diſcover the 


-nakedneſs of thy ſiſter's husband, it 


is thy ſiſter's nakedneſi. Here it is 


5 om the, ſiſter may: not marry 


c ſiſter's husband, and how he 


can marry her, without ſte mar- 


ries him, we know not. God 


Almighty himſelf has given one 


ſafe expoſition af all ſuch doubt- 
ful degrees of relation, in one 
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| power, as the pſalmiſt on this 


wonderfuly made, tho' the: preciſe 


* 
. 


read the arguments in the di- 


general expreſſion, ' Near of king 
that we marry none that are near 
of kin to us; and indeed, the 
world is wide enough for perſons 
to marry without any danger. 
Thoſe that would be critically 
ſatisfied in ſuch like caſes, may 


vorce of king Henry VIII. when 
— for marrying his brother's 
wife. 


- Queſt. I have been in love this 


three years, and in this time I have 
had ene child by him I loved, and 
now I find he begins to ſlight to me; 


he is very civil when 1 ſee him, but I 


fina it by his abſence, he ſeldom 
comes to me, unleſs I go to him, and 
then he -is angry, ſo that what to 
do I cannot tell : I have been adviſ- 
ed by all - friends to ſlight him, and 
never ſee him more; 1 have endea. 
veured as much as I can, but all wil 
not do, I muſt ſee him, or I cannot 
live; what can I do? I am themeſt 
miſcrable of all my ſex Good Gen- 
tle men, I beg you will give me your 


advice in your next Oracle, or I am 


a dead woman: If he never marry 
nne, I could be ſatisfied, if he wou d 
be as kind as formerly ; but ſhou'd 
he perſiſt in his unkinaneſs, it will 
certainly make me commit violence 
on my ſelf, and be the ruine of both 
ſoul and body, for I am deſperate, 
and do not care what becomes of ine; 
Jam under a continual rack and tor- 
ture, and ſball newer be otherwiſe. if 
he be unkind : Therefore, as you are 
chriſtians, ſend your ſpeedy anſwer, 
which may be a means to ſave the 
ſoul of a deſperate, diſcontented wo- 
man? | | | 

Anſw. It is :a want of the 
true ſenſe-.of religion, and the 
fear of God, that has brought 
theſe exceſſive troubles upon 
you, you allow'd your ſelf in 
an unlawful paſſion, and ſet- 


tled your hopes and happineſs 


upon 
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upon a foundation that muſt ne- 
ceſſarily deceive you; when as i 
you had been vertuous and reli- 
gious, you would have been ſe- 
eure both in your reputation and 
peace: So that our advice is im- 
mediately to beg pardon of God 
for your follies and impieties, 
and live more ſtrictly and religi- 
ouſly than you have done, and 


you will find a greater eaſe and 


ſatisfaction, than if you had your 
own choice. Next, as to the pru- 
dent part of you ating, the 
more ſenſible the gentleman is of 
your diſtractions, and the violence 
of your paſſions, the more he 
will deſpiſe and hate you : there- 
fore your buſineſs is to flight him, 
as the author of your ſhame and 
diſquiet, this poſſibly may re- 
vive his affections; for denial 
makes one more deſirous of en- 
joyment; but never admit him 
either to a common friendſhip, 
or much more to his ancient fa- 
miliarities, unleſs: he forthwith 
marries; if he really eſteems 
you, he will not refuſe it; if he 
does, 'tis an argument of his diſ- 
eſteem, and how you ſhould e- 
ſcape being further miſerable 
with ſuch a perſon, we know 
not. What an egregious piece of 
folly would it be to die, becauſe 
another is a villain and hates you ? 
But that's not all; What an in- 
expreſſible madneſs would it be 
to ſecure damnation to your (elf, 
in avoiding a ſmalltemporaryevil, 
which thouſands beſides your ſelf 
are at this time labouring under? 
If you will give your ſelves the 
liberty of thinking. we doubt 
not but you may diſcover other 
arguments beſides theſe. But as 
for this world, pehaps there can 
nothing be more ſerviceable to 


ou, that often to reflect upon 
his ingratitude and baſeneſs, 


— 
* 
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qualifications that render him 


f unfit for the correſpondence of 


any reaſonable perſon. 


Queſt, J am eredibly informed 
of three own brothers that were all 
choak'd with the blade-bones of a 
rabit : The queſtion is, Whethcy that 
death was not deſigned for them 
from the time they were born ?y 

Anſw. Tis our opinion, that 
the time, or manner of no ones 
death is determined, but that 


people live or die (ordinarily) 
ſooner or later, according to the- 


degrees of remperance or intem- 
perance which they uſe ; that ill 
courſes are naturally. attended by 
ill ends, and good ones by the 
contrary. Tt appears to us to be 
a perfect jeſt, and mocking of 
the proceedings of the divine 
wiſdom, to aſſert a man is de- 
ſtined to do ſo or ſo, and that the 
event is always the deſtiny, be 
it what it will. Amongſt five 
thouſand deaths, it's five thou» 
ſand that none hits of the right, 
in gueſſing what ſuch a man's 
death will be; and yet (ordina- 
rily) a man, if he will run the 
riſque of the law, may put ano- 
ther to any one of theſe deaths, 


which he himſelf pleaſes. A 


man indeed might be ſaid to be 


. deſtin'd to ſuch a dearth, if no 


other death could be inflifted upon 
him; but to ſay an action is de- 
ſtin'd, without trying whether the 
contrary, or ſomething different 
might not be done in the room 
of it, this is juſt like laying a 
wager, and one party affirming, 
that whether ſide ſoever 

pens, he wins. He that would 
ſee more about the neceſſity 


of fixed appointed death, let 


him read the judicious Dr. Sber- 


lock's Book upon death, 2 
Ll3 Queſt, 
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Queſt. Pray, gentlemen, - oblige 
me with your advice, whether I had 
bt preſent a neble lord with my 


. adareſs thus? 5 


„ % LORD, _ | 

Alve me me leave to tell 
a your lordſhip, that I am 
4 troubled with three extraordi- 
, naries; I am an extraordina- 


„ pentioner, that's bad; extra- 


* ordinary poor, that's worſe; 
8 and extraordinary modeſt, that's 
* worſt of all, for it has always 


% been my hinderance , Now if 


** your lordſhip ſhall pleaſe to be 
extraordinary kind, it will 
* much leſſen the uneaſineſs of 
the other three; but if they 
muſt ſtill continue upon me, 
and this fourth extraordinary 
be wanting, why then for a 
* fifth, I will een bear up with 
my old friend philoſophy. and 
an extraordinary ſtock of pa- 
e tience and contentment. 

Anſw. Preſent it man! Yes, b 
all means; tis indeed the moſ! 
exttaordinary addreſs we ever 
met with; and whether ſoever it 
takes or miſſes. it will be as ex- 
traordinary; for ſo long as our 
Oracles live, it ſhall be perpetua- 
ted for an extraordinary copy, 
and it will be no wonder if eve- 
ry body comes extraordinary ſhort 
"7. + 
- Extraordinary Sir, 

Yours, G c. 


Queſt. 7 have a relaticn ſome 
time ſince kill d a gentleman, np- 
on hieb ( with the aſſiſtance of 
Some (friends) he has made. his 
eſcape ; the circumſtances it ren. 
der it impoſſible ' for him to obtain 
a pardon; I am ſolicited to give 
in what information { can about 


#, grid told that J gm in ſome 


in their tranſcriptions of it. We 
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meaſure guilty of blood in conceal. 
ing what I know, the diſcovery of 
which poſſibly might conauce to the 
taking of him How far am I obli- 
ged in conſcience either to ronceal or 
mike a diſcovery of what I know 
there in? | | | 
Anſw. We believe that you and 
every body elſe (the criminal him» 
{elf only excepted) are bound to 


diſcover to a tittle all that you 


know of any wilful murder; if 
you do not. you are an acceſfary, 


y concealing what you know; 


and what is yet worſt, (tho' now 


adays little regarded) you help on 


with the publick ſins, involving 
the whole nation in blood, which 
cannot be expiated by any other 
means than publick judgments. 


It will nor be amiſs that you read 


the conſtitution of the Jewiſb na- 
tion, when God Almighty. was 
their immediate law-giver and 
governour; amongſt other pla- 
ces ſee Deut. xxi. 6, 7. 8. 
Queſt. In my lord Gainsbo- 
rough's park, at Titchfield in 
Hampſhire, ſome fem years paſt, 4 
deer was kill d. After "twas broke 


up, the keeper went to quarter the 


heart, and the eage of his knife grat- 
ed againſt ſomething that was hard, 


which he found to be à bullet near the 


middle of the heart; about which 


. bullet there was a callous thin, like 


horn, by which 'twas ſuppos'd that 
the deer had bden formerly ſhot, and 
liv'd ſeveral years afterwards : The 
reaſon of this? ; ns 

Anſw. There are ſome ſirgular 


caſes of this nature, which will 


puzzle all the anatomiſts in the 
world to reſolve em: There are 
inſtances almoſt every day both of 
men and beaſts, who have liv'd 
with bullets or flakes lodg'd in 


their bodies. The famous knife. 


blade, which lay fo long in the 


praſant, has been ſufficiently ralk'd 
at . 
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of; and we our ſelves have aſſu- 
rance of a certain Butcher that 
kill'd æ Bullock which had been a 


little lame for a year or two be- 


fore; and in eutting it up, found 
between the ſboulder and the breaſt, 
uite cover'd over with hard 
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* 
| ___ 
ſors in the noble art of Chyrur- 
ger, whoſe judgments we ſhan't 
fail to communicate to the world 


concerning it. F 

Queſt. One that by bis daily la- 
bour can procure but juſt from hand 
to mouth, for the ſubſtance of him- 


eſh, about a foot and a half of an ſelf and family: Query, Whether _ 


old hedge ſtake, which it ſeems 


had been broken off there ſome. 


years before. But this is nothing 


to any ſuch ſubſtance in the 10. 


bler parts, tho' even there ſtrange 


things have been found. 
Howel in his Letters, makes men-. 
tion of a perſon who lay for ſome. 
years languiſhing of a Diſeaſe, 


which puzzled the Phyſicians, and 


death was the only cure, at whoſe. 


diſſection there was found (as 
we remember) in the leſt ventri- 
cle of the heart, a living Serpent, 
and the German virtuoſi gives us 
inſtances much of the ? 


more mortal than any ſuch ſub- 
ſtance bred within 
nearer, there are ſome Surgeons 
who rells us of wounds in the Peri- 
cardium which have been cur'd, 
though never an 
we met with, in the very ſub- 
ſtance of the heart; nor can it be 
eaſily ſuppos d, that the Bullet 
in the preſent caſe cou d be lodg'd 
in any vacuity there, without 
making a wound to get in. The 


fact ſeems to be well enough cir- 


cumſtantiated, and therefore tis 


neither civil, not ſcarce reaſonable 


ro deny it; but for the reaſon 
and manner how nature - cou'd 


ſave it ſelf harmleſs, notwith- 
callous ſubſtance 


ſtanding that 


wherewith it guarded it ſelf, as 
is very uſual in ſuch” caſes, we 
muſt ingenioully acknowledge we 
can't reſolve ; and here propoſe 
it as a problem to the beſt Profeſ- 


ame na- 
ture: But neither does this reach, 
for violence from - without ſeems 


To come yet 


before, that 


or no he be indiſpenſibly bound to 
give to the elief of others that are 
in want; and if he be, in what pro- 
portion ? MF 
| Anſw. That even thoſe who on- 
ly maintain themſelves by dai 
labour, are bound to relieve ſuc 
as are really object of charity, viz, 
ſuch as won d, and cant work for 
their Living,, is very clear from 
that of the Apoſtle, Let him that 
ſtole, ſteal no more; (he ſeems by 
what follows to intend one that 
ſteals meerly for want) but rather 
let him labour, working with his 
hands, that he may have to give to 
him that js need. But ſtill this 
reaches not our caſe —- Whe- 
ther one that has a family of his 
own, which he can but juſt main- 
tain, ought to be thus charita- 
ble? We encline to the affirma. 


tive, ſuppoſing he knows any 
who are more in want than Him- 


ſelf; our reaſdn is, becauſe we 
ſcarce never yet knew a family 
wherein there were not ſome- 
times ſome ſuperfluous expences ; + 
however, what perſon almoſt is 
there in the world, who does 
not ſometimes himſelf ſpend 
what there's no abſolutely neceſſity 
of his doing, though he's never 


ſo mean, either at the Coffee- 


houſe, or 4le-houſe, or ſome ſuch 
way. Now this ought to 
be ſpared for ſuch uſes as are be- 


fore-mention'd, if there's no o- 
© ther way to provide for em. But 


there's yet another reaſon why 

the poor ſhou'd give to thoſe who 

are yet poorer, if any ſuch can be 
14 found, 
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found, and that is, Becauſe they 
themſelves are poor; we mean, 
how great a paradox ſoever it may 


ſeem, they wou'd do well to give 
 toothers, ape they want the 

ſelves, in that their own 

Wants Kal Df relley 'd ; it Re, 


the beſt. way to obtain the f- 
flance of providence in our. acceſſi- 
ties, according to our condition 
and circumſtances our ſelves to 
aſjft others : Nor is the modeſt 
proſpett and hope 
— gain unlawful, ſo it be not 

e end of our charity, 
bil 


ought to be the pleaſing. 


Goa, for that can't be an unlawful 
end which is propos d in the 
Scriptures as an encouragement 
foy our action, but ſo is a retri- 
bution for our charity, common 
diſcretion ought to guide that, as 
well as all other Chriſtian vertues, 
the circumſtances of men being 
ſo various, that tis perhaps im. 

offible to fix a rule that ſhall 
ave no D ; tho what has 
been the judgment of ſeveral ex · 


cellent per ons in our Church of 


this matter, we may chance here- 
after to enquire, on another Que 
„ 


Queſt. Where # woman may be 
found, that anſwers the ie 


of ſuch return 


of # good houſewife given by Solo- 
mon ? 


Anſw. We ſuppoſe he means 


that 31. Prov. 10. Oc. Where, the 


truth is, he gives ſuch a character 


a good wife as is not eaſily 
found, in the following inſtan- 
ces; 4 The heart of her husband 
does ſafely truſi in her — ſhe'll 
% do him 505 and not evil ALL 

* HER 1 s — ſhe WORKS 
cc w I L L 

HAN DS—ſhe RISETH while 
„tis yet NIGHT — with the 
„FRUIT of her HANDS ſhe 
* PLANTS a Vinyard ſhe lays 
* her HANDS to the SPIN- 
„DLE, (is a Spinfter more than 
6 in Tile) — ſhe ſtreteheth out 
© her. HAND. to the POOR — 


% ſh 95 AY her Mouth with 
M. and in her Tongue 


16 
« is 84 Im r KINDNESS no 
4 Fool, Goſſip, or Scold) — ſhe 
4 looks well to the way of her 
* HOUSHOLD, and eats not 
« the Bread of IDLENESS. — 
Such ſhe is — but where is ſhe ? 
For Solomon himſelf, who had 
0 d as many as moſt, ſays after 

I. Who can find a wertwous Wh- 
man? He that has her; let him 
een make much of her, for 
2 hardly e der get ſych ano 
ther. 
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To ui a Child ; is [WER to us. a Son is given, * the Cavern 


ment ſhall be u pon bis ſhoulder, and bjs Name ſhall be cal- ö 


led Wonderful, Canale, the MIGHTT GO, the 
Everlaſting Father , the Prince of Peace —— Of the 


Increaſe of bis Government and Peace, there ſhall be no end, 


upon the Throne of David, and upon bis Kingdom, to order 


it, and to eſtabliſh it with 2 and i. from 


benceforth, even for ever, Iſa. 9. 6, 7. 


Sicilides Maſe | Paulo maj ora Canamus 2 " ME 


IS E groveling Muſe! To nobler ſtrains. (aſpire ! 
Like you ſweet Lark, our Brother Poet, riſe! 
Leave the low Turf, and with the mounting Sun 
cat down the Clouds, and clamber Heav'ns ay _— 
"Tis a far greater Saviour calls thee now, N 
And juſtly asks our Tributary Praiſe, 
Than him whom late on Thames fair Banks we Ws l 
And taught the liſtening Streams Great: Wilkam's Name: 
That Earthly God from This receives his Crown, 
And lays his Sword and Laurels ar” his | | 
More charming far than Empire's Self, or Love. 


Him web ſing, him all the Iiir. 4 of of ald, * 
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Him lofry Eſay chief, of noble Stem, : 
Prophet and Poet both, in both Divine: 
Eternal Truths wrapt in eternal Verſo, 
 Thro' all his Golden Work diſtinct, ontſoar 
Ev'n the great Pindar's Dithyrambick Strains: 
(2) From him the Sybil, Virgil ſtole from them: 
So much the God ſwell d his en / igben d Breaſt, 
That Time, like him, all at one Sight he ſaw, 
Paſt, eres and to come, were all the ſame ; 
And thus he hai d thy Birth, O Son of God! 
The Grecian Swan let Seven proud Cities Boaſt, 
Y Old K5:4im's Realm, their future Conqueror; 
e) Dre, her Aleides, Crete, her ancient Fove ! 
e their mean Triumphs pity, and deſpiſe 
Their ſpurious Heroes, and their fabled Gods, 
A Hero and a:GOD to us is born, 
Son of rhe Eternal Sun, himſelf rhe ſame. 
W hoſe Infant Hands his Father's Thunder wields, 
Succeeding, not unequal to the Weight - - 
Of Heav'n and Earth, Atlas of either World! 
Wonder of Angels! well may Reaſon's Line 
Be then too ſnort to meaſure Infinite, 
Known but by Himſelf, and all a Miracle, 
Tho' vaſt his Empire, not beyond the Reach 
Of his unbounded Miſdom to direct, 
Adminiſtring with juſt and ffeddy Hand. 
As Wrong and Right require Rewards and Pains. 
All Ill forſeeeing, and cou'd all prevent, 
Did he nor over-rule to greater Good, 


* o , 


Thoſe who by founding Laws won worthy Fame, 


(4) Taleucus, Solon, and the Spartan Sage, 
Might learn of him, and ſit beneath his Feet: 
Nay even our own great Legiſlator, firſt 
ſe) Who taught by written Laws to fetter Vice, 
Not all Things knew, much is there yet to add, 
And ftronger. Sanftions-to reclaim Mankind. 
"Thoſe ſhall our Prince deliver as he thoſe 
On Sinai Mount, in Smoak and Thunder hid, 
Attendant Angels ſounding round his Throne : | 
He the dread Angel of the Covenant, ab 
And Head of all the Quire, thro' Parans Wild, 
Safe piloting the choſen Nations Home. 
Nor Angels he, nor Man diſdain d to head, 
Tho' fairer far than all the Sons of Men, 
(F) Tho' all the Septenary Rank, ſurpaſs d Mr 
M Fjre-wing'd Mindi, as half-ſound Inſe#: they, 
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For he GO D's only Son, himſelf a GOD, | 
The unutterable, the firſt, the boundleſs Might; ' 
One of the Undivided Elobim; 53 
One with the Everlaſting Father he, 
And that Life. giving Spirit from both proceeds; . 
Him in the Bub, tho burning, unconſum d, 
Him Meſes, all the Fathers him ador ec. 
E'er Abrabam was, IS he, and e er the World. 
Ia the beginning both of Times and Menn  _ * 
He never was not, for he ne er began, 5 el 
All Principles of Being be diſclaim s 
And only from Himſelf, Himſelf derives, 
Sooner the Bird that ſees the Morning Sun, 
May tow'r to that fair Fund of cheerful Light.. 
Than humane Thought ſhoot thro' the *bowndleſs orbs . 
Of his Duration; ſoon tis out of Breath,  _ 
And flutt ring falls to Ground thro yielding Air. 
And as he ever was, he ftill ſoall be, er Wil 
His Eſſence indefectible, and fim & 2 
As his exhauſtleſs Wiſdom, Power and Love. | 5 
The Gods on Earth, like meaner men, muſt die, 
He only ever Lives, and ever Reign. 
He reigns a Peaceful Prince, whole facile Toke 
Wich pleaſures ſhall the willing Nations bear, 
No Tribute askt, but that of Praiſe and Love: 
' (2) Nor only he to Sem's bleſs'd Tents confin'd, 
As now he is, tho there he firſt appear, 
In humble Tabernacle of Mortal Clay, 
Him the laſt Gentiles ſhall their Saviour own, 5-42 
W hilft choſe who proud, againſt him murmuring riſe, 
He ſhall with Iron Rod debel and craſh, © * 
Like Potters crackling Clay, beneath his Feet; 
Till be, great Lord of Lords, and King of Kings, 
Acknowledg'd o'er the World triumphant reigns.: 
O'er Mitzraim's Field, o'er Tarſhiſh and the Iſles, 
(hb) From utmoſt Feſt ro Ophir's golden Shore. 
(i) Whilft a new Face of Things around appears, 
Loft Fuſtice, and fair Truth from Heav'n deſcend, 
To theſe forſaken Fields, and Peace and Love, 
And Foy Divine, all linkt in cloſe Embrace. 
Theſe ſhall compoſe our Prince's Glorious Train, 
Who on his Father's Throne ſhall ever Reign. 
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Nora |. 


(s) © From him the $Sibyls, Yirgil ſtole from them.] That Virgil 
in his Sicilides Muſe, &c. made uſe of ſome of the Sybils Books, 
as Mr. Dryden obſerves in the Argument before his Tranſlation, 

will hardly be deny'd, he himſelf mentioning the Cumæum Car. 
men in that Eclogue. And it ſeems moſt probable that thoſe 
Sibyjls (if there were more than one of em) had their Prophecies 
from ſome of the Divine-Writers, there being many ſtrokes in 


b Virgil's Poem which are plainly taken thence, tho as it ſeems, T1 
4 - at hand which we obſerve as we paſs by em. | 


(Old Kittim's Realm their Conqueror] Tis generally 
agreed by learned Men that by the Kittim, or ſons of Kitt in, 
ſeveral times mention'd in ſacred Writings, are meant the 
Macedonians, call'd Maxnrat in ancient Writers, there being 
alſo the River Citiu near em, though the Grecians wonderfully 
alter the Terminations in whatever words they receiv'd from the 
Hebrews, as Joſephus obſerves on this very Subject; and as in- 
deed all other Languages ſtill do, as well, as they. Nor, we 
think, is't any Incongruity to introduce the Macedonians boaſt- 

ing of their Alexander, who had not a being till long after, 
_ 'tis done by one who is affirm'd to have the Gift of 
rophecy. 0 | 


(e)“ Tyre, her Alcides, Crete, her ancient Jove] The Tyrian Hercules 
was found even among the Grecians, that the reaſon of Alexan- 
der's quarrel with the Tyriens, was only becauſe they'd not let te 
that Prince ſacriſice to him in their City; and if they were 
acquainted with the Tyrian gods, who lived ſo far from them, 
much more may the Jews be ſuppos d to do ſo, who were their 
near neighbors. =— Nor was Crete very far from em, lying 

Very deep, almoſt in the bottom of the Mediterranean. 
(4) © The Spartan Sage.] Lycurgus. | 


(4) © Firſt raught by-wwitten Laws to fetter Vice} So ſays Joſephus 
of Moſes, as quoted by Biſhop Andre. 


(7) _— 2 the ſeptenary ranks barg a] See the Rueſtion of 


vv EtED 33 ©B 
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(8) „Nor only be to Sew's bleſi'd Tents confin'd,] That Prophecy 
of Noah—He ſball' dwell in the Tents of Shem, may as well be ap- 


ply'd to Gad. as to Fapher, being thought by ſome learned Men 
to refer to Chriſt's coming in the Fleſh; 


Y From 
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From utmoſt Weſt to 
. Oblisks, that Opbir in the 
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to Ophis's golden ſhore,] Kircher ſays in his 
Coptick language ſignifies India, which 


with the time of the Veyage thither, and other circumſtances; make 
it probable that twas no other place than the golden Chorfoneſs. © 
© (5) © Whilſt ge face of things around appears.] Here onde for 


all we'll take notice of ſeveral paſſages in Yirgil's Eclogue, whick 
plainly taken from this and other places of the Holy 
Jam redit &.virgs ——— Jam mus prigeme celv 
4 inittitur alto Ille Deum vitam act ipiet —— Poratumg; 


which ſeem 
Scriptures 


reget patriis virtutibus orbem, &c, 1 
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That JuvDiciar As TROLOGY. may nt prove catching 
we” l| here refute a late pretender J. G. and we ſhall take the 
liberty to reduce bis arguments into the beſt forms they can bear. 


J. G. 1 Arg. Mo ſceptick denies 

e lors influ- 
ence inferiors, Stars and Planets 
are ſuperior 10 all terrene beings, and 
muſt therefore influence them? 


ſuperior in power and nature can act 
upon, and influence an inferior, 
as a man can do what he will 
with his watch. Bur as for the 
paralogiſm which wou'd make 
ſuperiority in altitude, or heighth, 
and ſuperior in nature and power, 
to be the ſame thing, tis ſo ab- 
ſurd, that we need not ſay we 
deny it; at this rate every chim- 
ney is more noble than a man, 
becauſe tis higher, and every bird 
that flies over ones head, fdoes 


thereby ' eſtabliſh its Dominion 

; over ſuch a Perſon; 
which is a Doctrine 
only fit for Uranis's 


See his preface. 


. ſervant. 
J. & 2 Arg. If the order and diſ- 


order of terrene bodies be not owing to 


the ftars, they ſeem to ſtand in need 


ome other natural cauſe for their 4 | 
254 1 upon you to prove it the only 


product ion? . 
Athen. So long as there's vertue 
and vice, wiſdom and folly in the 


world, we ſhall neyer want a 


Athen We grant, that a being 


proper cauſe of all the orders 
and diſorders in it. Beſides, in 
Page 3. about the middle, you 
oy the air is the mediate cauſe of 
all thing,; and if ſo, not the 
ſtars, as you'wou'd here ſuggeſt : 
If you think to have a refuge 
in the term mediate, you ars yet 
in a greater error; for there was 
never any of you ſo ſilly as to ſay, 
the ſtars were the immediate 
cauſe of any thing, if ſo, or 
wou'd neceſſitate, not incline: A 

if they are not the immediate, 
then they muſt be the mediate 
(if any) but that you debarr 
'em of too, and give to the air: 
So that by your own dofrine, 
the ſtars have nothing to db with 

the orders and diſorders of the 

world. But after all, who is 
your authority for afferting, 
That all philoſophers allem the air t 
be the mediate cauſe of all thing? 
When there's not one in t! 

whole world that can be guil- 
ty of ſuch à ridiculous thouurt; 
it wou'd be very hard to put 


and proper cauſe of any thing 
at all. ” A 8 


5. G. 
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F. G. 3 Arg. If. the Silum and 
Calum do both agree in the making 
»p'Homer's golden chain, it's obvi- 
ous that the ſympathies and antipa- 
thies of the planets and ſtars above, 
with perſon: and things below, do 
certainly produce the true ſorites 0 
uature that hold tegether, {by links 
as it were) all mundane beings. 
Athen. If Homer's golden chain 
made any thing for your cauſe, 
we wou'd give it you, our 


anſwer to ir, but you have wreſted 


Homer to your own purpoſe, and 
have and ah ſtars in 3 Jupiter s 
place, for it was Jupiter himſelf 
that held the golden chain which 
reached from heaven to earth; 
only denoting thereby his ſuper- 


intendance, and regulation of 


aan affairs, and that there 
nothing fell out on earth, which 
was not providentially order'd 
and regulated, according to the 
decrees and regiſtry of fate, but 
not a word of ſtars, their influ» 
ence, or any ſuch thing. 

The next paragraph is built 
upon the firſt argument, where, 
becauſe the ſtars are high and 
powerful, (the laſt is to be 
prov'd) therefore they influ- 
ence, O&c. 


argument is interrogative, as 
follows. Wh 16 1 
7 6. 4. Arg. Why may not there 
be at well qualifications of excellen- 
ey and peculiatity, in the ſeven pla- 
. nets ef the greater world, as in the 


feven. principal parts of man, the 


lefſer world, viz. the, heart, brain, 
liver. ſpleen, gall, lungs and kid. 
=; E 44 

Athen. A why not, proves no- 
thing: We'll grant you qualifi- 
* cations of excellency in the pla- 
nets, as to their glory, hei ghth, 


motion, c. but as for the pecu- 
deny 


liarity and uſe of em, we 
it, (ſun and moon excepted for 


err 


The next mighty 
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influence ;) if you had taken in 
the earth as a planet, as Mr. Par- 
ker has done, you had mention'd 
ſomething of uſe and peculiari- 
ty. But pray, Sir, where did 
you learn your anatomy, to call 


f thoſe above mention'd the ſeven 


—— parts of man's body; 
w came chat number into your 
mind ? If by principal you mean 
eſſentially fo, tis falſe, experi- 
ence ſhows tis poſſible to live 
without the ſpleen; how have 
ſome perſons kidneys been ulce- 
rated whilſt living ? others with 
lungs almoſt - conſum'd ; brain a 
great part often taken out. Now 
ſuppoſe ſome of the planets 
par d away piecemeal, and one 
of 'em loſt in the indefinite 
ſpace, what wou'd become cf 
aſtrology then? But let's ſee how 
theſe ſeven principal parts an- 
ſwer to the nature of the. ſeven 
planets by what follows; at the 
bottom of p. 6. there you ſay, 
the heat is aſſimilated to the ſun, 
the ſpleen to Saturn, the parts of de- 
light to Venus, the brain to the 
Moon, ang. the anderſtanding to 
Mercury; ſo that by this, we 
have now nine principal parts, 
in the microcoſm, privities, 
and underſtanding added, ſo 
that your queſtion is thus: Why 
not the ſeven planets in the 
greater world, anſwer the nine 
principal parts in the leſſer? We 
anſwer, Why ſhou'd they, there 
being neither number, rea- 
ſon, nor ſenſe in the Queſti- 
on ? | 
J. G. 6. Arg. There can be no 
better reaſon given for the motions, 
order, &c. of the plan:ts, than that 
they might thereby influence things 
belew, - _ 855 
Aten. We'll lend you a better 
reaſon. Their light 1s for man's 
uſe, their number, order, con- 
| 35 figurations 


gurations, regular motions, Cc. 
were made for man's contem- 
plation, and to put him in mind 
of an intelligent author of em; 
theſe are the uſes that Davis 
and St. Paul make of em. 0 
J. G. 6. Arg. It muſt be the 
ſtars that influence us to love 
and hate, or evenneſs of temper, 
for the earth, or atoms cant do it. 
Atchen, We ſee no reaſon that 
it mou'd be either of em, and 
it muſt be one of em, or you 
argue upon nothing. If your 
ſtars won't furniſh you with a 
better reaſon, we'll try to oblige 
you with one. The paſſions, as 
fear, hope, joy, love, anger, cc. 
are innate, and whilſt they are 
in being, are always ready to be 
work'd upon, the manner is b 
by means of the ſenſes, whic 
128 us with objects, or re- 
ations agreeable, diſagreeable, 
ſurprizing, frightful, joyous, &c. 
that tis this, not the ſtars that 
makes us glad or ſorry, is plain; 
for take a perſon whoſe aſpects 
are as good or as ill as you pleaſe, 
ſuppoſe the moſt malevolent 
for ſorrow, accidents, &. and 
ſuch a man may at that ſame 
time be made to rejoyce, if you 
confer upon him an eſtate, a pre- 
ferment, a pardon, or what he 
wou'd be moſt pleas'd with. But 
you'll urge, they incline, not 
neceſſitate, ſo that their aſpe&s 
may be fruſtrate in many caſes. 
Suppoſe it; ſuppoſe alſo there is 
ſomething of rruth in aftrology, 
ſince it is ſo fallacious as it may 
be diverted, who can be ſure of 
what you ſay ; or why wou'd ye 
that people ſhou'd relie upon you 
in any caſe whatever? If the art 
was real, and the ſtars did neceſ- 
ſitate, the caſe wou'd be quite 
alter d. The next paragraph 
is full of interrogations, which 
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we ſhall anſwer as we go along 
diſtinguiſhing which is which by 
the character of the letter. 

If the ſun has effect upon bodies, 
why may not the ſpirits of the other 
planets? explain thar firſt ; in the 


mean time take another query to 


compare with, yours, viz, Why 
ſhould not all the planets incline 
to heat and paſſion as well as Mars? 
Why do vegetables die, when the ſun 
has moft power to preſerve life? Anſw, 
From the ſame reaſon that ſome 
Flies never live a whole day, and 
others live half a year: But e- 
ry, Why do any men die under 
good and promiſing aſpects? Ei- 
ther the ſtars lie, or ſigniſie no- 
thing in the matter. Why does one 
year differ from another in the ſame 
time of the year, if the ſun be the 
only cauſe ＋ the changes and uariati- 


ons which happen in the ſeaſons of tbe 


year? We ſay the ſun by irs diſtances 
or n cauſes winter and 

ſummer, the two great changes; 
as for leſſer changes, which are 
only accidental, by reaſon of winds 


bringing more or leſs nitre (orni- 


trous air) from the frigid zone, of 
the contrary ; or by exhalations, 
inundations, earthquakes, and- a 
multitude more of ſuch things as 
may condenſe or rarifie, and have 
other effects upon the air, and 
cauſe a greater or leſſer quantity 
of clouds, c. which may inter- 

ſe and hinder the ſun from hav- 
ing like effects at all times. But 
Query, Why don't the ſame af- 


ſpects, con junctions, oppoſitions, 


c. always produce the ſame ſea- 
ſons, accidents, Oc. if they are 
the proper cauſe of 'em ? All 
theſe queſtions you [ce are conver» 
tible, and conclude more againſt 
you than us, for we can anſwer, 
and givea known certain reaſon, 
which you can't do. ee 


J. G. 


— — 
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J. S. p. 6. Defin, What is the 
brain? Þ cloke compacted body, 
it is ſemblable to jelly or flegm, 
whence by means of the nerves 
Comes fe enſation and motion. 

Athen. Indeed Friend John, if 
jelly and brains be ſuch 4 cloſe 
oinpaZ body, a thick skull will be 
found too. cloſe and compatted 
for any mercurial Influence: 
Now we find indeed that phile- 
joy, anatomy and ' definitions, if 
dack'd by propitious ſtars, as 
yours are, will arrive to an un- 
common grotrh at laft. 

J. G. Def. What is the heart? 


Oniy a meer triangular piece ill 
of fleſh, of no excellent attraci- 


on to common viſlon, 

Athen. Acutely defin'd again; 
only we want to know whether 
tis a ſolid or a plane, but you've 


made amends in the following - 


learned phraſe, Ho excellent at⸗ 
tration to common viſion. Be- 
fore this our talent cou'd reach no 
higher than to expreſs it thus, 0 
pleaſant fret : But now for the 
conſequence and deſign of theſe 
definitions, why 8 

J. G. The. heart and the brain 
(p. 6.) arg aſſimilated to the ſun, and 
moon, two of the moſt powerful and 
influencing planets, but yet the fleſb is 
dull and iuactiue, as the ſcripture 
reſtifies, tis the ſpirit that dees all 
a 85 li. „einn 8 
Athen. This is fairly collected, 
and the ſenſe of the whole page, 
now if we conſider the paral- 


lel, and Mr. G's deſign by it, he 


7 


wou'd (as appears above) ſhow 
that the the ſeven planets rul'd 
the greater world, and the ſeven 


Principal parts t e leſſer world or 


man, which ſeven; he afterwards 
unluckily made ou: nine; and 
now purely to give us a touch 
of his divinity be deſtroys all he 
has ſaid, making the heart and 


brain to be fleſh, and profit nothing 3 
that 1s, ſo far from influencing 
the leſſer world, or man, that 
they muſt be influeac'd them- 
elves by the ſpirit, and con- 
ſequently from his own parallel, 
the ſun and moon (and if them, 
the reſt of the Planets) are dull 
and lauguid, can't at all influence 
or incline a 2 to any thing of 
themſelves, ſtanding in need of 
ſomething elſe to quicken and 
influence them: 4ſrologico divine- 
' argued! But the author may 
e 2 having made his 
conſequence perhaps under ſome 


aſpect. | 
To page 10. he takes all for 


granted, and upon a blind pre- 


umption takes. all that he has 

ſaid hitherto to be canon, and 
ſo he proceeds to talk like an 
rologer, of Jupiter and melanchol- 

ly Mars and Cheler, Venus and 
good humour; by and by he falls 
upon baptiſm and wow?, believing 
virtue ipoils trade by falſifying 
15 ſchemes, and ſhows that the 
ars are like whores, p. 8. credi- 

table buſineſſes to truſt to! and 
ends with anſwering ſome objec- 
tions which are all of the ſame caſt. 
But ſince he thinks thoſe objecti- 
ons ſo eaſily reſolv'd, we'll pro- 
poſe a few more to him and all 
other aſtrologers whatever which 
if anſwer'd and ſent us or our 
bookſeller, with name or names 
ſubſcrib' d, and places of habita- 
tion, well'd be ſo juſt and fair 
as to commit it to the preſs with- 
out any Alterations ; but if we 


receive no anſwer, the world is 


hereby deſired to take notice 


of it, and be no longer abus'd 


and impos'd upon, by ſuch as 
are not able by all the help 
of the ſtars to maintain their 


own art, or anſwer the follow- 


ing queſtions.” 


Queſt. 
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are to run a race, and being. willing 
to know their fortune, they come to 
three different aſtrologers all at the 
ſame time, and have the ſame 


ſchemes erected for each: 271. 


Since one muſt win and two loſe, 
why — the 28 tell "em an 
impoſſibility, that they . muſt all win 
or all loſs? F Fe 1 


Query 2. Why you pretend to tell 


matters of great conſequences, as 
Life and Death, Marry or not, 
Happy or nt, &c. and can't keep 


your ſelves from contradifing one 


another in the little concern of wea- 


ther, and that the meſ knowing of 
yon miſſes oftner than hits, and par- 
ticularly Mr. J. G. that ſaid it 
von d b ſnow the 5th of this inſtant, 
which was the fineſt day that has 
been this Tear ? 


Query 3. Let 8 Man from any 
fix d ſtanding go towards either eaſt, 
weſt, north or ſouth, will you take 
three Guinea's to two, (which will be 
offer'd as often as you pleaſe by ſome 
of our ſociety,) rhat you tell towards 
which point he went? 


Query 4 There's now, as we are 
very credibly inform'd, an aſtrologer 
in Town who is frequently cuckolded, 


by one of his friends; can any of 
you tel by the rules 0 aſtrology who 5 


it is, or who the perſon is that thus 
abuſes the poor aſtrologer ? 


Query 5. Why have you not, and 


wh:n will you anſwer thoſe Queſti- 


ons ( inſtead of defending judicial 


aſt -ology) that we put to you. before, 


when we treated apm this ſubject ? 


Thus much, at preſent, 
Aſtr ologers. | 
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St, James's, 


| Jon, 4, 1692. 
Gentlemen, INTE i 7 


„being no enemy to the 
: project, and not a little pleas'd 
at the infinite variety of ſub- 


a _— all your volumes by 
me 


* je&s, the different caſes, paſ- 


* ſions, humours and inclinations 
of your Qweriſts. The conſide- 
rable time your papers have 
been continued ſeems to give 
me a lively proſpe of huma- 
nity, (letters or ſpeeches be- 
ing fainter images of ſouls; ) 
for there's ſcarce any ſtation or 
condition (perhaps multitudes 
of all) but what have drawn 
their own portraicture, and 
committed it to your volumes: 


a @:® aa ® G M . ⁰ ® 


© So that whereas formerly there 
* ſeem'd to be a vaſt difference 


* (I had almoſt ſaid an Autitheſu) 
* berwixt reading men and books, 
* there ſeems now to be a friend- 

* ly accommodation,” and we 


* may read both at once, at leaſt 


more effectively than ever. 


* I wiſh I could proceed, and 


* ſay, your performance was as 


. © exaQ, as the ſubject is pleaſant; 


not bur that I, and every body 
* elſe, will grant, that you have 
advanced many things worthy 
the deſign, and your own pre- 
© tenſions : But there are alſo ma- 
ny things which I'm nor ſo well 
« ſatisfted in, and how to extricate 
* my ſelf, or pay you that juſtice 
LI ought, if { find my ſelf in an 
error, I know not, unleſs you 
* pleaſe to ſettle a CORRESPON- 
* DENCE with me: The conveni- . 
* ence of my retirement, the op- 
* porrunity of a little library, and 
* a thoughrfal conſtitution, all 


for tuen advocates in my behalf; 


and I'm willing to believe, the 
* will not plead in yain, or ac 
M m 1 leaſt 
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* leaſt fail of an Auſwer in con- 
venient haſte, which will 


©. oblige, 
wur unknown humble Servant, 
T. B 

SIR, 


E have no directions here 
how to ſend to you nor 
do you ſuggeſt any diſlike of be- 
ing anſwer'd thus publickly, fo 
that being put to the choice of 
filence, or the courſe that we 
have here taken, we rather em- 
brac'd the laſt, being unwilling 
to deprive our ſelves of the hap- 
pineſs we expect in a CORRES- 
PONDENCE with you, which you 
ſcem to deſire. - We make no 
ſcruple to confeſs, that our per- 
formance” has not been fo exact 
as we cou'd deſire, that there 
may be many things which we 
cou'd wiſh alter d; yet as we 
have not the vanity to think we 
cou'd diſcover every ſingle error 

we have committed upon a ſe- 
cond review, ſo we are confident 
there are ſeyeral truths (and 
ſuch as we dare defend) which, 
ſome perſons may cenſure and 
condemn as erroneous As for 
ſuch things as you profeſs your 
ſelf diſſatisfied in, we ſhall be ve- 
ry willing to receive your obje- 
ctions, in order ro remove that 
diſſatisfaktion we have been the 
authors of, either. by ſolving 
your doubts, or retracting the 
oo Ty. 

TIF OE Athens. 


Queſt. 7 have n eftate that is 


Some part of it legally Tithe-free, 
concerning which: I deſire your judge 
. ment. whether I may with a f. 
conſcience retain it, or ought to Fe. 
ſore it to the Church? © © 
Anſw. This is ſuch a rare ſera- 


ple, that had we not the Letter it J 


6 


ſelf to produce by us, and the 


oo 
«4 
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gentleman who ſent it, tho" to 
us unknown, to witneſs it, ſome 
might take it only for a made que. 
ſtien it being a much more com- 


mon pradt ice to gripe what's poſ- 


ſible from the Church, without 
any reſpe& to law, or conſcience, 
— — bf = concern d for the whe. 
juſt poſſeſſion of any thing once de- 
dicated to God; for which rea- 
ſon we have thought fit to look 


out, and put together ſeveral que- 


Pions which we found on the file, 
relating much to the ſame argu- 
ment. As for 


no the Nuota pars, or a preciſe 
tenth, allotred for the ſub/fence of 
the Clergy. be of natural right ? 


And ſuppoſing it to be ſo, whe- - 


ther 'any body of men conſiſting 
of them, or their repreſentatives, 
have power to part with this 


right, ſo as to deprive their po- 


ſterity of it, without a valuable 
compenſation to the Church in its 
room? For the firſt queſtion, by 


Mr. Selden's leave, who lov'd the 


Clergy juſt' as much as he did 
Monarchy, and wou'd be often 
making oſtentation of his learn- 
ing, and poſing the poor parſons, 
as Whitlock tells us in his Me- 
moirs, we ſay by the leave of 
him, and all his learning,we ſhall 
embrace the affirmative for theſe 
reaſons. Firſt, ſome Nnota pars 
ſeems neceſſary ; for otherwiſe, 
if the Clergy's maintenance be 
left ad libitum, twould leave it 


entirely, either in the prince's or 
people's power to flarue em into 


Aavery, or rebellion, when they 


have dedicated themſelves to the 


Altar, and no other way of li- 
ving: And why ſhou'd 


man, any more than that of [aw- 


gers, trad ſmen, or any other * 2 
0 


. | the preſent caſe, 
we think the pinch will on a fair 
examination lie here, Whether or 


their 
bread be left to the caprice of any 


of men: —If they are for redu- 
cing all to apeſtolical practice, let 
the laity begin, and they'd foon 
find more than a zenth of their 
eſtates at the diſpoſe of the Cley. 

y Now if any Qzors, what leſs 
than the leaſt part, the tenth be- 
ing the leaſt natural number? 
Some conſtant tribute is due from 
man to God, for his being on 
his induſtry and laben, and as a 
Quit rent to the great Lord of the 
World. Now why not the Clergy 


as proper perſons to receive and 
order this, as they were before 
Chriſtianity — But that they'll 


ſay was legal, ceremonial they 
mean, or elſe a topical Law for 
Fudea only: In anſwer, Firſt, 


Thar ſome allowance, ſome part 


is of natural Right, can't be de- 
ny'd, and who ſhou'd fix or de- 
termine that more equally than 
God Almighty ? This de has done 
in the caſe of the Jews, a nation 
whom he choſe out for examples 


to all the World. Nor can we 


foreſce any valuable obje#ion to be 
made againſt this, unleſs Chriſti- 
ans are for' dealing with their 
Clergy worſe than Jews, that there 
were more prieſts and Levites to 
maintain among the Jews, than 
proportionably there are of our 
Chriftian Clergy —— In Anſwer, 
ſo far from it, that as the Jews 
Land was much lefs, for exam- 
ple, than ours in England, con- 
taining in all but 30,000 Acres 
of land inhabited, ſo were their 
Clergy much fewer, and yet their 
rithes very near double to ours. 
Thus when this law and diſtribu- 


tion was firſt made, all the males 


among the Leviten, reckoning 
even from a month old, were but 
twen'y and two thouſand, Numb. 
3. 39. And all were of age, and 
in Office conſequently much les, 


only eight thouſand ani odd, Num 
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4. 48. But here in England, 23 


the comempt of the Ciengy ſome 
years fince affirm'd ( and why 
thou'd he nor be beliey'd in this 
caſe, when all is Goſpel that he 
writes againſt 'em ?) that in the 
year 70, their number was thirty 
thou ſand, which as he gueſs d, 
might be advanc d at leaf} a third 
part from that time, to the wri- 
ting of his Book. Suppoſing then 
every Clergymen has but two 
Children, one with another (which 
is very reaſonable, conſidering 
they are generally none of the 
worſt breeders) and the number 
amounts, according e Lee 
wvites rk. to ſox/core thou- 
ſand, It may be ſaid, the Levites 
encreas'd more afterwards, which 
is certain enough, but neieher 
then were they near the number 
of our chriſtian Clergy, Jeſepbus 
piving 'em in at 20,000, in his 
ook againſt Appion, not above 
half as many as ours in England. 
—— But further to prove this 
Quotas not meerly ceremonial, tis 
plain from Scripture that twas 
pay'd before the law, by Abroham 
to Melchizedeck, the Prieſt of the 
moſt high God, and that not of 
the ſpoils, £ ſome pretend, for he 
ſwears he'd not touch any thing 
of it, but of 1 his poſſeſſions, 
as Jacob afcerwards did, as ſoon. 
as God had bleſs'd him, and given 
him any thing to give — Nor 
does it follow, this was not his 
duty , becauſe he vom d to do it, 
any more than that he was let 
at his liberty whether he wou d 
ſerve God or no, becauſe he v 
if he return d in ſafety, the Lord - 
ſhould be his God, , 80 


Further, That the Jews either 


recejv'd this cuſtom from their 


aiceftors, or that twas praQtis'd 
among the heathen as well as them 
Mmzꝛz we 


- 
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we learn from the old hiſtories 
of old monuments of Tyre, where 
not only the ſouldiers but the mer- 
chants very anciently L tythes 
of their profits — ſee the ſame 
thing prov'd at large, and we 
think «nanſwerably, by Dr. Com- 
ber, of other natiow, where he 
takes care of all the object ion: 
brought to the contrary — and 


if we are not miſtaken, ſays e- 


nough to ſatis fie any man who 
intereſt has not blinded. | 
The ſecond Queſtion s x 
Whether any boay of men have 
power to part with this right, with- 
out a juſt and valuable 3 
tion? We wou'd not come within 
the purlieus of a Premunire, and 
therefore don't propoſe the Que- 
ſtion other way — Whether any 
have power to tale it; and beſides 
'ewill be a clear caſe it ſelf, if 
God has reſerv'd it to himſelf, 
and given it to them, and 'tis not 
even in their own power to part 
with't: Which that it is not, 
will be plain, if it be not in an 
perſon'; power to diveſt his face. 
ſor of a natural right —— Which 
it cannot be, if what's natural be 
wnalienable, and if that be nor, 
certainly nothing is. Now if any 
tompenſation were given, where or 
what is t? A Queſtion we believe 
the 155 lawyer in the kingdom 
can't ſo eaſily anſwer, as we can 
point at many eſtates made up of 
nothing elſe but the ſpoils of the 
Altar, not Aobsts, but Parſons lands, 
or at leaſt their andoubted duet, 
that being too ſweet a piece of po- 
pery to be parted with at the refer. 
-_ A 
* * Queſt Whether is moſt for the be- 
nefit of the Church and State, the 
payment of tythes in kind, or by com- 
r fs 
Auſw. We can't ſee how the 


Hue can be affefed with it one way 


or other, unleſs colaterally or acci- 
dentally, by the diſturbance of 
its peace, or the like — But this we 
are certain, as far as our obſerva. 
tion has reach' d, that t wou'd be 
vaſtly more for the bent of the 
Church, Clergy-men took all their 
tythe in kind; not only as to their 
own particular gainand advantage, 
but as to the Church in general, 
ſince they wou'd thereby not on- 
ly prevent the abominable cheats 
which are ſo commonly put up- 
on em when they let it to others, 
but wou'd likewiſe preſerve the 
cuſtom of tithing, which is now al 
the rigbt that's allow'd 'em —— 
Whereas on the other ſide, there 
are very few compoſitions of this. 
nature where they have any other 
Choice —» but —— take this or 
nothing. 

Queſt. Whether a clerk been't 
guilty of Simony, who accepts a li. 
wing on the terms of a bond of reſig- 
nat in? g 


Anſw. It muſt be ſometimes our 


turn to ark idle Queſtions, as well 
as anſwer 'em — We'd there- 
fore at preſent propoſe this to the 
world ———— Whether a patron 
becn't guilty of knavery, who will 
let a clerk flarve by him, rather 
than part with a /iving without 
ſuch a bond of reſgnation, which 
he hampers poor genus and ſpecies 


with, on purpoſe to lug in ſome - 


pretty parcel of glebe that lyes 
convenient — or _ to do 
him the favour, to do him the 
benour, to beſtow a ſmall piece of 
his cracks kindred upon him to- 
gether with his benefice, or may 
be to reſerve it for a dunce of 
(perhaps) his worſhip's own beget- 
ring? Sir S. D. tells us Ne, tis 
neither ſimeny nor knavery, and 


he's of the ſtrongeſt ſide, for he 


has the law with him in ſeveral 
adjudg d caſes. Be it one or t'other, 
| "ON 
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'tis like to | continue and encreaſe, 
and we doubt in time creep thro 
moſt of the benefices in England, 
which are in private hands, tho 
there are ſome brave ſoul; ſtill 
lefe, who ſhow they love liberty 
themſelves, by ſcorning in ſo baſe 
a way to enſſa ve thoſe whom per- 
haps nothing but fortune hinders 
from being at leaſt their equals 
This cuſtom the author of plura- 
. ities, &c. takes notice of, and 
complains that twill in time 
unavoidably ruixe the Cler- 
gy -—— as if any doubred 
it Alas, they are too rich 
and ſawcy —— ten pound a 
year and a pudding is too high 
feeding when they are a 
little Jower, they come to part 
with r'other parcel of glebe, and 
take leſs than half its worth 
for the tithe corn, which is not 
yer made tithe-free in his worſhip's 
manour. 


Queſt. 1 am the unfortunate man 
concerned in the queſtion lately ſent 
you by a diſcontented woman, I 
acknowledge my ſelf guilty, and 
heartily repent of my fornication, 
reſolving newer to do the like again, 
but how to diſengage my ſelf from 
her I know not. I love her, have 

| promiſed to marry ber, again 
which my aged parents are ſo averſe, 
that they threaten me with their 
deepeſt curſes, if ever I marry 
ber; nay (which is worſe) my fa- 
ther ſays, it will bring his gray 
hairs to the grave: Sirs, I humbiy 
beg your adv ice in this caſe, and will 


follow your directions, and for ever 


remain your Obliged humble Ser- 
vant ? 5 

Anſw. We ſhall give the world 
'a ſhort account of the whole 
affair, as we have receiv'd it 
from bo:h parties, (becauſe it 
ma be of ule in any parallel 


caſe) and then our anſwer to it. 
A young man courts a young 
woman, gains her affettions, 
promiſes her marriage, but by 
reaſon of preſent circumſtances, 
parents knowledge, or other mo- 
tives, delays a formal ſolemniza- 
tion; being both haſty and paſſi- 
onate, they however ſecure the 
eſſential parts of marriage, Vn. 
and /eeping together, (or ſome- 
thing equivalent) and continue 
the practice for three years toge- 
ther, in which time they have 
one child; the buſineſs comes to 
be known, the parents of the 
young man threaten him with 
their deepeſt curſes, if he mar- 
ries her, and ſays, it will be their 
death. And on the other hand, the 
young woman is almoſt diſtracted 
and under Temptation of laying 
violent hands upon herſelf and 
the young man alſo loves and 
wou'd Marry but for fear of for- 
feiting his fathers bleſſing, or for 
other reaſons, is in ſuſpence, not 
knowing what to do, and deſires 
our advice. as alſo does the young 
woman. This is the full ſtate of 
the caſe, as far as we can learn 
from the Letters of both parties, 
and our judgment upon it is this: 
That the whole Affair ought not 
to have been ſo carried on. but 
tis as in ſome other 2 in the 


Law, Non fieri debet, fed faFum, 


dalet; it ought not to have been 
done, but being done, "tis of Free. 
'Tis a marriage already, as to 
the eſſence, ends. and deſign of 
marriage, and is only ſinful by ac. 
cident, and being againſt the juſt 
laws af the nation. which requires 
publick ſolemni2ation, not only 
to remove ſcandal, and ſatisſie the 
world; but to come within the po- 
litical ends of government. and 
the benefit of the law in caſe of 


eſtates, &c Beſides, tis a breach 
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of that duty we owe to our pa- 


rents, in diſpoſing of our bodies 
(ihes: ns; ys, Jaw their con- 
ſent, in which. acts the bleſſing 
of parents cannot be reaſonbly 
expected. As to the ſecond part 
of this unhappy affair, where 
the father forbids the ſon to mar · 
ry upon penalty of forfeiting his 
bleſſmg, Cc. We anſwer, That 
the paternal power is very ſa- 
cted, and we ſhou'd be very care · 
ful in leſſening that prerog tive 


that God and nature had ſtampt 


upon 'em: However, We may 
ſafely lay down this poſition, that 


arents muſt be obey'd in all rea- 
Enable and indifferent things, 


under the penalty of forfeiting 
the divine Bleſſing; but where 
patents command things either 
impoſſible or ſinful, the child is 


woman was left in ſuch a diſre- 
purable, unhappy - caſe. So that 
our advice is, That either rhe 
man do what he calls marry forth- 
with. and cohabit with her ſe- 
cretly, if the parents are irre- 
concilable, and if it's like to have 


the effects in the queſtion, as bring- 


ing their gray hairs with ſorrow to 
the grave ; but if by friends per- 
ſuaſions, or theſe or better argu- 
ments, they may be brought to 


conſent to it, let it be forthwith 
done-publickly, which is all thar 
we can offer in the caſe, We 
deſire to hear what is done fur- 


ther in the matter. 


St. James s, 


Gentlemen, | | 
: OU lay farther obligati- 
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no farther concern d than to uſe ons upon me, which I be 
what means he can to make em have yet no opportunity to re- th 
ſenſible of their error. This pre- pay, otherwiſe than by ac. ( 
ſear inſtance comes under both * knowledgement: But if you rh 
theſe exceptions, e and * pleaſe to chooſe your method, and 
ſo ; tis impoſſible for the young: * and fix the laws of diſpute I. * 
man to obey his father in not * ſhall willing confine my ſelf to re 
marrying, ſince tis done alrea- them. And now I think there's tþ 
dy, for the publick ceremony. no more to do, but that I men- 50 
(though that maſt have its due * tion a ſubject, which you have by 
reſpe&, being enjoyn'd for the lately touch'd upon in the af- * 
weightieſt reaſons and ends of * firmartive, viz. That brutes are ay 
ſocietꝝ) Is only a ſolemn atteſta- rational beings, &c. which I de- 1 
tion of marriage, but not marri- * ſign to deny in my next, when tl 
age it ſelf; if it were, it wou'd * 1 thall alſo ſend to your Bcok- hi 
juſtifie  polygamies, and a hun- ſeller ſuch directions as are h, 
dred miſchiefs. Next, the pa- 6 proper for a private correſpox- fe 
rents. injunQtion in this caſe is * dence. I thought convenience. 
Iſo feaful in offering ſuch inju; to give yon notice, That you E 
Rice to the woman, for what * might have time before-hand to | 
other ſatisfaction can be made read upon the Subje&, If you 
her? Under the law, if a man * pleaſe, your anſwer to this, as n 
deflour d a maid, he was either before; and for the future we 
to marry her, or if the maid's fa- * ſhall have better and more pri- by 
ther was unwilling, then the man vate opportunities. I an, 
was to give her a dowry pr por- Gentlenin, Yours, &c. « 
tion ; a proviſion being the low. 2 TT. q 
eſt demand of Juſtice ; where a > 8 
5 by 8 7 R, * 
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II the formal laws of di- 


& „ 


not ignorant, only as ſoft 
words, and hard arguments as 
you pleaſe. We deſire you to 
to write fo the firſt time, that 
there may be no need of repli- 
cations and rejoinders, and we 
ſhall obſerve the ſame rule, 
otherwiſe there will be but lit- 
tle done. We. approve of the 
' ſubjeR, and as in this, ſo in all 
others, we ſhall appoint ſome 
one of our ſociety, whoſe ge- 
genius agrees beſt with the na- 
ture of the ſubject, to manage 
© the diſpure. x 


N = 2 „ 


Athens. 


Queſt The pains in childbearing 
being to be attributed to our ſhare f 
the curſe on original diſobedience, 
(my readings nit ſhowing me but 


that the proportion, ſhape and mag-' 


nitude of bodies, parts, and births, 
are now at at 
rompariſon to cach other, the ſame) 
that I may be able to convince an 
hanef#, tho ſomewhat . pon "hus- 
band, who will not heed my argu- 
ment of the preſumption * in- 
tended miracle at each particular la- 
bour, (as now calld.) Pray, Gen- 
tlemen, the ſavour of your opinions, 
how exemption from pains, &c. ſbould 


have happened to our poor ſt ering 


ſex, had not the unfortunate tranſ- 
greſſion, and as miſerable conſequence 
. befelws? 3 
Anſw. Well allow: you, that 
either the magnitude and ſhape, 


or at leaſt the proportion of the 
bodies of women, are the ſame 
now that Eve's was before ſhe fell; 
as alſo, that if Eve had not ſinn'd, 
ſne had brought forth children 
without any pain: And if women 
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1 ſpute, we ſuppoſe you are 


firſt, or at leaſt in 


' tain 
give a note under her hand, that 
" ſhe would never marry. any Man 
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bring forth now with pain, we 
think the miracle mf not ſo 
mueh conſiſt in every actual 
child. birth, as in God, changing 
what was natural and eaſie, in- 
to ſuch extremities, without any 
alterations of the organs of the 
body. The method that God 
Almighty has uſed to beget this 
change, we conceive to be a 
communication of « more fenſi- 
ble, render, and quick ſenfation, 
of the nerves, and other parts 
of the body: And our opinion 
is grounded upon this, That the 
more ſervile and laborious part 
of that ſex, which expoſe them 
ſelves to cold and hardineſs, have 
generally. the eafieſt labours. as 


- thoſe amongſt the wild Vid. 


A miracle cannot be properly 
ſaid to be ſo, if repeated every 
day; for tis the rarity of the 
thing, or elſe an act that is ſu- 
rnatural that muſt be call'd 
y that, which child bearing is 
not; and yet we ſee no reaſon 
why your husband ſhould he lefs 
ſenſible and concerned at; the ex- 
tremity of natural pains, than if 


they were a real miracle. 


Queſt. A lady in ler tender years, 
by the many inſmuations of a cer- 
gentleman, was inveigled to 


but him: New her better informa- - 
tion of his. fortune and humuur, 
tell her, That ſhould ſhe marry 
him, ſhe muſt for ever render her 
life unhappy. And the gentleman 
refuſes to releaſe her promiſe, or de- 
liver up her note, yet ſometimes de- 
clares, That he'll never "have her, 
or any thing to do with her; at other 
times ſays, he will have her: So that | 
upon the whole, I deſire to know, he. 
ther his frequent declarations that he'll 
never have her, or any thing to do with 
 MNms her, 


536. ATH! 
ber, does mat releaſe her promiſe, ſo 
that ſhe may condeſcend to the con- 
jugal requeſt of another, which ſhe's 
willing do, can you but remove her 
doubt ? : 

Anſw. If you think you could 
live better with him than in a 
ſingle ſtate, offer him marriage 


before wirneſs, which if he de- 


clines, you are free from him, 
and may do what you pleaſe, for 
all ſuch obligations are mutual, 


and *tis always underſtood (tho? 


it were not expreſt) that both 
ſides are bound or free; for 


there's no one can marry ano- i 
ther againſt their wills. We know 


of no. other method to be us'd, 
but chis, venture; or a ſingle life, 


which you're at liberty to chooſe, 


as you think either more cli- 
gible. | 


Queſt. This laſt execution-day, 


rajers ſaid, and pſalm ſung, 


after 
dne e condemn d perſoys hang d 


himſelf, by lifting up his legs, ſi 


that ſeemingly he was dead before 


the cart was drove away : Pray ycur 


opinion, (tho he was inevitably to 
die, yet this af being voluntary, 


and not the ad of the law) if be is 


not guilty of ſelf murder? 


Auſw. Twas judg'd by ſeve- 


ra] perſons there, that 'twas the 
fear and apprehenſion of death 


that overcame his ſpirits, and 
made him faint away, and nat a- 


ny voluntary act of his own, 


have an employment of 8cg J. per 
Annum 2 {hey in Lotidon knew 
that ſeven of the ſaid nine do daily 
promote French King's intereſt, by 
putting into employment and pro- 
geting ſuch as arink King James s 
health, and aft againſt the govern- 
ment, what ought to be done in ſuch 
v caſe? BE 
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Anſw. You or your informer 
are oblig d, as you will anſwer it 
to God Almighty or the 'publick 
good, to give notice of it to the 
magiſtrate, for the prevention of 
ſuch ill conſequences as may be 
too reaſonably fear d from the in- 
fluence of ſuch perſons. | 

Queſt. Nour opinion in this caſe is 
d:fired w— 4 perſon marrying a 
wife in the month of February 84, 
and lived with him till May 8g. 
in very good order, and of 4 ſud- 
dain left him, without any provoca- 
tion, and hath been abſent ever 
mnce ; he deſires. being much trau-. 
bled in mind about it, how he may 
anſwer for her, to know what is be- 
come of her, be being willing to di- 
Scharge his duty to her before God 
and man: I pray your advice in 
this matter as ſoon as poſſible ? 

Anſw. Put her in the Gazette, 
and promiſe ſhe ſhall be welt 
treated if ſhe will return to you; 
and if it has the effect, be ſure 
you be as good as your word 

Queſt. A. and B. both in one 
concern, mutually agree, That what 
ever was gained by either, ſbould be 
cqually divided; it happened that B. 
meets with a conſiderable advantage, 
but refuſes to gie A. the ſbare that 
was due to him, pretending it was 
whol/y owing to bis care; they fiill 
— to att in the ſame ſtations, 
and A. has an opportunity to re 
himſelf, and B. 2 RE © Ute 


ur b J queſtion is, Whether he may lawfully 
Queſt. I being jufily informed, 
at there is nine gentlemen that 


in any part pay himſelf, without the 
other 5 knowledge? | 
Anſw.Sirce ye have both agreed 
to divide what was got by either, 
you are oblig'd to your agtce- 
ment, altho' he has been unjuſt 
to you; but either there are ſuen 


articles drawn, up betwixt you, 
or not, if there be, you have re- 


lief by 'em; if there be not, you 
have acted imgrudently, to enter 


* 
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2 partnerſhip without them: A 
ood man won't refuſe to be 
und to do a thing which he pru- 
poſes, and an ill man ought to be 
bound for his partner's ſecurity. 
Queſt. 4 man marrics 4, wife, 
whoſe father under hand and ſeal be- 
fore witneſſes, promiſes to give @ con. 
ſiderable fortune to his daughter, but 
aſter marriage refuſes to be as good 


_ - E 
there might be yet a better expe 
dient. found out, viz To — 
him a competent maintenance for 
his life, but to ſettle the eſtate 
out of his diſpoſal, for his chil. 
dren, if he has any; if not, to 
what other intents and purpoſes 
you think fitting. 
- Queſt. What's ſomething ꝰ What's 
net hing? bat et matter? What's 


as his word ; the father and {on are form? What's motion ? What's pris 


obliged for ſometime? to .contings in 
joint buſineſs, and the father. leave: 
the management to the ſon :: Nom 
the queſtion is, Whether the ſon may 
wot, upon paſſing the accounts, help 
himſelf to ſome part .of what is his 
juſt due (tho! not near a fourth part) 
when he has no other way to get any 
part that is owing, and this way he 
may have ſome relief, if he gives 
the father no notice 
. Anſw. You ſhould not act un- 
derhand in this caſe : Your fa- 
ther's promiſe under hand and, 
ſeal, before witgeſles, is as good 


ſecuricy for the portion as you 


need, ſo that there's no need of 


indirect means in the caſe, tho 


if there were no cther remedy, 


they ought not to be embraced. 
Queſt. 1 have but. one ſon, and 
he is an extraordinary lewd liver, 


now is it lawſui for me to diſinberit 


this ſaid ſon from my eſtate, which 
lie: in my power to do, and give it to 


one of my. relations, if be de not 


mend his life? 


. 


ould be à very hard 


Anſw. It 


thing to give away the eſtate out 
of the family, ſince his children, 
if he marries, may be better; 
and it would be ſevere to diſin- 
herit them for his ſake ; tho“ on 


the other hand; tis not only law- 
ful to diſinherit ſuch a perſon, but 
ſinful to leave him an, eſtate to 
maintain his luſts and follies: 


Now . ('tis our private opinion, 
and you may act as. you pleaſe) 


and ſizes of nothing; 


vation? What's pleaſure 3 What's 
in? $26 


pain * rb ; 4 

- Anſw Something s any thing. Ne- 

thing is nothing.. Matter and form is 

is every thing Privation is nothing. 
Mot ion is a kind of a ſomewhat, kin 

(to borrow one of Fairfax s words) 
between ſomething and nothing. 

Pleaſure and pain ate a couple of 

Je ne ſcay quoi 5, or. whatchicallu'ms, 

that every body feels, and no bo- 

dy knows what to make of, and 
there's a ſbort anſwer to a baſty que- 


ſtiou But becauſe we doubt till 


hardly — the queriſt, 
or other readers, we muſt diſſe&' 
this monſtrous: query, which has 
ſo many young ones in the belyß 
on t, and ſee what ve can make of 
'em all, diſtin from one another. 
Queſt. #/tat's ſomething f'' 
nſw. Tis not eaſie to find any 
larger or clearer word to explain 
it. It ſeems the ſame with Ali- 
guid, and to include Orne E, 
all kind of entities or beings, 
whether real, or only the works 
of f4ion or fan, and reeſen, which 
laſt have at leaſt a being in the 
mind, tho' none without it. 
Queſt Iſhat s nothing? 
Anſw. The metaphyſicians have 
been ſa critical to make I know not 
how many tribes and claſſes, —_ 
amr 
which they make the highett, r 


if you pleaſe the loweſt! degree of 
it, namely, purum uihil, pure or 


meer nething ta conſiſt in @, 
|  xepugnancy | 
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repugnancy, abſolute i {lity, 
er contradiction, as 2 
ſquare, tranſubſtantiation, Oc. 
Dut we ſhould think there's yet a 
more tim nothing than even this; 
this kind of xrrhing terminates the 
the ts, " — as a =_ 
object, and may have propoſiti- 
ons form d wat oor it, tho 
theſe, we confeſs, all grounded 
upon miſtake or fancy, but ſo 1s 
alſo any fictitious being, a chimers, 
* bircoceve, &c. things as 1 
contradictious, and deſtructive of 
their ewn beings, as 4 round. ſguare. 
But we may yet ſplit: the hair 
much finer, . to conceive 4 
nothing not concei vd, no propeſition 
or enwnciation found conceruin 
Ns but . —— 7 08 wom 
of a ſotent ia impoſſibility (forgive 
the ſecming — hs For 


conceiv'd in the mind at leaft, if 
— after, — to have leſs of 
ging, or to be a purer nothing 
than —_— ſpecies which have 
boen aſſign'd by philoſophers. But 
enough of nabing, which is ſuch 
a no. ſubject, that we hope the 
queriſt will take the advice of 
the old ſong upon nothing, and 
will not be angry, tho' we male 
wihing of it. 
- Queſt, ' What's matter? what's 
orm? tb e * 
Anſw. They ar 
mean all viſible things are made 
up of them: But we muſt try if 
ve can come a little nearer, or 
elſe this will not much edify. Mat-" 
ter, we think, may be thusdeſcti- 
bed: Tis a being extended, wei 
ey and -paſſive, ſuſceptible- of all 
qualities, out of which all bodies 
are made, and into which they ma 
be again reſfoly'd. Tis an extend=- 
el being, which ertention differen- 


to be 
, 


its very eſſence. This cu. 


* as 


@ every thing, we prod 


gh. our next aſſigned property 


. obje&, as the 
ces ir from ſpirir; and may ſeem 
think, which is proper Scion; 
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tention, or bulk, is no more than 
having proper quantitative parts, 
or parts differing in ſite, and place, 
and number, fo as they can't flow 


all together into a point, or ſo 


much as two ſingle atoms exiſt in 
the place of one; quite contra 

to our notion of ſpirit, whic 

takes up no more room than 
#hought, its genuine ifſue; and 
atom being ſo call'd, as Gaſſendus 
thinks, 'rather from its impenetra- 
bility than indivifibility: Second- 
ly, Tis weighty : weight or gra» 
viry is generally aſſign d as a prc- 
perty of matter, as being always 
either in motion, or an endeavour 
ſor motion; and this twofold, by 
the Epicureans, either in a ſtrait 
line, or by refle&ion, one of a 
fingle arom, the other, when this 


' meets that, and joſtle in the dark. 
ſuch a nothing as this, before cis W * 


e confeſs our notion is quite 
contrary to theirs in the preſent 
cafe, this very weight or gravity 
of matter being in our judgment 
an abſolute bar againſt any mo- 
tion, rill mov'd by ſome exte- 
riouy being; nor can we conceive. 
how any atom, or larger part of 
matter, ſhould poſſibly move, 
or have ſo much as any gravita- 
tion or tendency, any further than 


its on proper Center; nor how 


they ſhould fly out, or ramble 
about towards one another, or 
gee any ſuch jumble, or mo- 
tion of defect ion, any more than 
how a ſtone in our world ſhould 
take a fegary, and fly up to the 
mooh' However, this very no- 
tion of theirs ſecures and proves 
of Mate 
ter, that 'tis in'it ſelf purely paſ- 
ſive, as it mult be, if thus weigh- 


ty, and capable of having new, 


motion impreſs'd by any external 
— themſelves deſcribe 
it; and if ſo, it can no more 


. 
4 ©'? 
* 
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no not, tho' motion and a deter- 
minate motion be added to it, than 
a flint and ſteel by being knockt 
one againſt the other, can pro- 
duce definitions and ſyllogiſms, as a 
very ingenious perſon expreſſes it. 

Again, Matter, firſt pure mattter, 
as we may. conceive it, tho' no 
where actually find it, is ſuſcep- 
tible of all qualities, and conie- 
quent ly ĩt ſelf endued 17 none, 
unleſs ſuch as are at leaſt conſe- 
quentive of its eſſence (as ſi- 
gure, weight, and perhaps aſpe- 
rity, or levity, & )] but for 
the others, as colours, taſte, &c. 
Gaſſengas uſes one invincible argu- 
ment, that his atoms can have none 
of 'em, becauſe if they had, for 
inſtance, . colours, they could never 
change them, but muſt always 
appear the ſame; whereas we ſee 
even the ſame matter, admits dif- 
ferent colours, only by a different 
poſition of parts: To which may. 
be added, another notion embra- 
ced generally by the corpuſculari ans 
(Mr. Habbs in his Tripas, and others) 
that theſe qualities are properly 
in us, in the percipient, rather than 
the object; for example, white- 
nels in the ce, rather than the 
paper; the particular modiſica- 
tion or configuration of matter 
producing ſuch or ſuch, idea's- 
in the wind ſay ſome, in the 
body others, which however firſt 
matter. never had. nor. are they 
contain d in our notion. of it. 

After this, there will be no- 
gr eat difficulty in the latter part 
of our deſcription; for if matter 
be the laſt ſubje# of all accidents, 
ſuſceptible of all qualitier,., and 

operly ptepoſſeſſed with none 
be ides one, or two that ſeem to 
be of its effence ;} if this holds 
there will be little doubt but 
that all bodies muſt be compos d 
out of ir, and coaſequently re- 
ſolvable into it. 


excluded by its vocy name, whe- 


= 
Now for ferm, the old: folks. 
drily defin'd it, That by which a 
thing is, what it is The old 
whimſey of ſubſtantial. forms, 
which as repreſented, we can 
hardly think fo wiſe à man as. 
quite hed out of door, un- 
unleſs ia the caſe of a human ſaul; 
theſe we: fay, being laid aſide, 
3 many of their unintelli- 
gible qualities, - tis now 
rally held that the particular: 
modification of matter, or at 
leaſt in ſome: inſtances, with che 
addition of motion, gives the eſ 
nce or form to material brings, 
making em either this or that, 
according to the ſtamp or mold 
that's given em. ne e 
Moone eee ee ly 
Queſt. hat t moin? 
Anſw. We ſay tis a kind of a 
diminutive ſomewhat, between 
ſomething, and thing, by which 
we mean, tis akin to time, and 
thoſe other beings, if there be any 
other ſueh, which are always in 
a flux, and therefore conſidering 
whole time, or perfeũ mation, they - 
ſeem no -othet than beings of rea- 
ſon, becauſe what they are, they: | 
may be thought to owe to our 
conception, never exiſting all a 
ally together. If any ask further, 
how we would deſcribe moti m, 
ſo as to be und erſtoad, we can 
only tell em what our own 0. 
tien of it is, without impoſing it 
upon others We would there - 
fore call it —— the ſucceſſive re- 
ſpect of body to body, which ſeems - 
to us a pretty.clear. deſcription. 
of proper motis. 


Anſw. We call it nothing 


We would be underſtood nothgg 
poſitive, ſince any ſuch is exprelly* 


cher 


ther we take pr vation for a meer 
abſence of ferm before ever intro- 


duc d, or for a ceaſing or unravel- 


ling of that form where ir once 
has been —— as darkneſs in the 
air, or blindneſs in a man, tho" 
the truth is, ſuch a blindneſs ſeems 
more than nothing; there is ſome. 
thing dual and real that's the 


Serena, — ; _ other accident, 
cut yet ſtill the very formality of 
the Alauueſ is ſomething wanting, 
a meer privation or negation 

- Queſt. What's pleaſure? What's 
Pain > en e FRA 


Anſw. We anſwer to both, That 


*ris not eaſy to deſcribe em, tho? 


cauſe on't, as perhaps the Gutta 


ſo eaſy to know em and per- 


haps generally ſpeaking, the more- 
Senſible and obvious an thing is, 


the more a man may be to ſeck 
for u clear philoſphical notion of it; 
ſcience being many removes from 
ſingular and ſenſible objects, tho 
grounded upon them. Beſides, 


what's ene man's pleaſure is ano- 


ther's pain, or according to the 


proverb, meat, poiſon. and ſo of 


the other ſenſes — And again, 


pleaſure is certainly in ſome caſes, 


nothing but privation of pain (as 
eaſe after a violent fit of the ſtone 


or tooth-ach, and the very forma- 


lity of pain is generally made 
ſomething privative or negative, 


namely the abſence of what's go 


orſpleaſant For a 


reach all the ſ 
both body an | 
this following may do — Pleaſure 
is a perception of what's agreeable 


to our natures — ind pain, juſt 


the contrary, of what's diſagree- 
able or inconvenient — If — ſay, 


this is no more than pleaſure 1s 
pain is pain, we 


pleaſure, and 
would be oblig'd to them for a 


more clear and general notion of ago ; During his abſence J 


eneral deſcrip- 

tion of em bet 4 which may 
ies, and include 
mind, we think 


} 


4 
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both thoſe affe#ions, than we 
have here given. | 
Queſt. What's the reaſon that 
Xpꝰ o fands for Chriſto in lawyer: 
writing ? | 
Anſw. "Tis not only in lawyer: 
writing, but in all ancient manu- 
ſcripts, thoſe we mean in the 
time of monkery — whence that 
manner of abbreviation has been 
deliver d down even to the preſent 
ages, and uſed in many inſcriptions, 
one of which may be ſeen round 
the . ſounding-beard of the pulpit in 
the churchof 4thalows-Barking,near 
the Tower, The reaſon and riſe of 
it is not hard to find, being no 
other than the blunderinz igno- 
rance of old Monkiſb tranſcribers, 
who finding xt and xg« often 
written for yes and er, mi- 
ſtook the x and the ę for our X 
and p, as they have done in ſeve- 
ral other words that we could 
inſtance, and which may have 
been obſerved by any who have 
had but the leaſt converſe in ma · 
nuſeripts: To give one for all, 
St. Jerome in his Prologue to the 
book of 7b, makes uſe of the 
word —— EO NLATG yas ys 
this was Greek with a vengeance to 
the poor old monks that had oc- 
caſion to tranſcribe it, which they 
have murder'd moſt unmerciful- 
ly in moſt of the old copies, 
ome writing it one way, ſome 
another, - tho' almoſt all miſta- 
king the & for an X, and ſo wri- 
ting it, e 
Queſt. Gentlemen, I humbly beg 
your advice in this: About three years 
ago I was privately married to a young 
man without my friends conſent or 


knowledge, he - promiſed he would: 


not bed with me til he had performed 
a journ'y which he was to take, nei. 
ther did he; and he foon went his 


journey, and did not return till a year 


was im- 


portun a 


„ „ „„ (þ 1 * 


* 
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un d and married to another man, 
and had & child by him before the 
other came back; we are all three 
in trouble of mind about it, now 1 


deſire to be ſatisfied about it by you, 


what I muſt do in this, whether I 
may be free with the man that I laft 
married ? or whether. I muſt abſiain 
from his bed ? or which of theſe men 
is my real husband, ſeeing the firſt 
never bedded with me? I beg your 
advice in your next oracle, becauſe 1 
muſt leave the city in 4 few days, 
and you will oblige a diſcontented 
Woman. | | 
Anſwer. By the law of God the 
firſt is your Husband, by the 


law of the land the laſt ; by the 


ſame law that you belong to the 
firſt, he may diſengage himſelf 
from you, or may retain you, 
but by the law of the land he 
can't do the laſt. The beſt me- 
thod that we know of, is, that 
ou beg pardon both of God and 
Lim. As for his caſe, we be- 
lieve he has no reaſon to trouble 
himſelf abour it, ſince he is not 
only at liberty to marry whom 
and when he pleaſes, but to thank 
God that he has eſcaped | ſuch a 
Partner; for if ſhe durſt break 
thoſe ſacred bands, which to 
keep inviolable ſhe had ſo ſo- 
lemnly call'd God to witneſs, 
tis to be doubted no happy life 
cou'd have been led with her, 
for ſo much folly or impiet 
was no promiſing omen ; tho 
after all, if the matter was not 
of too weighty a concern,” we 
ſhould hardly forbear telling the 
voyager he was ſervd well 
enough, to marry, and let ano- 
ther ſtep to bed to his miſtreſs 
before him. 1 
Queſt. 4 friend of mine, who 


is 4 Captain in Regiment, 


7 


and at preſ nt quarter d in K—=y, 


acquainted me about a fort night ago, 


541 
that a certain perſon affronted him 
in a very high degree at a drinking 
entertainment, for which he deſign'd 
inſtantly to demand ſat i- faction; I 
urg d to him all the arguments I 
could think of to diſſwade him from 
it ; 1 convinc'd him from natural 
reaſon, from ſcripture, the laws. of 
the land, both civil and military, 
that it was unpardonable, I ſhow'd 
him an expreſs article againf Deet- 
ling, in the orders publiſbed by 
their Majeſties: In ſhort, I brought 
my Argument . ſo home, that (being 
a perſen of ſenſe and learning) he 
ingenuouſly confeſt he could not de- 
fend it, yet ſaid it was the cuſtom 
in the camp, aud he ſbould be laught 
at if be did not endeavour to get bis 
blood who had abuſed him ; nay be 
repreſented to his ſuperior officers ar 
a coward, and ſo loſe his commiſſi= 
45 — _ there was never an 
er in the army who would 
up ſuch an — bur — 
true, all men of the gown (like 
2 ſelf) condenmed it, but that 
there would be ne living in the camp 
for any man who ſhculd thus ſucakingly 
receive an affront, and not fight the + 
perſon who gave it. Hewever, Gentle- 
men, he is reſolved te delay his re- 
wvenge till he hears from you; and if 
yon can tell him any way to avoid ig- 
nominy, and ſecure his preſent poſt 
ane reputation in the Without 
fighting, he has promis d me faithful. 
ly, (and I hope he will be as good as 
his word) he will not reſent it: 
Tour anſwer is deſired with ſpeed, 
my friend pretending his honour will 
ſuffer in the mean time? * 
Anſw You made choice of the 
beſt topicks to ground your argu- 


ment upon; and if they were con- 


cluſive againſt the captain's miſts · 
ken notions of honour, they 
would be no leſs againſt his ſupe- 
rior officers under the ſame cir - 
cumſtances. The queſtion is not 

e properly 
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roperly how he ſhou'd avoid 
diſgrace by net fighting, but rather 
how he ſhou'd avoid the diſgrace 
of fighting, which is only ho- 
nourable (in private caſes) when 
the law of ſelf · preſervation be» 
comes a warrant : We ſhould be 
always ready to do great actions, 
and that wou'd ſhow we were 
capable of leſs. If the captain 
upon all occaſions ſhows himſelf 
willing and ready to ſerve their 
Majeſties, in any expedition his 
ſuperiour officers ſhall command 
kim, he can't want the real cha- 
racter of a wiſe and brave man, 
and will deſerve better at their 
Majeſties hands, than by killing 
one of their ſubjeQs for a trifle, 
or dying himſelf a ſacriſice to 
1 and the prejudice of cus. 


ſom. 
Queſt. I am a chaplain ina 


certain family, which is nor ſo 
regular and religious as I could 
wiſh it. I am forc'd to ſee mif- 
ſes, drinking, gaming, Gt. and 

not open my mouth againſt 
them, ſuppoſing from the little 
notice that is taken of me in mat- 
ters of religion, and ſober con- 
verſation, and the great diſtance 
my patron keeps, that if I ſhould 
pretend to blame any thing of 
rhat nature, it would occaſion 
nothing but the turning me out 
of che family. In the mezncime, 


unleſs I doſpeak, and modeſtly re- f. 


monſtrate, I think I do not what 
becomes a miniſter. of religion, 
and am afraid may another day 
be juſtly condemn'd as partaker 
in other mens ſins Therefore, Gen- 
tlemen, my humble requeſt is to 
know of yon, what 1 ought to do, 
neither to betray the cauſe of reli- 
gion, nor give offence. I would 


gladly be ſatified what is the duty of 


4 Chaplain in this, or other caſes, 


and how far he is obliged to taks care 


of the morals of the family he lives 
in: Tour anſwer may be of uſe to 4 
great many beſide my ſelf ; and ii, 
another grief, that my caſe is far 
from being ſingular : I cannot believe 
that to ſay grace, and read prayer: 
(now and then when my patron is at 
leiſure) is all the duty of a chaplain, 
yet I find we all think we have 
done enough, when we have done 
that 2 | 5 
Anſw. The Pulpit is a privi- 
ledg'd place, where as cuſtom has 

iven you Authority to ſpezk; 
0 2 may with that prudence 
moderate your diſcourſe, as 
either to accempliſh a reforma- 
tion, or at leaſt acquit your ſelf 
and diſcharge your own Duty. 
Righteouſneſs, Temperance, and the 
Judgment to come, if reaſon'd 
upon as they were almoſt ſeven- 
teen ages ſince, may find a ſecond 
Felix. The pulpir (as we ſaid 
before) is the moſt (ſometimes 
the only) 8 to con- 
vince ſtrangers of their faults, 
but private retirements are con- 
venient for friends and familiars. 
Theſe are rules of latitude, but 
all the world is reducible to one 
of them, and the practice is in- 
diſpenfible. 

Queſt. Whence aroſe the cuſtom of 
allowing the benefit of the clergy to 
ſome offenders, if it was to tran- 
ſcribe manuſcripts (as ſom? ſay) be. 

ore the art of printing was tos 
why is it ſtill continued, ſince that 
reaſon is long ago ceaſed? ? 

Anſw. In the extream'times of 
popiſh ignorance, when monks 
themſelves could ſcares under- 
ſtand, or read latin, and the 
common people were wholly ig- 
norant of it, the monks had that 
privilege of reading their neck- 
verſe, whatever villanies they 
commirted, whilſt the illiterate 
yulgar dy'd for it ; and thence 

Came 
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came the benefit of the clergy : 
But why tis yet continued, we 
know nor, unleſs thoſe ſtatutes 
were never repeal'd fince the 
monks flouriſhed in this king- 
dom. Poſſibly the firſt cuſtom 
in this nation came from the old 
Romans, who ſometimes pardon'd 


criminals upon the repeating of 


Tu potis es nigrum, witio prefigere 
g eta. 


Queſt. What is your opinion of 


the ſtar that appeared at our Savi- 
our s birth, and went before the wiſe 
men; its nature, magnitude, height, 
and duration 

Anſw. ſis very probable, that 
twas a ſort of a comet apparent- 
ly like a common ſtar, becauſe 
it was ſo low as to ſeem to ſtand 
over the place where our Saviour 
was born ; for if it had been but 


as high as the moon, it would 


have- appeared yet further off, 


when the wiſe men came to Ber 


lebem: for the reſt, we find no 


credible author amongſt the an- 


cients that makes any mention 
of it. 


Queſt. No one that ever I met f 
with, ſuppos d the French to be 


Aborigines: I deſire to know what 


people they firſt came of ? 
Anſw. The beſt account we can 


meet with, is in Aut. Matheus de 
Nobilitate, cap. 27. where he ſays 


expreſly, that the French are Ger- 
mans, which he endeavours to 
prove by many Teutonick words 
which for a long time were pre- 
ſerved amongſt them. Chilpric. 
for example, comes from Hilp⸗ 
rick or Hel 

They ofcen gave a Latin termi- 
nation for theſe barbarous words, 


and there are divers examples to 
be ſeen in in the capitularies of 
Dagobert, Carloman, Charles the 
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f:reich, Rich in help. 
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great, and Charles the bald. 
Where we meet with Morgan 
geva, Morgen -giſt, a preſent that 
was given upon mecting in the 
Morning; Kuppells canum, à cou - 
ple of dogs; Wantes Mufflos, Man⸗ 
ten Woffels, Gloves, Sleeves. 
Clocea Klokk a Bell. Heribergum, 
Heribergare, Herberg, Herbergen. 
to harbour or lodge. But as the 
Latin tongue, was moſt prevalent 
amongſt the Gauls, the: Franks in- 
ſenſibly forgot their own. From 
this mixture there aroſe a plea- 
ſant jargon, ' of which he gives 
us a ſpecimen: Charles the Bala, 
and Lewis King of the Germans, 
had concluded an alliance at 
Strasbourg : Charles ſwore in.the 
German, and Lewis in the Roman 
2 The oath of Lewis run 
thus: 


Pꝛo Deo Amuz, 4 p20 Chai- 
ſtian poblo c noſtro come 
mun Salvament diſt di in 
auant, in quant Deus 
Savir & p2odic me dunat, 
Si Salvarai fo ciſt meon 
fradze Darlo & in adjuha, 
c in cadhuna cola, Sj: 
con om per doit Don fra- 
de Salvar dift, in o quid il 

mi Altre d fazer. Et ab 
Lud her nul plaid num⸗ 
quam pzindzai qui meon 
Uol Cit meon Fradze 
Carlo in damno fit, 


Which Oath runs thus in 
© Engliſh: 0 
For the love of Gad, and for 
the Chriſtian People and 
our common Defence, whieh | 
In 
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dug bt to be from benceforth 
_ 88 much as God ſball give, 
m to know, and to be able, 


J ſhall defend this my Bro- 
ther Charles both by Suc- 
cours, and in all things, as 


by. Right ones brother ought 


fo: be . deſended, . in- what 


anot ber ſhall do to bim, 
and I Lewis ſhall never 
undertale any Affair which 
. by my Will ſhall be a 
Damage to this my Brother 
Charles. 


Almoſt all the words of this 
old language are fetched from 
the Latin, but the form of the 
phraſe, and the Declenſion of 
them is meerly German 
This cauſed once a very ples- 
ſant equivocation. A poor Gaul, 
who counterfeited lameneſs, having 
addreſſed himſelf to the convent of 
St, Gall, che Abbot commanded he 
ſhould be bathed firſt, and then 
cloathed. This beggar entring the 
bath, began to cry, Calt eſt, Calt 
eſt, it is hor, it is hot: but then 
Calt ſignifies in the German tongue 
cold. The German Sacriſtan re- 
plied, I will make it hotter, and pou-. 
red a whole copper full of water upon 
the poor Gaul, who began to cry out 
louder, Eye mi Calr eſt, Calt 
eſt How, what ſtill cold, ſaith 
the Sacriſtan * I will heat it 
enough ; and taking a pot of bailing 
water, peured it into the bath; at 
which the poor beggar being beſide 
himſelf, and quite forgetting that he 
was to counterfeit the lame man, 
riſes up, and leaps brickly out of the 
dad. © | | 


Queſt. In our late civil war, 4 
trocper was ſurprixed by two treepers 


— 
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of the adverſe party, but had jutt 
time enough to fly from them on foot; 
in his flight he met @ young woman 
whom he knew, and told her bis dan- 
ger; a little after the two purſuers 
met her, ark ing which way the ſoul- 
dier wens, withal threatning his 
life; ſhe witha good preſence of mind) 
directed them the contrary way, 
which they took, and thereby in all 
probability ſaved his life—— Query, 


Whether the ſeeming lie of the wo- © 


man was criminal, and à ſin before 
God ? SOS 

Anſw. Had the young woman 
told the truth, ſhe had been ac- 
ceſſary to murder; but ſhe could 
not properly have been ſaid to 
tell a lye, for alye is that which 
is ſpoke with an intention to deceive : 
Now to be deceived, does ſups 
poſe that the perſon deceived is 
thereby neceſſitated to be diſap- 
pointed of fome truth : But that 


every wickedneſs and ſin is a lye, 


is plain; becauſe tis contradic- 


tory to truth, we mean, God himſelf, 


and therefore the ſcriptures ſpeak 
of all men being lyars, that is ſinful. 
Bur in this ſenſe, which is tlie 
moſt proper, ſhe did not deceive 
dhe trooper, but endeavour'd the 
contrary, by inducing them to 
abſtain from murder, that is from 
a lye, as we ſaid above; and 'tis 
no matter what words ſhe uſed to 
effect ſuch a good end. But aftet 
all, ſnould we have ſuppos d her 
to have told a lye in the ſenſe 
uſually taken, it won't yet fol- 
low that ſhe was guilty of ſin, 


- ſince the was neccfſicated to be 
acceſſary to murder or to do it, 


and of two evils, if we chooſe 
the leaſt, it is no longer an evil 


comparatively to the other, tho 


it might, compar'd with ſome- 


thing elſe, ſo that every way 
we think her innocent and com- | 


mendable, | 
| Queſt, 
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* Queſt. Whether trading for ge- New: See Exod. xxi. 16. He that 
groes,” i. © carrying them ont of flealeth a man, and ſelleth Bim, or 
their own conuntry into perpetual fla- if he be found in his hands, he ſball 
very, be in it ſelf unlawfnl, and ſurely be put te death, the pro- 
eſpecially contrary to the great law of hibition is general : He that ſteal- 
chriſtianity ? eth any man whatſoever, with- 
Anſw. Sir, After a mature and our diſtinction, whether one of 
ſerious conſideration of the que- their brothers, or a ſtranger, a 
ſtion propos d. I am for the af- meer heathen or a pagan, he ſhall 
firmative, and cannot ſee how be ſurely put to death, the pu- 
ſuch a trade (tho' much us'd by niſhment 1s capital, and good 
chriſtians) can be any way juſti- reaſon for it. For if he thar 
fied, and fairly reconciled to the ſheddeth man's blood, by man 
chriſtian-law : And here firſt let ſhall his blood be ſhed ; Surely, 
me propoſe my reaſons, and then Liberty is as dear gs life ir {elf ; 
anſwer ſuch weak pleas as uſe to yes, he that intends to ſell 4 
be made for ir. man into ſome kind of bondage, 
2. I take it to be contrary ro would do him a greater kindneſs ' 
the great Jaw of nature of doing to free him from a miferable life: 
unto all men as we would they And I am well affured, this is 
ſhould do unto us, and which, the caſe of ſome of rhoſe poor 
as our Saviour tells us, (Mat. vii. wretches with a witneſs —— 
22.) is the ſum of the law and Again, in the New Teſtament, 
the prophets : For let us put the St. Paul, 1 7im. 1. Io. Joins the 
cafe ro our ſelves, and conſider man. ſtealer with the maſt horrid 
what it is for a man to be ſtolll'n and unnatural finners, murderers 
away from his native country, of father, and murderers of mo- 
and hurry'd into perpetual bon- ther. and defilers of themlelyes 
dage : Or to have a child ſnatch'd with makind. | 
from his embraces, and ſo uſed, 3. Irs practice is a diſgrace to 
and then ſez if this trade and chi:ſtianiry, and makes the name 
praiſe can be any way recon- of Chriſt to be blaſphem'damongſt 
Ciled to this rule: And ſurely the Gentiles, and (in all likeli- 
they that have the goſpel, and yet hond) hinders the propagation 
fi1 againſt the very laws of na- of the chriſtian faith in the 
ture, ſhall have a ſeverer puniſh- world. For I am verily per- 
ment at the day of judgment, ſwaded, that if a fair and ho- 
than thoſe poor filly wrerches neſt trade and commerce had 
that have only that dim ſight to been carry d on amongſt them, 
| guide em, and perhaps thoſe poor and no violence had been done 
| wretches in chains, when death ro their perſons, chriſtianity 
| ſhall make them free, may riſe might have gotten as great foot- 
I up in judgment, and condemn ing by this time amongſt them, 
thoſe more cruel and unnatural as it has amongſt the poor infidels 
men that ſo unjuſtly deprived of Nen. England: Or at leaſt they 
them of that liberty which Gcd might have been in a great for- 
a and nature had given them. wardneſs to receive that holy 
7 2 Tis plaialy contrary to the doftrice, which now they hate 
4 word of God, and forbidden both and abominate for the ſake of 
ia the Old Teſtament, and in the this practice of 5 3 
| n m 
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them And woe be to 
that perſon, that ſhall by any 
means hinder that bleſſed deſign 
for which Chriſt came from 
beaven, and both himſelf, his 
apoſtles, and many primitive 
ade ſpent their deareſt 
blood to promote, viz. to have 
the mind and will of God known 
unto the world. 

| Bur, perhaps, ſome may make 
lighrof this, and perſwade them- 
ſelves they have ſufficient plcas 
to vindicate the practice; 1 
know, indeed, many times, when 
a man's intereſt lies in the bal- 
Jance, a very weak plea, and 
light excuſe will paſs for a 
weighty reaſon ; bur for my 
part (who am a perſon indif- 
ferent, and altogether unconcer- 
ned that way) I could never yet 
receive any anſwer or excuſe 
that could raiſe in me the leaſt 
doubt of the unlawfulneſs of it 
— That which I have heard 

pleaded for it, is to this effect, 
—_— oy 5 

1. Plea, We deny the charge, we 
do not ſteal them, but make a lawful 
purchaſe of them? 

Anſw. Purchaſe them (for toys 
and baubles) perhaps you may, 
but lawfully I am ſure you can- 
not : For they which ſell them 
do ſteal them, or take them 
away by violence, and you know 
the proverb, The healer is as bad 
as the ſtealer. We are they that 


encourage them in ſuch evil 
raQices, our Jaw (in many caſes) 
Jocks upon the acceſſary as bad 
as the thief; I am ſure the law 
of Cod does, Prov xxix. 24. who- 
ſo i partner with a thief, hateth 
his own joul., And the holy pfal- 
miſt charges ir as a great crime, 
when we ſee a thief to conſent 
1 s 


*- 


call our ſelves chriſtians, that 
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with him, Pſal 50. 18 The learn- 
ed and pious Biſhop Hall, in his 
Decade of 1 of Conſcience, De- 
cade 1. Caſe 10. Page 66. Re- 
ſolves this caſe, That. to buy 
thoſe goods which we know or 
have juſt cauſe to ſuſpe& are 
ſtollen or plundered, is no better 
than to make our ſelves acceſſary 
to the theft: If you do it with 
an intention to poſſeſs them as 
your own, (i e. not return them 
to the right owner) for what do 
you elſe but ex poſt facto, partake 
with that thief which ſtole them, 
and encourage him in his lewd 
practices; ſince, according to the 


old proverb, If there were mo re- 


_— there would be no thiewsy, 
e. | 

2. Plea. But moſt of them are taken 
priſoners of war by one petty prince 
from anocher, and ſold by the con- 
queror 

Anſw But who are common- 
ly the cauſe of this war, or what 

o they commonly fight about, 
but to gain the booty of the 
field, ſlaves to be ſold ? 
And I am credibly informed, 
tis uſual for the traders in this 
unlawful commodity, to ſend 
preſents to ſome perty prince 
among them, to make war with 
his neighbouring prince, to take 


ſuch priſoners, and furniſh their 


cargo and who then muſt anſwer 
for all this blood and injuſtice ? 
3. Plea. Thoſe men are more 
heathens than pagans. | 
nſw. Pray what then? What 
have we to do with them ? 
have they not a common right 
to thoſe remporal bleſſings which 
an indulgent creator has given 
them as well as we? js domini- 
on founded in grace ? may a man 
that is pleaſed to call himſelf a 


chriſtian , under that notion , 
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wrong 
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wrong or moleſt ſuch-as had not 
the happineſs to be born in a 
chriſtian country? Did:our Lord 
and maſter (cho' the lord of the 
whole world) give us any ſuch 
example when in the world ? 
And doth nor the apoſtle bid us 
do good unto all men, and eſpe. 
cially unto the houſhold of faith, 
tho* we ought to be kinder to our 
brother. chriſtian, yer ſurely he 
ought to do good, or at leaſt ro 
do no wrong to meer pagans and 
infidels, 

4. Plea. Did not the Jews 
ſlaves? How often do we read of the 
bond ſervant bought with their mo- 
ney in the Jewiſh law, and may we 
not do what God's own'people did? 

Anſw. I anſwer firſt in the ge- 
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Anſw. The law of our land is 
ſo far from allowing it, that if 
an infidel be brought into this 
kingdom, as ſoon as he can give 
an account of the chriſtian faith, 


and deſires to be baptized, any 


charitable, lawful miniſter. may 
do it, and then he is under the 
ſame law with. other chriſtians 


IA s for our iſſanders abroad, 


from whence they came, .. what 


carried them thither, and what 


kind of chriſtians the moſt of 
them are, I need not inform you: 


by "Tis their great Diana, by this 


craft they have their gain, and 


therefore we can never expect 


that they ſhould make any private 
or by-laws againſt it: But if the 


law be ever ſo much ſilent in 


neral, That the judicial law of this caſe, he that will do any 


Moſes (whereof this about bond- 
ſlaves is one) is made void, and 
no rule (further than it carries a 
moral reaſon with it) for chri- 
ſtians to walk by, who (as ſays 
the apoſtle) are not under the 
law, but under grace. But. 


2dly, Let us deal with thoſe 


poor negroes, as the Jews were 
commanded to do with the hea- 
theys, 1. When they bad bought 
them they were obliged to bring 
them up in the true religion. 
Se: Gen, xvii. 12, 13. God com- 
mands Abraham, He that it born 


* 


in thine houſe, or bought with mo- 


ney of any ſtranger which is not of 
thy ſeed, 2 one muſt needs 
be circumciſed, and brought in- 
to covenant with God. 2. Whilſt 
they were in the houſe, they Were 


to be kind and loving towards 


them, and ttis often repeated, 


Be kind unto ſtrangers, for you 
your ſelves were ſtrangers in the 


land of Egypt. 
5. Plea, The law of our land al- 


lows it. | 


thing that the law, (which can 


never provide in all caſes) does 
not plainly forbid, would be but 


a bad ſubje&, and I'm ſure a 


worſe chriſtian, 


Laſtly, They ſay, They her 
make them, thoſe Zug 4 
to become greatly advantageous to 
mankind, bring them into a hap- 
pier condition, and many of them 
become good. chriſtians, &c. 

Anſw. How dare we pretend to 


order things better than an All- 


wiſe law-giver has plainly com- 
manded us, or think to put thoſe 
poor. wrerches to better uſes than 


an All-wiſe Providence ſeems as 


yet to have deſign d them for? If 
they came freely, what need a 
crrgo be carried ro purchaſe 'em ? 
What need of chains and bolts 
andy fetters? And why do many 
of thoſe poor wretches endea- 
vcur to ſtarve or deſtroy them- 


ſelves, or leap*over- board, if ſo 


mighty glad of being carried in- 


to perpetual ſlavery ? Or if they 


find themſelves happier under 
Nnz2 their 
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their bondage than in their own 
country, what is the reaſon, that 
when one of their fellow - ſlaves 
dies, all the reſt ſing and rejoice, 

and dance about him, as fooliſhly 
concluding he is happily return'd 
to his own country? And tho' 
ſame of them may be admitted 
to become chriſtians, tis more 
than the ſeller knows or any way 
obliges the purchaſer to, neither 
can that attone for the reſt. 
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And ſurely methinks what has 
been faid ſhould be enough to 
convince all ſuch as are not reſol- 
ved before hand that they will not 
be convinced: Or at leaſt to ren- 
der the caſe extraordinary dubi- 
ous, and then the ſafer part is to 
be choſen, eſpecially in this caſe, 
where if (we are afrerward con- 
vinced we have done thoſe poor 
wretches any wrong) we can ne- 
yer make them reſtitution. 
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